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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

1790-1793. 

RBMOVAL  OP  THE  SEAT  OP  GOVERNMENT. 

FuiiiDENT  Wauhinoton.  —  LiFE  IN  New  York.  —  Thb  John  Street  Theater.— 
S«.¥:iAL  Celebrities.  —  New  Year's  Day.  —  The  Treasury  Department.  —  The 
National  Debt. — Oliver  Woloott. — The  President  and  his  Secretaries.— 
The  McComb  Mansion  in  Broadway.  -Origin  of  the  Tammany  Society.' — Ham- 
ilton's Financial  System.  —  Indian  War  in  Ohio.  —  Indian  Chiefs  in  New  York 
City.  —  Vermont.  —  Arrival  of  Jbfferson.  —  The  City  Treasurer.  —  Death  of 
Franklin. — Chancellor  Livinoston. — The  Favorite  Drive  of  New  York. — 
PuLiTicAL  Questions. —The  Permanent  Seat  of  Government.  —  Aaron  Burr. 
—  New  York  Men  and  Mbasurbs.  —  The  Tontine  Association.  —  New  York 
Election. 

THE  winter  of  1790  opened  auspiciously.  New  York  City  was  in 
promising  health  and  picturesque  attire.  The  weather  until  Feb- 
ruary was  remarkably  mild  and  lovely.  "  I  see  the  President  has  returned 
fragrant  with  the  odor  of  incense,"  wrote  Trumbull  to  Wolcott  in  Decem- 
ber. "  Tliis  tour  has  answered  a  good  political  purpose,  and  in  a  great 
measure  stilled  those  who  were  clamoring  about  the  wages  of  Congress." 
Tlie  community  at  large  was  full  of  pleasing  anticipations.  Peo- 
ple flocked  into  the  metropolis  from  all  quarters,  and  the  presence 
of  iri>  much  dignity  of  character,  statesmanship,  legal  learning,  culture, 
and  so<nal  elegance  produced  new  sensations,  aspirations,  and  ambitions. 

Washington  was  the  observed  of  all  observers.     His  wonderful  figure, 
which  it  has  pleased  the  present  age  to  clothe  in  cold  and  mythical  dis- 
guises, was  neither  unreal  nor  marble.     He  stood  six  feet  three  inches  in 
liis  slippers,  well-proj)ortioned,  evenly  developed,  and  straight  as  an  arrow. 
He  had  a  long  muscular  arm,  and  probably  the  largest  hands  of  any  man 
m  New  York.     He  was  fifty-eight,  with  a  character  so  firm  and  true, 
kindly  and  sweet,  kingly  and  grand,  as  to  remain  unshaken  as  the  air 
▼hen  a  boy  wings  his  arrow  into  it,  through  all  subsequent  history.     His 
j^rat  will-power  and  gravity  seem  to  have  most  attracted  the  attention 
y\  mankind.     His  abilities  as  a  business  man,  the  accuracy  of  his  ac- 
v^'Unts,  which  through  much  of  his  life  he  kept  with  his  own  hand,  and 
HU  boundless  generosity  should  also  be  remembered.    He  took  care  of  his 
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money ;  at  the  same  time  he  cast  a  fortune  worth  at  least  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  into  the  scale  —  to  be  forfeited  should  the  Revolution 
fail  But  the  greatest  of  all  his  traits  was  a  manly  self-poise  founded 
upon  the  most  perfect  self-controL  He  was  withal  essentially  human, 
full  of  feeling,  emotional,  sympathetic,  and  sometimes  passionate.  He 
was  fond  of  society,  converaed  well,  enjoyed  humor  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
was  sensitive  to  the  beauty  and  open  to  the  appeal  of  a  good  story. 

While  loyal  to  every  duty,  and  closeted  with  Jay,  Hamilton,  and 
Knox  for  hours  each  day  in  shaping  the  conduct  of  the  departments,  he 
found  time  for  healthful  recreation.  The  citizens  of  New  York  grew 
accustomed  to  his  appearance  upon  the  streets  in  one  or  another  of  his 
numerous  equipages,  or  on  horseback,  and  on  foot  His  diary  throws 
many  a  domestic  and  private  light  upon  the  pleasing  picture.  He  tells 
us,  for  instance,  how  after  visiting  the  Vice-President  and  his  wife  one 
afternoon,  at  Richmond  Hill,  with  Mrs.  Washington,  in  the  post-chaise, 
he  walked  to  Rufus  King's  to  make  a  social  call,  "and  neither  Mr.  King 
nor  his  lady  was  at  home,  or  to  be  seen."  On  another  occasion  he  sent 
tickets  to  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  Greene,  General  Philip  and  Mrs.  Schuyler, 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  King,  inviting  them 
to  seats  in  his  box  at  the  little  John  Street  theater.  Music  commenced 
and  the  audience  rose  the  moment  Washington  and  his  friends  entered 
the  building.  The  play  was  Darby's  Return,  written  by  William  Dunlap. 
Darby,  an  Irish  lad,  proceeded  to  recount  his  adventures  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  to  his  friends  in  Ireland.  Washington  smiled  at  the 
humorous  allusion  to  the  change  in  the  government:  — 

"Here,  too,  I  saw  some  mighty  pretty  shows  — 
A  revolution  without  blood  or  blows  ; 
For,  as  I  understood,  the  cunning  elves, 
The  people  all  revolted  from  themselves." 

But  at  the  lines :  — 

*'  A  man  who  fought  to  fi«e  the  land  from  woe, 
Like  me,  had  left  his  farm  a  soldiering  to  go, 
Then  having  gained  his  point,  he  had,  liJx  ww, 
Returned,  his  own  potato  ground  to  see. 
But  there  he  could  not  rest.    With  one  accord 
He  is  called  to  be  a  kind  of —  not  a  lord  — 
I  don't  know  what ;  he 's  not  a  great  wian,  sure, 
For  poor  men  love  him  just  as  he  were  poor*  ; 

the  eyes  of  the  audience  were  fixed  curiously  upon  the  President,  who 
changed  color  slightly,  and  looked  serious ;  when  Kathleen  asked, 

"  How  looked  he,  Darby  ?    Was  he  short,  or  tall  ?" 
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tod  Darby  replied  that  be  did  sot  see  him,  because  he  bad  mistabeo  a 
man  '  all  lace  and  glitter,  botherum  and  shine,"  for  him,  until  the  sbow 
was  oat  of  sight,  Washington's  features  relaxed  and  he  indulged  in  a 
fse  and  hearty  laugh. 

The  next  day,  Washington  says  he  called  upon  Chief  Justice  Jay  and 
Secretary  Knox  on  business,  made  informal  visits  to  Governor  Clintoi^ 
Ur.  Ralph  Izard,  General  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Mrs.  DaltoD,  entertained 
Dr.  Johnson,  lady  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Izard  and  son,  and 
Chief  Justice  Jay  at  dinner;  "after  which  went  with  Mrs.  Washington 
to  the  dancing  assembly,  and  remained  until  ten  o'clock." 

Urs.  Izard  had  spent  several  winters  prior  to  the  Revolution  in  the 
brilliant  society  of  London,  after  which  she  bad  resided  in  Paris,  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  the  Court  of  the  Orantl  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
■nd  vfsited  nearly  all  the 
points  of  interest  on  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent.  She  was 
handsome,  witty,  and  univer-' 
mlly  admired.  She  was  a 
New  York  lady,  as  the  reader 
has  hitherto  learned,  one  of 
the  famous  De  Lancey  family 
■0  conspicuous  in  New  York's 
public  affairs,  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Colden,  great-granddaughter 
of  Steplianus  Van  Cortlandt, 
the  first  lord  of  the  manor, 
with  a  line  of  distinguished 
aii'i'strj-  reaching  backward 
to  the  very  first  little  dorp  on 
Miinhattan  Island.  Her  mar- 
riime  with  the  accomplished 

Ralph    Izaid   of   Charleston,  '*2^^^"T 

S..uib  CaroUna,  in  1767,  whose  (>"™  "« i-i-'i^-t  '■»  oj.T.i-™«h  i 

olucation  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  liad  engendered  foreign  tastes, 
w»d  whose  bberal  fortune  had  enabled  him  to  gratify  them,  separated 
bet  in  a  measure  from  the  influences  conspiring  to  attach  the  De  Linceys 
u>  the  Crown,  Her  affections  and  her  syin(>iithies  must  have  been 
ievervly  tried,  fur  while  she  was  niovinj;  in  the  honored  circle  of  tlie 
I  m-fst  illustrious  character  in  inndeni  liistory,  her  favorite  lirother,  who 
had  ci'nunanded  the  forces  raised  to  fight  for  the  king  in  Westchester. 
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was  an  exiled  wanderer  from  the  land  of  his  birUL  Her  sister,  Mrs. 
John  Watts,  resided  in  Broadway ;  and  during  the  first  session  of  the 
first  Congress  entertained  Senator  Izard  and  his  family  in  the  spacious 
Watts  mansion.  While  Mrs.  Izard  was  in  London  her  portrait  was 
painted  by  Gainsborough.  One  of  Copley's  finest  pictures  represents 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Izard  in  a  Eoman  palace,  with  a  window  in  the  back- 
ground looking  out  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Washington's  note-book  affords  further  bewitching  glimpses  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  city  at  this  period.  On  the  10th  of  December  Mrs. 
Kufus  King,  Colonel  and  Lady  Kitty  Duer,  Senator  and  Mrs.  William 
Few,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  Miss  Brown,  Oliver  and  Mrs.  Wolcott, 
Cyrus  Griffin,  former  President  of  Congress,  and  Lady  Christiana  and 
daughter  were  guests  at  the  President's  tabla  On  the  12th  he  "  exer- 
cised with  Mrs.  Washington  and  the  children  in  the  coach  between  break- 
fast and  dinner  —  went  the  fourteen  miles  round."  On  the  14th,  ''walked 
round  the  Battery  in  the  afternoon."  On  the  16th,  "  dined  with  Mrs. 
Washington  at  Governor  Clinton's,  in  company  with  the  Vice-President 
and  Mrs.  Adams,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mayor  Richard  Varick  (recent- 
ly elected)  and  wife,  and  the  Dutch  Minister,  Van  Berckel,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Europe  with  his  daughter.  It  would  seem  that  the  Presi- 
dent's family  rarely  dined  alone.  On  the  17th  the  company  consisted  of 
Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Jay,  Senator  Rufus  King,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, Egbert  Benson,  Bishop  Provost,  Rev.  Dr.  Linn  and  his  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Elbridge  Gerry.  On  Christmas,  which  was  Friday,  the  following 
entry  is  characteristic  of  the  great  man  who  penned  the  lines :  "  Went  to 
St  Paul's  Chapel  in  the  forenoon.  The  visitors  to  Mrs.  Washington  this 
afternoon  were  not  numerous,  but  respectable."  On  Saturday,  the  26th, 
the  President  mentions  exercise  on  horseback,  and  teUs  us  that  Chief 
Justice  Morris,  Mayor  Varick,  and  their  ladies.  Judge  Hobart,  Colonel 
Cole,  Major  Gilraan,  Miss  Brown,  Secretary  Samuel  A.  Otis  of  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Beekley  dined  with  him.  On  the  Tuesday  following  he  records 
a  storm,  and  "  not  a  single  person  appearing  at  his  levee."  On  the  last 
day  of  the  outgoing  year  his  dinner-table  was  enlivened  by  the  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Adams,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Chancellor  and  Mrs. 
Livingston,  and  Miss  Livingston,  one  of  the  Chancellor's  sisters.  Baron 
Steuben,  Elbridge  G^rry,  George  Partridge,  Thomas  Tudor  Tucker,  and 
Alexander  White  from  North  Carolina. 

New  Year's  day  brought  a  cessation  of  all  kinds  of  labor.  During  the 
early  morning  hours  the  streets  were  pervaded  with  a  Sabbath  stillness. 
But  as  the  day  waned  handsome  equipages  laden  with  gentle- 
men in  the  showy  costume  of  the  day  moved   rapidly  from 
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point  to  point,  and  the  narrow  sidewalks  were  filled  with  pedestrians 
stepping  briskly  along  as  if  impelled  by  some  unusual  and  agreeable 
impulsa  The  custom  of  making  New  Year's  calls  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  New  York.  It  was  a  novelty  to  Washington.  It  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Dutch  with  the  first  settlement  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  the  Huguenots  had  helped  to  perpetuate  the  pleasant  ob- 
servance. No  other  American  city  or  town  had  then  even  so  much  as 
thought  of  borrowing  the  fashion  —  and  it  was  likely  to  find  little  favor 
in  plac^  more  purely  of  English  origin  and  population. 

Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  three  o'clock  the  President  was 
visited  by  the  Vice-President,  the  governor,  the  senators,  and  representa- 
tives, foreign  public  characters,  and  all  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
city,  either  in  public  or  private  life.  Later  in  the  afternoon  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  visited  Mrs.  Washington,  as  usual,  the 
day  being  Friday.  In  the  evening  such  guests  as  remained  were  seated 
and  served  to  tea,  coflfee,  and  plum  and  plain  cake.  We  can  almost  see 
Washington  in  the  flesh,  as,  balancing  in  his  hand  one  of  the  exquisite 
cups  and  saucers  for  which  his  table  was  famous,  he  asked  of  *a  New- 
Vorker  near  him  whether  such  usages  were  casual  or  otherwise,  and 
being  told  that  New  Year's  visiting  had  always  been  maintained  in  the 
city,  observed :  "  The  highly  favored  situation  of  New  York  will,  in  the 
process  of  years,  attract  numerous  emigrants,  who  will  gradually  change 
its  ancient  customs  and  manners ;  but  whatever  changes  take  place,  never 
foiget  the  cordial  and  cheerful  observance  of  New  Year  s  Day." 

John  Pintard,  then  a  young  man  of  fashion,  says  many  persons  took 
advantage  of  the  day  to  pay  their  respects  to  Washington  who  were  per- 
sonally unacquainted  with  him,  but  no  one  complained  of  the  stateliness 
which  about  this  time  alarmed  a  sagacious  Virginia  colonel  for  the  safety 
of  the  Republic.  The  latter  stated  at  the  table  of  Governor  Randolph 
that  Washington's  "bows  were  more  distant  and  stiflF"  than  any  he  hacf 
seen  at  the  Court  of  St.  James !  The  critic's  words  reached  Washington's 
ears,  who  calmly  expressed  his  sorrow  that  his  bows  should  not  have 
been  acceptable,  as  they  were  the  best  he  was  master  of  "  Would  it  not 
have  been  better,"  he  asked,  "to  throw  the  veil  of  charity  over  them, 
ascribing  their  stiffness  to  the  effects  of  age,  or  to  the  unskillfulness  of 
my  teacher,  rather  than  to  pride  and  dignity  of  oflBce  ? " 

New  York  City  was  then  regarded  by  all  good  puritanical  New-Eng- 
landers  as  a  "  vortex  of  folly  and  dissipation."  But  the  mother  of  Oliver 
Wolcott,  on  the  same  New  Year's  evening  while  Mrs.  Washington  was  dis- 
pensing hospitalities,  holding  an  open  letter  in  her  hand  written  from  the 
capital  eleven  days  before  by  her  subsequently  distinguished  son,  read 
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as  follows :  "  There  appears  to  be  great  regularity  in  the  city.  Hon- 
esty is  as  much  in  fashion  as  in  Connecticut,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  much  greater  attention  to  good  morals  than  has  been  supposed 
in  the  country.  So  far  as  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  criterion 
of  religion,  a  comparison  between  this  city  and  many  places  in  Connecti- 
cut would  be  in  favor  of  New  York.  We  have  not  been  able  to  hire  a 
house,  and  shall  continue  in  lodgings  till  the  spring.  Great  expense  is 
not  required,  nor  does  it  add  to  the  reputation  of  any  person." 

As  Washington  himself,  on  his  late  tour  through  Cbnnecticut,  on  one 
occasion  passed  thirty-six  hours  at  a  very  poor  country  tavern  because 
"  it  was  contrary  to  law  and  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 
travel  on  the  Sabbath  day,"  and  New  York  did  not  suffer  by  comparison 
in  the  mind  of  a  keen  Connecticut  observer,  the  inference  is  clear.  ^ 

Oliver  Wolcott  had  been  appointed  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  in  Sep- 
tember, at  a  yearly  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,^  an  office  which  he 
hesitated  about  accepting.  Hamilton  wrote  to  him, "  I  am  persuaded  you 
will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  department  I  need  scarcely  add  that  your 
presence  here  as  soon  as  possible  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  business." 
Ellsworth  furnished  him  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living  in  New 
York,  and  remarked  that  he  could  keep  his  expenses  within  one  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  unless  he  should  change  his  style,  which  was  wholly 
•unnecessary.  Wolcott,  after  reaching  the  city  and  instituting  personal 
investigations,  decided  to  enter  the  service.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  an- 
nouncing the  fact,  saying,  "  The  example  of  the  President  and  his  family 
will  render  parade  and  expense  improper  and  disreputabla"  Writing  a 
few  days  later  to  his  father  upon  the  condition  of  affairs,  he  said,  "  What 
arrangements  are  in  contemplation  with  respect  to  the  public  debt  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn,  though  I  believe,  from  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  Secretary,  that  they  will  be  prudent,  sensible,  and  firm." 

The  organization  of  the  Treasury  Department  occupied  much  time. 
The  machinery  must  be  constructed  upon  a  plan  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion, suited  to  every  object  and  exigency  of  the  great  untried  future. 
The  numberless  official  forms  to  be  used  in  every  branch  of  business  were 

1  Diary  of  Washington. 

*  Oliver  EUsworth  wrote  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  September  12,  1780,  aa  follows:  "The 
Treasury  Department  is  at  length  arranged  and  filled. 

Secretary,    salary,  $8,500,    Colonel  Hamilton  of  New  York. 

ComptroUer     '<        2,000,    Mr.  Eveleigh  of  South  Carolina. 

Auditor  "        1,500,    Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Register  '<        1,250,     Mr.  Nonrse,  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer         "        2,000,     Mr.  Meridith,  Pennsylvania. 
I  think  your  merit  would  have  justified  your  standing  higher  on  the  list,  but  yon  are  young 
enough  to  rise,  and  I  believe  you  ought  to  accept  the  appointment.*'  —  Fdmily  Archives. 
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to  be  prescribed  for  the  first  time ;  custom-houses  and  loan-offices  r^u- 
bted ;  provision  made  for  the  efficient  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
leveoue  ;  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  systematized ;  in  all 
of  which  the  easy  attainment  of  complete  information  at  the  Treasury 
was  to  be  united  with  the  preservation  of  central  and  local  accountability. 
Eveiythirig  connected  with  the  finance  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
almost  inextricable  confusion.  The  national  debt,  originating  chiefly  in 
the  Revolution,  was  of  two  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic.  The  foreign 
debt,  amounting  to  nearly  twelve  millions,  wa.t  due  to  France,  Holland, 
and  a  fraction  to  Spain.  The  domestic  debt,  due  to  individuals  in 
America  for  loans  to  the  goveraiiient  or  supplies  furnished  to  the  army, 
reached  forty-two  millions.  Another  class  of  debts,  amounting  to  some 
twenty-five  millions,  rested  upon  a  different  footing ;  the  States  iudividu- 
ally  had  constructed  works  of  defense  within  their  respective  limits,  and 
a(l%'anced  pay,  bounties,  provisions,  clothing,  and  munitions  of  war  to 
Continental  troops.  Hamilton  proposed  not  only  that  the  foreign  debt 
should  be  paid  strictly  according  to  the  terms  of  contract,  but  that  all 
domestic  debts,  including  those  of  the  particular  States,  should  be  funded, 
and  that  the  nation  should  become  responsible  for  their  payment  to  the 
full  amount. 

Oliver  Wolcott'  was  a  young  man  of  thirty, but  not  without  experience 
in  finance,  having  been  for  nine  years  almost  constantly  employed  by  his 

'  For  the  origin  of  the  Wolcott  family 
■■pinvming  the  Wuhiitt  coat  of 
iLln-.    John  Wok-..tt  of  Wolcc 
Njtil.la,   duighU-r    of  Sir 
(•id.  Knight,  trun  a  gaint 
tbf   king    through   skill- 
■litrpapoii  Henry,  in   tvl- 
•vfnt.  I'hangnl   Wolcott's 
inz'.a.stleioii  the  shield  in 
s>i/a"j  Hidtn-y  of  Ancifnt 
•anH-lq  .\irKH<'.-i  in  1630^ 
tr>t  vtllen  of  Windsir  ; 
'roAtiyrt  provwdings  of 
'  I'BDWticut  ;  ajiii  waa  an- 
"/u.  ill  of  the  latter  SUt« 
.li.u>    luarHi^l     Matth^H- 
-.ri-.t    if     .'Uybrook,     an.l 
!-..!._•  Lrr    illustrious  lie- 
':.>r-J^i-tic-..rtheLTnilri| 
>SL-t,  \V„l.-..ri,one  of  the 
■-V  l«iiiiiful  Martha  Pit- 
«-  Ih*-  famoui   Covrmar  Koger  Wol. 
.(tK.nc    till  niitiHTOU''  ehiWran  werr  < 
lijiial   [b«    L>t--.laratiuJi  of  luilu|i 
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natdve  State  in  public  matters  of  a  financial  character.  Since  1788  he 
had  been  Comptroller  of  Connecticut  He  belonged  to  that  line  of 
remarkable  men  of  whom  it  was  said  that  "none  other  in  America 
were  more  honored  and  trusted."  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  history,  no 
family  on  this  continent  has  preserved  through  all  its  generations  a 
purer  fame. 

There  was  yet  no  recognized  cabinet ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  no  cabinet 
meetings,. according  to  the  usual  ministerial  consultations  at  the  courts  of 
Europe.  The  secretaries  were  the  President's  auxiliaries  rather  than 
counselors.  He  called  them  together  in  council  at  intervals,  but  it  was 
chiefly  to  give  them  instructions ;  for  the  cabinet  as  an  advisory  body 
was  unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent was  made  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  departments, 
and  although  he  drifted  into  the  habit  of  consulting  with  the  secretaries, 
such  a  course  was  wholly  at  his  option.  In  England,  according  to  long- 
established  usages,  if  the  ministers^  being  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
mental departments,  failed  to  command  the  confidence  of  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  ministerial  disruption  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  the  sovereign  intrusted  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  to  a 
person  in  favor  with  that  majority.  Such  change  defeated  one  system 
of  politics  and  established  another.     But  Congress,  although,  in  the  prac- 

Matthew  GriswoM  of  Lyme,  and  was  the  mother  of  Governor  Roger  Griswold  —  the  lady  who 
had  eleven  governors  among  her  own  immediate  family  connections  and  descendants,  with  at 
least  thirty  judges,  and  numerous  lawyers  and  clerg>'men  of  prominence.  The  Wolcotts  have 
intermarried  with  many  New  York  families,  and  their  descendants  are  nearly  as  numerous 
in  the  New  York  of  to-day  as  in  Connecticut. 

Oliver  Wolcott,  the  financier,  and  third  governor  in  the  Wolcott  family  (bom  1760,  died 
•1833),  was  the  son  of  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott,  senior,  and  a  graduate  from  Yale  in  1778. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Stoughton.  He  was  the  Comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  from  1791  to 
1795,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  1795  to  1800,  when  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  In  1802  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced an  extensive  manufacturing  enterprise  at  Wolcottville,  near  Litchfield,  in  connection 
with  his  brother  Frederick,  who  married  Betsy  Huntington  of  Norwich  ;  among  the  children 
of  the  latter  is  Frederick  Henry  Wolcott  of  Astoria,  Long  Island.  Mary  Ann  Wolcott,  the 
youngest  sister  of  Oliver  and  Frederick,  was  the  distinguished  beauty  who  married  Chauneey 
Goodrich.  The  wife  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  the  chief  justice,  was  Abigail  Wolcott,  cousin  of 
the  governor.  Nearly  all  the  Wolcott  ladies  were  celebrate<l  for  personal  beauty.  None 
more  so,  however,  than  Jenisha  Wolcott,  daughter  of  Samuel,  the  brother  of  Governor  Oliver 
Wolcott,  senior,  who  married  Epaphras  Bissell,  a  descendant  of  John  Bissell,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Windsor,  and  projector  of  the  first  ferry  across  the  Connecticut  River ;  her  sister 
Sophia  married  Martin  Ellsworth,  son  of  the  chief  justice.  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Epaphras 
and  Jerusha  Bissell,  married  Jane  Ann  Maria  Reed  in  1823,  whose  second  son.  Dr.  Arthur 
Bissell  of  New  York,  married  Anna  Browne,  daughter  of  Judge  Browne  of  Rye,  New  York,  a 
descendant  of  Thomas  Browne  of  Rye,  England,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  town  of  Rye, 
New  York,  himself  a  descendant  from  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  standard-bearer  of  England, 
whose  wife  was  daughter  of  Marquis  of  Montague — brother  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
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tioe  of  lequiring  the  heads  of  departments  to  appear  in  person  and  give 
explanations  upon  any  desired  subject  during  Washington's  administra- 
tion, had  no  power  to  disturb  such  officials,  and  regarded  them  as  under 
the  executive,  and  of  subordinate  importance.^ 

Hamilton  was  not  slow  in  applying  all  the  skill  and  method  of  which 
he  was  master  to  the  production  of  an  elaborate  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Treasury ;  he  also  unfolded,  his  plans  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  credit,  and  on  Saturday,  the  2d  of  January,  submitted 
both  to  the  President,  who,  after  reading,  and  conversing  for 
some  time  with  the  secretary  on  the  subject,  walked  to  Chief  Justice 
Jay's  residence,  with  whom  he  still  further  discussed  the  important 
matter,  remaining  to  drink  tea  informally  with  the  chief  justice  and 
his  fiunily.  Secretary  Knox  presented  his  report  of  the  state  of  the 
frontiers  to  the  President  on  the  4th,  the  day  on  which  commenced  the 
second  session  of  the  first  Congress. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  formalities  observed  by  President  Wash- 
ington in  his  early  intercourse  with  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment Following  the  example  of  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  he  inaugurated  a  custom  of  delivering  in  person  his  message  on 
the  opening  of  Congress  to  the  two  houses  sitting  in  a  joint  session  — 
which  was  subsequently  abandoned.  Arrangements  having  been  per- 
fected by  a  committee,  he  drove  on  Friday,  the  8th,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  Federal  Hall  in  Wall  Street,  in  a  coach  ^*^  ^ 
«lrawn  by  six  horses  preceded  (quoting  his  own  language)  "  by  Colonel 
Humphreys  and  Major  Jackson  in  uniform,  on  my  two  white  horses, 
and  followed  by  Messrs.  Lear  and  Nelson  in  my  chariot,  and  Mr.  Lewis, 
on  horseback,  following  them  In  their  rear  was  the  Chief  Justice  of 
^the  United  States,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  War  Depart- 
ments, in  their  respective  carriages,  and  in  the  order  they  are  named. 
At  the  outer  door  I  was  met  by  the  door-keepers  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  Senate-Chamber;  and  passing  from 
thenoe  to  the  chair  through  the  Senate  on  the  right,  and  the  House  on 
the  left,  I  took  my  seat.     The  gentlemen  who  attended  me  followed  and 

1  "  In  the  month  of  July  the  Senate  ordered  that  the  Secretary-  of  Fonujoi  Affaire  attend 
th«  Senate  to-morrow,  and  bring  with  him  such  papere  as  are  requisite  to  ^nve  full  iuforma- 
don  lektiTe  to  the  consular  convention  Iwtween  France  and  the  UnitiMl  States.  The 
swmrtmry  appeared  according  to  the  resolution,  and  made  the  mjuired  explanations.  Tin- 
»*vretarirt  were  the  creatures  of  the  law,  not  of  the  Constitution  ;  an<l  for  that  reason  Mr. 
J-ffrnon  was  of  opinion  that  neither  branch  of  Congress  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the  head> 
of  the  departments  for  information  or  jMipere,  except  through  the  President.  That  pnicticr 
r.-L-*  long  since  been  abandoned  ;  and  all  communications  l)etwet»n  the  houses  of  Congress  and 
:b-  departments  are  by  correspondence."  —  Shaffner'sIIiMory  of  America^  Div.  III. 
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took  their  stand ' behind  the  Senators;  the  whole  rising  as  I  entered. 
After  being  seated,  at  which  time  the  members  of  both  Houses  also  sat,  I 
rose,  as  they  also  did,  and  made  my  speech ;  delivering  one  copy  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  another  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  —  after  which,  and  being  a  few  moments  seated,  I  retired, 
bowing  on  each  side  to  the  assembly  (who  stood)  as  I  passed,  and  de- 
scending to  the  lower  hall,  attended  ^  before,  I  returned  with  them  to 
my  house." 

The  importance  attached  to  details  in  the  mind  of  Washington  is  curi- 
ously revealed  in  his  circumstantial  diary.  When  consulted  as  to  the 
time  and  place  for  the  delivery  of  the  answers  of  the  Senate  and  House 
to  his  speech,  he  decided  upon  Thursday,  at  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve,  and  named  his  own  residence ;  giving  as  reasons  for 
choosing  this  place,  that  it  seemed  most  consistent  with  usage  and 
custom,  and  because  there  was  no  third  room  in  Federal  Hall  prepared 
to  which  he  could  call  the  gentlemen,  and  to  go  into  either  of  the  cham- 
bers appropriated  to  the  Senate  or  Kepresentatives  did  not  seem  proper. 
Accordingly,  "  at  the  hours  appointed,  the  Senate  and  House  presented 
their  respective  addresses,  the  members  of  both  coming  in  carriages, 
and  the  latter  with  the  Mace  preceding  the  Speaker.  The  address  of  the 
Senate  was  presented  by  the  Vice-President,  and  that  of  the  House  by 
the  Speaker  thereof."  After  the  ceremony,  twelve  members  remained  to 
dine  with  the  President. 

The  same  day  Hamilton  appeared  before  Congress  with  his  proposition 
for  the  funding  of  the  public  debt  He  presented  the  subject  clearly, 
and  with  such  courage  and  consistency  that  his  arguments  carried  great 
weight  He  said  the  foreign  debt  should  be  paid  strictly  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  this  no  one  pretended  to  deny.  But  when 
he  touched  upon  the  domestic  debt,  a  multiplicity  of  objections  were  im- 
mediately aroused ;  and  his  fearless  advocacy  of  making  no  difference 
between  the  creditors  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the  States,  because  both 
descriptions  of  debt  were  contracted  for  the  same  objects,  gave  rise  to 
some  of  the  most  exciting  debates  ever  heard  in  our  Congressional  halls. 
As  the  national  legislators  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  country,  and  the  two  parties,  friends  and  opponents  of 
Federal  principles,  were  about  equally  balanced,  every  subject  being 
discussed  with  direct  reference  to  its  bearings  on  State  sovereignty  —  the 
original  apple  of  discord  —  a  glimmer  of  the  violence  of  the  tempest  may 
be  perceived  from  the  first  Hamilton  proposed  to  open  a  loan  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  debt,  as  well  of  the  particular  States  as  of  the  Union  ; 
and  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  bear  an  increased  demand  upon  it,  he 
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recommended  an  increase  of  duties  on  imported  wines,  tea,  etc.,  and  a 
duty  on  home-made  liquors. 

The  sharpest  controversy  hinged  on  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts, 
and  the  terms  as  to  the  period  of  payment  and  rate  of  interest  of  the 
general  debt  thus  proposed  to  be  established.     The  debts  of  the  respec- 
tive States  were  very  unequal  in  amount ;  and  investigations  concerning 
the  services  rendered  by  each  State  brought  to  the  front  all  the  local 
prejudices  of  a  century,  and  all  manner  of  invidious  comparisons.     An- 
other prominent  question  upon  which  the  members  were  almost  evenly 
divided  was  the  payment  of  the  whole  amount,  rather  than  the  mere 
market  value  of  the  government  paper.     This  paper  had  in  most  cases 
passed  through  many  hands,  and  was  immensely  depreciated  below  its 
nominal  value.     The  original  creditors,  therefore,  and  the  subsequent 
holders,  had  lost  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  depreciation.     The  proposal 
to  assume  the  whole  debt  as  it  stood  on  the  face  of  the  paper,  and  pay  it 
to  the  present  holders,  was  said  to  be  inequitable,  inasmuch  as  these  had 
purchased  it  at  the  depreciated  value,  and  had  no  claim  to  be  remuner- 
ated for  the  losses  of  the  previous  holders. 

Other  business  of  grave  importance  came  before  this  session  of  Con- 
gress in  New  York  City,  not  least  of  which  was  the  enumeration  of  in- 
habitants of  the.  Union,  the  establishing  of  a  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion, the  providing  of  means  of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  for 
T^ating  treaties  and  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  the  location  of  the 
pennanent  seat  of  government. 

Meanwhile  the  city  was  gay  with  all  manner  of  festivities  public  and 
private  —  the  balls  and  dinners  were  more  numerous  than  the  evenings 
—and  the  principal  statesmen  were  constantly  meeting  in  social  circles, 
and  everywhere  discussing  the  great  topics  of  the  hour.  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton's levees  on  Friday  evenings  were  largely  attended,  and  Mrs.  Jay, 
Mis.  Hamilton,  and  Mra.  Knox  each  had  a  special  evening,  aside  from 
giving  dinners  every  week. 

The  residence  of  Washington  in  Franklin  Square  proved  inconvenient 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  out  of  town,  and  as  Postmaster-General 
Osgood  wished  to  return  to  his  house,  having  lived  at  his  country-seat 
three  miles  to  the  north  during  the  interim,  the  President  arranged  on  the 
1st  of  February  for  removal  to  the  McComb  mansion  in  Broadway,  a  little 
Wow  Trinity  Church  —  the  former  residence  of  the  French  minister. 
On  the  3d  he  tells  us  that  he  visited  the  various  apartments  of  his  future 
home,  "  and  made  a  disposition  of  the  rooms,  fixed  on  some  furniture  of 
the  Minister's  to  be  sold,  and  directed  additional  stables  built "  ;  on  the 
6th,  he  walked  to  the  place  to  decide  upon  the  exact  site  for  the  projected 
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Htjibles ;  on  the  13th,  walked  ^^in  down  Broadway  to  the  new  hou-se 
iiiid  gave  directious  for  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture;  and  on  the 
2llth,  entered  the  following  paragraph  in  his  diary :  "  Sat  from  nine  until 
eleven  for  Mr.  TrumhuU.  Walked 
afterwards  to  my  new  house  —  then 
,  rode  a  few  miles  with  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton and  the  children  before  dinner; 
after  which  I  agani  visited  my  new 
house,  in  my  coach  (because  it  rained)." 
The  appointments  of  the  Broadway 
residence  were  ostensibly  arranged  for 
substantial  comfort,  but  such  were  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  Washington,  and 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  that  the  whole 
mansion  when  prepared  for  his  occu- 
pancy had  a  very  luxurious  air.  Pic- 
tures, vases,  and  other  articles  of  orna- 
ment had  been  brought  from  Mount 
Vernon,  china  and  glaas  were  imported,  much  of  it  having  been  made  to 
order,  and  the  old  family  plate  was  melted  and  reproduced  in  more  el^ant 
and  shapely  style.  The  tea-service  was  particularly  massive,  the  salver 
twenty-two  inches  long  by  seventeen  wide,  and  every  piece  bore  the  family 
arms.  The  President's  birthday,  for  the  first  time  being  celebrated  in 
nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  and  honored  by  the  "Tammany 
Society  or  Columbian  Order,"  in  New  York,'  with  resolutions  to  commem- 
orate the  occasion  forever  afterward,  was  chiefly  employed  by  him  in  super- 
intending the  transfer  of  his  furniture ;   and  on  Tuesday  the  23d,  after 

'  Shortly  ifter  Wanhington's  inauguration,  M»y  12,  1788,  the  "Tammuiy  Society  or 
Columbian  Order"  was  founded.  It  waa  composed  at  R  rat  of  the  moderate  men  of  both  politi- 
cal pnrties,  auil  Beema  not  to  have  been  recognized  as  a  party  institution  until  the  time  of 
JeHi'rson  as  President,  'WilUsm  Mooney  was  the  first  Grand  Sachem  ;  his  succesaor  in  17M 
was  William  Pitt  Smith,  and  in  1791  Josiah  Ogden  HofTman  received  the  honor.  Joho 
PinUrd  was  the  lirat  Sagamore.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  scribe  of  the  council  in  1761.  It  traa 
stictly  a  national  society,  baseil  on  the  principles  of  patriotism,  and  had  for  iti  at^ect  tte 
]>erpetuation  of  a  true  love  for  our  own  country.  Aboriginal  forma  and  ceremoniet  were 
adopted  in  IIh  incorjioration  ;  the  year  waa  divided  into  wasons  of  bloaioms,  fraita,  and 
snovi'B,  and  Che  seasons  Into  moons.  Its  officeni  were  a  Grand  Sachem  —  chosen  from  thirteen 
sachenia  —  a  Sagsmore,  and  a  Wiskinskie.  This  was  dons  partly  to  conciliate  the  ni 
tribes  of  Indians  who  were  devastating  our  defenaeleaa  frontiers,  and  partly  U 
anti-repuhliciin  {irini'lples  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  It  was  named  from  TamrunT, 
the  celebrated  Indian  chief  whose  legendary  history  has  been  curioualy  sketched  by  Dr. 
Mitchell.  To  John  Trumbull,  the  author,  belongs  the  distinction  of  lirat  originating  the  deng- 
nation  "St.  Tammany."  He  thought,  it  ia  aaid,  it  not  worth  while  to  let  Great  Britada 
uiODopollze  all  tlic  saints  in  Uit  calendar,  and  so  chose  a  genuine  American  gi 
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dinner,  he  wrote,  "  Mrs.  Washington,  myself,  and  children  removed  and 
lodged  in  our  new  habitation." 

The  Indians  about  this  time  appeared  determined  to  prevent  through 
fatrbarous  depredations  the  existence  of  towns  beyond  the  Ohio  River. 
A  New  England  company,  formed  in  1787,  had  purchased  a  large  ter- 
ritory from  the  general  government,  and  commenced  settlements  the 
following  year,  of  which  Marietta  was  the  first.  But  the  savages  Iibl' 
noBied  the  settlers  so  perpetually  that  Congress  directed  Knox  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  subject,  who,  in  his  able  report,  stated  that  over  fitfteen 
hundred  persons  had  either  been  murdered  or  carried  iuto  captivity 
daring  the  two  years  since  1788,  and  an  immense  amount  of  property 
destroyed.  Vigorous  steps  to  check  the  mischief  weie  at  once  taken. 
Washington  had  hoped  to  give  security  to  the  pioneers  of  Ohio  by  pacific 
amngements,  but  found  it  necessary  to  institute  offensive  operations  in 
that  direction,  which,  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1790,  were  not  termi- 
uted  until  after  the  signal  victory  of  General  Wayne  in  1794. 

In  the  Carolinas  and  Greorgia  the  Indians  quarreled  with  their  white 
neighbors ;   and   the  Spaniards  tampered  with  the  Creeks  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  furnishing  them  with  fire-arms  and  clothing.     Sev- 
eiml  attempts  had  been  made  hitherto  by  the  government,  without  sue- 
ceas,  to  treat  with  these  latter  tribes.     An  ingenious  plan  was  devised  in 
February  to  lure  their  great  chief,  Alexander  McGillivray,  an  educated  half- 
breed,  to  New  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  him  of  the  propri- 
fitr  of  a  treaty  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war,  about  to  be  precipitated  by 
ihe  disorderly  and  disrepuUible  people  of  both  nations.     On  the 
l*Kh  of  March  Washington  held  a  long  conversation  with  Colonel 
Marinus   Willett,  who  had  agreed  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  Creeks 
which  must  necessarily  be  conducted  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and 
who  shortly  started  for  their  country  at  the  South.     On  the  1st  of  July 
•official  information  reached  the  President  that  Willett  was  on  his  return, 
ioeompanied  by  McGillivray  and  twenty-eight  of  his  principal  chiefs 
iikd  warriors,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Hopewell,  in  South  Carolina. 
Messages  were  at  once  sent  to  the  governors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,   requesting  them  to  show  every  possible   respect   to   the 
Qavelers,  at  the  public  expense. 

Their  arrival  in  New  York  created  a  sensation.  The  members  of  the 
Tunmany  Society,  arrayed  in  Indian  costume,  went  out  to  meet  them, 
with  the  military,  and  escorted  them,  to  the  house  of  Secretary  Knox 
There  they  were  received  with  great  ceremony.  They  were  then  taken 
iZkd  introduced  to  the  President,  and  from  thence  to  Governor  Clinton ; 
4ftcr   which  they  dined  at  the  city  tavern,  Knox  and  a  great  number 
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of  distinguished  mec  being  present  They  remained  in  the  city  about  six 
weeks.  A  military  review  by  the  President  and  Secretary  Knox,  for 
their  benefit,  on  Colonel  Eutgers's  grounds,  July  27,  was  rendered  mem- 
orable by  the  large  array  of  officers  in  fuU  uniform.  On  the  2d  of  August 
the  Indians  were  entertained  with  a  great  banquet,  at  which  were  present 
all  the  notable  statesmen  of  the  day.  The  Tammany  Society  enlivened 
the  occasion  with  songs,  and  the  Creek  sachems  danced.  The  orators  of 
both  parties  made  bng  speeches,  and  wine  flowed  freely.  Washington 
dined  several  of  the  chiefs  one  day  at  his  own  table,  and  afber  the  meal 
invited  them  to  walk  down  Broadway.  Curious  to  see  the  effect  upon 
the  savage  mind  of  the  large  full-length  portrait  of  himself  which  Trum- 
bull had  just  completed  for  the  city  corporation,  he  led  them  suddenly 
into  its  presence.  They  stood  stiff  and  mute  with  astonishment  for  some 
minutes.  One  of  the  chiefs  finally  advanced  and  touched  the  cold  flat 
surface  with  his  hand,  exclaiming,  "  Ugh !  ^'  Each  of  the  others  slowly 
followed  his  example,  and  aU  turned  away,  suspicious  of  the  art  which 
could  imprint  a  great  soldier,  dressed  for  battle,  and  standing  beside  his 
war-horse,  upon  a  strip  of  canvas.  TrumbuU  afterwards  tried  in  vain  to 
obtain  their  portraits.  Knox,  after  some  time  spent  in  preliminaries, 
succeeded  in  negotiating  the  terms  of  a  satisfactory  and  much-desired 
treaty,  which,  indeed,  ceded  to  the  Indians  nearly  all  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  which  was  ratified  in  Federal  Hall  with  great  ceremony  on  the 
13th  of  August.  Washington  and  his  suite  appeared  at  noon  of  that 
day  in  the  Hall  of  Bepresentati^es,  and  presently  the  Tammany  sachems 
ushered  in  McGillivray  and  his  chiefs,  adorned  with  their  finest  feathera 
The  treaty  was  read  and  interpreted ;  and  the  President  in  a  short  forci- 
ble speech  explained  the  justice  of  its  various  provisions  —  to  each  of 
which  the  Indian  potentates  grunted  approval  McGillivray  made  a  short 
speech  in  reply ;  the  treaty  was  duly  signed,  Washington  presented  the 
chieftain  with  a  string  of  wampum,  for  a  memorial,  with  a  paper  of 
tobacco  as  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  calumet,  then  came  a  general  shak-' 
ing  of  hands,  and  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  a  song  of  peace,  in 
which  the  Creek  warriors  joined  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion. 

Early  in  March  the  legislature  of  New  York  appointed  commissioners 
to  settle,  if  possible,  the  chronic  controversy  with  Vermont  New  York 
had  opposed  the  petition  of  Vermont  for  admission  into  the  confederacy 
in  1776,  and  Congress  had  hesitated  until  the  people  became  indignant, 
when  the  second  appeal  w£is  made  in  1777 ;  again  in  1787  New  York 
had  interposed  a  protest  to  defeat  an  application,  although  at  that  time 
the  population  of  Vermont  was  increasing  so  rapidly  that  New  York 
found  it  difficult  to  establish  her  jurisdiction  in  the  declared  rebellious 
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districts.  But  the  commissioners,  of  whom  the  scholarly  Chancellor 
Livingston  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  were  in  1790  empowered  to 
declare  the  consent  of  New  York  to  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the 
Union  —  New  York  relinquishing  all  claims  to  lands  in  Vermont  or 
jurisdiction  over  them,  upon  the  payment  of  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  and 
the  commissioners  were  also  to  decide  upon  the  perpetual  boundary 
between  the  two  States.  Vermont  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  in 
March  of  the  following  year  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  State  ad- 
mitted into  the  Federal  Union. 

Foreign  affairs  created  intense  anxiety  at  this  jimcture.  With  Great 
Britain  several  points  of  difference  existed;  Adams  had  found  it  im- 
{tossible  to  n^otiate  a  commercial  treaty  on  favorable  terms,  and  the 
British  Cabinet  declined  to  send  a  minister  to  the  United  States.  The 
uld  grudges  and  jealousies  of  the  war  bad  by  no  means  been  extinguished, 
and  Americans,  regarding  the  Britons  as  natural  enemies,  were  i^eady  to 
take  offense  easily,  as  well  as  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  i-etaliate.  An 
effort  to  treat  with  Portugal  had  failed,  owing  —  it  was  confidently  be- 
heved  —  to  the  adverse  influence  of  England.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco 
had  been  faithful  to  his  agreements ;  but  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli  plundered  American  vessels  and  enslaved  their  masters, 
uiiich  many  attributed,  together  with  the  bloody  incursions  of  the 
western  savages,  to  the  machinations  of  the  British.  And  the  intricate 
and  embarrassing  disputes  with  Spain  concerning  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  helped  to  render  the  commerce  of  the  country  more 
re>tricted  than  when  it  had  formed  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Washington  had  just  returned  from  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  the  morning 
••t*  March  21,  when  Jefferson  was  announced.     "Show   him    in" 

March  21. 

exclaimed  the  President,  his  face  brightening  with  real  jileasure, 
then,  not  waiting  an  instant,  advanced  to  meet  his  guest  in  the  entrance 
|tassage.  The  greeting  was  one  of  special  warmth  and  cordiality.  Jeffer- 
'*>i\s  coming  on  that  day  was  particularly  opportune.  Not  twenty-four 
h«»urs  ha<i  elapsed  since  Washington  and  Jay  had  been  engaged  in  earnest 
•  i»n5ideration  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  certain  captives 
:n  Algiers,  and  the  sending  of  persons  in  the  character  of  chai-ges  d'affaires 
w»  the  courts  of  Eun)pe.  Jefferson,  fresh  from  the  Old  World  atnios- 
}»henf,  and  bringing  the  latest  intelligence  concerning  its  public  affairs, 
•*\is  w^flcome  indeed.  He  had  been  a  fortnight  on  the  route  from  Monti- 
rllo — his  beautiful  Virginia  country-seat  —  a  storm  of  snow  having 
«T^tly  impeded  his  progress.  Obliged,  on  account  of  bad  roads,  to  leave 
:.:-  private  carriage  in  Alexandria,  to  l)e  sent  to  New  York  by  water,  he 
a  •!  (unsigned  himself  to  a  slow  stage,  which  moved  only  two  or  three  miles 
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an  hour  by  day  and  one  at  night;  but  his  horses  were  led,  and  he 
mounted  one  of  them  from  time  to  time  to  relieve  his  fatigue.  At 
Philadelphia  he  visited  Franklin,  who,  although  in  bed  and  very  feeble, 
listened  with  excited  interest  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  French  Eev- 
olution. 

Jay,  Hamilton,  Knox,  Osgood,  Livingston,  and  the  circle  of  New  York's 
principal  citizens,  hastened  to  do  honor  to  the  new  Secretary  of  State. 
"  The  courtesies  of  dinner-parties,"  wrote  JeflFerson,  "  placed  me  at  once 
in  their  familiar  society."  He  tried  to  obtain  a  house  on  Broadway,  but 
not  succeeding  rented  a  small  cottage  in  Maiden  Lane,  near  the  residence 
of  Thomas  Hartley,  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania.  Business 
had  accumulated  in  expectation  of  his  ai:rival,  and  he  was  quickly  immersed 
in  its  perplexing  details.  But  he  was  amazed  at  the  tenor  of  table  con- 
versations. When  he  went  abroad  the  democratic  tendencies  of  his  own 
country  were  at  full  tide,  and  he  found  France  heaving  with  the  coming 
earthquake.  His  house  in  Paris  had  been  the  resort  of  the  leaders  of 
political  reform,  and  he  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
revolutionists ;  had  even  traveled  through  their  country  on  foot,  entered 
the  hovels  of  the  peasants,  peeped  into  the  pot  to  learn  what  the  poor 
woman  was  preparing  for  dinner,  handled  the  miserable  black  bread  that 
mothers  gave  their  hungry  children,  and  felt  of  the  bed,  on  which  he  had 
taken  care  to  sit,  to  ascertain  its  material  and  quality.  "  My  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  natural  rights  cannot  be  heightened,"  he  wrote,  "  but 
it  is  roused  and  excited  by  daily  exercise."  He  had  returned  home  to 
find  the  favorite  sentiment,  according  to  his  observations,  a  "preference 
for  kingly  instead  of  republican  government."  He  was  disappointed  with 
the  Constitution.  There  was,  moreover,  a  practical  question  before  Con- 
gress, the  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  which  disturbed  his  sense  of 
justice;  and  Hamilton's  project  of  a  national  bank  he  regarded  as  an 
evil  of  superlative  magnitude  —  a  fountain  of  demoralization. 

In  personal  appearance  Jefferson  was  not  altogether  prepossessing. 
He  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-seven,  was  nearly  as  tall  as  Washington, 
well-built  but  awkward  and  loose-jointed,  with  a  fair  complexion,  cold- 
blue  eyes,  and  reddish  hair.  His  wife  dying  many  years  before,  he  had 
filled  the  place  of  both  parents  to  his  lovely  daughters,  and  was  a  tender 
and  indulgent  father,  whom  they  venerated  as  wiser  and  better  than 
other  men.  He  possessed  original  and  solid  merit,  together  with  great 
magnetism  of  intellect,  and  matchless  intensity  of  convictions  upon  all 
subjects  to  which  he  gave  his  attention. 

It  was  at  Hamilton's  dinner-table  that  he  first  advocated  aiding 
France  to  throw  off  her  monarchial  yoke.     Hamilton  shook  his  bead  and 
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declared  himself  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality.  This  ques- 
tion  proaently  assumed  vital  importance.  JefTerson  opposed  Hamilton's 
funding  system,  and  seemed  to  distnist  all  his  measures.  The  most 
stonny  discussions  were  of  constant  occurrence,  trifles  were  exaggerated, 
and  political  excitement  spread  through  the  country.  Thus  developed 
that  division  in  politics,  which,  gradually  rising  to  the  diguity  of  party 
organization,  was  known  aa  Federalism  and  Kepublicanism. 

A  new  edifice  had  arisen  upon  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Trinity  Church, 
which  was  consecrated  on  the  25th  in  presence  of  a  •''^tinguished  ^^ 
audience ;  Washington  and  family  were  seated  duiing  the  exer- 
cises in  the  richly  ornamented  pew  set  apart  by  the  wardens  and  vestry- 
men for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  a  canopy  over  it' ;  an- 
other pew  was  arranged  for  the  governor  of  New  York.  On  the  same 
evening  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Jay,  General  Philip  and  Mrs. 
Schuyler,  Secretary  Jefferson,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Secretary 
and  Mra.  Knox,  Mrs.  Greene,  Senator  Carroll,  Senator  Henry,  Judge 
Wilson,  James  Madison,  and  Colonel  William  S.  Smith  dined  with  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Washington  at  their  home  in  Broadway.  On  the 
following  Thursday  we  find  Governor  Clinton,  Lieutenant-Governor  Van 
Coitlandt,  Speaker  John  Watts  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  Judge  Duane, 
BaroD  Steuben,  Arthur  Lee,  Rufus  King,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Clynier, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  Mr.  Heister,  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson, 
and  otiier  members  of  Congress,  gathered  about  Washington's  dinner- 
table. 

Tlie  city  treasurer,  or  chamberlain,  appointed  in  1789  was  Daniel 
Phoenix,  an  eminent  and  wealthy  %^&^*^^^^''S'^i'^3^St^?*^'^ 
New  York  merchant,  who  con-  jl*..  -*''*-*'«N**p>i,A»»,*»i^^,,<^^  S 
tinned  to  hold  the  position  for  S^  K  Frfmifi  i»  y/ ihe  Snrtr,  m^S 
twemy  years— until  compelled  $>  £'T'^*  °*'*  I*"".?- /■J'^*''^  wl 
to  resign  from  dechnmg  health.  j|U]  New-Yo^.  ir^«-ry»B  1790:  n 
A  specimen  of  money  issued  un- 
der his  auspices  in  1790  will  be 
seen  in  the  sketch.  He  had  been 
W^ly  instrumental  in  placing  the 
New  York  hospital  in  a  position 

U>  fulfil]   the  intentions  of  its  foiiuders  ;  and  lie  was  a  trustee  as  well  as 
in  Trinity  ChiiP-h  f' 


■  Til*   i>4i>lutioii   to   set  apa 
Mu.h  ',  irw.     Thp  wanUna 
\arprv  r!ip  vsitrrnien  wpit  Audi 
J'B-.  .rotin  Uwis.  WilliBni  S.  ii.lii 
Ui/hU  JaiDM  Faniuli.ir,  Cliatlvs  .St; 
Knuuirk.  N'icbolaa  C'aniuii,  Mu«>  I 


<i<lonC  was  adapted 

R  CliiHf  .Instill'  .Iiiliii  ,Iay  iiTiil  i^-M.iyor  James  Duane, 

F1am-r<l.>y,  Hiilierl  Van  Wap-ti^ii.  Tlionw*  Itandall.  John 

iiluTt  ■'.  I.iriiif^tnn,  Matthow  C'lurkKon,  William 

>;ii),..Uis  Kiirlriiilit,  Alex.imliT  Ayifsbuty,  Gr-orgt 

Aulliouy  L.  mi;<fl;ker,  and  iiichard  Uarrison. 
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the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Society  library.  He  took  an  active  part, 
indeed,  in  the  inception  of  many  of  the  city  institutions,  contributing 
liberally  to  their  support.  He  was  also  connected  with  almost  every 
mercantile  institution  of  his  day.  His  name  is  particularly  and  pleas- 
antly identified  with  the  history  of  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee  from  1772  to  1812,  and  the  manager,  almost 
exclusively,  of  its  financial  concerns.^ 

The. treasurer  of  the  State  at  this  time  was  Gerard  Bancker,  of  the 
wealthy  Dutch  family  whose  representatives  had  fiUed  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  city  and  State  affairs  during  every  generation  of  that 
remarkable  century.  The  auditor  was  Peter  T.  Curtenius.  The  latter 
united  with  many  other  citizens,  as  the  spring  opened,  in  an  indignant 
protest  against  cutting  away  the  beautiful  trees  with  which  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  ornamented  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  be  executed  before  the  first  of  June.  Some  medical  philoso- 
pher had  convinced  the  authorities  that  the  public  health  demanded  the 
sacrifice,  but  the  public  taste  was  wounded  in  a  vital  point,  for  the  trees 
were  of  a  rich  variety,  and  had  been  selected  and  planted  with  care. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Franklin,  April  17,  produced  a  profound  sen- 
sation in  New  York :  a  resolution  moved  in  Congress  by  James 

Anril  17  o  •/ 

Madison  was  unanimously  adopted,  that  the  members  should  wear 
mourning  badges  for  one  month  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and  veneration. 

^  Daniel  Phoenix  was  the  son  of  Alexander  PhoBnix,  and  the  great  grandson  of  the  Alexander 
Phoenix  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  a  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Bart,  of  the 
great  Northumbrian  family  of  Fen  wicks,  who  removed  to  New  York  City  in  1640,  and  whose 
descendants  have  ever  since  been  among  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  Daniel 
Phoenix  was  bom  in  1742,  and  died  in  1812.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  early  entered 
into  the  business  of  importing  goo<l8  from  Great  Britain,  and  amassed  a  laige  fortune.  He 
was  a  patriot,  and  adhernl  strictly  to  the  non-importation  measures,  although  they  fell  with 
special  severity  upon  himself,  entirely  suspending  his  business  for  several  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  Committee  of  **  One  Hundred,"  and  when  the  British  entered  the  city  retired  to 
Morristown  with  his  family.  Upon  his  return,  in  1783,  he  found  his  house  had  been  homed 
and  much  of  his  pro^ierty  irretrievably  lost  But  he  soon  reinstated  himself  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  was  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  highest  trusts.  He  married, 
first,  Elizabeth  Tread  well  ;  second,  Elizabeth  Piatt.  It  is  retarded  as  a  curi«us  fact,  that  at 
the  funeral  of  the  latter,  in  1784,  *'  the  pall-bearers  were  ladies."  His  children  were  :  Gerard, 
died  in  infancy  ;  Alexander,  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1704,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Chicopee,  Massachusetts  —  bom  in  1777,  died  at  Harlem  in 
1863  ;  Elizabeth,  married  Nathaniel  Gibbs  Ingraham,  and  was  the  mother  of  Judge  Danie! 
P.  Ingraham  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  ;  Rebecca,  married  Eliphalet  Williams  of 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  ;  Amelia,  died  in  infancy  ;  Jennet,  married  Richard  Riker,  the 
well-known  District  Attorney  and  Recorder  of  New  York  ;  Sydney,  died  in  1800,  unmarried. 

The  male  line  of  the  descendants  of  Daniel  Phoenix  was  continued  only  in  the  chiklren  of 
his  second  son,  Alexander.  —  Contribution  by  Stephen  IFhitneff  PKtmiXj  in  Chambtr  nf  dmr 
merce  Records, 
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The  Tammany  Society,  the  Cincimiati,  indeed  all  public  bodies,  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  adopted  similar  resolutions,  and  wore  the  insignia  of 
mourning.  When  the  news  reached  France,  Mirabeau  addressed  a  silent 
and  sympathetic  audience,  proposing  a  decree  that  the  National  Assembly 
should  wear  mourning  three  days,  for  "the  genius  that  could  tame  t3rrants 
and  thunderbolts,  which  freed  America,  and  rayed  forth  upon  Europe 
torrents  of  light  —  the  sage  claimed  by  two  worlds,  the  man  for  whom 
the  history  of  science  and  the  history  of  empires  were  disputing  —  one 
of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  aided  philosophy  and  liberty  " ;  and  Lafay- 
ette and  Bochefoucauld  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted  by 
acclamation.  The  President  of  the  Assembly  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  loss  which  the  human  race  had 
sustained  ;  the  Abb^  Franchet  pronounced  a  eulogy  upon  his  life  and 
genius  in  presence  of  the  Commune  of  Paris ;  the  revolutionary  clubs, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  printers,  and  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Paris,  each  held  a  ceremonial  in  honor  of  the  departed  patriot;  and 
everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom  were  demonstrations  of  reverence 
and  of  sorrow.^ 

While  France  was  doing  homage  to  the  memory  of  Franklin,  New 
York  was  again  in  mourning.  One  of  her  own  native  statesmen  had  com- 
fdeted  his  useful  and  eventful  life.  William  Livingston,  the  widely  famed 
Xew  Jersey  governor,  died  at  "  Liberty  Hall,"  July  25,  at  the  age  of 
:dxty-seven.  Few  of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution  were  more  truly  of 
heroic  mold,  or  had  exeited  a  more  salutary  influence  over  the  forming 
c«.»mmunity.  He  was  consigned  to  the  tomb  with  touching  tenderness, 
and  with  every  mark  of  distinguished  and  genuine  respect. 

Three  weeks  prior  to  the  sad  event  Brockholst  Livingston,  the  gov- 
ernor's son,  delivered  an  oration  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  President  was 
present,  with  his  retinue,  the  heads  of  departments,  the  members  of  Con- 

*  Svmh,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  and  Deborah  Franklin,  born  September  11,  1744, 
«M  married  October  29,  1767,  to  Richard  Bache  ;  her  eight  children  were  :  1.  Benjamin 
Fruklin,  2.  WiUiam,  3.  Sarah,  4.  Elizabeth  Franklin,  5.  Louis,  6.  Deborah,  7.  Richard, 
fi.  Sarah.  Her  descendants,  numbering  at  the  present  time  nearly  two  hundred,  embrace  many 
4igtinguished  characters,  scientists,  physicians,  men  of  letters,  and  philanthropists.  Her 
lervnth  son^  Richard,  married,  in  1805,  Sophia  Dallas,  daughter  of  Alexander  James  Dallas, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1814,  and  sister  of  George  Mifflin  Dallas,  Vice-President  from 
1*45  to  1849  ;  and  one  of  their  sons  was  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  the  intellectual  giant  who 
■x-fjceiFed  the  .vientific  methods  for  the  development  of  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  United 
>t*tr\  a  work  which  conferred  benefits  upon  navigation  Iwyond  expression  in  language,  and 
!i*d*  his  name  honored  throughout  the  civilized  world  ;  another  son,  George,  was  an  otficerof 
tir  Tnile*!  States  Navy,  and  lost  his  life  in  1846,  while  in  command  of  an  expedition  engaged 
IS  the  hazardous  business  of  sounding  the  Golf  Stream. 
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gress,  foreign  characters,  and  all  that  was  notable  in  the  pulpit,  halls  of 
learning,  or  private  walks  of  life  in  the  metropolis.  Washington  ex- 
pressed himself  greatly  pleased  with  the  good  sense  and  eloquence  of  the 
speaker,^  the  tendency  of  whose  discourse,  he  said,  was  to  compare  "  the 
excellent  government  of  our  own  choice  with  what  it  would  have  been 
had  we  not  succeeded  in  our  opposition  to  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain 
to  enslave  us ;  and  to  show  how  we  ought  to  cherish  the  blessings  within 
our  reach  and  cultivate  the  seeds  of  harmony  and  unanimity  in  our  public 
councils."  *  Two  years  before  this,  ChanceUor  Livingston  had  figured  as 
the  orator  of  the  4th  of  July  celebration  in  the  same  sacred  edifice,  and 
with  keen  political  foresight  pointecl  out  the  course  in  which  things  were 
moving,  while  he  enriched  with  many  sagacious  reflections  and  happy 
aphorisms  his  varied  knowledge  of  historic  and  general  affairs.  Brock- 
hoist  Livingston  dwelt  more  definitely  upon  the  results  which  were  then 
undeveloped,  and  with  the  habitual  flexibility  of  a  lawyer  who  had  chosen 
the  bar  as  a  pathway  to  the  career  of  public  life,  entered  with  much 
imagery  and  humor  into  the  popular  spirit  of  the  moment  He  was  then 
thirty-three.  His  cousin,  the  Chancellor,  was  forty-three,  and  without  the 
sparkling  fancy  and  vivacity  which  were  the  former's  natural  gifts,  was 
cultured  and  accomplished  to  a  degree  of  elegance  not  often  met  at  that 
period  even  in  the  higher  circles  of  thought 

The  mansion  of  the  ChanceUor,  in  lower  Broadway,  was  sumptuously 
furnished.  Its  walls  were  adorned  with  Gobelin  tapestry  of  unique  design, 
and  beautiful  paintings  and  costly  ornaments  gi'eeted  the  eye  in  every 
apartment  He  was  a  great  lover  of  art-treasures,  and  Ins  well-filled 
purse  enabled  him  to  import  whatever  fancy  or  inclination  suggested.  He 
was  subsequently  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  an  association  organized  in  1801  and  incorporated  in  1808,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  the  first  president.  His  table-service  was  of  solid  silver 
valued,  it  is  said,  at  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  four  side-dishes 
each  weighed  twelve  and  one  half  pounds ;  the  center-piece  used  on 
state  occasions  was  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  costly  of  its  kind.  His 
country-seat  at  Clermont,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson,  with  its  library 
opening  into  a  greenhouse  and  orangery,  its  half-mile  lawn,  its  richly  cul- 
tivated gardens,  its  blossoming  orchards,  and  its  magnificent  forests,  was 
for  many  a  long  year  the  seat  of  a  princely  hospitality.     Foreign  notables, 

^  Brockholst  Livingston  was  appointed,  in  1802,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  New  Yoik, 
and  in  1806  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  grand- 
father of  Brockholst  Livingston  was  Philip,  second  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  grandfather  of 
the  Chancellor  was  Robert,  younger  brother  of  Philip,  to  whom  was  granted  the  property  at 
Clermont.    Thus  the  two  Livingstons,  Brockholst  and  the  Chancellor,  were  Moond  cooiiiis. 

*  JFctahingUm'a  Diary, 
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and  sU  that  was  moat  diatiuguished  iu  the  world  of  politics  and  letters, 
were  eDtertaioed  under  its  roof ;  and  on  niimeroos  occasions,  as,  for  in- 
^taoce,  when  a  brilliant  reception  was  given  to  Lafayette,  the  shining 
waters  of  the  Hudson,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  white  with 
vtsseU  freighted  with 
gar  visitors.  While 
Xew  York  was  the 
i'apital  of  the  nation, 
Washington,  more 
particularly  after  his 
wiii'ival  fnmi  the 
Walter  Franklin  to 
tijf  McCoiiib  man- 
sion, in  Hrofidway,  '■ 
was  in  the  practice  I 
■>f  dropping  in 
vt  the  Chancellor  I 
iDfr>nually  at  any  | 
h"Hr  suiting  his  con- 
v.^nience,  the  resi- 
ileme  of  the  latter  j 
Iriiijronlyufewrods  | 
'lislant. 

.In.*ii(,«'        Iredell  | 
n.i.he.i    New   York  | 
«ith    his   family 
;-r  a  tiresome    and 
lin.tncted     journey 

■iin.ov'h  the  South-  i>-™>«i—>""i">^"a«.,.,mp™..,™,.r.h^Nc.Yo.i.n.«--..is~.io„.) 
■  m  StJites,  ami  established  hia  residence  at  tj:i  Wall  Street.  Bnrn  in  Eiig- 
Unil,  lie  came  to  North  Carolina  at  the  ajjt?  of  sevcnlceii,  and  studied  law 
with  Gi'vernor  Samuel  .T()lmsti)n,  whose  sister  he  married  in  ITT^t.     Two 

■f  his  brothers  were  clft^mcn  in  En^jland ;  and  his  son,  James,  l)ecame  a 
-r.iit-iman  of  distinctiou — at  niie  time  fjovenior  of  N'cirth  CaroliniL  .Tudf^ 
l!>-lrll  was  on  intimate  social  terms  with  Itr.  Hugh  Williiimson,  who 
■— ;  l.-ii  with   his  wife's  family  at  the  Ajitlmrpt'  inansiun.     The  fiivorite 

\".:-i'.T  the  Xew-Vorkersof  iV'.'n  wjiswlial  \Va^ljin'it..n  *tylc-<l  "the  fmir- 
■■--u  mik-3  round."  the  nnite  l"-in^' over  th.- "DM  Bi.stini  Itiud."  <ni  tlie 
l:rie  ••{  Thinl  Avenue,  cnissiiig  Miiiniy  Hill  nearly  on  llie  line  of  \a-\- 
:i.uTon  Avenue,  and  bearing  westward  to  Mrfiowan's  I'a^s,  tlience  ti>  \\\<- 
Bl'^jmingdale  region,  where  the  beautil'ul  couutry-seals  were  like  a  villa 


Chtncatlor  RobaH  R.  Liiingrtiiii. 
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of  villas,  and  so  down  on  the  Hudson  Eiver  side  of  the  Island.  The 
Presidents  chariot  and  six  horses  were  on  this  road  neariy  every  pleasant 
day,  with  many  other  imposing  equipages.  Dr.  Williamson  drove  into 
town  every  morning,  and  Judge  Iredell  often  returned  with  him  in  the 
afternoon,  to  discuss  politics  and  the  climate  of  America,  the  learned 
doctor  being  about  to  write  his  celebrated  octavo  volume  on  that  subject 
Ii-edell  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  President  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
writing  of  the  occasion,  he  said,  "  We  had  some  excellent  champagne ; 
and  after  it  I  had 'the  honor  of  drinking  coffee  with  Mrs.  Washington." 

During  the  controversy  over  the  site  of  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment the  President  was  incessantly  active  and  observant  Harlem 
Heights,  Westchester,  and  portions  of  Long  Island  were  from  time  to 
time  suggested  as  suitable  localities  for  the  proposed  district  Brooklyn 
and  Kingston  were  both  discussed  as  eligible.  "  Where  could  a  situation 
be  found  for  the  capitol  and  other  public  buildings  comparable  to  the 
heights  of  Brooklyn  ? "  One  great  objection  was  its  exposure  to  hostile 
invasion.  Yet  the  harbor  was  claimed  to  be  as  capable  of  defense  as 
that  of  Philadelphia  or  Georgetown.  Kingston  was  declared  admirably 
adapted  for  the  site  of  a  great  city,  and  secure  from  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  who  broached  the  subject,  was 
asked  if  be  had  forgotten  that  Kingston  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the 
British  in  the  War  of  Independence  ?  New  York  City  was  preferred  by 
the  majority ;  the  members  from  the  East  could  reach  it  with  ease,  and 
it  was  accessible  by  sea  to  those  from  the  South.  But  neither  the  State 
nor  the  city  authorities,  writes  Duer,  were  willing  to  cede  the  territory 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ten  miles  square  which  must  include  it 
Washington  having  previously  sent  over  his  servants,  horses,  and  carriage, 
crossed  to  Brooklyn,  and  drove  through  the  Long  Island  towns  of  Flat- 
bush,  New  Utrecht,  Gravesend,  Jamaica,  and  beyond  for  many  miles. 
He  breakfasted  at  Henry  Onderdonk's,  on  the  shore  of  Hempstead  Bay, 
at  what  is  now  the  pretty  village  of  Roslyn,  and  dined  at  Flushing, 
twelve  miles  distant.  Mrs.  Jay  wrote  to  her  husband,  whose  duties  as  » 
chief  justice  had  carried  him  as  far  as  Boston  on  his  first  circuit  through 
New  England,  saying  :  "  Last  Monday  the  President  went  to  Long  Island 
to  pass  a  week  there.  On  Wednesday,  Mrs.  Washington  caUed  upon  me 
to  go  with  her  to  wait  upon  Miss  Van  Berckel,  and  on  Thursday  morning, 
agreeable  to  invitation,  myself  and  the  little  girls  took  an  early  breakfast 
with  her,  and  then  went  with  her  and  her  little  grandchildren  to  break- 
fast at  General  Morris's  at  Morrisania.  We  passed  together  a  very  agree- 
able day,  and  on  our  return  dined  with  her,  as  she  would  not  take  a 
refusal    After  which  I  came  home  to  dress,  and  she  was  so  polite  as  to 
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Uke  coffee  with  me  in  the  evening."  In  another  letter  Mrs.  Jay  wrote : 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  dined  with  me  on  Sunday  and  on  Tuesday." 
She  also  mentioned  having  entertained  Mrs.  Iredell  and  her  daughter, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munro.  In  the  brilliant  circle  which  gathered  about 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  table  was  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  the  patroon,  who  was 
the  newly  elected  State  senator,  although  scarcely  twenty-six,  a  model  of 
masculine  beauty  and  courtly  manners,  and  the  husband  of  Margaret, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  s  sister.  His  only  brother,  Philip,  had  recently  married 
Ann,  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Pieri-e  Van  Cortlandt.  In  the 
early  part  of  July  a  pleasure-party  was  inaugurated  for  a  drive  and  a 
dinner  at  the  Eoger  Morris  mansion,  which,  with  its  extensive  acres  sur- 
rounding, had  been  confiscated,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  common  farmer. 
Washington,  the  gentlemen  of  his  family,  Mi's.  Lear,  the  children,  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Adams,  the  son  of  the  Vice-President  and  Miss 
Smith,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Knox,  and 
Secretary  Jefferson,  proceeded  in  carriages  to  Harlem  Heights,  and  visited 
the  battle-fields  and  the  old  position  of  Fort  Washington,  discussing  the 
fine  views  to  be  obtained  from  the  picturesque  elevation. 

While  New  England  was  content  to  have  New  York  remain  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  Pennsylvania  clamored  for  its  establishment  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware ;  and  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia  were  anxious 
that  it  should  be  on  the  Potomac.  The  South  Carolinians  objected  to 
Philadelphia  because  her  Quakers  "were  eternally  dogging  Southern 
members  with  their  schemes  of  emancipation."  The  Philadelphians 
would  not  listen  to  a  thought  of  New  York,  because  "  it  was  a  sink  of 
political  vice."  Dr.  Rush  wrote  to  Speaker  Muhlenberg,  upon  hearing 
that  the  discussion  had  turned  upon  the  Susquehanna, "  Do  as  you  please, 
but  tear  Congreas  away  frofti  New  York  in  any  way ;  do  not  rise  without 
effecting  this  business." 

"The  question  of  residence  is  continually  entangling  every  measure 
proposed,"  wrote  Wolcott  from  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  July,  "  and 
a  party  which  is  gained  by  one  proposition  is  frequently  lost  by  the  re- 
s^fDtment  which  another  party  can  excite  in  bringing  up  some  other 
•luestion."  The  Assumption  Bill  and  the  site  of  the  future  capital  of  the 
Union  were  the  main  points  at  issue:  But  the  subject  of  slavery,  intro- 
duced by  a  petition  from  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  negroes 
•bould  receive  their  freedom,  signed  by  many  persons  from  other  States, 
.rwited  no  little  wanntli ;  anil  laws  of  great  variety  and  significance,  pen- 
jiuus  for  Revolutionary  services,  the  patenting  of  useful  inventions,  reg- 
ildtion  of  the  mercantile  marine,  securing  to  authors  the  copyright  of 
tiieir  works,  forming  the  groundwork  for  a  criminal  Code,  and  making 
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provision  for  embassies,  light-houses,  and  a  "  military  establishment^"  were 
among  the  problems  to  be  studied  and  solved  by  this  Congres&  The 
Assumption  Bill  created  such  feuds,  that  when  it  was  lost  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  taken  one  hot  July  afternoon,  the  whole  business  of  the  nation 
was  in  a  dead-lock.  The  Northern  members  threatened  secession  and 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  Congress  actually  adjourned  from  day  to  day 
because  opposing  parties  wei*e  too  much  out  of  temper  to  discuss  or  do 
business  together.  Hamilton  was  in  despair.  Even  Washington  was 
alarmed,  and  begged  Jefferson  to  act  as  a  peace-maker  among  the 
members. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  see  the  President  one  morning  when  he  met 
Hamilton  on  the  street,  and  the  two  walked  arm  in  arm  backward  and 
forward  in  front  of  the  President's  house  in  Broadway  for  half  an  hour, 
Hamilton  explaining  with  the  utmost  earnestness  the  anger  and  disgust 
of  the  creditor  States,  and  the  immediate  danger  of  disunion,  unless  the 
excitement  was  calmed  through  the  sacrifice  of  some  subordinate  principla 
Hamilton  appealed  so  directly  to  Jefferson  for  aid  in  silencing  the  clamor 
which  menaced  the  \exy  existence  of  government,  that  the  latter  yielded, 
and  afterwards  said  he  "  was  most  innocently  made  to  hold  the  candle  " 
to  Hamilton's  "  fiscal  manoeuvre  "  for  assuming  the  State  debts.  He  pro- 
posed that  Hamilton  should  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  inviting  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen ;  and  at  the  dinner-table  the  situation  was  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  two  of  the  Viiginia 
mem1)ers  should  support  the  Assumption  Bill,  and  that  Hamilton  and 
Robert  Morris  should  command  the  Northern  influence  sufficient  to  insure 
the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  on  the  Potomac. 

The  compact  thus  entered  into  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  Hamilton's 
funding  system  by  a  small  majority  in  both  houses,  and  in  the  decision 
that  founded  the  city  of  Washington  on  its  present  site.  The  residence 
of  government  for  the  ten  coming  years  was  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  to 
give  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and  such  private 
dwellings  as  would  be  required  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  engaged 
in  public  affairs. 

Hamilton's  original  proposition  concerning  the  State  debts  was  modified 
in  the  process  of  bloom.  The  specific  sum  of  twenty-one  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  was  assumed,  and  apportioned  among  the  States  in  a 
proximate  ratio  to  the  amounts  of  the  debts  of  each.  An  act  was  passed 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  domestic  debt  became  a  loan  to  the  nation, 
redeemable  at  various  times  and  at  various  rates  of  interest 

When  the  great  national  debt  hail  been  brought  into  tangible  shape, 
steps  were  taken  for  its  payment;   but  some  years  elapsed  before  the 
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system  was  completed.  The  public  credit,  however,  was  immediately 
improved,  and  the  eflfect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  magical 
Commerce  was  invigorated,  and  men  entered  into  agricultural  and  other 
pursuits  with  hopeful  and  brightening  views.  In  allusion  to  Hamilton  s 
financial  scheme  and  its  bearing  on  the  public  welfare,  Daniel  Webster,  a 
half-century  afterward,  exclaimed  :  "  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national 
resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth." 

Meanwhile  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried,  and  half  the  nation  doubted 
its  success.  Jefferson  honestly  believed  the  whole  system  fraught  with 
mischief.  Party  discords  and  personal  enmities,  local  interests  and  State 
jealousies,  jarred  Congress,  disturbed  the  harmony  of  Washington's  cabi- 
net, and  retarded  the  execution  of  every  measure.  The  adversaries  of 
any  plan  are  not  prone  to  cease  hostility  after  having  strenuously  opposed 
and  suffered  defeat  In  all  free  communities  there  must  be  two  parties, 
they  are  a  balancing  necessity,  and  every  man  must  belong  to  one  or  an- 
other ;  therefore  his  motives  and  principles  should  be  judged  by  his  con- 
duct and  character^  rather  than  by  the  side  he  takes.  "  An  empire  so 
circumstanced,"  wrote  Judge  Iredell,  "requires  to  be  discussed  with  the 
joint  aid  of  the  most  enlarged  and  comprehensive  minds,  and  with  the 
utmost  moderation  and  candor  to  make  allowances  for  those  unavoidable 
differences  of  opinion,  which  on  such  momentous  and  difficult  subjects 
will  arise  among  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  the  purest  and  most 
candid  intentions."  ^  Washington  had  refrained  from  expressing  his 
sentiments  in  r^ard  to  the  act  for  funding  the  public  debt,  while  it  was 
under  debate  in  Congress,  but  he  was  a  decided  friend  to  the  measure. 
He  was  also  silently  in  favor  of  the  bill  which  located  the  future  seat  of 
'^»vemment  within  easy  drive  of  his  own  Virginia  estate. 

The  newspapers  of  New  York  during  the  summer  abounded  with  pun- 
gent paragraphs  for  and  against  the  removal  of  the  government.  When 
the  final  decision  was  announced,  a  caricature  print  appeared  representing 
Robert  Morris  marching  off  with  the  Federal  Hall  upon  his  shoulders,  its 
windows  crowded  with  members  of  both  Houses  encouraging  or  anathe- 
matizing this  novel  mode  of  deportation,  while  the  devil  from  the  roof 
of  the  Paulus  Hook  ferry-house  beckoned  to  him  patronizingly,  crying, 
••  This  way,  Bobby  !  " 

»  Life  and  Correspmidence  of  James  Iredell,  by  G.  J.  McRee.  Iredell  was  the  justice  of 
:be  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  was  quoted  in  England  as  **a  judge  who 
•'juM  ride  nineteen  hundred  miles  upon  a  circuit."  When  he  removed  his  residence  from  the 
uetTopoUj  to  Philadelphia,  Robert  Lenox,  a  distinguished  merchant  and  citizen  of  New  York, 
who  had  acted  as  his  agent,  wrote  to  him  :  **  It  was  never  my  intention  to  make  charge  for  any 
arrvice  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  render  you.  I  am  suflBciently  repaid  in  the  acquaint- 
&CiC«  of  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  so  much  respect ;  and  if  I  have  been  so  fortunate  us  to 
iuve  laid  a  foundation  for  your  friendship  also,  I  am  repaid  indeed." 
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Congress  adjourned  on  the  12tb  of  August,  to  meet  n  Philadelphia  in 
December;  both  Houses  having  passed  resoluvions  thanking  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  "  for  the  elegant  and  con- 
venient accommodations  which  had  been  furnished  them."  The  day 
following,  Federal  Hall  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  Indian  treaty  ratifi- 
cation described  upon  a  former  page.  This  was  the  last  time  that 
President  Washington  drove  to  Federal  Hall  in  an  offici^  capacity.  His 
six  prancing  horses  with  their  painted  hoofs,  and  his  cream-colored 
^'  state  coach,  ornamented  with  cupids  supporting  festoons,  and  with 
borderings  of  flowers  around  the  panels,  would  no  longer  be  the  admira- 
tion of  Wall  Street.  But  the  principles  upon  which  alone  the  govern- 
ment could  live  had  been  determined  in  that  great  heart  of  the  nation, 
and  the  initiatory  questions  of  interpretation  settled.  The  blended  acute- 
ness  and  argumentation  of  thinkers,  philosophers,  orators,  jurists,  and 
statesmen  had  rendered  the  locality  memorable.  More  complex,  intricate, 
or  profound  subjects,  or  of  greater  importance  than  those  debated  in  1790, 
never  came  before  a  body  of  legislators.  Illustrious  memories  will  ever  be 
cherished,  in  spite  of  the  changes  which  have  placed  the  marble  structure 
which  guards  the  golden  treasures  of  our  government  upon  the  site  of 
Federal  Hall,  and  converted  Wall  Street  into  the  vital  business  point 
where  all  the  life  pulses  ebb  and  flow  of  a  great  community,  which  has 
its  financial,  commercial,  social,  and  domestic  roots  stretched  to  the  re- 
motest quarters  of  the  globe. 

On  the  14th  of  August  Washington  sailed  for  Newport,  accompanied 

by  Secretary  Jefierson,  Governor  Clinton,  Judge  Blair,  and  other 

prominent  characters.     He  was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm ; 

after  spending  a  few  days  he  visited  Providence,  and  returned  to  the 

city  on  the   21st  much  improved  in  health.     He   immediately 

A  nv    21. 

*  made  preparations  for  a  journey  to  Mount  Vernon.  The  day  be- 
fore his  departure  from  New  York  he  entertained  at  dinner  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  the  city,  and  Governor  Clinton;  also  Lieutenant 
Governor  Van  Cortlandt,  and  his  son  Pierre,  a  young  man  of  excellent 
parts  who,  two  years  later  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  who 
must  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of  an  incident  in  connection  with  one 
of  Washington's  former  dinner  invitations — which  he  was  fond  of  relat- 
ing in  after  years.  Being  a  lad  of  fourteen  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
he  was  consigned  to  the  new  college  at  New  Brunswick,  for  his  education, 
his  father  vrriting  a  letter  introducing  him  to  Washington,  then  in  New 
Jersey.  Young  Pierre  presented  the  letter,  but  his  courage  oozed  away, 
to  use  his  own  language,  in  the  stately  presence,  and  when  invited  to 
dinner  the  next  day  he  stammered  a  faint  *'  Yes."     As  the  time  drew 
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near,  however,  to  appear  again  before  the  great  personage,  he  was  over- 
come with  timidity,  and  after  marching  towards  headquarters  for  a  little 
distance  he  turned  about  and  ran  home.  The  next  morning  he  acci- 
dentally met  Washington,  who,  before  he  could  escape,  exclaimed, "  Master 
Coitlandt,  where  were  you  yesterday  ?  "  The  boy  tried  to  articulate  an 
excusa  "  Master  Cortlandt,"  interrupted  Washington,  with  grave  solem- 
nity, "  Mrs.  Washington  and  myself  expected  you  at  dinner  yesterday ; 
we  waited  a  few  moments  for  you ;  you  inconvenienced  my  family  by 
&ihng  to  keep  your  werd ;  you  are  a  young  lad,  Master  Cortlandt,  and 
kt  me  advise  you,  hereafter,  when  you  make  a  promise  or  an  engagement, 
never  fail  to  keep  it ;  Good  morning.  Master  Cortlandt !  " 

The  rules  for  entertaining  company  which  Wasliington  established  in 
Xew  York  were  maintained  in  Philadelphia  with  little  change.  On 
Tuesdays,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  dining-room  was  thrown 
open,  from  which  the  chairs  had  previously  been  removed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  seen  by  the  approaching  visitor  standing  before  the  fireplace  in 
coat  and  breeches  of  rich  black  velvet,  with  a  white  or  pearl-colored 
satin  vest,  silver  knee- buckles  and  shoe-buckles,  a  cocked  hat  in  his  hand, 
his  hair  powdered  and  gathered  into  a  silk  bag,  and  an  elegant  sword  in 
its  scabbard  of  polished  white  leather  at  his  side.  He  was  usually  sur- 
rounded by  the  gentlemen  of  his  cabinet  and  others  of  distinction,  and 
citizens  and  strangers,  properly  introduced,  were  always  admitted.  He 
never  shook  hands  on  these  occasions.  At  the  levees  of  Mrs.  Washington 
on  Fridays  he  appeared  as  a  private  gentleman,  without  hat  or  sword,  and 
conversed  without  restraint. 

He  regretted  leaving  the  McComb  mansion,  although  that  of  Robert 
Morris,  the  handsomest  house  in  Philadelphia,  was  placed  at  his  disposal. 
The  latter  was  three  stories  high,  and  about  thirty-two  feet  wide,  with 
a  front  displaying  four  windows  in  the  two  upper  stories,  and  three  in 
the  first  —  two  on  one  side  of  the  hall  and  one  on  the  other.  The  door 
was  approached  by  three  heavy  steps  of  gray  stone,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  edifice  were  gardens  filled  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  Washington 
thought  it  would  hardly  accommodate  his  family  without  additions.  He 
was  not  well  pleased  with  certain  difficulties  he  encountered  in  trying  to 
ascertain  what  it  would  cost  him,  and  fancied  the  policy  of  delay  with 
its  lessee  was  to  see  to  what  heights  rents  would  rise.  After  writing  to 
his  secretary  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  fur- 
nished if  alterations  and  additions  were  made,  he  added :  "  Wlien  all  is 
•I'jne  that  can  be  done,  the  residence  will  not  be  as  commodious  as  that  I 
Itave  in  Xew  York."  As  for  the  stables,  he  said  they  were  good,  but 
for  twelve  horses  only.     There  was  a  room  over  them  which  might  serve 
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the  coachman  and  postilions,  and  a  coach-house  which  would  hold  all 
his  carriages.  He  had  also  observed  a  smoke-house  which  he  thought 
might  *'  possibly  be  more  valuable  for  the  use  of  servants  than  the  smoking 
of  meats."  He  gave  minute  directions  for  the  packing  of  porcelain,  glass, 
and  other  articles.  And,  what  is  more,  he  suggested  in  liis  written  com- 
munications the  precise  and  particular  spot  where  every*  household  god 
was  to  be  placed  when  unpacked  in  his  new  home.  He  told  Mr.  Lear 
that  he  might  appropriate  "  a  small  room  adjoining  the  kitchen  for  the 
SIvres  china,  and  other  things  not  in  common  use,"  and  questioned 
whether  a  green  or  a  yellow  curtain  should  be  "  appropriated  to  the  stair- 
case above  the  hall." 

The  President's  final  farewell  to  New  York  was  extremely  touching. 
He  had  intended  to  avoid  all  ceremony.  But  as  the  hour  of  his 
departure  approached  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  Broadway  filled 
with  people,  and  Governor  Clinton,  Lieutenant-Governor  Van  Cortlandt, 
with  the  principal  officers  of  the  State,  Mayor  Varick  and  the  corporation 
of  the  city,  the  clergy,  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  a  laige  number 
of  distinguished  New-Yorkers  appeared,  to  do  the  final  honors,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  officers  of  the  national  government.  The  President  passed 
the  threshold  of  his  residence  at  half  past  ten  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Washington  and  the  various  members  of  liis  family,  and  was  escorted 
to  the  beautiful  barge  which  had  been  presented  to  him  on  his  arrival  at 
the  metropolis  the  year  before.  At  the  wharf  he  turned  and  surveyed  the 
scene.  The  crowd  was  immense,  standing  in  tearful  silence.  He  spoke  a 
few  words,  expressive  of  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  the  citizens  during  his  residence  among  them,  but  seemed 
overcome  with  emotion.  The  instant  he  stepped  into  the  barge  thirteen 
guns  announced  the  fact  from  the  battery ;  he  stood  upright  while  the 
boat  shoved  ofi*,  and  waved  his  hat,  with  the  single  word,  "  Farewell,"  at 
which  a  prolonged  shout  arose  from  the  multitude  which  seemed  to  drown 
even  the  echo  of  the  guns.  Governor  Clinton,  Chief  Justice  Jay,  Mayor 
Varick,  and  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  Osgood  accompanied  him  to  Paulus 
Hook. 

The  rough  corduroy  road  from  this  point  to  Newark  proved  very  tire- 
some to  the  whole  party.  The  coachman  showed  such  want  of  skill  in 
driving,  that  before  reaching  Elizabeth  they  wei-e  obliged  "  to  take  him 
from  the  coach  and  put  him  on  the  wagon.  This  he  turned  over  twice," 
wrote  Washington,  "and  has  also  got  the  horses  in  the  habit  of  stopping." 

Many  another  horse  acquired  the  same  habit  during  the  months  that 
followed.  The  removal  of  households  to  Philadelphia  commenced  imme- 
diately ;   and  during  the  whole  autumn  the  roads  through  New  Jersey, 
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writes  Griswold,  **  looked  like  a  street  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  May." 
The  New-Englanders  were  less  pleased  with  the  change  than  the  New- 
Yorkers  themselves.  They  could  not  discover  that  the  Quakers  were 
so  much  better  than  other  men.  "Some  of  them  wore  powder,  silver 
buckles,  and  ruffles!"  Oliver  Wolcott  wrote  in  September  from  New 
York :  "  I  have  at  length  been  to  Philadelphia,  and  with  much  diflSculty 
procured  a  house.  The  rent  is  one  hundred  pounds,  which  is  excessive, 
lieiug  near  double  what  would  have  been  exacted  before  the  question 
•tf  residence  was  determined.  Philadelphia  is  a  large  and  elegant  city. 
It  did  not,  however,  strike  me  with  all  the  astonishment  which  the 
citizens  predicted  I  have  seen  many  of  their  principal  men,  and  dis- 
cover nothing  that  tempts  me  to  idolatry." 

The  family  of  Vice-President  Adams  tarried  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson  until  frost  came.  Their  furniture  was  shipped  in  a  small  ves- 
sel for  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Adams  reached  the  Quaker  City  to  find  her 
new  residence.  Bush  Hill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  in  possession  of  painters, 
brushes  in  hand.  She  wrote  to  her  daughter,  "  It  is  a  beautiful  place, 
but  the  grand  and  sublime  I  left  at  Richmond  Hill."  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  of  "  boxes,  barrels,  chairs,  tables,  trunks,"  fires  that  would  not 
Imm  because  of  wet  fuel,  cold,  damp  rooms,  and  fresh  paint,  nearly  every 
member  of  the  household  sickened  with  colds  or  rheumatism ;  "  and 
every  day,  the  stormy  ones  excepted,  from  eleven  until  three,  the  house  was 
filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen."  Mrs.  Adams  said  she  endeavored  to 
have  one  room  decent  for  their  reception,  and  was  constantly  assured  that 
she  was  much  better  off  than  Mrs.  Washington  woidd  be  upon  her  arrival, 
wh'>se  house  was  not  likely  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
*■  And  when  all  is  done  it  will  not  be  Broadway  ! "  Mrs.  Adams  thought 
if  New  York  wanted  any  revenge  for  the  removal,  her  citizens  would 
need  only  to  come  to  the  new  capital,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
satellites  of  government  to  be  half  as  well  accommodated  as  in  the  metrop- 
olis —  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come.  "  Every  article  has  risen  to 
almost  double  its  price,"  she  wrote.  "  One  would  suppose  that  the  people 
thought  Mexico  was  before  them  and  Congress  its  possessors."  "  You 
cannot  turn  round  without  paying  a  dollar," Isaid  Jeremiah  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire.  And  even  James  Monroe  remarked,  "  The  city  seems  at 
present  to  be  mostly  inhabited  by  sharpers." 

Matters  gradually  adjusted  themselves,  and  regrets  for  New  York  were 
lost  in  the  agieeable  and  stirring  events  of  the  winter.     Congress  com- 
menced its  third  session  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  was  actively 
bu«y  with  public  affairs  until  the  3d  of  March,  1791.     Two  im- 
p •riant  measures,  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  of  domestic  manufacture. 
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and  a  national  bank,  were  vehemently  and  angrily  discussed,  and  finally 
adopted.  The  opponents  of  the  bank  denied  its  necessity  or  utility, 
and  said  that  Congress  had  no  autliority  from  the  Constitution  to  create 
any  corporation  whatever.  The  question  involved  principles  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  United  States,  and  the  subject  was  viewed  in 
every  shade  of  light.  Hamilton,  with  scholastic  logic,  calmly  reasoned 
that  the  measure  in  question  was  a  proper  method  for  the  execution  of 
the  several  powers  which  were  enumerated,  and  also  contended  that  the 
right  to  employ  it  resulted  from  the  whole  of  them  taken  together.  The 
preamble  to  the  bill  foretold  "  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  success- 
ful conducting  of  the  national  finances,  give  facility  to  the  obtaining  of 
loans  for  the  use  of  the  government  in  sudden  emergencies,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  advantage  to  trade  and  industry  in  general** 
Jeffei-son  was  intolerant  of  banks.  He  said  they  were  "  instituted  by  a 
moneyed  aristocracy,"  and  that  the  public  was  "  abandoned  to  avarice  and 
swindlers  by  a  paper  currency."  Hamilton's  projects  were  in  his  eyes 
only  powerful  engines  for  the  completion  of  machinery  by  which  the 
whole  action  of  the  legislature  would  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Treasury  —  and  shaped  to  further  a  monarchial  system  of  government. 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  wrangled  continually.  "  Why  should  either  of 
you  be  so  tenacious  of  your  opinions  as  to  make  no  allowance  for  those 
of  the  other  ? "  exclaimed  Washington. 

The  bank  went  into  operation,  and  although  the  question  of  its  expedi- 
ency agitated  the  public  mind  and  divided  the  national  councils  for  many 
years  afterwards,  experience  has  shown  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  an 
institution  to  enable  the  government  to  manage  its  great  concerns. 

The  city  of  Washington  was  not  yet  laid  out,  and  immediately  after 
Congress  adjourned  in  the  spring  of  1791  the  President  made  a  tour 
through  the  Southern  States,  his  first  business  being  to  confer  with  the 
landholders  and  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  future. capital 
1791.  He  left  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  March,  precisely  at  noon,  and 
March  2L  ^^s  attended  for  some'  miles  by  Jefierson  and  Knox.  The  roads 
were  so  muddy  that  he  was  five  days  in  journeying  to  Annapolis.  In  his 
diary,  he  wrote :  "  I  was  accompanied  by  Major  Jackson ;  my  equipage 
and  attendance  consisted  of  a  chariot  and  four  horses  drove  in  hand,  a 
light  baggage- wagon  and  two  horses,  four  saddle-horses,  besides  a  led  one 
for  myself,  and  five  dependents,  to  wit,  my  valet  de  chambre,  two  foot- 
men, a  coachman,  and  a  postilion." 

New  York  languished  for  several  months  after  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government.  The  winter  was  particularly  dull  The  chief  excitement 
grew  out  of  the  election  of  Aaron  Burr  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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States.     Schuyler  had,  on  casting  lots,  drawn  the  shortest  term,  which 
would  expire   with  the  present  session  of  Congress ;  hence  it  became 
necessary  to  fill  the  seat  thus  made  vacant     Schuyler  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  and  Burr  was  his  competitor.     Schuyler  was  a  man  of 
integrity  and  commanding  appearance,  but  a  strong  partisan,  who  bore 
the  scars  of  former  political^  contests  ;  and  he  was  thoroughly  identified 
with  Hamilton,  whose  financial  scheme  was  rending  the  community  in 
twain.     Personally  he  was  reputed  austere  and  aristocratic,  which  did  not 
enhance  his  popularity.     Burr  was  a  new  man  in  politics,  was  opposed  to 
the  ultras  of  both  parties,  and  stood  before  the  people  an  educated  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  who  would  represent  the  State  fairly  through 
his  moderation.     He  was  opposed  to  Hamilton's  measures,  and  he  was  to 
all  appearances  equally  opposed  to  Clinton.     He  was  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  small  of  stature  and  well-formed,  with  handsome  features,  black 
eve*  of  piercing  brilliancy,  and  an  irresistibly  pleasing  address.     His 
s|«cialty  was  to  shine.     Except  Hamilton,  he  was  thought  to  be  the  finest 
(cator  in  the  State,  and  by  many  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  persuasive  public  speakers  of  the  age.     It  was  nine  years  since  he 
puzzled  the  writers  of  biographical  gossip  by  marrying  Mrs.  Prevost,  the 
widow  of  a  British  officer  ten  years  older  than  himself,  who  had  two 
n>Ilicking  sons,  and  no  great  estate.     The  lady  was  not  even  beautiful  \ 
but  she  was  highly  cultivated,  with  great  loveliness  of  character,  and  the 
marriage  had  proved  a  happy  one,  notwithstanding  Burr's  moral  defects. 
Tliey  were  not  much  in  society ;  but  Burr  often  said  in  after  years  that  if 
his  manners  were  superior  to  those  of  men  in  general  it  was  owing  to  the 
insensible  influence  of  his  wife.     He  liad  been  two  years  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  prior  to  which  time,  in  addition  to  great  industry  in  his 
profession,  he  had  served  one  term  in  the  Legislature.     He  had  also  been 
one  of  three  commissioners,  in  1790,  upon  whom  New  York  devolved  the 
'luty  of  classifying  and  deciding  upon  the  claims  of  individuals  for  ser- 
vices rendered  and  losses  sustained  in  the  Revolutionary  War.     These 
•  laimants  were  legion.     Some  had  served  in  the  State  militia,  others  in 
the  Continental    army,  many  in  both.     Some   had   supplied   provisions 
to  both  descriptions  of  troops,  others  had  had  their  estates  overrun  and 
houses  pillaged  or  burned  by  the  enemy.     Some  of  the  claims  were  for 
thousands  of  dollars,  others  for  the  value  of  hoi-ses,  cattle,  or  a  few  tons  of 
riay.     In  the  throng  of  claimants  were  numberless  rogues  whose  accounts 
neeled  the  closest  scrutiny.     And  when,  after  all  the  trouble,  the  justice 
•>f  a  claim  was  established,  it  was  often  a  difficult  point  to  decide  whether 
:t  was  the  national  or  the  State  government  that  ought  to  discharge  it. 
In  ^me  cases  both  seemed  liable,  and  the  commissioners  must  decide  in 
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what  proportion.  The  investigation  occupied  many  months,  and  at  its 
close  Burr  drew  up  a  report  which  was  remarkable  for  its  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  claims  had  been  allowed, 
rejected,  or  excluded  from  consideration,  and  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Legislature  without  opposition  or  amendment 

In  1791  he  was  appointed  to  serve  on  another  commission  of  grave 
importance,  the  issue  of  which  advanced  the  reputation  of  no  one  con- 
cerned. It.  was  to  dispose  of  the  wild  unappropriated  lands  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  at  the  close  of  the  war  cunounted  to  more  than  seven 
millions  of  acres.  As  a  matter  of  State  policy  it  was  thought  best  to  offer 
inducements  to  such  persons  as  were  willing  to  find  a  lodgment  in  the 
vast  wilderness,  therefore  a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  these  commis- 
sioners to  sell  land  "  in  such  parcels,  on  such  terms,  and  in  such  manner 
as  they  should  judge  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  public." 
Powers  more  unlimited  were  never  confided  to  any  body  of  men,  not  ex- 
cepting the  old  Dutch  mercantile  companies.  The  vote  in  the  Legislature 
creating  the  statute  was  nearly  or  quite  unanimous,  and  evidently  met 
the  approval  of  both  political  parties.  The  commission  consisted  of  Gov- 
ernor Clinton,  the  State  secretary,  Lewis  Allaire  Scott,  the  attorney-general, 
Aaron  Burr,  the  State  treasurer,  Gerard  Bancker,  and  the  auditor,  Peter 
T.  Curtenius. 

During  the  summer  these  gentlemen  sold  the  enormous  quantity  of 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  at  an  average  price  of  about  eighteen 
cents  per  acre,  in  prodigious  tracts  —  one  for  three  shillings  an  acre, 
another  for  two  shillings,  and  some  for  one  shilling.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary sale  of  all  was  one  to  Alexander  McComb,  of  more  than  three 
million  six  hundred  thousand  acres,  at  the  seemingly  incredible  price  of 
eightpence  per  acre,  payable  in  five  annual  instalments,  without  interest, 
subject  to  a  discount  of  six  per  cent  if  paid  in  advance.  Large  parcels 
were  sold  to  other  persons,  among  whom  were  James  Caldwell  and  John 
and  Nicholas  Roosevelt. 

•  As  soon  as  these  transactions  were  made  public  an  outcry  arose  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  resolutions  of  censure  were  moved  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  was  broadly  insinuated  that  the  governor  and  his  friends  were 
personally  interested  in  the  purchases.  This  met  with  a  total  denial  on 
the  part  of  the  commissioners,  who  emphatically  asserted  that  no  higher 
offers  for  the  land  could  be  obtained,  and  that  the  chief  object  of  the  State 
in  selling  was  to  bring  private  interest  to  bear  upon  the  actual  settlement 
of  the  waste  places.  Hammond  says,  "  After  a  long  and  acrimonious 
discussion  of  the  resolutions  of  censure,  they  were  finally  rejected,  and 
Melancthon  Smith,  as  pure  a  man  as  ever  lived,  introduced  a  resolution 
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approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
Assembly  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to  twenty." 

One  of  the  curiosities  in  the  turn  of  the  political  wheel  was  the  sup- 
port given  to  Burr,  in  opposition  to  Schuyler,  by  the  Livingstons.  The 
Chancellor  suddenly  veered  from  the  Federal  party,  giving  as  a  reason 
his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Hamilton.  Some  said  he  was 
disappointed  in  not  having  been  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
or  at  least  tendered  some  of  the  great  offices  of  the  general  government 
His  brother-in-law,  Morgan  Lewis,  received  the  appointment  of  attorney- 
general  when  Burr  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Schuyler  felt  his  defeat 
acutely,  and  Hamilton  was  excessively  annoyed.  As  for  Burr,  his  trans- 
cendent abilities  and  corrupt  principles  were  henceforward  cast  into  the 
poUtical  caldron.  His  career  as  a  senator  commenced  October  24,  1791, 
with  the  compliment  of  being  named  chairman  of  a  committee  of  three,  to 
prepare  a  reply  to  the  annual  speech  of  President  Washington  before  the 
two  Houses  assembled  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  merchants  of  New  York  about  this  time  formed  an  association  with 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  business  center  for  the  commercial  community, 
called  the  "  Tontine  Association  "  in  honor  of  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan,  who 
introduced  a  similar  scheme  into  France  in  1653.  The  word  "Tontine" 
was  to  designate  "  a  loan  advanced  by  a  number  of  associated  capitalists 
for  life  annuities,  with  benefit  to  survivorship."  The  Tontine  building 
wa.s  erected  on  the  comer  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets,  between  the  yeai*s 
1792  and  1794,  and  the  Association  was  formally  incorporated  during  the 
year  last  mentioned.  Among  the  merchants  who  pushed  forward  the 
enterprise  were  John  Broome,  John  Watts,  Gulian  Verplanck,  John 
Delafield,  and  William  Laight^ 

*  Jolm  Broome,  for  six  successive  years  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  was  bom  and 
edoeatad  in  New  York,  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Governor  William  Livingston,  although 
dJTfTted  from  the  legal  profession  into  the  importing  business  by  his  brother,  Samuel  Broome, 
»ho  married  Miss  Nugent,  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker,  coni- 
xandf  r  of  the  British  fleet  on  our  ("oast.  Biographies  of  Francis  Lewi'*  and  Morgan  LevriSy  by 
their  granddaughter,  Jalia  Delafield.  His  father  was  an  Englishman,  his  mother  a  French- 
vctnan,  Marie  de  la  Tourette.  The  parents  of  this  lady  were  the  young  Count  and  Countess 
i^  la  Tourette  of  an  ancient  Huguenot  family,  and  were  residents  at  the  old  chateau  in  I^ 
Vendee,  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked.  The  count  was  informed  that  his  name  was 
on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  would  cost  him  his 
liiV.  He  prcx-eeded  to  give  a  large  entertainment  to  which  all  the  neighboring  gentry  were 
iiTi>d,  and  when  the  gay^ty  was  at  its  height,  stole  with  the  countess  from  the  banqueting 
ill]  and  ♦-?««*aji*»<i  on  foot  to  the  sea-shore,  where  a  vessel  bound  for  Charleston  lay  at  anchor, 
'AiJii;  with  them  only  .their  jewels  and  their  Huguenot  Bible.  The  ship  was  cast  away  on 
>^>D  Inland,  wher*-  the  countess  gave  birth  t^  the  daughter  who  subsequently  >>ewime  the 
r-ttii^r  of  John  Broome.  The  reader  has  observed  the  name  of  this  gentleman  on  the  Revo- 
i^^nooarr  committees  and  in  the  New  York  Congress  during  the  war.     He  married  Rebecca 
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Gouvemeur  Morris  wrote  constantly  from  France,  and  his  letters  were 
filled  with  the  shocking  excesses  of  the  Bevolutionists  in  that  trouhled 
kingdom.  In  the  spring  of  1792  he  was  appointed  bjr  the  Presi- 
dent, miiiister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Court ;  but  his  ser- 
vices in  that  direction  were  destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  Down 
to  this  period  the  great  mass  of  Americans  were  ardent  sympathizers 
with  the  French  reformers.  But  Washington,  Hamilton,  Adams,  Sufus 
King,  and  other  leading  conservatives  began  to  think  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion  essentially  diabolical,  an  opinion  which  deepened  when  the  news 
came  that  Lafayette  had  lost  his  authority  and  was  in  personal  danger, 
and  that  the  French  nation  was  governed  by  Jacobin  clubs.  "  Ah !  the 
fact  is,"  said  Jefferson,  "  Gouvemeur  Morris  is  a  high-flying  monarchy 
man,  shutting  his  eyes  and  his  faith  to  every  fact  against  his  wishes." 

Meanwhile  New  York  must  needs  elect  a  governor,  as  Clinton's  term  of 
office  expired  in  the  summer.  Both  political  parties  were  intensely  ex- 
cited on  the  subject.  The  Federalists  were  some  time  in  fixing  upon 
a  candidate.  They  applied  to  Judge  Yates,  and  to  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, the  patroon,  both  of  whom  declined.  Chancellor  Livingston  was 
invited  and  declined.  Chief  Justice  Jay  was  much  desired,  but  his  high 
office  under  the  national  government  and  his  aversion  to  party  warfare 
made  it  seem  improbable  that  he  would  permit  his  name  to  be  used. 
Aaron  Burr  was  suggested.  Through  the  influence  of  Schuyler  and 
Hamilton,  Jay  finally  accepted  the  nomination,  and  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer that  of  lieutenant-governor.  On  the  other  hand,  George  Clinton 
and  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  were  nominated  for  a  re-election. 

The  council  of  appointment  consisted  of  David  Pye,  Philip  Van  Cort- 
landt, the  military  son  of  the  Ueutenant-govemor,  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, and  William  Powers.  The  Stete  canvassers  were  David  Geltson, 
Thomas  Tillotson,  whose  wife  was  one  of  the  Chancellor's  sisters,  Melanc- 
thon  Smith,  Daniel  Graham,  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Jr.,  David  McCarty, 
Jonathan  N.  Havens,  Samuel  Jones,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  Leonard  Ganesvoort, 
and  Joshua  Sands.  The  election  was  the  closest  and  angriest  the  State 
had  yet  seen,  and  the  issue  exasperated  parties  more  than  the  strife 
itself.     There  was  an  informality  in  the  canvass,  and  both  sides  claimed 

Lloyd,  of  Lloyd's  Neck.  He  was  an  alderman  of  the  city,  at  one  time  City  Treuurer,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also  President  of  the  New  York  Insurance  Company. 
His  daughter  Sarah  married  James  Boggs,  many  years  President  of  the  Phrenix  Bank  ;  and 
his  daughter  Julia  married  Colonel  John  Livingston,  great-grandson  of  the  second  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  who  purchased  an  estate  on  I^ke  Skaneateles  and  afterwards  receiyed  a  premiom  for 
the  best  cultivated  land  in  the  country,  and  who  was  also  marshal  of  the  northern  district 
of  New  York  for  twenty-seven  years.  Mrs.  Boggs  left  two  daughters,  Mary,  married  Rich- 
ard Kay,  and  Julia  Augusta,  married  Lewis  H.  Livingston. 
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the  victory.  Of  the  eleven  canvassers  named,  seven  announced  that  Clin- 
ton had  carried  the  State  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eight  votes, 
while  the  remaining  four  declared  that  the  victory  belonged  to  Jay.  After 
many  stormy  discussions  they  agreed  to  request  the  opinion  of  New  York's 
two  United  States  Senators,  Rufus  King  and  Aaron  Burr. 

It  was  a  peculiar  question.    The  law  then  required  the  votes  of  a 
county  to  be  sealed  by  the  inspectors  of  election,  and  delivered  to  the 
sheriff,  who  was  to  convey  it  intact  to  the  Secretary  of  State.     On  this 
occasion  the  County  of  Otsego  had  no  sherifT.     Bichard  R  Smith  had 
held  that  office,  but  his  term  had  expired.     Another  sheriff  had  been 
appointed,  but  had  not  yet  been  sworn  in ;  and  during  the  interregnum 
the  important  business  of  receiving  and  conveying  the  votes  had  pre- 
sented itself.     Of  course  Smith  performed  the  duty.     But  he  was  not  the 
sheriff.    He  had   been  elected  to  the   board  of  su'^ervisors,  an  office 
incompatible  with  that  of  sheriff,  and  had  actually  taken  his  seat  at 
the  board  and  performed  official  acts.     The  Republicans  protested  that 
the  votes  received  and  sent  by  him  could  not  be  legally  canvassed.     The 
county  had  given  Jay  about  four  hundred  majority,  and  if  those  votes 
were  not  excluded  Jay  was  governor.     The  two  senators,  upon  conference, 
found  that  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  existed  between  them 
on  the  subject    King  was  for  admitting  the  votes.  Burr  for  rejecting  them. 
Each  consulted  several  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  land  before  giving 
his  opinion,  and  could  exhibit  an  imposing  array  of  names  in  its  support 
King  was  for  having  justice  done ;   Burr  for  having  the  law  observed. 
The  canvassers,   thus   left  to  choose,  followed  the  political   preferences 
of  the  majority  of  their  number,  and  pronoimced  George  Clinton  duly 
elected. 

The  exasperation  of  the  Federalists  was,  for  a  time,  almost  beyond 
control,  and  the  State  seemed  in  danger  of  anarchy.  As  each  senator  had 
•leci<ied  in  favor  of  his  own  party,  the  motives  of  both  were  assailed. 
Pubhc  meetings  were  held,  and  the  governor  was  denounced  as  a  usurper 
and  the  canvassing  committee  as  corrupt  Loud  protests  were  made 
aiTdinst  the  legality  of  Clinton's  acts.  At  this  juncture  nothing  but  the 
conduct  of  John  Jay  saved  the  State  from  temporary  confusion. 

He  was  holding  Circuit  Court  at  Bennington,  in  Vermont,  when  the 
decision  of  the  canvassers  was  made  known.  Upon  his  return  his  politi- 
cal friends  met  him  in  crowds  at  the  State  line,  and  his  journey  home 
was  one  continued  ovation.  Public  dinners,  addresses,  and  salutes  of 
anilltrj'  irreeted  him  at  Albany,  Lansingburg,  Hudson,  and  other  towns 
'^D  the  route.  When  within  eight  miles  of  New  York  City,  he  was  met 
hy  a  body  of  citizens  and  escorted  to  his  house  with  every  demonstration 
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of  afTection.  A  public  meeting  was  called,  and  amid  highly  inflamma- 
tory addresses  expression  was  given  to  the  general  indignation  be- 
cause of  the  measures  taken  to  deprive  him  of  the  office  to  which 
he  had  been  elected.  Jay  was  calm  and  dignified  through  all  these  ex- 
citing scenes,  and  his  words  breathed  such  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
moderation  that  order  was  restored.  "  They  who  do  what  they  have  a 
right  to  do,  give  no  just  cause  of  offense,"  he  said, "  therefore  every  consid- 
eration of  propriety  forbids  that  difference  of  opinion  respecting  candidates 
should  suspend  or  interrupt  the  mutual  good-humor  and  benevolence  * 
which  harmonize  society  and  soften  the  asperities  of  human  life  and  hu- 
man affairs."  A  few  days  later  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  Jay,  and  on 
retiring  from  table,  the  whole  company,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  wait^  upon 
him  to  his  house.  It  was  an  imusual  spectacle,  that  of  a  popular  leader 
striving  to  modify  the  temper  of  those  who  believed  him  to  be  the  right- 
ful governor  and  were  burning  to  redress  his  wrongs,  (jovemor  Clinton 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  on  the  19th  a  great 
'  dinner  was  tendered  him  by  his  political  friends.  Samuel  Os- 
good, as  chairman  of  a  committee,  addressed  Clinton,  animadverting  with 
much  severity  on  the  conduct  of  his  opponents ;  to  which  Clinton  replied 
in  a  gentlemanly  and  conciliatory  manner.  When  the  legislature  con- 
vened in  November,  petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  canvass 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  A  tedious  investigation 
ensued.  The  law  regulating  elections  had  made  the  decisions  of  the 
canvassers  final ;  and  after  elome  time  the  Assembly,  by  a  majority  of 
four  votes,  resolved, "  That  it  does  not  appear  to  this  House  that  the 
canvassers  conducted  themselves  with  any  impropriety  in  the  execution 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  law." 

National  affairs  absorbed  the  public  mind  as  winter  approached.  The 
second  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  occurred,  and  Washington  was  again 
chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Not  so  the  Vice-President  Herculean 
efforts  were  made  to  defeat  the  re-election  of  Adams,  and  (jovemor  George 
Clinton  was  the  opposing  candidate.  The  force  of  the  blow  was  directed 
chiefly  against  the  measures  of  Hamilton.  Clinton's  strength  was  feared 
by  the  Federalists.  He  was  a  man  of  property,  int^rity,  unblemished 
private  life,  and  had  been  distinguished  above  all  others  in  the  United 
States  for  his  resistance  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Jefferson 
and  Burr  were  named  as  candidates  in  private  circles  and  in  public 
prints,  though  not  regularly  nominated.^      Hamilton  thought  Burr  ap- 

1  In  Aaron  Burr's  letters  to  his  wife  he  said  he  dared  not  trust  the  public  mail  with  polit- 
ical secrets.  When  he  wrote  about  politics  it  was  in  ciphers.  As,  for  instance,  he  requested 
"  18  to  ask  45,  whether,  for  any  reasons,  21  could  be  induced  to  vote  for  6,  and  if  he  could. 
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peared  upon  the  stage  to  play  the  game  of  confusion  in  favor  of  Clinton, 
and  wrote  to  Rufus  King,  "  I  t^ke  it  he  is  for  or  against  nothing,  but  as 
it  soitA  his  interest  or  ambition.  He  is  determined,  as  I  conceive,  to 
make  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  as  much  higher  as 
circamstances  will  permit  Embarrassed,  as  I  understand,  in  circum- 
stances, with  an  extravagant  family,  bold,  enterprising,  and  intriguing,  I 
feel  it  to  be  a  religious  duty  to  oppose  his  career."  The  electoral  votes, 
being  cast  in  their  respective  States,  were  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  opened  on  the  13th  of  February,  1793.  Clinton  re-  n»». 
ceived  the  entire  vote  of  New  York,  ofVii^nia,  of  North  Carolina,  '*^  ■* 
and  of  Georgia     But  Adams  was  declared  elected  by  a  small  majority. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  in  the  affairs  of  America  when  Washington 
took  the  oath  of  office,  and  entered  upon  his  new  four  years'  term 
of  labor  and   self-sacrifice.      The   French   Revolution   had  just 
reached  its  highest  point  of  fanaticism,  and  war  threatened  all  Europe. 
Would  the  United  States  escape  the  storm  ?     The  King  of  France  bad 
been   dethroned   and   murdered,  and   a   republic  declared ;   should  the 
I'nited  States  receive  a  minister  from  that  republic  ?     Were  the  treaties 
annulled  by  the  Revolution  ?     "  What  the  government  of  France  shall 
be  is  the  very  point  in  dispute,"  wrote  Hamilton  to  Jay  on  the  9th  of 
April.    "  A  regent  will  doubtless  arise  who  may  himself  send  an 
ambassador  to  the  United  States.    Should  we  in  such  case  receive 
both  i "     Two  days  later  Hamdton  wrote  again  to  Jay  :  "  Would  not  a 
pnx;lamation  proliibitiug  our  citizens  from  taking  commissions  on  either 
side  be  proper  ?     Would  it  not  be  well  that  it  should  include  a  declara- 
tion of  neutrality  ?    If  you 
>lcnt,   could  you    draught 
■leem    proper  ?       I     wish 
(•iied  without  delay  :  "  Let 
he    right    to    avoid    war. 
*how    what    my     present 
tuation   are ;   it  is  hastily 
k^Ufxa.    treaties,    it    speaks  ^l^ 
iLt^     expression,     because   ■"- 
^jciated    with     others.     I 
■ju  mv  wav  to   Richfiiond. 


i»1  Arm*. 

t  that  too  little  should  be  said  than  too  mucli." 

The  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  deciding  what  course  to  pursue  was  only 


think  the  measure  pru- 
sucli  a  thing  as  you  would 
much  you  would."  Jay  re- 
us do  everything  that  may 
The  enclosed  will 
ideas  of  a  procla- 
drawn,  it  says  nothing 
uf  neutrality,  but  avoids 
in  this  country  often  as- 
shnll  be  in  Philadelphia 
I  think  it  better  at  pres- 


lb>T  ]4  vonid  K-ilhili 
■  airrli-  of  I'orrespondi 
■■f  III*  most  niynterious  ot  tin 


lis  o|>po9itioii 


lit  lliut 


liisin(lu«irpiiifflvoior22." 
Jiig  [•olitic'iiiiis,  iHit  liiiit  was 
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equalled  by  its  importance.  Washington  sought  the  advice  of  his  Cab- 
inet With  England  diplomatic  intercqjirse  had  been  opened  by  the 
appearance  of  George  Hammond  in  1791,  the  first  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United  States  from  that  government,  but  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  adjusting  differences.  Hammond,  indeed,  had  no  pow- 
ers to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  Jefferson  had  interpreted  his 
lack  of  authority  as  an  evidence  of  unfriendly  sentiments  on  the  part  of 
the  British  nation.  War  might  easily  be  precipitated.  The  multitude 
who  fancied  that  a  brand  snatched  from  our  own  altars  had  lighted  the 
fire  of  liberty  upon  the  wrecks  of  ancient  tyranny,  that  a  political  millen- 
nium had  begun,  was  ready  to  plunge  into  any  extreme.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  avoid  partnership  in  European  jealousies  and  confusions  ? 
On  the  22d  the  celebrated  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  was  issued.  Its 
necessity  was  proven  by  the  uproar  it  created  and  the  strifes  it 
enkindled.  The  opposing  party  broadly  accused  the  administra- 
tion of  hostility  towards  their  former  allies.  Meanwhile  Edmond  Charles 
Grenet,  sent  on  a  secret  mission  by  the  unsettled  republic  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  war  with  England,  and  thus  effect  a  diversion  in  behalf 
of  France,  was  already  in  South  Carolina,  distributing  naval  and  military 
commissions.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  holding  court  in  Sichmond,  when  it 
became  known  that  privateers  were  being  fitted  out  in  American  ports 
to  prey  upon  British  commerce  under  commissions  furnished  by  Grenet, 
gave  the  public  to  understand  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  fearlessly  discharge  its  duty  and  punish  acts  forbidden  by 
the  neutral  position  of  the  nation.  But  Grenet,  regardless  of  the  opinions 
of  courts,  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  the  remonstrances  of  indi- 
viduals, continued  to  direct,  within  the  United  States,  naval  and  military 
operations  against  the  enemies  of  France ;  and  the  British  Minister  at 
Philadelphia  presented  a  long  catalogue  of  complaints  to  Washington, 
demanding  restitution.  The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France 
against  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  coming  at  the  same  time,  increased 
the  excitement,  and  disposed  men  everywhere  to  co-operate  with  their 
former  friend  against  their  old  enemy.  Grenet's  progress  from  Charles- 
town  to  Philadelphia  was  marked  by  the  most  exti'aordinary  evidences 
of  popular  infatuation  and  diplomatic  arrogance.  Public  authorities 
and  private  citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  glorifying  the  representative 
of  European  democracy.  French  views  of  universal  reformation  spread 
like  a  prairie  fire.  Foreigners  were  pouring  into  the  United  States,  and, 
although  never  having  known  liberty,  were  most  anxious  to  teach  it 
Europe  following  the  example  of  America  !  The  very  notion  was  blind- 
ing to  the  national  eyesiglit     Few  Americans  knew  the  direction  events 
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were  really  taking  in  France,  and  the  foresight  of  Washington,  Jay,  Ham- 
ilton, and  others,  in  predicting  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Convention,  was  condemned  rather  than  appreciated. 

Political  Clults  began  to  multiply,  and  the  great  theme  was  France. 
Kew  York  was  profoundly  agitated.  About  this  time  Aaron  Burr  was 
offered  and  declined  the  office  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
aDtl  Morgan  Lewis  received  the  appointment,  Nathaniel  Lawrence  be- 
coming attorney^eneral  in  hia  atead.  General  Matthew  Clarkson  was 
fleeted  state  senator.  He  had  in  1791  been  appointed  by  Washington  ■ 
murshal  for  the  district  of  New  York,  at  the  recoiunieudation  of  Chief 
■liutice  Jay,  who  wrote,  "  I  think  him  one  of  the  most  pure  and  virtuous 
men  I  know.  During  the  war  he  was  a  firm  and  active  Whig,  and  since 
the  peace  a  constant  friend  to  national  government.  Few  men  here  of 
his  standing  enjoy  or  deserve  a  greater  degree  of  the  esteem  and  good- 
will of  the  citizens  than  he  does,  and  in  my  opinion  he  would  discharge 
the  duties  of  that,  or  any  office  for  which  he  is  qualified,  with  propriety 
and  honor."  In  the  early  part  of  1793  Clarkson  purchased  the  site  of 
the  Clarkson  family  residence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  while  the  city 
was  occupied  by  the  British  as  mentioned  on  a  forRier  page,  and  erected 
thereon  the  three-story  brick  house  illustrated  in  the  accompanyin;* 
sketch.  The  entrance  was  on  Pearl  Street  at  first,  but  it  was  subse- 
({oently  changed  to  Whitehall  Street.  This  continued  to  be  his  home 
dsrii^  the  remainder  of  his  life 
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CHAPTER   XL 

1793  - 1797. 
PBESroENT  WASHINGTON'S  SECOND  TERM. 

GOUVBRNEUR  MORRIS  IN  FRANCE.  —  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  IN  NbW  YORK. 

—  Citizen  Genet.  —  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  —  The  Two  Poutioal  Parties.  — 

GOUVERNBUR  MORRIS  RECALLED.  —  WaR  IN  PROSPECT.  —  ChIEF  JuSTIOB  JaY  IN  ENG- 
LAND. —  "  Bedford  House."  —  Family  of  Chief  Justice  Jay.  —  The  Whiskey  Re- 
bellion. —  Robespierre.  —  Hamilton's  Retirement  from  the  Treasury.  —  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Van  Cortlandt.  —  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt. — The 
Election  of  Governor  Jay.  — The  Jay  Treaty.  —  Events  of  the  Summer  of  1796. 
— The  Yellow  Fever  in  New  York.  — Appropriation  for  Public  Schools.  — The 
New  York  Society  Library.  —  City  Improvements.  —  The  Subject  of  Slavery.  — 
The  Fresh  Water  Pond.  — Steam  Navigation.  —  Political  Affairs. 

DURING  the   violent  scenes   of  revolutionary  change  in   France, 
Gouvemeur   Morris  remained   firmly   at  his  post,  although  sur- 
rounded with  innumerable  difficulties,  and  constantly  receiving  advice 
from  many  quarters  to  follow  the  example  of  other  foreign  ministers  and 
leave  the  country.     He  was  at  one  time  arrested  in  the  street  and 

1793.  '^ 

taken  before  the  tribunal  of  arrests,  at  another  his  house  was 
searched  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  again,  while  on  a  journey  into  the 
country,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  back  to  Paris  under  pretense  that  his 
passport  from  the  government  was  out  of  date.  These  insults  were  in 
every  case  followed  by  apologies  from  the  governing  body,  who  claimed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  control  all  the  acts  of  subordinate  agents.  The 
swift  transitions  from  one  form  of  anarchy  to  another,  and  the  blood  and 
carnage  with  which  human  monsters  worked  their  way  to  power,  rendered 
the  laws  of  nations  and  of  honor  but  feeble  protection  to  any  individual 
within  their  reach. 

The  French  government  had  been  deserted  by  all  the  world,  and  really 
had  no  motive  for  oftending  and  alienating  the  United  States,  their  last 
and  only  friend.  To  escape  the  liorrors  and  disorders  of  Paris,  Morris 
bought  a  country-liouse  with  twenty  acres  of  land  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  city,  where  he  resided  (hiring  the  rest  of  his  stay  in  France ;  but 
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his  secretary,  Heniy  Walter  Livingston,  of  Livingston  Manor,  remained 
chiefly  in  Paris.  His  official  duties  consisted  in  protests  against  the 
restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  imposed  by  decrees  of 
the  Convention  in  violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries ;  in 
remonstrances  against  the  outrages  of  French  privateers  upon  American 
shipping,  and  reclamation  of  vessels  unlawfully  seized;  in  urging  the 
petitions  and  claims  of  American  captains,  whose  ships  were  detained  in 
French  ports  on  various  pretenses ;  and  in  applying  for  the  release  of 
American  citizens,  who  had  fallen  into  prison,  through  being  taken  for 
Englishmen,  or  some  informality  in  their  papers :  all  of  which  required 
indefatigable  industry,  and  from  their  complex  character  the  most  judi- 
cious management  "  The  state  of  government  here  is  a  great  plague," 
he  said,  ''for  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  compassing 
an  object,  when  the  parties  who  are  to  decide  are  constantly  changing. 
Our  old  Congress  was  nothing  to  this  Convention.''  To  Bobert  Morris 
he  wrote :  "  You  tell  me,  that  in  my  place  you  would  resign  and  come 
home ;  but  this  is  not  quite  so  easily  done  as  said.  In  the  first  place,  I 
luuM  liave  leave  to  resign  from  the  President ;  but  further,  you  will  con- 
sider that  the  very  circumstances  which  you  mention  are  strong  reasons 
for  abiding,  because  it  is  not  permitted  to  abandon  a  post  in  the  hour  of 
difficulty.  I  think  the  late  decrees  respecting  our  commerce  will  show 
you  that  my  continuance  here  has  not  been  without  some  use  to  the 
United  States." 

New  York  was  visibly  disturbed  by  the  irregularities  attending  the 
French  Revolution.  Three  of  her  own  citizens,  at  this  juncture,  were 
chief  among  the  great  actors  whose  conduct  of  national  affairs  was  to 
determine  the  course  America  should  take  in  the  emergency.  Jay  and 
Hamilton,  each  in  their  high  places,  wielded  exceptional  power;  and 
both  were  endowed  with  political  foresight,  and  incomparable  originality 
•>f  thought  and  action.  Morris,  as  Minister  to  France,  was  watched  by 
friends  and  foes  throughout  the  city  with  unspeakable  interest  And, 
besides,  New  York  was  the  natural  refuge  of  French  exiles.  They  came 
mostly  from  the  nobility,  and  introduced  French  fashions,  manners,  lan- 
•niage,  furniture,  cookery,  and  customs  into  the  city,  although  many  of 
them  returned  to  France  at  the  downfall  of  Robespierre. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  political  parties  to  magnify  their  differences  on 
all  theoretical  questions,  and  apparently  to  diverge  wider  and  wider  from 
each  other.  The  Federalists  accused  the  Republicans  of  encouraging  the 
outrages  which  made  the  French  people  appear  like  a  nation  of  lunatics, 
and  the  Republicans  charged  the  Federalists  with  being  unfriendly  to 
liberty  and  freedom,  and  ungrateful  to  those  who  had  cointi  so  bravely 
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to  the  aid  of  America  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  But  when  news 
reached  New  York  that  Gouvemeur  Morris  had  interposed  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  to  save  Madame  de  Lafayette  from  a  horrible  fate,  arguing,  in 
her  behalf,  that  the  family  of  Lafayette  was  beloved  in  America,  where 
the  whole  people  entertained  a  gi^ateful  recollection  of  his  services,  and 
that  the  death  of  his  wife  might  lessen  their  attachment  to  the  French 
republic,  and  further  the  interests  of  the  enemies  of  France,  the  reaction 
of  sentiment  was  singularly  marked.  The  subsequent  tragedies  of  the 
Eeign  of  Terror  under  Robespierre  stunned  the  reflective  mind.  Even 
the  Jacobinical  advocates  became  alarmed  and  listened  at  intervals  to 
the  logic  of  rule  and  right 

It  was  impossible  for  the  masses  to  understand  how  little  the  French 
Revolution,  the  most  gigantic  and  appalling  illustration  of  the  natural 
depravity  of  the  human  race  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  resembled  in 
principles  our  own  conflict  for  independence.  It  had  been  decreed  by  the 
Convention  that  there  was  no  God  ;  an  impious  philosophy  was  accepted 
by  the  rabble  of  Paris ;  and  all  private  worth  and  public  respectability 
seemed  destined  for  the  guillotine.  The  more  honorable  and  astute  Amer- 
ican intellect  could  not  keep  pace  with  such  a  surging  tide.  The  grate- 
ful affections  and  political  sympathies  which  had  become  enthusiasm, 
when  France  assumed  the  name  and  form  of  a  republic,  were  knocked 
about  like  foot-balls  until  time  mercifully  revealed  the  whole  picture ; 
and  in  the  height  of  the  fever  men  were  ready  everywhere  to  believe  that 
Washington,  Adams,  Jay,  and  Hamilton  were  all  traitors  and  conspira- 
tors. Nothing  but  the  immovable  disregard  of  public  clamor  and 
private  treachery  which  characterized  the  President,  and  the  temper 
actuating  his  principal  advisers  which  could  resist  a  storm  of  aggressive 
action  while  doing  justice  with  loftiest  heroism,  saved  America  from  a 
fearful  calamity. 

Genet  found  sympathizers  on  every  hand.  His  reception  in  Philadel- 
phia was  like  that  usually  accorded  to  a  conquering  hero.  People  were 
in  a  frenzy.  The  title  "  citizen  "  became  as  common  for  a  time  in  the 
Quaker  City  as  in  Paris.  When  Genet  visited  the  President  he  was 
indignant  at  perceiving  in  the  vestibule  a  bust  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  com- 
plained of  it  as  an  "  insult  to  France."  "  At  a  dinner  in  Philadelphia," 
writes  Griswold,  "  a  roasted  pig  received  the  name  of  the  murdered  king, 
and  the  head,  severed  from  the  body,  was  carried  round  to  each  of  the 
guests,  who,  after  placing  the  liberty-cap  on  his  own  head,  pronounced 
the  word  "Tyrant !"  and  proceeded  to  mangle  with  his  knife  that  of  the 
luckless  creature  doomed  to  be  served  for  so  unworthy  a  company." 

The  excitement  was  such  when  it  became  known  that  the  President 
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had  received  Genet  coldly,  that  thousands  of  men  paraded  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia,  threatening  to  drag  Washington  from  his  house  and  com- 
pel the  government  to  declare  war  in  favor  of  France  and  against  Eng- 
land. A  riot  was  imminent,  and  Adams  afterwards  wrote :  "  I  myself 
judged  it  prudent  and  necessary  to  order  chests  of  arms  from  the  war 
office  to  be  brought  through  by-lanes  and  back-doors,  determined  to  defend 
my  house  at  the  expense  of  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  the  domestics  and 
friends  within  it"  Jefferson  was  believed  by  the  Federalists  to  have 
given  encouragement  to  the  proceedings  of  Genet,  with  whom  he  was  on 
tenns  of  intimacy ;  and  the  National  Gazette,  edited  by  Freneau,  Jeffer- 
son's confidential  clerk,  freely  denied  Washington's  capacity  and  integrity, 
and  denounced  every  measure  of  his  administration  ;  taking  care  to  send 
three  copies  each  day  to  the  President  himself. 

When  Genet  found  that  the  government  would  enforce  its  laws  at  all 
hazards,  he  took  umbrage  and  threatened  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Wash- 
ington immediately  sent  a  full  account  of  the  matter,  with  all  the  corre- 
spondence, and  a  demand  for  Genet's  recall,  to  Gouverneur  MoiTis,  to  lie 
laid  before  the  French  government  About  the  same  time  England  threw 
firebrands  into  the  powder  by  an  order  designed  to  distress  France  by 
catting  off  her  supplies,  but  which  operated  with  peculiar  force  upon 
American  commerce.  Then,  again,  on  the  3d  of  August  the 
French  frigate,  FAvibuscade,  at  anchor  in  New  York  harbor,  was  ^' 
challenged  to  single  combat  by  the  British  ship  Boston,  Captain  Courtney, 
which  was  cruising  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  French  vessel  spread  her  wings 
and  sailed  forth  to  meet  the  issue ;  a  severe  action  ensued,  the  Boston  was 
much  damaged,  and  Courtney  killed.  Bets  had  run  high  as  to  the  results 
of  the  encounter,  and  when  the  frigate  returned  to  her  anchorage  in  tri- 
umph, the  delight  of  the  multitude  gathered  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
burst  forth  in  cries  as  wild  as  ever  resounded  through  Paris  under  the 
bl<x)dv  ministers  of  misrule. 

Before  the  ferment  subsided  a  French  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  entered  the 
Hudson,  and  her  crew,  as  well  as  officers,  immediately  landed,  and  were 
treateil  with  the  most  extravagant  civility.  The  tricolor  was  seemingly 
in  every  hand,  and  affixed  to  every  watch-chain.  And  to  add  to  the 
deUrium  Genet  arrived  in  the  city  from  Philadelphia.  The  papers 
had  heralded  his  approach,  a  committee  went  out  to  meet  him  ^' 
at  Paulus  Hook,  and  the  salute  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  Mis,  and  the 
J»-monstrations  of  joy  from  the  people  who  filled  the  streets,  together 
vilh  flattering  addresses  from  innumemble  societies,  were  convincing, 
even  had  he  not  before  been  assured  that  thi?  cause  he  represented  would 
ptceive  the  unhesitating  support  of  the  country.     Anger  at  Great  Britain 
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was  in  a  full  blaze,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  flames  were  extinguished 
without  serious  warfare. 

Genet  was  fSted  by  many  distinguished  persons  in  New  York  within 
the  next  ten  days,  not  least  among  whom  was  Governor  Geoige  Clinton, 
with  whose  daughter,  Cornelia,  he  fell  in  love.  This  celebrated  French- 
man was  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  France ;  his  father  was 
connected  with  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  for  forty-five  years ;  one 
of  his  sisters,  Madame  Campan,  was  well  known  for  her  intimacy  with 
the  royal  family ;  and  another  sister  was  the  beautiful  Madame  Anguie, 
mother-in-law  of  Marshal  Ney.  Such  was  his  intellectual  precocity,  that 
at  the  age  of  twelve  he  received  a  flattering  letter  and  a  gold  medal  from 
Gustavus  III.  for  a  translation  of  the  History  of  Eric  XIV.  into  the 
Swedish  language,  with  historical  remarks  by  himself  His  culture  was 
exceptional,  he  was  master  of  many  languages,  was  a  member  of  the  most 
distinguished  learned  societies  in  Europe,  wrote  well,  and  was  an  accom- 
plished musician.  He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  fine  presence, 
graceful  bearing,  and  polished  manners  ;  was  possessed  of  a  kindly  nature, 
and  in  conversation  sparkled  with  anecdote.  He  had  been  from  his  boy- 
hood employed  in  honorable  public  offices ;  at  fourteen  he  was  translating 
secretary  for  the  eldest  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  subsequently  attached 
to  the  embassies  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  London,  and  St  Petersburg,  remaining 
in  Russia  five  years  as  charge  d'affaires.  It  was  his  indignant  protest 
against  the  order  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  leave  her  dominions  when 
Louis  XVI.  was  dethroned  which  won  for  him  a  flattering  reception  by 
the  revolutionary  government  on  his  return  to  Paris.  Hence  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  mission  to  America. 

Congress  assembled  in  December,  notwithstanding  the  yellow  fever 
had  visited  Philadelphia  during  the  autumn  and  swept  away  four 
thousand  victims,  and  in  reply  to  the  opening  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent, expressed  unqualified  approval  of  his  policy  of  preserving  peace 
if  possible,  and  of  being  prepared  for  war  if  inevitable.  Almost  every 
nation  of  Europe  had  taken  up  arms  since  the  year  commenced  ;  and  the 
arrogant  endeavor  of  the  French  republic  to  embark  America  in  the 
quarrel  was  beginning  to  assume  an  offensive  aspect  through  whatever 
light  it  might  be  viewed. 

"  The  French  cause  has  no  enemies  here  —  their  conduct  many,"  wrote 
Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  geographer,  some  two  weeks  later,  ftom 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts ;  ^  "there  are  some  who  undistinguish- 
ingly  and  undoubtedly  approve  both,  and  most  bitterly  denounce  as  aristo- 
crats all  who  do  not  think  as  they  do.    The  present  is  considered  a  most 

>  Mm.  J^dMwk  Mormi^Oiimr  JFokaU,  December  16,  1798. 
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interesting  periocL  The  issue  of  General  Wayne's  expedition,  of  Genet's 
threatened  prosecution  of  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  Rufus  King,  of  the 
President's  request  to  have  Genet  recalled,  of  the  combined  attempts  of 
Britain,  Spain,  Algiers,  etc.,  to  ruin  our  commerce,  of  the  powerful  and 
increasing  operation  against  France,  are  events  of  great  expectation. 
The  body  of  the  people  repose  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  President, 
of  Ck»ngress,  and  of  the  heads  of  departments.  The  President's  speech 
meets  with  much  approbation.  It  is  worthy  of  himsell  We  have  some 
gnimbletonians  among  us,  who,  when  the  French  are  victorious,  speak 
loud  and  saucy,  but  when  they  meet  with  a  check,  sing  smalL  They 
form  a  sort  of  political  thermometer,  by  which  we  can  pretty  accurately 
determine  what,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  state  of  French  politics." 

The  strife  in  the  Cabinet  between  Hamilton  and  JefiTerson  was  at  its 
highest  ebb  during  this  month.  JefiTerson's  report  upon  ^'  the  privileges 
and  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  fo.reign  coun- 
tries," his  last  official  act  before  retiring  from  the  Cabinet,  was  so  framed 
as  to  intensify  the  hatred  of  Great  Britain  in  America,  and  favor  the 
feeling  of  regard  for  France.  In  the  remarkable  Congressional  debates 
which  followed,  Madison  was  the  chief  exponent  of  the  JefiTersonian 
opinion,  an<l  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  of  that  of  Hamilton.^  The  genius 
of  these  two  great  men  were  the  magazines  from  which  opposing  speakers 
armed  themselves ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  sensitiveness  for 
tht'  honor  of  France  that  was  exhibited.  Every  imputation  upon  her 
conduct  and  principles  wa.s  visited  with  an  unaccountable  promptness  of 
intiignation,  and  the  action  of  Great  Britain  was  made  the  daily  topic  of 
f  \cited  denunciation.  "  The  great  effort  appears  to  be  to  enter  into  a  sys- 
t*?m  of  discrini illation  in  our  foreign  commercial  connections,  favorable  to 
Fmnce  and  unfavorable  to  England,"  wrote  Oliver  Wolcott  to  his  father. 

Xews  came  presently  that  the  wheel  had  revolved  in  France,  and  the 
jiarty  })y  whom  Genet  had  been  employed  rendered  powerless.  His 
r^'vall,  in  compliance  with  Washington's  demand  transmitted  through  the 
hand.s  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  followed.  But  the  French  government 
-i^'Iicited  the  recall  of  Morris  as  an  act  of  reciprocity,  which  could  not  be 
ivtuseil.  Morris  remained  in  Europe  until  1798,  traveling  through  many 
•  ountries  and  visiting  some  of  the  principal  courts.     He  was  in  constant 

J  Abridgment  of  the  DehaUs  of  Congress,  Vol.  I.  458  ;  MarshaJrs  Life  of  Wcuhingttm, 
VuL  II.,  229-314  ;  Fisher  Ames's  Speech  on  Madison  s  (Umimercial  Resolutions  ;  Lord  Dor- 
^ster'i  Speech  to  the  Indian  Depuiirs  at  Quebec,  February  20,  1794  ;  Jejfersoiis  Writings  ; 
Tuckers  Life  of  Jefferson  ;  Pitkin  s  Political  and  Civil  History  of  the  United  States  ;  Adams*  s 
L\f*  uf  Madimm  :  Spark's  Writings  of  Washington  ;  Gibbs's  Administration  of  Washington 
»»d  Adams;  Skaffner's  History  of  America,  Div.  IV.  ;  Sparks  s  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris; 
Jaf$  Lift  and  Correspondence  of  John  Jay;  Hildredth's  United  States  ;  Lossing. 
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correspondence  with  Washington,  and  the  public  men  of  America,  often 
communicating  matters  of  great  moment.^  Genet  did  not  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  return  to  France,  but  chose  a  home  in  New  York,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Governor  Clinton,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.* 

An  interesting  incident  is  told  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
a  minister  to  succeed  Morris  at  the  French  capital.  The  Opposition  in 
Congress  agreed  to  recommend  Aaron  Burr,  and  a  committee  waited  upon 
the  President,  of  whom  Madison  was  chairman  and  James  Monroe  one 
of  the  members,  to  secure  his  nomination.  Washington  stood  silent  for 
some  minutes  after  listening  to  the  Congressional  message,  and  then  said 
it  had  been  the  rule  of  his  public  life  never  to  nominate  for  a  high  and 
responsible  office  any  man  of  whose  integrity  he  was  not  assured.  The 
committee  retired  and  reported.  The  party  they  represented  were  indig- 
nant, and  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  Burr,  directing  the  committee  to 
inform  the  President.  When  Madison  the  second  time  proposed  Burr's 
name,  Washington  was  irritated,  and  replied  with  some  warmth  that  his 
decision  was  irrevocable :  "  But,"  he  added  apologetically,  "  I  will  nomi- 
nate you,  Mr.  Madison,  or  you,  Mr.  Monroe."  Madison  said  he  had  long 
since  made  up  his  mind  not  to  go  abroad.  Monroe,  who  belonged  to  the 
republican  party,  and  in  common  with  many  others  believed  the  French 
nation  would  eventually  establish  a  free  government  upon  the  ruins  of 
ancient  despotism,  was  finally  appointed,  reaching  Paris  in  August,  1794. 

1  When  Henry  Walter  Livingston  returned  to  New  York,  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  foUow- 
ing  communication  to  President  Washington  from  ex-Minister  Gouvemeur  Morris :  "  This 
will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  late  Secretary  of  Legation,  Mr.  Henry  Walter  Livingston  ; 
in  it  you  will  find  matters  of  consequence,  which  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  the  public  mails. 
You  will  find  Mr.  Livingston  is  to  be  trusted  for  although  at  a  tender  age  his  discretion  may 
always  be  depended  upon  ;  he  is  modest,  polite,  sensible,  and  brave,  and  will,  I  feel  sure,  should 
he  want  to  continue  in  the  diplomatic  line,  become  an  honor  to  it,"  etc.,  etc.  Young  Livings- 
ton, however,  sought  no  further  promotion  in  the  service.  He  came  into  possession  of  a 
large  estate,  married  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  granddaughter  of  Chief  Justice  Allen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  built  the  fine  mansion  at  the  Livingston  manor,  illustrated  on  page  S20  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  near  the  site  of  the  original  manor-house,  which  long  since  dis- 
appeared. (See  Vol.  II.  296.)  He  was  the  son  of  Walter  Livingston,  one  of  the  first 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Livingston, 
third  lord  of  the  manor.  The  children  of  Henry  Walter  and  Mary  Allen  Livingston  were  : 
Ann,  married  her  second  cousin  Anson  Livingston,  the  son  of  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston  ; 
Mary,  married  James  Thompson,  died  in  Paris,  April  14,  1880  ;  Cornelia,  married  CarroU 
Livingston,  son  of  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston  ;  Walter,  married  Mary  Oreenleaf ;  AUen, 
died  unmarried  ;  Elizabeth,  married  William  D.  Henderson  ;  Henry  W.,  married  Caroline 
de  Grasse  De  Pau,  granddaughter  of  Admiral  Comte  de  Grasse,  commander  of  the  French 
fleet  during  the  Revolution. 

>  The  second  wife  of  Genet  was  the  daughter  of  Postmaster-Genenl  Oagood.     (S^  Vol 
IL  330,  SSL) 
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It  was  apparent  to  all  that  measures  must  be  taken  to  check  the 
i^gresaions  of  Great  Britain  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  nation.  The 
poets  on  the  frontiers,  eight  in  number,  had  not  yet  been  evacuated  in 
conformance  with  the  treaty.  OflBcers  commanding  these  posts  excluded 
American  citizens  from  the  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Compensation 
had  never  been  received  for  the  negroes  carried  ofi*  by  the  British  when 
the  war  ended.  And  the  recent  seizures  of  vessels  laden  with  mer- 
chandise for  France,  under  the  new  order,  together  with  the  searching  of 
vessels  within  the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  under 
pretense  of  looking  for  and  impressing  English  seamen,  outraged  the 
national  understanding  of  the  principles  of  neutrality. 

With  the  arrival  of  his  successor  Genet's  influence  waned.  In  justi- 
fication of  his  proceedings  he  published  the  secret  instructions  under 
which  he  had  acted.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  bitterness  with  which 
his  partisans  assailed  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  Bufus  King  for  having  given 
puUicity  to  his  threat  to  "  appeal  to  the  people  from  certain  decisions  of 
the  President"  The  darkest  motives  were  assigned  for  the  disclosure. 
"  Has  it  become  a  crime,"  they  asked, "  to  speak  of  consulting  the  people  ? 
Is  the  President  a  consecrated  character,  that  an  appeal  from  his  decisions 
involves  criminality  ? "  The  complaints  of  those  impatient  for  a  closer 
connection  with  France  were  uttered  in  language  undignified  and  almost 
as  disrespectful  to  the  national  administration  as  to  the  sovereign  of 
England.  Congress  was  divided  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  the 
emergency.  The  opponents  of  the  administration  urged  the  adoption  of 
commercial  restrictions.  The  Federal  party,  of  which  Washington  was 
the  soul,  insisted  that  unless  Great  Britain  could  be  induced  by  negotia- 
tion to  abandon  her  unjust  pretensions,  an  appeal  should  be  made  to 
anns.  An  honorable  peace  or  an  open  war,  they  said.  The  Opposition 
proposed  to  sequester  all  debts  due  from  American  citizens  to  British 
subjects,  thus  constituting  a  fund  for  the  indemnification  of  such  as  had 
suffered  from  British  spoliations.  This  was  resented  by  those  'who  en- 
tertained proper  respect  for  national  faith  and  honor  of  whatever  party. 
Its  discussion  was  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  another  project  —  a 
resolution  to  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain, 
until  full  compensation  should  be  received  for  losses  sustained  under  her 
orders  in  council,  and  the  posts  surrendered.  During  the  stormy  discus- 
sion that  followed,  Spain  assumed  an  offensive  attitude ;  and  a  scheme 
was  detected  for  attacking  the  Floridas  by  a  force  from  Georgia  organized 
under  French  agents,  which  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina.  About  the  same  time  an  angry  remonstrance 
reached  the  President  from  Kentucky  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  the 
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Mississippi,  with  obscure  threats  revealing  the  same  seditious  spirit 
which  was  soon  to  break  forth  in  Pennsylvania 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  Hamilton  was  cheerfully  bestowing  infor- 
mation upon  members  of  Congress  who   were  daily  applying  for  data 
to  aid  in  supporting  or  invalidating  arguments.     The  principles  dividing 
the  two  parties  were  more  inseparably  connected  with  the  financial 
than  with  any  other  acts  of  the  government     States  were  brought 
into  court  as  defendants  to  the  claims  of  land  companies  and  indi- 
viduals ;  and  British  debts  rankled.    The  erection  of  a  fiscal  system  in  the 
face  of  the  inveterate  prejudices,  conflicting  interests,  and  violent  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  gave  little  knowledge  and  less  study  to  the  subject 
was  one  of  the  marvels  of  that  century.     "  A  committee  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers are  investigating  the  state  of  the  Treasury  Department,"  wrote  Wol- 
cott  on  the  2d  of  March.     "  Some  of  them  are  enemies  to  the 

March  2. 

Secretary,  but  he  is  an  honest  and  able  man,  and,  as  everything 
in  relation  to  his  official  conduct  is  capable  of  a  solid  defense,  no  injury 
can  be  inflicted.  It  will  occasion  some  hard  work,  but  this  we  are  used 
to  and  do  not  mind."  It  was  not,  however,  merely  as  the  head  of  a 
department  that  Hamilton's  talents  were  exercised.  He  had  brought  the 
whole  of  his  mental  resources  and  great  vigor  of  intellect  to  bear  ujx^n 
every  fundamental  maxim  of  government 

The  perils  to  which  American  conmierce  was  exposed  induced  the 
government  on  the  26th  to  lay  an  embargo  for  thirty  days  on  all 
vessels  bound  to  foreign  ports.     Measures  were  also  taken  for  in- 
creasing the  regular  military  force,  and  for  oi^nizing  eighty  thousand 
troops.     Thus   were  the  relations   between  the  two   countries  rapidly 
approaching  a  state  of  open  hostility. 

At  this  juncture  Chief  Justice  Jay  was  called  to  Philadelphia  by  the 

term  of  the  Supreme  Court     He  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  9th  of 

'  April :  "  Yesterday  I  dined  with  the  President     The  question  of 

war  or  peace  seems  to  be  as  much  in  suspense  here  as  in  New  York 

when  I  left  you."     On  the  10th  he  wrote  again :  "  Peace  or  war 

appears  to  me  a  question  which  cannot  be  solved.     Unless  things 

should  take  a  turn  in  the  mean  time,  I  think  it  will  be  best  on  my  return 

to  push  our  affairs  at  Bedford  briskly.     There  is  much   irritation  and 

agitation  in  this  town  and  in  Congress.     Great  Britain  has  acted  unwisely 

and  unjustly  ;  and  there  is  some  danger  of  our  acting  intemperately." 

The  President  turned  to  the  chief  justice  in  this  moment  of  painful 
anxiety,  while  preparations  for  the  expected  war  were  in  progress,  and 
before  the  decisions  on  the  various  commercial  propositions  had  been 
reached,  urging  his  acceptance  of  a  mission  to  England  for  the  purpose, 
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if  possible,  of  averting  the  calamities  of  war.  Between  Washington  and 
Jay  the  most  confidential  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  had  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution ;  and  such  was  the  President's  faith  in 
the  integrity,  good  judgment,  and  executive  ability  of  the  chief  justice, 
that  he  promised  him  exceptional  powers.  Jay  hesitated.  He  had  other 
plans  and  pleasures  in  prospect ;  and  yet  he  felt  the  impulse  of  duty 
stroniirly.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  15th :  "  The  object  is  so 
interesting  to  our  country,  and  the  combination  of  circumstances 
such,  that  I  find  myself  in  a  dilemma  between  personal  and  public  con- 
siderations." The  question  was,  however,  speedily  settled  by  the  receipt 
of  some  conciliatory  explanations  from  Lord  Grenville,  accompanying  the 
news  of  the  revocation  of  the  oflTensive  order  of  the  6th  of  November  by 
the  British  government ;  and  thus  an  opportunity  seemed  to  ofiTer  itself  for 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties.  "  I  venture  to  assure 
you,"  wrote  Oliver  Ellsworth  to  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott,  senior,  "  Mr. 
Jav  will  be  sent  to  the  court  of  London.  He  is  now  here,  and  has  this 
moment  informed  me  of  his  determination  to  accept  the  appointment  if  it 
shall  be  made.  This,  sir,  will  be  a  mortifying  movement  to  those  who 
have  endeavored  by  every  possible  means  to  prevent  reconciliation  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  BritaiiL"  On  the  Sfiune  date  Chief  Justice 
Jay  was  nominated  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  British  Court 
Aaron  Burr  sharply  opposed  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  but 
the  vote  was,  nevertheless,  in  his  favor,  at  the  ratio  of  eighteen  to 
ei«:ht 

The  Opposition  boldly  criticised  the  appointment  as  tending  to  teach 
judges  to  aspire  to  executive  favors.  The  Jacobin  or  democratic  societies 
abused  the  President  with  renewed  acrimony.  Their  newspapers  vilified 
the  mission  and  his  minister.  The  House  determined  if  possible  to  ren- 
der the  journey  of  Jay  void  of  results,  and  succeeded  in  passing  a  bill 
<^»n  the  21st,  cutting  off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  England,  which 
was,  however,  lost  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President 
Adams.  The  chief  justice  sailed  on  the  12th  of  May,  accom- 
panied  by  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Augustus,  and  by  John  Trumbull 
as  his  secretary.  About  the  same  time  John  Quincy  Adams  was  com- 
missioned resident  minister  to  The  Hague. 

"  Bedford  House,"  the  home  of  Chief  Justice  Jay  for  twenty-eight  years 
after  he  retired  from  public  life,  was  in  process  of  erection  at  the  time  he 
wa?  called  into  the  diplomatic  field,  together  with  numerous  other  im- 
provements upon  his  Bedford  estate.  A  large  landed  property  had  de- 
>>iKie<i  to  him  through  his  mother,  Mary  Van  Cortlandt,  located  in  the 
Bedford  region  some  forty-five  miles  north  of  New  York  City,  and  about 
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midway  between  the  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  Sound,  where  they 
are  thirty-one  miles  apart.  The  mansion  was  placed  upon  an  eoiinence 
overlooking  the  whole  beautiful  rolling  region  between  the  two  great 
bodies  of  water  —  a  landscape  varied  with  sunny  slopes,  circles  of  hills, 
charming  valleys,  and  bits  of  river  peeping  through  rich  foliage.  It  was 
not  finished  and  occupied  until  half  a  dozen  years  later.  But  in  1801  wings 
were  added,  one  of  which,  conspicuous  through  its  garment  of  clambering 
vines,  contained  the  library ;  thenceforward  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
chief  justice  enjoyed  his  family,  his  books,  and  his  friends  in  this  delight- 
ful retreat,  where  notable  Europeans  sought  him  as  a  species  of  hom<ige 
to  public  virtue.  It  was  theu  a  two  days'  journey  from  the  metropolis, 
and  a  mail  coach  was  not  seen  oftener  than  once  a  week. 
The  mansion  is  now  the  summer  residence  of  the  gTandsoD  of  l^e 


chief  justice,  Hon.  John  Jay,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Atistria.  It 
has  undergone  comparatively  few  alterations.  Although  railways  have 
cut  their  way  through  the  country  on  either  hand,  it  is  still  four  nules 
from  a  car-whistle.  The  estate  at  the  present  time  comprises  at  least 
seven  hundred  acres.  The  dwelling  is  a  half-mile  from  the  main  road, 
from  which  it  is  reached  by  a  private  avenue,  winding  among  forest  trees 
up  a  gentle  elevation,  deftly  illustrated  iu  the  accompanying  sketch, 
and  which  finally  cuts  a  circle  in  a  wide  velvet  lawn,  and  terminates 
under  the  shadow  of  four  superb  lindens  in  front  of  the  edifice. 

Upon  a  picturesque  wooded  height  in  the  rear  is  a  pretty  school  or 
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summer-house  of  stone,  which  the  chief  justice  ^  built  for  the  use  and 
amusement  of  his  children.  His  library,  twenty-five  feet  square,  with 
windows  on  three  sides,  remains  to  the  present  time  as  originally  fash- 

1  The  children  of  Chief  Justice  John  (bom  December  12,  1745,  died  May  17,  1829)  and 
Sarah  Liringston  Jay  were  :  1.  Peter  Augustus,  bom  at  ''Liberty  Hall,"  Elizabethtown, 
January  24,  1776 ;  2.  Susan,  died  young ;  3.  Maria,  bom  at  Madrid,  Spain,  February  20, 
1782,  married  Goldsboro  Banyer ;  4.  Anne,  bom  at  Passy,  France,  August  13,  1788;  5. 
William,  bora  at  New  York,  June  16, 1789,  died  1858  ;  6.  Sarah  Louisa,  bora  at  New  York, 
February  20,  1792. 

Peter  Augustus  Jay,  the  eldest  son,  who  was  his  father's  private  secretary  in  London, 
V<«ame  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York,  was  Recorder  of  the  city,  in  1819,  served  in 
the  Awerobly,  and  was  President  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  He  married,  in 
1S07,  Mary  Rutherford,  daughter  of  General  Matthew  Clarkson.  Their  children  were  : 
1.  John  Clarkson  Jay,  M.  D.,  married  Laura,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Prime ;  2.  Mary, 
uumied  Frederick  Prime ;  3.  Sarah,  married  William  Dawson ;  4.  Helena,  married  Dr. 
lieiirj'  Augustun  Da  Bois ;  5.  Anna  Maria,  married  Henry  Evelyn  Pieitepont ;  6.  Peter 
Augustus,  married  Joeephine  Pierson,  and  their  son,  Augustus,  married  Emily,  daughter  of 
I>e  I..ancey  Kane  ;  7.  Elizabeth  Clarkson  ;  8.  Matilda,  married  Matthew  Clarkson.  Children 
••f  Or.  John  CUrkaon  and  Ijaura  Prime  Jay  :  1.  Laura,  married  Charles  Pemberton  Wurtz ; 
*J.  Augustas  ;  3.  John  ;  4.  Mary,  married  Jonathan  Edwards  ;  5.  Coraelia  ;  6.  Peter  Angus- 
TU.S  married  Julia,  dau^^ter  of  Alfred  C.  Post ;  7.  John  Clarkson  Jay,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  married 
Harriet,  daughter  of  General  Vinton  ;  8.  Alice ;  9.  Sarah  ;  10.  Matilda. 

William  Jay,  the  second  son  of  the  chief  justice,  was  distinguished  as  .a  jurist,  philan- 
Thropist,  and  author.  He  manied  Augusta,  daughter  of  John  McVickar.  Their  children 
wrre  :  1.  Augusta,  married  John  Nelson  ;  2.  Maria  Banyer,  married  John  F.  Butterworth  ; 
3.  John  Jay,  statesman  and  author  ;  4.  Louisa,  married  Dr.  Alexander  M.  Braen  ;  5.  Eliza, 
married  Henry  Edward  Pellew,  of  England  ;  6.  William,  died  young ;  7.  Augusta,  after  the 
'i»-ath  of  her  sister  Eliza,  married,  at  the  American  I/cgation,  Vienna,  May  14,  1873,  Henry 
KJward  Pellew.  John  Jay,  bom  June  23,  1817,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Austria  and 
Hungary-,  the  third  child  and  only  surviving  son  of  Judge  William  Jay,  succeeded  to  the 
I'^Jford  estate  ;  he  married  Eleanor  Kingsland,  daughter  of  Hi«kson  W.  Field.  Their  chil- 
Irvn  :  1.  Eleanor,  married  Henry  Grafton  Chapman  ;  2.  William  Jay,  Colonel  U.  S.  A.,  bom 
FV^niarj-  12,  1841,  married  Lucie,  daughter  of  Henry  (Mrichs  ;  3.  John,  died  young; 
4  Auj^.-sta,  mameil  Edmund  Randolph  Robinson  ;  5.  Mary,  married  Major  William  Henry 
•>  hit-if»-lin  ;  6.  Anna,  married  H.  E.  Lieutenant-Geneml  Hans  Ix>thar  Von  Schweinitz,  Ger- 
rii.tn  .imba&Mador  at  Vienna,  and  later  at  St.  Petersburj^. 

KvH,  the  si«<t«'r  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  married  Rev.  Harry  Munro.  (See  Vol.  1.  602, 
'•<»■$. )  Fnin<*eH  Jay,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  Jay,  nuirried  Frederick  Van  Cortlandt,  whose 
•Uughter  Eve  married  Heniy  WTiite  ;  and  their  <laughter  Margaret  married  Peter  Jay  Munro ; 
whot*  daughter  F' ranees  was  the  wife  of  Bishop  De  Lancey.  (See  Vol.  I.  552.)  Edward  N. 
Bibby  marrie<l  Augusta  White,  one  of  the  great-granddaugliters  of  Frances  Jay.  For  refer- 
tn.-*^  to  the  an«estr>'  of  tlie  Jay  family,  see  Vol.  I.  696,  697  ;  Vol.  II.  163,  164.  Through 
the-  mife  of  Augustus  Jay,  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Govert  Loockermans  (Vol. 
i  137,  138,  251).  ami  thiongli  the  wife  of  Peter  Jay,  one  of  the  distinguished  family  of  Van 
'  'rtUndt-  (Vof.  I.  ♦)!,  9(>)  wliose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Fn*derick  IMiilipse  (Vol. 
I  •.^2^s  270.  271,  272),  and  tliroiigh  the  wife  of  Cliief  Justice  John  Jay,  who  was  a 
uvinipton  (Vol.  I.  275,  311»),  the  careful  reader  will  trace  the  family  thread  which  connects 
th-  part  with  the  preiient,  and  brings  into  review  a  whole  line  of  public  characters,  reaching 
i  kwinl  to  th«*  earliest  settlement  upon  Manhattan  Island. 

.\  kTuphically  interesting  memoir  of  the  Jay  family,  with  a  special  sketch  of  Chief  Justioe 
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ioned  One  division  contains  the  favorite  tomes  first  placed  upon  its 
shelves,  weighty  folios  of  Grotius,  PufFendorf,  Vattel,  and  other  masteis 
of  the  science  of  international  law,  standard  theological  and  miscellaneous 
works,  and  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity.  The  table  used  by  the  chief 
justice,  and  four  quaint  high-backed  chairs  which  graced  Federal  Hall  in 
Wall  Street  while  New  York  was  tht;  capital  of  the  nation,  lend  a  pecu- 
liar charm  to  the  apartment. 

Mrs.  Jay,  during  her  husband's  absence  iu  Eurape,  assumed  the  charge 
of  domestic  affairs,  assisted  occasionally  by  his  nephew,  Peter  Jay  Muuro, 
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and  her  letters  were  filled  with  practical  mattera,  such  as  particulars  of 
moneys  paid  in  and  reinvested  in  the  new  national  bank,  and  in  stocks, 
with  quotations  of  their  rise,  the  sale  of  lands,  and  the  pn^ress  of  the 
Ja;,  WM  read  in  December,  1878,  berore  tho  "  Acad4mie  dea  Bella  Lettrea,  Science,  «t  Art* 
de  \a  Rochellf," in  France,  by  "  MoDsiPurdeRichemond  ArchevUledelsCbtRtiteliiUneDre, 
et  Officler  de  I' Instruction  Publiqut."  at  their  pnblic  seitsioD,  entilJed  "  La  Rochelle  d'outie 
mer."  The  Jay  family  was  described  as  one  whose  hoapiUble  mansioti  had  *helt«red  the  Gnt 
religious  reunions  of  the  Prot«stauta  of  La  Rochelle  ;  and  the  device  upon  the  Jay  aeal  «u 
quoted,  "  I>eo  duce  perse  verandum,"  as  having  guided  the  family  in  the  Nen  Worid.  (Sea 
Vol.  II.  3S7.)  The  paper,  while  testifying  to  the  interest  with  which  the  Academy  of  Bodtella 
has  followed  the  course  of  ita  former  citiien  beyond  the  seas,  has  added  to  our  knowl«dga 
of  the  family  trials  in  its  ancient  home  "  when  the  last  of  the  five  chnrcbeB  of  La  Rocbelle 
had  been  demolished,  when  the  Protestants  hftd  lost  in  Colbert  their  last  defender,  and  when 
Ixiuvois  had  let  loose  the  Royal  dragoons  to  wage  a  war  of  eitennination."  —  Jbntly 
ArAiva. 
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mill  and  dam,  and  other  improvements  on  the  Bedford  estate.  In  one 
instance  she  describes  the  horses  brought  to  the  city  by  their  farmer  at 
Bedford,  and  relates  her  experience  in  finding  a  man  to  break  them  for 
use  before  her  carriage.  "  He  has  undertaken  it/'  she  adds,  "  but  he  says 
the  coachmen  of  the  city  require  as  much  breaking  as  the  horses."  The 
schools  of  New  York,  particularly  those  for  girls,  were  as  yet  of  an  indif- 
ferent character,  and  Mrs.  Jay  placed  her  two  daughters,  Maria  and  Anne, 
aged  twelve  and  eleven,  at  the  celebrated  Moravian  school  for  girls  at 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  where,  it  has  been  said,  "  were  educated  a  large 
proportion  of  the  belles  who  gave  the  fashionable  circles  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  their  inspiration  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
centoiy*" 

This  sommer  was  signalized  by  an  insurrection  in  the  western  counties 
of  Fsmisylvania ;  the  population  scattered  thinly  over  a  frontier  coimtry 
compoeed  laigely  of  foreigners,  many  of  whom  were  wild  and  lawless 
—  and  a  great  amount  of  whiskey  was  distilled  in  that  region. 
The  tftjc  imposed  upon  domestic  spirits  in  1791  had  been  resisted  from 
the  inl»  and  in  many  instances  barbarous  outrages  were  perpetrated 
apoa  the  levenue  officers  —  such  as  whipping,  tarring,  and  branding. 
GoQgraes  revised  the  law  in  1792,  modifying  its  most  obnoxious  features, 
hopiiig  lo  avoid  all  reasonable  objections,  and  the  general  opposition 
abated.  Bat  with  the  French  fever  local  discontent  broke  out  afresh,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  administration  attempted  to  turn  the  excitement  to 
political  advantage,  by  coupling  censures  of  other  measures  with  decla- 
mation against  the  excise  law.  In  July  an  armed  mob  attacked  the  house 
of  the  revenue  inspector.  General  John  Neville,  one  of  the  Executive 
Cooncil  of  Pennsylvania,  living  near  Pittsburg,  who  defended  it  so  well 
tliat  the  assailants  tetired  to  increase  their  force.  The  combination  swell- 
int:  to  five  hundred  men,  Neville  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  his 
Louse,  bams,  and  granaries  were  burned.  The  marshal  of  the  district 
was  seized  and  compelled  to  enter  into  stipulations  to  forbear  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office ;  and  both  the  inspector  and  the  marshal  made  their 
e^ape  down  the  Ohio  and  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  Mails  were  seized,  liberty  poles  erected, 
v-.iitious  hand-bills  circulated,  armed  meetings  held,  all  occupation,  even 
•he  rourse  of  law,  was  suspended,  and  the  country  launched  into  open 
reWhon. 

An  outbreak  so  violent  had  not  been  contemplated  by  the  instigators, 
vho  only  aimed  for  the  political  embarrassment  of  the  government.  They 
vere  themselves  alarmed  at  the  fury  of  the  storm.     Several  talented  men 
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of  great  personal  popularity,  who  liad  hitherto  stimulated  opposition  to 
the  law,  exerted  their  utmost  influence  to  quell  the  excitement  and  pre- 
serve order.    But  without  avail.     As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the 
civil  force  and  local  militia  were  powerless,  that  the  property  and  even 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  willing  to  obey  the  law  were  in  peril,  harsher 
measures  were  adopted.     "Every  circumstance  indicates  that  we  must 
have  a  contest  with  those  madmen,"  wrote  Wolcott.     The  President 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  7th  of  August,  commanding  the 
insurgents  to  disperse  before  a  given  time.    To  prevent  bloodshed 
if  possible,  commissioners  were  sent  both  by  the  President  and  Governor 
Mifflin  of  Pennsylvania,  offering  a  general  amnesty  on  condition  of  peacea- 
ble submission.    The  insurrectionary  spirit  still  continuing  at  its  height, 
the  militia  assembled  with  alacrity  fix)m  the  different  States  at 

Q  —  y^A       Alt 

the  call  of  the  President,  and  Hamilton,  whom  nothing  could  deter 
from  continuing  to  recommend  measures  for  the  support  of  the  public 
credit,  was  given  the  direction  of  the  army. 

Committing  the  management  of  the  Treasury  to  Wolcott,  Hamilton 
marched  into  the  disorderly  country,  and  fulfilled  his  task  with  such 
prudence  and  moderation  that  not  one  life  was  sacrificed.  Jefferson,  from 
his  retirement  at  Monticello,  ridiculed  the  force  employed  as  greatly 
disproportioned  to  the  object;  but  other  leading  men  of  the  same  party 
who  accompanied  the  army  believed  that  a  less  force  would  have  proved 
inadei^uate.  The  flight  of  the  principal  leader  removed  the  great  obstacle 
to  a  pacification,  and  a  general  submission  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
militia.  A  few  arrests  were  made,  and  a  few  obscure  persons  convicted, 
who  were,  however,  subsequently  pardoned.  A  small  body  of  troops  was 
left  during  the  winter  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

The  turbulent  societies  which  had  adopted  the  absurdities  and  extrava- 
gances of  the  French  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  were  captious  about  heraldic  bearings,  and  scandalized 
at  the  sight  of  a  spread  eagle  on  the  coin,  and  upon  the  printed  acts  of 
Congress,  received  a  deadly  blow  in  the  mean  while.  The  remnant  of  the 
French  Convention,  rendered  desperate  by  the  ferocious  despotism  of  the 
Jacobins,  sought  safety  from  their  wholesale  butcheries  by  confronting 
danger.  Robespierre  himself  was  doomed  ;  the  form  of  trial  was  quickly 
enacted,  and  early  in  the  evening  of  July  28,  the  jjuillotine  terminated  his 
esdstence.  Thus  fell  the  Jacobin  clubs  in  France ;  and  as  the  boldest 
Streams  must  disappear  when  their  feeders  are  drained,  the  Jacobin  soci- 
in  America  sunk  into  disgrace,  as  if  their  destinies  were  suspended 
le  same  thread. 

%  Hamilton's  absence  Wolcott  was  unremitting  in  his  devotion 
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to  the  business  of  the  department,  and  evinced  remarkable  capacity  for 
continued  hard  work.  He  wrote  to  his  father  on  the  25th  of  October : 
"  Europe  is  hastening  to  ruin ;  the  Dutch  will  probably  resign  them- 
selves  to  their  fate  without  any  great  struggle.  This  I  hear  in  a 
wav  which  I  credit.  We  have  reason  to  fear  the  French  have  reversed 
the  plan  of  commercial  depredatioa  Several  of  our  vessels  trading  to 
the  British  dominions  have  been  captured  and  carried  into  France.  We 
must,  however,  persist  in  the  idea  that  we  will  not  engage  in  the  war. 
Mr.  Jay's  mission  will  probably  issue  favorably,  but  it  is  not  safe  to 
encourage  sanguine  expectations."  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  winter 
session  of  Congress,  Thomas  Pinckney  was  sent  to  the  Spanish  Court 
as  envoy  extraordinary,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  that  government ;  thus 
the  prospects  of  peace  were  improving,  notwithstanding  the  temper  of 
the  Opposition. . 

Hamilton   had   for  some  time  intended   retiring  from  the  Treasury, 
and  on  the  31st  of  January,  1795,  sent  in  his  resignation.     His  last  offi- 
cial  reports   comprehended  his  plans  for  supporting  the   public   ^^^^^ 
credit  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  revenues,  and  for  the  improve-  ^•^  ^ 
ment  of  the   revenue.     The  first  reviewed  all  the  previous  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  public  credit ;  the  last  entered  at  length  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  objects  and  principles  of  taxation  generally,  and  the 
alterations  required  in  the  existing  laws.     This  completed  his  fiscal  sys- 
tem.    The  assumption  of  the  debt^  the  creation  of  a  bank,  the  imposition 
of  a  tax,  each  involving  questions  of  infinite  political  moment,  had  been 
accomplished,  and  the  Treasury  could  henceforth  take  its  natural  level 
in  point  of  national  importance.     During  the  six  years  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  government  most  of  the  problems  likely  to  arise  had 
been  s^Jved  and  settled,  and  a  general  adherence  to  the  principles  thus 
established    was  henceforward   to   be   expected.     On   the  2d  of 
February',  Wolcott,  who  had  fully  entered  into  the  views  of  Hamil- 
t4*n,  with  no  favorite  schemes  to  engraft  on  that  which  seemed  perfect 
in  itself,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
versed  in  the  business  of  the  department,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

The  original  Cabinet  was  thus  entirely  changed.  Knox  had  already 
resigned,  and  been  succeeded  by  Timothy  Pickering.  Edmund  fiandolph 
was  the  successor  of  Jefferson  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  William 
Bnnlfurd  was  Attoruey-Geneiiil. 

Xew  York  was  .shaken  by  all  these  great  events.  No  place  in  America 
^d.<  so  much  affected  by  the  changeable  affairs  and  "  hypocrisy  of  morals  " 
iii  Fmnce.  No  other  community  watched  the  movements  of  Great 
Britain  with    deeper  interest,  or  wei*e  more  shai-ply  divided  hi  opinion 
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as  to  what  constituted  the  dignity  of  a  republic  in  the  great  emergency. 
And  the  merchants  of  no  city  were  more  vitally  concerned  in  all  that 
related  to  commerce  with  the  different  nations  of  Europe. 

The  six-year-old  government  atood  firm,  a  great  recognized  power 
among  the  powers  of  the  world.  Internal  agitations  were  to  be  expected. 
Jefferson  said  truly,  "  The  people  cannot  be  all  and  always  well  informed ; 
the  part  which  is  wrong  will  be  discontented  in  propoition  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  facts  they  misconceive."  But  the  massive  framework  of  tJie 
structure,  skillfully  fitted  and  balanced,  awaited  developing  processes. 
Ideas  might  clash  regarding  its  prospective  stability,  and  thousands  of 
architects  might  rise  to  declare  they  could  have  fashioned  it  better: 
Wings,  balconies,  minarets,  pinnacles,  domes,  and  ail  manner  of  modem 
improvements  might  be  added,  yet  the  or^nal  achievement  would, 
through  it  all,  be  shorn  of  none  of  its  glory. 

Hamilton  returned  to  New  York  and  the  practice  of  law.  His  first 
case  of  importance  was  a  libel  suit,  in  which  he  submitted  his  famous 
definition  of  a  libel,  still  accepted  in  the  coujts.  Although  an  orator  by 
natural  gifts,  and  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  this  pioneer  effort  at 
the  bar,  even  after  he  had  infused  life  and  vigor  into  the  national  govern- 
ment with  such  success,  was  attended  with  singular  embarrassment  He 
was  actually  so  overcome  witli  emotion  when  he  arose  to  deliver  his 
masterly  ai^ument,  says  James  Cochrane,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene,  "  that  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  stood  in  that  atti- 
tude before  court  and  jury  until  the  paroxysm  passed." '  He  culti\'at«d 
a  warm  personal  friendship  for  Talleyrand,  recently  arrived  from  France. 
Dissimilar  in  many  respects,  there  was  much  to  draw  them  together.  Each 
had  been  employed  by  his  respective  government  in  the  regulation  of 
national  finance,  each  cherished  confirmed  opinions  concerning  the  science 
of  popular  government,  and  each  had  devised  a  system  of  public  school 
educatioa 

Rufiis  King  was  re-elected  in  January  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  six  succeeding  years.  About  the  same  time  Governor  George 
Clinton  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  New  York  declining  to  be 
a  candidate  again  for  tbe  office  of  governor,  which  he  bad  filled  without 
iaterruption  since  1777.  He  said  he  "  withdrew  from  a  situation  never 
solicited  by  him,  with  real  pleasure " ;  and  that  having  held  for  nearly 
thirty  yean  elective  offices,  and  been  compelled  to  devote  almost  all  oi 
his  time  to  the  discharge  of  iht'  dutii's  (.■onnei.ti.-d  wiih  them,  hia  health 

■  Jiunoi  Cailinuir  vu)  thr  utu  of  1)r.  John  (.'uchmnv,  iiiirl  nut  »iily  an  ardent  idminr  and 
[vlitiMl  ilifcMM  Ht  HamBtaB,  but  |wrMnwUy  inttnnte  through  the  ralutiuniUp  ufativ  hti 
'     "      ~"~       ri  Adiurlnr,  aiul  ha  tlim  the  lint  coiwin  of  Hn.  Haniltpa. 
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had  become  impaired,  ami  his  private  affairs  required  attention.  He 
thaaked  his  constituents  with  much  feeling  lor  their  continued  confidence 
tad  support  during  the  trying  scenes  tlirongh  which  he  Imd  passed. 

LieutenaDt-Govemor  Van  Cortlandt  at  the  same  time  declined  re-elec- 
tion on  account  of  advanced  ^e.     He  had  reached  his  seventy-fifth  year.^ 

'  Lieateoant-Ooremor  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  (bom  1721,  died  1814)  was  the  grendson  of 
th«  firat  lord  of  the  manor,  Hon.  Slephanus  Van  Cortlandt.  and  the  great -Rrnndson  of  Oloff 
S.  Van  Cortlandt,  the  founder  of  the  bmily  in  America.  <3ee  Vol.  I.  90,  277,  278,  606.) 
Through  his  mother,  Catharine  De  Peyster,  he  voa  the  f^ndaon  of  Treasurer  Abraham  De 
P»7»ter,  and  the  great -grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  De  Peyster  family  in  America-  (See  Vol. 
LX2S,S!S,  420,  421.)  And  through  his  grandmother,  the  famoun  (iertrude  Schuyler,  b«  was 
ihc  gnt-grmndaon  of  the  foander  uf  the  Sfhuyler  family  in  America.  (See  Vol.  1. 153,  154.) 
He  BUTied  his  second  cousin,  Joanna  Livingston,  born  1722.  the  ilaughter  of  Gilbert  and  Cor- 
arlia  Beekman  LiTuigston,  and  granddaughter  of  RolieK,  the  Urst  lord  of  Livingston  manOT, 
the  bnoder  of  the  Liringston  family  in  Amerii-a.  Tiirir  I'htiilren  were  ;  1.  Philip,  the  ^neral, 
hm  1749,  ncTer  married  ;  2  Catharine,  boni  1751,  married  Abrahuni  Van  Wyck  ;  3.  Cor- 
aeiia,  horn  1753,  married  Gerard  O.  Beekmali,  Jr.  ;  4.  Gertrude,  horn  175.1,  died  unmarried  ; 
J.  Gilbert,  bora  175"  ;  «-  Stephen,  bom  1760;  7.  Pierre,  bom  1762,  married  first  Catharine 
Cliiiaa,  daughtrr  of  George  Clinton,  necond,  Ann  Steplienson  :  S.  Ann,  bom  1776,  married 
niUp  Tan  Benwelser,  tbe  Albany  mayor,  only  brother  of  Lieiitenaut-GoTrranr  Stephen  Van 
laHaelncr,  tba  patroou.  —  Fdmilg  AnAivta. 
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Side  by  side  with  Governor  Clinton  for  eighteen  successive  ye&rs,  he  had 
given  his  time  and  strength  to  the  administration  o\'  the  new  State 
government.  Clinton  being  necessarily  much  absorbed  in  military  duties. 
Van  Cortlandt  had  been  left,  chief  executive  officer  and  civil  magistrate  a 
greater  portion  of  the  period  of  the  war.  Peace  returning,  he  presided 
over  the  Senate,  and  with  such  dignity  and  sound  judgment  that  he  was 
deservedly  popular.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  Philip  and  Catharine  De 
Peyster  Van  Cortlandt  (double  cousin  of  the  mother  of  Chief  Justice 
Jay),  and  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
heir-at-law  to  the  manorial  estates.  His 
lofty  character  was  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
dain with  which  he  rejected  the  offer  of 
royal  favor,  and  safety  to  bia  property,  if  he 
woiJd  cease  opposition  to  the  crown,  made 
by  Governor  Tryon  on  the  occasion  of  a 
personal  visit  to  the  manor-house  at  Croton 
Landing  just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities Van  Cortlandt's  services  in  the  New 
York  Congress,  Convention,  and  Committee 
of  Safety,  and  his  example  of  undismayed 
faithfulness  when  driven  from  his  estates, 
"and  while  adverse  clouds  darkened  the  en- 
tire horizon,  were  of  priceless  value  to  the  American  cause.  He  was 
one  of  the  thirty-eight  patriots  who  ratifieii  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence—  on  horseback  —  at  White  Plains  on  the  9th  of  July,  1776; 
and  from  October  of  the  same  year,  when  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Convention,  was  almost  the  sole  presiding  officer  of  that  heroic  body  until 
it  completed  its  labors.  Few  men  of  his  time  inspired  a  higher  degree  of 
.  confidence  and  respect  among  all  classes  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  lieutenant-governor.  General  Philip  Van  Cort- 
landt,' was  at  this  time  a  member  of  Congress,  having  been  elected  in 

>  General  Philip  Vsn  Cortlnndt  (bom  17*9,  died  unmarried  at  the  Van  CortUndt  nunor- 
iioiisr,  KoTembFr  21,  ]R31|  wiu  nm-  of  the  Comniigsioneni  of  Forfeitomi  Tor  the  coiiutin  of 
Wpalcheater,  Richmond,  Kings,  Queens,  anit  Suffolk  ;  he  was  the  Tint  Su|ierviiiQr  uf  the 
town  of  Cortlandt  in  1788,  h  member  of  the  Xcw  York  Assembly  from  178S  to  1790,  and  of 
the  Senate  from  1791  to  1794,  at  which  time  he  took  his  neat  iu  Congress,  until  IBM.  He 
wan  a  nienibcr  of  thi-  N'ev  York  Convrntion  which  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  1812  was  an  eleetnr  for  President  He  wns  also  one  of  the  original  menbcn  of 
the  Cincinnati,  and  '\ls  lintl  treaHurrr.  When  the  war  broke  oat  he  bumed  his  commiision  of 
Major  in  the  ■■Ti^-uii  GuRnls"or  the  manor  of  Cortlandt,  and  was  elected  to  the  ProvincUl 
Convention  which  met  in  New  York  City,  in  definnc^e  of  the  established  gorerament,  to  ehoose 
ilelegntes  to  the  Continrntsl  Congresfi.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
the  American  army,  and  served  fearlessly  and  nobly  through  the  war  ;  for  hii  galUntrjr  at 
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1793 ;  and  he  continued  to  represent  his  district  in  that  body  for  sixteen 
sacoeasive  yeara,  until  he  dedined  re-election.  His  personal  resemblance 
m  I^ayette,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  whom  he 
aecompaoied  through  the  United  States  on  his  memorable  tour  in  1824, 
was  remarked  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  on  one  occasion  was  tinned  to 
decided  advant^e.     At  a  large  reception  Lafayette,  wearied  with  hand- 

Torktovn  he  was  nude  a  brigadier-geiiPntl.  Many  of  the  Htriking  incidents  in  his  career 
It  remled  throogh  liis  private  correspondeni.-p,  to  which  the  author  haa  had  access.  In  the 
(prini;  o\  1776  he  was  on  duty  at  Tiuonderoga,  atiii  member  at  a  court-martial  for  the  trinl 
•i  Mds«  Haien,  charged  by  Benedict  Arnold  with  disobedience  of  ordera.  "  I  remained," 
hr  wrote,  "  long  enough  to  discover  the  vile  conduct  o\  Arnold  in  procuring  a  vast  quantity 
•t  |p3odj  fmm  the  merchanli  of  Montreal,  which  he  intended  for,  and  which,  I  believe,  wns 
ipiwopriateil  to  his  own  use.  For  thia,  and  also  for  improper  conduct  before  the  court,  he 
would  have  lieen  arrested  himself,  but  escaped  by  procuring  an  order  from  General  Gawa,  to 
kod  me,  the  morning  a^r  the  court  adjourned,  to  Sclienesborough  (Whitehall)  by  which 
means  the  <-«urt  was  diaaoWeil  nnil  Arnold  e8ca|ied."  Being  one  of  the  conrt-martiid  convened 
u  PhiUdrtpbia  in  1780  (aee  Vol.  li.  236)  for  the  trial  of  Arnold,  in  connection  with  four 
Dttk-r  oScrrs  who  b^d  served  on  the  Hazen  trial,  he  wrote :  "  We  voted  for  cashiering  him, 
Uit  wtn  OTcrmleil  by  a  sentence  of  reprimand.  Hud  tliej'  all  known  what  we  knew,  he 
■md.!  have  lieen  diKmis.4e<l  the  wrvice."  Van  Cortlundt  mlopted  his  nephew,  Philip  Gilberi 
Van  Wyek  (rider  brother  of  Pierre  Cortlandt  Van  Wyck,  recorder  of  the  city  as  mentioned  in 
Boir,  p.  S6),  son  of  Abrahani  and  t'atliarine  Van  (.'nrllandt  Van  Wjck,  to  whom  he  left  the 
p(«i  bulk  of  his  property  by  will.  Philip  Gilbert  Van  Wyck  married  Mary  Gardiner,  descend- 
•HI  of  the  Grat  lord  of  the  manor  of  Gardiner's  Island.  Their  children  were  :  1.  Joanna  Liv- 
uptoD  Van  Wyck  ;  2.  (.'atharine,  married  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Battin  ;  3,  Philip  Van  Cortlandt, 
>linl  Bnmairied  ;  4.  Eliia,  married  William  Van  Ness  Livingston  ;  5.  Gardiner,  died  unmar- 
tiai  :  6.  Fanny  Van  Rensselaer,  married  Judge  Alexnmler  Wells,  whose  only  daughter, 
'^rtrude.  inarneil  Schuyler  Hamilton,  Jr.,  greul-grnndson  of  Alexander  Huniillon  ;  7.  I'iern: 
'.rtUnlt  Van  Wyck. 

"  n  Wyck,  who  niiirri."d  ("■nlli 


Th-  father  of  Abraham  Vi 
•i  t!rt  liflb  p-neration. 
■■r.'  'A  the  sisters  of 
■rl-Wted  Kev.  Dr. 
i.vr  of  Dr.  Theodorus 
iili'onvenrion,  married 

Ion  Hailey.  one  of 
■-^t.  mjrrieii  the  dis- 
!,::,-*  Kent,  and  an. 
■ia  R.  Bleecker  of 
>r  of  ihe  Litter,  married 
J^-  (Dvemor  of  Xew 
■L-  Vio  Wyck  family 
•- .• -.X-.T-z  a    ■.ubatantial 

■:'  ft  r.mdi.-*  throngh- 
■*f  L.  .f  Holland  are 
t^-.  ^■■^\^,'\^■  to  bear  the 


Cortlandt,  was  Theoiloms, 
Cath.irinc  Van  Wyvk, 
Abraham,  married  the 
John  Mason ;  Hary, 
Van  Wyck  oftheProvin- 
lion.  Zephantah  I'latt ; 
ter.  marri.-.!  Colonel 
whose  daughters,  Eliza- 
tinguished  jurist.  Hon. 
other,  father,  married 
Alluny;  Mary,  daugh- 
Hon.  Homtio  Seymoiir, 
York.    The  branches  of 

element  of  the  po]mla- 
with  other  notable  Kew 
out  the -Stat.-.    The  Van 
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shaking,  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  Van  Cortlandt  as  his  substitute 
to  receive  the  greetings  of  the  multitude,  who,  not  discovering  the  change, 
went  away  satisfied  with  having,  as  supposed,  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
French  nobleman  and  patriot.  Van  Cortlandt's  portrait,  copied  from  a 
rare  little  miniature  painted  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  reveals  to 
the  curious  reader  traces  of  that  extraordinary  likeness  to  Lafayette  which  * 
misled  the  enthusiastic  crowd.  His  younger  brother,  Pierre,  succeeded  to 
the  manor-house  property  at  Croton  Landing,  of  whom  mention  will  be 
made  upon  a  future  page. 

Stephen,  the  elder  brother  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Van  Cortlandt,  was 
a  loyalist ;  his  son  Philip,  who  married  Catharine  Ogden,  was  an  officer 
in. the  British  army.  That  branch  of  the  family  retired  to  England, 
where  their  descendants  are  connected  with  some  of  the  best  families  in 
the  kingdouL  The  granddaughter  of  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt  married 
Clement  Clark  Moore,  son  of  Bishop  Moore. 

The  intereating  question  of  selecting  candidates  for  the  two  important 
offices  of  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  at  once  occupied  attention. 
The  nomination  of  governor  was  tendered  to  Hamilton,  to  whom  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  was  also  awarded  after  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  but 
he  positively  declined  Jay  was  in  England.  His  business,  however,  was 
approaching  completion.  Negotiations  had  prospered  under  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Grenville,  with  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  a  treaty  was  already 
signed.  "  Various  rumors  are  circulated  respecting  Mr.  Jay's  return  to 
this  country,"  wrote  Bufus  King  in  March.  "  Those  who  wish  his  elec- 
tion as  governor  of  the  State  expect  him  in  the  spring,  certainly  before 
the  month  of  July."  In  the  mean  time  he  received  the  nomination  for 
governor,  and  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  for  lieutenant- 
governor. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  MarcL  Four  days  later  the  famous 
treaty  was  received,  and  submitted  to  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  convened 
for  the  purpose,  Vice-President  Adams  in  the  chair.  Such  was  the  state 
of  party  feeling,  that  the  mere  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  treaty, 
even  while  its  provisions  were  undivulged,  lashed  the  Opposition  into  a 
fury.  Some  of  the  newspapers  denounced  the  President  as  no  statesman, 
hardly  a  soldier,  called  him  a  "  tool  of  England,"  declared  boldly  that  he 
had  drawn  money  fraudulently  from  the  Treasury,  and  said,  "  If  the  in- 
fluence of  a  treaty  is  added  to  the  influence  Great  Britain  already  has  in 
our  government,  we  shall  be  colonized  anew."  Not  this  particular  treaty, 
but  any  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  clearly  under  condenmation.  "  A 
republic  should  form  no  connection  with  a  monarch,"  was  the  cry. 

Until  the  question  of  its  ratification  should  be  duly  considered^  pro- 
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priety  required  that  the  contents  of  the  treaty  should  remain  a  secret 
with  the  administration,  especially  as  it  had  not  been  published  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  Opposition  seized  upon  what  little  they  could  learn  of  it 
to  excite  public  distrust.  Meanwhile,  at  the  April  election  in  New  York 
John  Jay  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  by  a  large  majority  over  the 
apposing  candidate,  Eobert  Yates  —  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Xew  York  from  1790  to  1798  —  and  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor.  The  Federalists  also  obtained  a  majority  in  both 
houses  uf  the  Legislature.  The  result  of  the  state  canvass  was  declared  on 
the  26th  of  May.  Two  days  afterward  Chief  Justice  Jay  arrived 
from  the  court  of  England.  He  was  welcomed  in  the  most  noisy 
and  joyful  manner,  all  the  bells  in  the  city  mingling  with  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  conducted  to  his  house  from  the  wharf  by  an  excited  multi- 
tude eager  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  his  successful  mission  of  peace. 

Alas !  this  popular  applause  was  quickly  succeeded  by  a  whirlwind  of 
the  most  unqualified  abuse.  Every  effort  was  made  to  impeach  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  jurist;  he  was  called  an  " arch- traitor,"  accused  of 
perfidy  and  double  dealing,  and  of  kneeling  in  idolatry  to  the  enemy  of 
France.  He  took  the  oath  of  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  the  1st  of  July,  having  previously  resigned  his  high  seat  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  following 
day  a  Viiginia  senator,  regardless  of  official  decorum,  sent  a  copy  of  the 
treaty,  still  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  with  closed  doors,  to 
the  editor  of  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  who  prematurely  printed 
it  in  fulL  A  pile  of  combustibles  was  ready  for  the  torch,  composed  of 
Fivnch  emigrants  devoted  to  their  cause,  general  malcontents  who  were 
f-irsuarle^i  that  a  war  with  England  would  be  a  relief.  Western  settlers 
who  wanted  the  navigation  of  th^  Mississippi,  Pennsylvanians  who  were 
viking  the  abolition  of  the  excise  laws,  refugees  of  every  class  from  all 
nations,  who  through  their  crimes  or  desperate  fortunes  "  had  taken  refuge 
m  patriotism,"  and  men  and  classes  disappointed  in  ambitious  projects,  and 
▼ho  were  aggrieved,  or  fancied  themselves  so,  by  the  operation  of  various 
iii*rasures,  and  an  explosion  immediately  followed.  A  mob  collected  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  paraded  the  streets  bearing  aloft  the 
K^y  of  John  Jay,  w^ith  a  pair  of  scales  in  his  hand,  labeled  on  one  side 

American  Liberty  and  Independence,"  on  the  other  "  British  gold,"  while 
ir-jiii  the  mouth  of  the  figure  proceeded  the  words,  "  Come  up  to  my  price 
^:.  1  I  will  sell  you  my  country,"  which  was  i)ublicly  burned.  Meetings 
•A>r^r  held  in  everj*  part  of  the  country  denouncing  the  treaty.  In  New 
V "fk  one  was  convened  in  the  open  air  in  Wall  Street,  and  Hamilton  and 
F!  ifiLs  King  upon  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall  undertook  its  defense.     A 
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shower  of  stones  was  leveled  at  them  by  the  exasperated  multitude. 
"  These  are  hard  ailments  to  encounter,"  said  Hamilton,  smiling.  The 
party,  after  adopting  violent  resolutions  against  the  treaty,  marched  with 
the  American  and  French  colors  flying  to  the  Bowling  Green,  in  front  of  the 
new  government  house,  the  residence  of  Governor  Jay,  and  with  demoniac 
shouts  burned  the  treaty.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  a  committee  of 
fifteen,  with  Brockholst  Livingston,  Mrs.  Jay's  brother,  chairman,  reported 
twenty-eight  condemnatoiy  resolutions.  A  counter-current  led  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  Comfort  Sands  was  the 
president,  where  resolutions  of  approval  were  adopted.^ 

Jay  entered  into  no  defense  of  either  himself  or  his  treaty.  **  God  gov- 
erns the  world,"  he  said,  "  and  we  have  only  to  do  our  duty  wisely,  and 
leave  the  issue  to  him."  On  the  11th  he  responded  to  a  letter  from 
Major-General  Henry  Lee,  saying :  "  The  treaty  is  as  it  is ;  and  the  time 
will  certainly  come  when  it  will  universally  receive  exactly  that  degree 
of  condemnation  or  censure  which,  to  candid  and  enlightened  minds,  it 
shall  appear  to  deserve."  Hammond  writes,  "  It  would  be  unjust  to  ac- 
cuse the  great  body  of  reflective  republicans  of  participating  in  or  even 
approving  the  outrages  that  were  perpetrated"  But  Fisher  Ames  de- 
clared that  the  passions  of  the  crazy  multitude  were  scarcely  more  deadly 
to  public  order  than  the  theories  of  philosophers.  "  Our  Federal  ship  is 
near  foundering  in  a  mill-pond,"  he  wrote  on  the  9tlL 

1  Comfort  Sands  (born  1748,  died  1834)  was  descended  from  James  Sands  (bom  1622),  of 
Reading,  Berkshire,  England,  who  came  to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1658,  and  in  1660, 
in  comfiany  with  others,  bought  Block  Island  from  the  Indians,  and  removed  there  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  son  John  married  Sibyl  Ray,  and  resided  at  Sand's  Point,  Long  Island. 
His  son  John  had  also  a  son  John  (married  Elizabeth  Corn  well),  the  father  of  Comfort.  The 
latter  was  a  prominent  merchant  in  New  York  City,  and  an  active  patriot  throoghout  the  war ; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Congresses,  and  auditor-general  of  public  accounts  from 
1776  to  1781.  He  married,  1.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Wilkie  Dodge  ;  2.  Cornelia,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Lott.  His  son  Joseph,  of  the  great  banking-house  of  Prime,  Ward,  k  Sanda,  married 
Marie  Therese  Ramflin,  the  ceremony  being  performed  at  Paris  by  Tallejrraud,  Bishop  of  Au- 
tun,  in  1782.  His  daughter  Cornelia  married  the  banker,  Nathaniel  Prime,  whose  chUdren  have 
intermarried  with  the  Hoffhians,  Jays,  Costers,  Rays,  and  other  prominent  New  York  famUtea. 
Richardson  Sands,  brother  of  (*omfort  Sands,  bom  1754,  married  Lucretia,  daughter  of  John 
Ledyard,  who  after  his  death  married  Oenei-al  Ebeuezer  Stevens ;  his  only  son,  Austin  Led- 
yard  Sands,  was  a  well-known  nierchunt  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1859.  The  sons  of  Austin 
Ledyanl  Sands  :  1.  Samuel  Stevens  Snnds,  nurried  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Ayniar,  whose 
son,  Samuel  Stevens  Sand»,  Jr.,  married,  April  6,  1880,  Annie,  second  daughter  of  Oliver 
Harriman  ;  2.  Austin  L.  Sands,  M.  D.,  of  Newport;  3.  William  R.  Sands,  married  Maty 
Gardiner,  duughtei  of  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Gardiner,  proprietor  of  Gardiner's  Island  ;  4.  Andrew 
H.  Sands.  Joshua  Sands,  younger  brother  of  Comfort  Sands,  was  a  State  senator  from 
1792  to  1799  ;  njember  of  Congress  in  1805  and  in  1825  ;  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York 
from  1797  to  1801  ;  and  a  large  real  estate  owner  in  Brooklyn.  His  granddaughter  married 
Hon.  Ro<ln)an  Price,  governor  of  New  Jersey  from  1854  to  1857.  His  son  Joshua, 
admiral  in  the  U.  S.  N.,  married  the  daughter  of  John  Stevens  of  Hoboken.  —  Baldtme, 
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When  the  treaty  was  conditionally  ratified  by  the  Senate,  a  howl  was 
raised  against  the  Constitution,  because  it  provided  that  senators  should 
hold  place  six  years.     Threats  of  coercing  the  President  into  a  veto  were 
audibly  uttered.     Some  talked  of  "  bringing  John  Jay  to  trial  and  to 
justice,"  and  a  few  violent  agitators  even  went  so  far  as  to  lament  the 
want  of  a  guillotine.     Grave,  weighty,  conspicuous  men,  who  had  hith- 
erto been  well  affected  towards  the  administration,  and  not  a  few  who 
had  been  leading  Federalists,  were  among  the  opponents  of  the  treaty. 
While  Washington  delayed  his  decision,  he  was  showeied  with  remon- 
strances and  invectives.     The  treaty  was  by  no  means  all  that  he  desired. 
Its  commercial  adjustments  were  mutilated  by  the  restrictive  policy  then 
}«revailiug.     In  1783  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris,  in  their  nego- 
tiation with  David  Hartley,  endeavored  in  vain  to  induce  the  British 
Cabinet  to  open  the  ports  of  their  West  India  colonies.     The  policy  of 
the  European  powers  in  monopolizing  the  trade'  of  their  colonies  seemed 
t'»  be  immovably  established.     Even  France  in  her  treaty  of  1778  granted 
iiu  share  of  her  colonial  trade  to  her  new  and  cherished  allies ;  and  from 
tlie  colonies  of  Spain  all  foreign  vessels  were  rigidly  excluded.     England, 
uioreover,  was  in  a  deadly  war  with  France.     Peace  might  change  the 
}>jssession  of  many  islands  and  countries.     It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  she  would,  at  such  a  juncture,  depart  from  the  exclusive  system  to 
w  Iiich  long  habit  and  common  opinion  had  strongly  attached  her.    So  sen- 
-:Me  had  been  the  President  of  the  obstacles  which  Jay  would  encounter, 
rijiit  he  instructed  him  to  ask  for  the  "  privilege  "  of  carrying  on  this  trade 
:'j  vessels   of  "  certain  defined  burdens."     Jay's  task  had  not  been  an 
Kisy  one.     He  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  partial  relaxation   of  the 
"lonial  monopoly,  but  it  was  only  on  certain  conditions  and  securities; 
iinl  he   was   oh!i,t;ed  to  decide  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
was  must  advisable  to  reject  or  accept  them.     If  he  rejected  them,  the 
United  States  would  lose  what  England  was  ready  to  concede,  leciprocal 
ixod  perfect  liberty  of  commerce  with  the  British  dominions  in  Europe 
ao'l  the  East  Indies  —  which  has  since  proved  a  source  of  vast  wealth  to 
the  country  ;  also  the  abandonment  of  the  western  posts.     It  was  im- 
l<«i5ible  to  negotiate  in  regard  to  these  posts  without  encountering  the 
•tunplaints  of  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  debts  —  a  subject  excessively 
offensive  to  the  debtors  in  the  various  States.     The  treaty  provided  for 
•he  rivht<5  of  neutrals,  and  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  one  country  should 
:.oi  enter  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  power,  to  fight  against  the  other; 
■U'l  such  as  accepted  foreign  commissions  for  arming  vessels  as  privateers 
'-ainst  either  of  the  parties  might,  if  taken,  l)e  treated  as  pirates.     The 
A^kk  declariiii:  that  neither  debts  due  from  individuals  of  one  nation  to 
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individuals  of  the  other,  nor  money  which  they  might  have  in  the  public 
funds  or  in  public  or  private  banks,  should  ever,  in  any  event  of  war  or 
national  differences,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated,  created,  for  reasons  obvi- 
ous to  every  student  of  history,  more  wrath  than  all  the  others  combined. 

Jay  was  not  himself  satisfied  with  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  but  had  written 
from  London,  "  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  or  conjecture  that  one  more 
favorable  to  us  is  attainable."  He  furthermore  said :  **  Difficulties  which 
retarded  its  accomplishment  frequently  had  the  appearance  of  being  in- 
surmountable. They  at  last  yielded  to  modifications,  and  to  that  mutual 
disposition  to  agreement  which  reconciled  Lord  GrenviUe  and  myself  to 
an  unusual  degree  of  trouble  and  application.  They  who  have  leveled 
uneven  ground  know  how  little  of  the  work  afterward  appears." 

Hamilton  was  displeased  with  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and 
thought  "  valuable  alterations "  might  be  made  in  the  13th  article,  and 
perhaps  in  others.  At  the  same  time  he  told  its  enemies  that  a  trade 
which  was  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  despite  annoyances  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  except  for  the  most  urgent  rea- 
sons.^ In  reply  to  Brockholst  Livingston,  who  assailed  the  treaty  through 
the  press  as  **  Decius,"  he  wrote  numerous  articles  under  the  signature  of 
"  Camillus."  So  much  was  Jefferson  alarmed  at  the  force  of  Hamilton's 
reasoning,  that  he  begged  Madison  "  for  God's  sake  "  to  take  up  his  pen, 
there  being  no  one  able  to  meet  that  Federal  champion,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  "really  a  Colossus  to  the  anti-Republican  party.  He  is  a 
host  within  himself.  His  adversaries  having  begun  the  attack,  he  has 
the  advantage  of  answering  them,  and  remains  unanswered  himself."  * 

On  the  15th  of  August  the  President,  with  a  moral  independence  which 
posterity  will  never  cease  to  admire,  signed  the  treaty,  in  accord- 

**"  ance  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  House  threatened  to  nullify  the  act,  and  for  two  weeks  was 
the  scene  of  an  exhibition  of  eloquence  never  probably  exceeded  either 
before  or  since  in  the  American  Congi^ss,  the  great  body  of  the  merchants, 
and  of  the  more  judicious  and  reflecting  portion  of  the  people  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  course  was  that  of  consummate  wisdom. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  treaty  was  to  aveit  a  war  from  which  the 
United  States  could  have  derived  no  possible  advantage  which  the  treaty 
did  not  secure.  And,  with  one  exception,  the  treaty  removed  every  exist- 
ing obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
This  exception  was  the  right  claimed  by  Gi'eat  Britain  to  impress  her 

» 

1  The  exports  had  risen  in  five  years  from  nineteen  millions  aunoally,  to  forty-eight 
millions.  —  HildrMt  History  of  the  UniUd  Slates. 
*  Jfgtnom,  to  Madimm,  September  21, 1795. 
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own  seamen^  when  found  on  board  neutral  merchant- vessels  at  sea ;  a 
claim  which  a  subsequent  war  and  treaty  failed  to  extinguish. 

Twelve  days  before  the  President  ratified  the  treaty  the  troublesome 
and  expensive  contest  with  the  Northwestern  Indians  was  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  by  terms  of  peace  duly  signed  at  Fort  6i*eenville, 
where  Anthony  Wayne  met  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
anoes,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Potawatomies,  Miamis,  Wedas,  Kickapoos, 
Piankoshaws,  Kaskaskias,  and  Eel  River  Indians.  The  Indians  ceded 
sixteen  detached  portions  of  territory,  which  included  the  post  of  Detroit, 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Bapids,  and  Chicago  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  River,  with  several  other  sites  of  forts  or  trading-houses,  still  in 
possession  of  the  British,  but  which  were  to  be  surrendered  under  Jay's 
treaty.  In  return  the  Indians  were  promised  presents  to  the  amount  of 
S  20,000;  also  an  annual  allowance  to  the  value  of  $9,500.  But  the 
Southern  frontier,  through  frequent  bloody  outrages,  was  to  remain  nearly 
another  year  in  a  state  of  inquietude:  on  the  29th  of  June,  1796,  a 
treaty  was  finally  concluded  between  the  President  and  the  Creek 
Indians. 

Swiftly  following  these  events,  Pinckney's  special  mission  to  Spain 
resulted  in  settling  the  long-disputed  question  of  Spanish  boundary  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  The  treaty  with  that  power  was  signed 
in  October.  Before  the  end  of  November  a  treaty  had  been  arranged 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiei*s  through  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  Humphreys,  in  addition  to  a  recognition  of  the  former  treaty  with 
Morocco,  obtained  from  the  new  sovereign.  And  when  Congress  assem- 
bled in  December  the  President  in  his  opening  speech  presented  a 
pleasing  view  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country :  "  Every  part  of  the 
Union  displays  indications  of  rapid  and  various  improvement,  and  ex- 
hibits a  spectacle  of  national  happiness  never  surpassed,  if  ever  before 
equaled" 

Immediately  after  the  President  affixed  his  name  to  Jay's  treaty, 
Kandolph  resigned  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  under  circumstances  of 
a  peculiar  character.  Washington  had  gone  to  Mount  Vernon  in  July 
for  a  few  weeks'  rest  Hammond,  the  British  Minister,  had  recently 
married  one  of  the  beautiful  daughters  of  Andrew  Allen  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  residing  at  his  country-seat  near  the  city  ;  he  sent  an  invitation 
to  Secretary  Wolcott  to  dine  with  him  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  July, 
which  was  accepted.  "  I  found  the  company,"  wrote  Wolcott,  "  to  con- 
sist of  Mr.  Hammond's  family,  Mr.  Strickland,  an  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  late  secretary  (»f  the  British  legation,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
AHfay  of  Philadelphia."    Beibi-e  dinner,  Hammond  took  Wolcott  aside 
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and  communicated  the  fact  of  having  received  from  Lord  Grenville 
an  intercepted  letter  of  M.  Fauchet,  the  French  Minister  to  his  govern- 
ment. The  package  of  dispatches  had  been  thrown  overboard  from  a 
French  packet  on  the  approach  of  an  English  vessel,  and  rescued  from  the 
water  by  a  sailor  who  plunged  in  after  them.  After  dining  the  gentle- 
men adjourned  to  a  private  room,  and  the  celebrated  letter  was  read  aloud 
in  English.  The  information  it  contained  was  highly  interesting — and 
an  extensive  superstinicture  of  inferences  was  erected  thereupon  by  the 
lively  fancy  of  the  French  Minister.  The  whole  political  situation  of  the 
two  parties  in  America  was  indeed  reviewed  either  at  length,  or  by 
reference  to  former  dispatches.  Allusions  to  "  ptecious  confessions  "  of 
Randolph  concerning  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  to  overthrow  the 
administration  excited  grave  comment.  One  clause  pointed  towards  a 
cabal  in  New  York  which,  aided  by  the  British  Minister,  was  devising 
measures  to  destroy  Governor  Clinton,  Randolph,  M.  Faucliet,  and  others. 
The  following  paragraph  seemed  to  bristle  with  significance:  "Two  or 
three  days  before  the  proclamation  was  published,  and  of  course  before 
the  Cabinet  had  resolved  on  its  measures,  Mr.  Randolph  came  to  see  me 
with  an  air  of  great  eagerness,  and  made  me  the  overtures  of  which  I  have 
given  you  an  account  in  my  Number  Six.  Thus  with  some  thousands  of 
dollars  the  Republic  could  have  decided  on  civil  war  or  peace !  Thus  the 
consciences  of  the  pretended  patriots  of  America  already  have  their 
prices ! " 

Wolcott,  accompanied  by  Secretary  Pickering,  visited  Attorney-General 
Bradford,  who  was  ill  at  his  country-house,  on  the  29th ;  and  after  an 
interchange  of  opinions,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  President  requesting  his 
return  to  Philadelphia.  He  reached  the  city  August  11,  and  the  same 
evening  the  whole  matter  was  placed  in  his  hands.  His  subsequent 
course,  and  the  scene  when,  in  the  pi-eseuce  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  his  Secretary  of  State  was  asked  to  read  the  letter  of  the  French 
Minister,  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  American  history.  Randolph  has- 
tened to  Newport,  where  M.  Fauchet  was  about  to  sail  for  France,  having 
been  superseded  by  M.  Adet,  and  before  the  year  ended  published  a 
pamphlet  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  which  was  so  offensive  to  Wash- 
ington that  he  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  intense  indignation. 

In  the  n)idst  of  the  political  commotions  of  the  summer  a  British 
frigate  entered  New  York  Harbor  with  several  cases  of  yellow 
fever  on  board.     The  disease  spread  rapidly  through  the  city,  and 
although  great  numbers  of  the  citizens  fled  in  dismay  to  country -places, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  deaths  occurred.     The  people  of  Philadel- 
phia, through  Mayor  Matthew  Clarkson,  remitted  seven  thousand  dpUatt 
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to  the  distressed  inhabitants  of.  the  metropolis.^  The  new  almshouse, 
completed  this  year  in  Chambers  Street,  was  of  special  use  in  the  emer- 
j.'ency,  and  was  shortly  reported  to  contain  six  hundred  and  twenty-two 
paupers. 

In  his  last  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  Governor 
CUuton  recommended  an  endowment  for  common  schools  throughout  the 
State.  He  had  been  ex-officio  Regent  and  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity ever  since  its  foundation,  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  utilizing  every  possible  agency  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  Liberal  provisions  had  been  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges  and  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  but  legislative  aid 
was  yet  to  be  afforded  to  that  portion  of  the  community  without  the  pale 
of  such  institutions.^  An  act  was  accordingly  passed  in  April  appro- 
priating an  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  five  years  to  the 
maintenance  of  common  schools  in  the  various  towns  of  the  State. 

The  first  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  New  York  Society 
Library'  —  the  earliest  loan  library  in  America  —  was  completed  this  year 
in  Nassau  Street,  comer  of  Cedar.  The  site  purchased,  a  lot  thirty  feet 
wide  and  of  irregular  depth,  was  part  of  the  garden  of  Joseph  Winter's 
mansion ;  and  the  tree  hovering  in  the  shadow  of  the  building,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch,  was  a  luxuriant  apricot,  which,  with  the  grapery 
peeping  above  the  brick  wall,  belonged  to  his  domain.  Our  illustra- 
tion is  from  a  faithful  representation  of  the  building  by  the  venerable 
father  of  American  wood-engraving,  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson,  who  exe- 
cuted it  in  1818,  for  The  Picture  of  New  York,  a  little  guide-book  by 
Goodrich.  The  structure  was  imposing,  considering  its  purpose  and  the 
lime  of  its  erection.  It  was  built  of  brown  stone,  with  three  quarter  Cor- 
inthian columns,  resting  on  a  projecting  basement,  with  ornamental  iron 
biilustrades  forming  a  favorite  balcony.  The  interior  was  fashioned  with 
a  flight  of  stairs  in  the  center  leading  to  an  oblong  room  on  the  second 
floor  lighted  with  three  tall  windows  at  each  end,  having  a  gallery,  and 

*  Daring  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1792,  the 
-•'.rporation  of  New  York  City  gave  $  5,000  to  the  distressed  citizens  of  the  Quaker  City,  and 
•h*-  Bank  of  New  York  loaned  them  considerable  sums  of  money  at  five  per  cent.  —  Good- 
rxrk'n  Ckronologual  Picture  of  Ntw  York. 

*  The  earliest  application  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  for  the  incorporation  of  an 
a^finy  for  classical  instruction  w&s  from  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Buel,  Nathaniel  Gardiner,  and 
Luni  Mnllonl,  of  Easthampton,  where  a  school  had  been  supported  by  the  i)eople  ever  since 
*'r.e  ^-ttleni^^nt  of  the  town.  The  academy  building  wa.s  erected  in  1784.  Rev.  Dr.  Buel  was 
••-  eU-bntH*!  fiastor  of  the  Easthampton  Church.  (See  Vol.  I.  596.)  David  Mulford  (boni 
\'i\.  di^l  171*9,  Tnarrie«i  Rachel  Ganliner)  was  the  son  of  Colonel  David  and  Phoebe  Hunting 
M  ::for.i,  on«r  of  the  leading  men  of  Elasthampton,  and  extH^-utor  of  the  estate  of  David  (>ardi- 
■-'-.'•ixth  lord  of  the  manor  of  Gardiner's  Island,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Judge  John  Mul- 
/Ttil,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Elasthampton.  —  Mulford  OenecUogy, 
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bookcases  on  every  side  protected  by  wire  doora.  The  society  numbered 
nearly  one  thousand  members,  comprising  tlie  leading  citizens  of  all  occu- 
pations, and  the  collection  of  books  removed  from  a  room  on  the  upper 
floor  of  Federal  Hall  to  their  new  home  in  June  embraced  about  five 
thousand  volumes.' 

When  the  war  began  the  books  of  the  Society,  four  thousand  or  more, 

disappeared,  and 
were  supposed  by 
many  persona  to 
have  been  destroyed. 
No  meeting  was  held 
~  for  the  transaction 
of  business  or  the 
•  choice  of  trustees 
~  during  the  whole 
fourteen  years  from 
1774  to  1788,  In 
December  of  the 
last-mentioned  year, 
however,  a  move- 
ment was  instituted 
which  resulted  in 
the  election  of 
twelve  trustees.  Chancellor  Livingston,  Kobert  Watts,  Brockholst  LiWngs- 
ton,  Samuel  Jones,  Walter  Rutherford,  Matthew  Clarkson,  Peter  Ketteltas, 
Samuel  Banl,  Hugh  Gaine,  Dauiel  Crommelin  Verplanck,  Edward  Gris- 
wold,  and  Henry  Remsen,  all  gentlemen  of  education  and  culture.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  three  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  institution, 
Robert  R  Livingston,  John  Watts,  and  William  Livingston,  were  repre- 
sented in  the  oi^nization  of  1788  by  their  sons.  Henceforward  the 
society  prospered.  Rare  and  useful  works,  long  since  selected  from  the 
English  standard  literature,  by  the  De  Lanceys,  Alexanders,  Livingstons, 
and  others,  were  exhumed  from  places  where  they  had  lieen  lodged  for 
safe-keeping,  and,  together  with  valuable  newspaper  tiles  from  1726, 
restored  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  handed  down  to 

I  At  ■  meeting  of  truiteei,  liaj  7,  17&4,  it  wu  voted  that  trexj  member  bring  in  ■  lU 
of  (ueh  books  u  he  might  judge  most  proper  for  the  first  purchue.  At  ■  mnttag,  Srptcoi- 
ber  11,  17iSl,  pending  the  arrivo]  of  book*  orileied  from  lyanilon.  reMlutioni  were  adoirtcd 
concerning  ■  library-room  in  the  city  hall,  and  John  Walt*,  William  Livingston,  and  Williani 
P.  Smith  were  •ppoint«l  to  entry  them  into  effect.  The  luiiiutM  show  that  invoice*  of 
bookdUiBerorinuller,  were  added  to  the  library  in  1755,  17E6,  1758,  1761,  17S3,  and  1TS6. 
XlkB  origjunl  mbactiptiou  roll  in  1751  coini>riititl  about  one  hundred  and  forty  namaa. 


fc  Soeialy  Lifanqr  ByiMing,  1795. 
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this  generation.  The  libraiy  continued  to  increase  in  size  and  im- 
portance, and  dispensed  the  benefits  of  its  literary  treasures  in  a  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  manner,  until  the  advancing  tide  of  commerce  in  1836 
forced  it  to  seek  a  more  suitable  locality  in  Broadway,  comer  of  Leonard 
Street. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  new  Library  was  crowded  with  objects  of 
interest  Antique  churches  with  moss-grown  roofs  and  grassy  grave- 
yards might  be  seen  from  every  window,  not  least  among  which  was  the 
quaint  specimen  of  Holland  architecture  opposite,  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church,  open  every  Sunday  to  devout  worshipers,  but  in  course  of 
years  to  be  converted  into  a  great  city  post-office.  Dwelling-houses  and 
gardens,  stores  and  blacksmith-shops,  trailing  vines,  rose-bushes,  wood- 
sawing  paraphernalia,  and  the  carts  from  which  drinking  water  was 
retailed  for  so  much  per  gallon,  were  like  familiar  spirits.  Hickory  wood 
was  the  principal  article  of  fuel  Each  citizen  attended  to  the  sweeping 
of  the  street  in  front  of  his  house  twice  a  week ;  and  in  the  evening  the 
principal  thoroughfares  were  lighted  with  oil-lamps.  Milkmen,  with 
yokes  on  their  shoulders  from  which  tin  cans  were  suspended,  traversed 
the  city  in  the  early  morning,  shouting  in  language  unmistakable  to 
nMntal  ears,  "  Milk,  ho ! "  And  negro  boys  went  their  rounds  at  day- 
break seeking  chimneys  to  sweep. 

Slavery  stiU  existed  in  New  York.  Every  family  of  any  pretension  to 
affluence  owned  household  and  other  servants.     In  all  the  news- 

1700 

papers  of  the  period  were  advertisements  of  sales,  and  of  runaway 
slaves.  Many  high-minded  persons  wished  to  see  it  abolished.  As  early 
•s  1785  "The  Society  for  promoting  the  Manumission  of  Slaves,  and  pro- 
tecting such  of  them  as  have  been  or  may  be  liberated  "  was  formed,  with 
John  Jay  its  president  A  school  was  about  the  same  time  established  for 
negro  children.  Writing  to  a  similar  Society  formed  in  England  in  1788, 
Jay  said,  "  Manumissions  daily  become  more  common  among  us  ;  and  the 
treatment  which  slaves  in  general  meet  ^Hth  in  this  State  is  ver}'  little 
diiTerent  from  that  of  other  servants."  Jay  himself  owned  slaves.  In 
1798,  in  furnishing  an  account  of  his  taxable  property,  he  accompanied 
his  list  of  slaves  with  the  observation  :  "  I  purchase  slaves,  and  manumit 
them  at  proper  ages,  and  when  their  faithful  services  shaU  have  afforded 
a  reasonable  retribution."  When  Jay  as  Governor  of  New  York  made  his 
fat  speech  to  the  Legislature,  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
penitentiaiy,  for  the  employment  and  reformation  of  criminals, 
and  a  plan  of  internal  improvements  for  multiplying  the  means 
of  travel  through  the  State ;  and  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  a  bill  was 
eariy  intnxiuced  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.     But  on  the  ques** 
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tiou  of  compeusation,  upon  which  the  slaveholders  insisted,  the  bill,  after 
a  prolonged  and  exciting  debate,  was  lost  in  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-two  to  thiity. 

Opposition  to  the  Jay  treaty  broke  out  afresh  upon  the  return,  in  Feb- 
ruary, of  the  instrument  ratified  by  Great  Britain.  The  President  pro- 
claimed it  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  sent  a  copy  to  tlie  House. 
Both  parties  were  roused  by  its  appearance  for  a  determined  struggle. 
Congress  had  previously  threatened  to  decline  to  concur  in  the  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  The  first  movement  came  from 
the  Republicans.  Edward  Livingston,  younger  brother  of  Chancellor 
Livingston,  the  recently  elected  member  from  New  York,  offered  a 
resolution  that  tlie  President  be  requested  to  lay  before  the  House 
a^  copy  of  his  instructions  to  Jay,  and  the  corresj)ondence  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  treaty.  On  the  7th  he  modified  his  proposition  by 
adding  the  words :  *'  Excepting  such  of  the  said  pajjers  as  any  existing 
negotiation  may  render  improper  to  be  disclosed."  Livingston  relied  upon 
one  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  he  interpreted  as  vesting  power  in 
Congress  to  carry  the  treaty  into  execution  or  not,  as  the  case  might  de- 
mand. The  other  side  relied  upon  the  clause  expressly  vesting  in  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  power  to  make 
treaties,  and  thought  the  House  had  no  discretion  only  as  to  the  method 
of  raising  and  paying  the  money. 

The  debate  lasted  a  fortnight     After  some  thirty  speeches  on 
either  side,  Livingston's  resolution  was  carried  by  the  decisive 
vote  of  sixty-two  to  thirty-seven. 

Washington,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  his  Cabinet,  then  decided 
that  the  House  had  no  right  to  demand  the  papers  in  question,  and  that  due 
r^^rd  for  the  authority  of  the  Presidential  office  seemed  to  require  that 
such  an  assumption  of  power  should  be  met  at  once  by  an  explicit  refusal 
No  pretense  could  be  set  up  that  the  papers  contained  anything  which 
the  government  was  afraid  to  show,  for  they  had  already  been  communi- 
cated to  Livingston  as  chairman  of  a  committee  on  impressments,  and  to 
other  prominent  men  of  the  Opposition.     The  President  therefore 
addressed  a  message  to  the  House  on  the  30th,  positively  declining 
to  accede  to  the  call  for  executive  papers. 
Ihe  lesentaneDt  was  excessive.    It  was  an  act  causing  an  amoimt 
eloqiient  vitaperation  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.     Other 
nesi  churned  attention,  and  it  was  the  middle  of  April  before  the 
M  of  ihe  British  treaty  was  formally  i-eached.     Madison  assnilinl  it 
HDunt  speech  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  held  out  the  prospect  nf 
g  moAer  and  a  better  treaty  by  further  n^tiations.    "  I  should 
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like  to  see  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  wrapped  up  in  his  mantle  of 
doubU  and  problems,  going  on  a  mission  to  London  to  clear  up  this 
business,"  exclaimed  Coit  of  Connecticut,  with  biting  sarcasm.  Albert 
Gallatin,  in  a  vigorous  and  effective  strain  of  eloquence,  said  it  was  fear 
Uiat  had  originated  the  treaty  and  was  now  attempting  to  force  the 
House  to  carry  it  into  effect  Such  a  sentiment,  uttered  by  a  very  youth- 
ful looking  man  —  he  was  then  thirty- five  —  with  a  foreign  accent,  was 
l<jo  much  for  the  patience  of  some  of  the  Federal  members.  Uriah 
Tracy  sprang  to  his  feet  and  vehemently  declared,  while  answering  (Jal- 
litin s  chief  arguments,  that  he  " never  could  feel  thankful  to  any  gentle- 
man for  coming  all  the  way  from  Geneva  in  Switzerland  to  accuse 
Americans  of  pusillanimity."  Half  a  dozen  of  the  Opposition  called 
Tracy  to  order  in  sudden  excitement  and  confusion.  But  Speaker  Muh- 
lenbuig  pronounced  him  in  order,  and  directed  him  to  go  on.  Tracy 
begged  pardon  for  any  impropriety  into  which  the  heat  of  debate  might 
have  carried  him,  and  disclaimed  all  intention  of  being  personal  The 
;neat  speech,  however,  in  favor  of  the  treaty  was  by  Fisher  Ames,  after 
the  debate  had  been  prolonged  two  weeks.  He  had  been  ill,  and  _.,  ^ 
absent  through  most  of  the  session.  Rising  from  his  seat,  pale, 
ft*ble,  ami  hardly  able  to  stand,  he  pronounced  the  famous  oration,  which 
frir  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  springs  of 
p(»litical  action,  for  caustic  ridicule,  keen  argument,  and  pathetic  elo- 
quence, has  seldom  been  equaled  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  "  I  shall  be 
a.ske«i,"  he  said,  "  why  a  treaty  so  good  in  some  articles  and  so  harmless 
in  others  has  met  with  such  unrelenting  opposition  ?  Certainly  a  fore- 
siizht  of  its  pernicious  operation  could  not  have  created  all  the  fears 
that  have  been  felt  or  affected.  The  alarm  spread  faster  than  the 
publication.  The  treaty  had  more  critics  than  readers.  The  movements 
of  passion  are  quicker  than  the  understanding.  Have  we  not  heard  it 
urged  against  our  envoy  that  he  was  not  ardent  enough  in  his  hatred  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Let  everything  be  granted  we  ask,  and  a  treaty  with 
that  nation  would  still  be  obnoxious.  Let  us  be  explicit.  This  coun- 
try thirsted  not  merely  for  reparation,  but  for  vengeance.  Such  passions 
seek  nothing,  and  will  be  content  with  nothing,  but  the  destruction  of 
their  object  If  a  treaty  left  King  George  his  island,  it  would  not  an- 
swer, not  if  he  stipulated  to  pay  rent  for  it" 

While  this  struggle  was  rending  Congress,  and  the  constitutional 
tn^y-making  power  of  the  President  and  the  Senate  was  quivering  in 
tlie  balance,  the  country  became  thoroughly  awakened,  and  demonstra- 
tions in  favor  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty  in  many  places  indicated  a 
change  in  the  tide  of  public  sentiment     Merchants  and  property-holders 
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could  not  remain  blind  to  the  danger  of  a  collision  with  Great  Britain. 
Petitions  poured  in  from  Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
elsewhere  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  to  the  treaty.  Public  meetings 
were  held  in  numberless  towns  and  cities,  and  resolutions  passed  to  sus- 
tain the  administration.  The  question  was  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
House  immediately  after  Ames*s  speech  ;  but,  dreading  the  effect  it  might 
proihice,  the  Opposition  carried  an  amendment.  The  next  day  three 
moitj  siKicches  for  the  treaty  were  delivei*e<l,  but  no  one  attemi)ted  to 
answer  Ames.  Thi*  Opposition  had  hitheilo  claimed  a  majority  of  ten. 
In  the  course  of  the  debute  this  claim  dwinilled  to  six.  The  vote,  when 
taken,  stood  forty-nine  to  forty-nine.  The  responsibility  was  thus  thrown 
upon  Speaker  ^luhlenburg,  who  voted  with  the  Federalists  that  it  *'  was 
expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  eflFect." 
Only  four  New  England  members  voted  against  it ;  and  from  the  States 
south  of  the  Potomac  only  four  votes  were  cast  in  its  favor.  Thus  the 
tempest  subsiiled,  and  a  peaceful  and  profitable  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  for  ten  years  longer  was  secured. 

Edward  Livingston  was  the  mover  of  an  ameliorating  system  of  penal 
law  during  this  session,  but  no  action  was  taken.  "  He  teems  witli  holy 
indignation  against  fraud,"  wrot€  Chauncey  Goodrich.  An  act  was  passed 
for  the  discharge,  on  taking  tlie  jxxir  debtor's  oath,  of  prisoners  held  for 
debt  on  civil  process  fi*om  the  United  States  courts,  in  which  Livingston 
was  chiefly  instrumental ;  and  hi  was  unceasing  in  his  efTcu'ts  for  the 
relief  and  protection  of  impressed  seamen. 

An  attempt  in  Pennsylvania  to  imitate  the  appropriation  made  by  New 
York  for  the  support  of  i)ublic  schools  was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the 
Quakers  and  members  of  some  other  religious  sects,  on  the  ground  that 
while  supporting  schools  of  their  own  they  should  not  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  other  people.  They  iii^ued  that  the  religious  uniformity  made 
a  system  of  public  schools  possible  in  New  England,  whereas,  the  same 
plan  undertaken  in  the  mixed  condition  of  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  equivalent  to  no  religious  instruction,  or  heathenism. 

About  the  same  time  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Kegents  of  the 
University  of  New  York  was  presented  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
William  North,  by  the  youthful  secretary  of  the  boai'd,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton    Siiioe  the  cnation  of  the  University  fourteen  academies  had  been 

difibient  counties,  all  of  which  were  pronounced 

n.    The  Clinton  Academy  in  the  Easthampton 

^  academy  at  Salem,  in  Westchester  County, 

The  report  from  Union  Coll^  at  Schenec- 

its  first  faizihday,  having  been  incorporated 
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by  the  Brents  February  25,  1795,  was  cheering.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  union  of  several  religious  denominations  in  its  organization. 
The  endowment  waa  originally  contributed  by  ninety-nine  Albany  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  Schenectady  gentlemen ;  and  the  sum  was 
lubaeqnently  greatly  increased  by  the  generous  influence  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler,  who  was  himself  a  liberal  contributor.  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Hair  Smith,  from  Philadelpbia,  was  its  first  president 

The  population  of  New  York  City  had  nearly  doubled  in  the  ten  years 
linoe  1786.     Streets  bad  been  laid  out,  and  habitations  erected  above  the 


M  !  ! 


•  Csllwl,   Hd  Adjoinlag   StrMta,  in  179*. 

f  fields  in  the  region  of  Canal  Street  But  although  surveys  Iiad 
been  nude  of  the  several  streets  about  the  Collect,  or  Fresh  Water  Pond, 
fliey  were  not  graded,  nor  had  building-lots  been  fouud,  for  obvious  rea- 
■m,  maAetable  in  that  locality .^     The  water  of  tlie  pond  was  sixty  feet 

1  Tvim  tlw  reeoid*  of  the  Common  CoDDcil  therollowiDgisBbstracted  :  \19f> —  "  Ordtnd, 
to  be  nude  ot  the  ancient  bounds  of  the  Fresh  Wat«r  Pood,  and 
■  MM  to  the  Board.  ....  The  committee  appointed  delivered  in  a  survey  for 
I  abaete  ia  tka  ndnity  of  Fresh  Water,  which  was  onlered  to  be  tiled."     1793  — 
,  nat  a  •■rray  b*  Dwde  of  the  land  and  meadows  at  and  about  the  Fresh  Waler 
h  dM  (baetR  whidi  may  be  necessary  marked  thereon."     1795  — "A   petition  for 
A  A*  &iMdw*]r,  north  of  Barclay  Street,  agree.iUe  to  ita  regulation  was  rererred." 
e  ^ipointed  to  confer  with  the  proprii-tors  of  the  ^ound  through  which 
oal  ii  to  paaa,   from   the  Fresh  Water   i'ond  into    Hudson   Kiver." 
>  the   Health  Cammutaioners  read,  representing  that  the  swamp  or 
■  Ae  FwA  Water  Pond  and  Hudaon  River  U  overflowed  with  stan.liiig  wutcr, 
■■diato  aMMiw  for  draining  it.     Ordered  that  it  be  attended  to." 
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deep,  and  the  marshy  ground  to  the  northwest  as  well  as  towards  the 
East  River  gave  little  signs  of  promise  as  to  future  value.  In  the  winter- 
time the  pond  was  a  tine  natural  skating-park,  and  the  hill  towards  Broad- 
way was  a  comfortable  gathering-place  for  lookers-on.  A  canal  from  the 
pond  to  the  Hudson  had  been  some  time  in  contemplation,  and  early  in 
1796  the  committee  chosen  negotiated  with  the  proprietors  of  the  swamp 
for  such  paits  as  were  necessary  "  to  make  the  said  canal  of  the  breadth  of 
forty  feet,  and  a  street  on  each  side  of  the  breadth  of  thirty  feet"  The 
actual  work  did  not  begin  for  two  or  three  years.  The  arched  bridge 
"  across  the  drain,"  now  Canal  Street,  was  ten  feet  seven  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  meadow.  Hence,  when  the  digging  commenced  for  level- 
ing the  hill  on  the  line  of  Broadway,  the  dirt  was  carried  forward  towards 
the  north,  as  the  street  needed  raising  several  inches  through  the  meadow 
from  Leonard  Street  to  the  bridge.  About  the  same  time  complaints 
were  made  that  the  water-carts  obstructed  Chatham  Street  when  drawn 
up  in  a  row  to  receive  water  from  th6  old  Tea  Water  Pump  for  the 
supply  of  the  city,  and  an  order  went  forth  causing  the  spout  of  said 
pump  to  be  raised  some  two  feet,  and  lengthened,  so  as  to  deliver  the 
water  at  the  outer  part  of  the  walk,  and  allow  persons  to  walk  under 
it  without  inconvenience.  Neither  the  pond  nor  the  canal  received  fur- 
ther special  notice  from  the  corporation  until  1805.  It  was  then  re- 
solved that  an  open  canal  should  run  through  a  street  of  one  hundred 
feet  in  breadth  ;  and  also  that  the  condition  of  the  Collect  was  dangerous 
to  the  public  health,  that  sewers  should  be  passed  through  it,  and  that 
the  head  of  it  should  be  filled  with  good  wholesome  earth. 

This  beautiful  pond,  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  gre^it  gloomy  pile 
of  prison  buildings  known  as  The  Tombs,  was  the  scene  in  the  summer  . 
of  1796  of  the  firat  trial  of  a  steamboat  with  a  screw  propeller.  It 
was  the  invention  of  John  Fitch.  The  boat  was  eighteen  feet  in  length 
and  six  feet  beam,  with  square  stern,  round  bows,  and  seat&  The 
boiler  was  a  ten  or  twelve  gallon  iron  pot. 

The  little  craft  passed  round  the  pond  several  times,  and  was  believed 
cqwible  of  making  six  miles  an  hour.  The  spectacle  was  watched  with 
critical  interest  by  Chancellor  Livingston,  Nicholas  Boosevelt,  John 
Stevens,  and  others,  who  had  in  common  with  philosophers  and  inventors 
in  England  and  Europe  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  speculative 
study  of  the  steam-engine  and  its  prospective  uses.'     Fitch  belonged  to 

1  Tbe  atatement  that  Robert  Fulton  wiu  present  at  this  trial  of  Fitch's  steamboat  on  the 

Hart  In  1796  is  au  error,  he  being  in  England  at  that  date,  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the 

iy  of  Watt's  steam  engine,  and  canak ;  he  that  year  published  in   Iiondon  a  treatise 

9  improvement  of  canal  uavigatiuii,  with  nunierouH  weU-exeouted  plates  from  designs 
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tlie  prominent  Ck)nnecticut  family  of  that  name,  was  bom  in  the  famous 
fAA  town  of  Windsor,  adjoining  Hartford,  and  had  been  inventing  and 
experimenting  for  a  dozen  or  more  years,  hoping  to  succeed  in  the  appli- 
cation of  steam-power  to  navigation.  His  genius,  idiosyncrasies,  and  im- 
pecuniosity  were  in  perpetual  conflict ;  otherwise  he  might  have  achieved 
the  triumph  to  which  he  aspired.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  figure, 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  erect  and  full,  his  head  slightly  bald,  but 
not  gray  although  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  dignified  and  distant  in 
his  general  behavior. 

The  belief  that  steam  was  destined  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the 
human  intellect  for  practical  purposes  was  rapidly  gaining  strength,  al- 
though the  facile  adaptations  of  its  power  were  yet  but  visionary  possi- 
biUties  to  the  intelligence  and  observation  of  mankind ;  and  it  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  any  one  nation.  The  ingenuity  of  almost  every 
civilized  country  was  in  exercise  over  contrivances  for  the  propulsion 
of  boats  by  steam.  A  perfect  system  of  communication  existed  between 
the  countries  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  that  distances,  measured  in 
lime,  were  vastly  greater  than  now,  and  the  learning  of  every  center 
was  promptly  radiated  to  every  other.  James  Watt  was  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  the  inventors  of  the  steam-engine,  but  only  one  of  the 
many  men  who  aided  in  perfecting  it.  Slight  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  steam  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  A  "  steam-gun  "  is  described  by 
Leonardo  da  VincL  In  Spain,  as  early  as  1543,  Blasco  da  Garay,  a 
S{ianish  naval  officer  under  Charles  V.,  is  said  to  have  moved  a  ship  at 
rlie  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  with  an  apparatus  of  which  a 
*  vessel  of  boiling  water "  formed  a  part ;  but  the  king  shook  his  head 
and  frowningly  forbade  its  repetition,  saying  "he  could  not  have  his  li^e 
subjects  scalded  to  death  with  hot  water  on  his  ships  !  "  At  Naples,  in 
1601,  Porta  describes  a  machine  for  raising  water  with  steam  pressure, 
in  a  work  called  Spiritali.  England  in  1648  was  convulsed  with  laughter 
over  a  witty  discourse  from  the  learned  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  which  he 
recommended  the  application  of  the  power  of  confined  steam  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  "  flying  castle  in  the  air,"  to  the  chiming  of  bells,  to  the 
reeling  of  yam,  and  to  the  rocking  of  the  cradle.  About  the  same  period 
Edward  Somerset,  the  second  Marquis  of  Worcester,  introduced  an  inven- 
tioD  into  Raglan  Castle  for  elevating  water  by  steam,  but  failed  to  excite 
sympathy  or  appreciation.     His  life  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  chap- 


if  lob  OVB.  He  also  about  the  same  time  in  England  patented  a  mill  for  sawing  marble, 
kt  vhidi  he  reeeiTed  the  thanks  of  the  British  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts  and  Com- 
aeni;  aad  «b  hooomy  medal  In  1797  he  passed  over  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
mg  l»  the  Boli08  of  the  French  goTemment  a  submarine  torpedo  and  torpedo  boats. 
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ters  of  English  history.  In  1720,  some  years  before  Watt  was  bom, 
Joseph  Homblower  was  conspicuous  in  the  superintendence  and  con- 
struction of  steam-engines,  then  called  fire-engines,  after  the  model  of 
Newcomen,  being  simply  atmospheric  engines  with  a  single  cylinder.  He 
had  several  sons:  Jonathan,  bom  in  1717,  and  Josiah,  bom  in  1729, 
became  eminent  engineers.  The  Homblowers,  father  and  sons,  subse- 
quently removed  to  ComwaU  to  pursue  their  business,  where  they  were 
engaged  in  putting  up  engines  from  their  first  introduction  into  the  mines 
in  1740.  The  success  of  these  engines  in  the  mines  of  Com  wall  in- 
duced Colonel  John  Schuyler  to  import  one  for  pumping  water  from 
his  copper-mine  on  the  Passaic  River,  near  Newark,  New  Jersey  —  a 
mine  rich  in  ore,  but  which  had  been  worked  as  deep  as  hand  and  horse 
power  could  clear  it  of  water.  His  correspondents  in  London  purchased 
one  of  Homblower's  engines,  and  persuaded  Josiah  Homblower,  then 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  proceed  to  America  and  superintend  its 
erection.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  1753,  and  occupied 
the  best  part  of  a  year  in  building  an  engine-house  and  getting  it  into 
successful  operation.  This  was  the  first  steam-engine  ever  erected  on  the 
continent  of  America ;  and  it  was  when  Watt  was  but  seventeen,  and  his 
inventions  simply  marvels  of  the  future.^ 

Young  Homblower  expected  to  return  to  England  as  soon  as  his  work 
was  accomplished.  But  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Schuylers  lived 
Colonel  William  Kingsland,  grandson  of  Isaac  Kingsland,  the  founder 
of  the  Kingsland  family  in  America  —  whose  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of 
Judge  William  Pinhome,  of  the  reader's  acquaintance  in  the  early  pages 
of  this  work.  Homblower  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Kingslands'. 
It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  romantic  love.  In  two  years  his  destiny  was 
sealed.  He  married  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Kingsland,  then  twenty -one, 
and  became  an  American.^  He  afterwards  not  only  superintended  the 
engine   whenever  his  skilled  services  were  needed,  but  after  1760  for 

1  Ix^tter  of  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Jiuttice  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States. 

^  Josiah  Hornbiower  soon  rose  to  eminence,  was  a  judge  of  the  county  courts.  Speaker  of 
tile  New  Jersey  Assembly,  and  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  lived  until  1809, 
and  among  his  large  family  of  children  were  Joseph,  bom  1756,  died  1777  ;  Margaret,  bom 
1758,  married  James  Kip,  a  wealthy  New  York  merchant  —  of  whose  daughters  Eliza  married 
John  Schuyler,  and  Helen  married  Abel  Anderson  ;  James,  bom  1760,  whose  only  daughter 
married  William  Stevens ;  Dr.  Josiah,  bom  1767,  who  left  a  son.  Dr.  William  Homblower, 
of  Bergen,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  became  Mrs.  Dr.  DeWitt,  the  other,  Mr^  Dr. 
Gautier  and  the  mother  of  Dr.  Josiah  Homblower  Gautier  of  New  York  City  ;  and  Joseph 
C.  Homblower,  late  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey,  bora  1777,  died  1864. 

Chief-Justice  Homblower  married  Mary  Burnet,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Burnet  of  Belle- 
Telle,  and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  William  Bumet  of  Newark,  a  famous  patriot  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    Mrs.  Homblower^s  sister  Caroline  married  Governor  William  Pennington  of  New 
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several  years  worked  the  mines,  and  people  came  from  all  the  country 
round  to  see  the  wonderful  machine. 

Meanwhile  his  brother  Jonathan  remained  at  Cornwall,  where  he  died 
in  1780,  several  of  whose  sons  were  educated  as  engineers,  and  produced 
many  useful  and  notable  inventions.  Jabez  and  Jonathan  were  the  most 
conspicuous  among  them.  Jabez  was  employed  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  steam-engines  in  Holland  and  in  Sweden.  Jonathan,  inventor  of 
a  double-cylinder  high-pressure  engine,  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
formidable  of  the  rivals  of  James  Watt ;  and  his  engine  is  the  one  now 
principally  used  by  ocean  steamers,  as,  requiring  only  about  half  the  coal 
of  the  Watt  engine,  it  is  better  suited  for  long  voyages.  A  litigation 
ensued,  Homblower's  invention  being  pronounced  an  infringement  of 
Watt's  patent,  which  also  had  two  cylinders,  though  one  of  them  was  only 
used  as  a  condenser ;  and  while  nothing  was  ever  alleged  to  the  dishonor 
of  the  Homblowers  in  this  controversy,  public  favor  clamored  in  behalf 
of  Watt,  and  they  were  defeated. 

At  the  same  time  in  localities  far  remote  from  each  other  on  this  side 
of  the  water  enterprising  mechanics  were  trying  at  intervals  to  construct 
steam-engines.  William  Henry  returned  from  England  in  1760,  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  power  of  steam  for  propelling  boats,  and 
within  three  years  constructed  a  machine  which  he  pl^ed  in  a  little  craft 
and  tried  on  a  river  near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  It  went  to  the  bottom, 
and  he  made  a  second  model,  adding  improvements.  Benjamin  West 
was  a  friend  and  prot<5gu  of  Henry,  and  John  Fiteh  was  a  frequent  visitor 
At  Henry's  house.  .  Thither  went  Robert  Fulton,  when  a  boy  of  twelve 
years,  to  study  tlie  paintings  of  West ;  and  while  visiting  an  aunt  in 
the  neighborhood  he  experimented  with  miniature  paddle-wheels  on  the 
Conestoga.  John  Fitch  is  thought  to  have  invented  the  first  double- 
acting  condensing  engine,  transmitting  power  by  means  of  cranks, 
ever  produced  in  any  country.  His  experiments  on  the  Delaware,  as 
early  as  1785  and  1786,  brought  him  into  a  bitter  controversy,  respecting 
the  priority  of  their  inventions,  with  James  Rumsey,  who  died  in  1793 
while  explaining  some  of  his  schemes  before  a  Tx)ndon  Society.  Fiteh, 
like  Rumsey,  trieil  to  introduce  his  methods  into  Great  Britain,  and 
confidently   asserted   his   belief  that    the   ocean  would   be   crossed   by 

Jener,  ftod  her  sister  Abigail  married  Caleb  S.  Riggs,  whose  daughter  Helen  married  Judge 
WillUm  Kent.  The  children  of  Chief-Justice  and  Mury  liunu-t  Horn  blower  :  1.  Joanna, 
married  Thomas  Be»l.  of  Philadelphia  ;  2.  Eliza,  niarrinl  Rev.  Mortimer  R.  Talbot  ;  8.  Emily, 
oiarried  Colonel  Alexander  M  Cuniraings,  of  Princeton  ;  4.  Harriet,  married  Hon.  I^wis  B. 
W.,>Injff,  late  C.  S.  Circuit  Judge  of  New  York  ;  .'i.  Chailes  ;  6.  Caroline;  7.  Mary,  mar- 
Tm\  Hon.  Jrj6eph  P.  Bnwlley,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States', 
I  Rer.  Dr.  Willimm  H.  Homblower,  professor  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
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steam  vessels.  He  went  to  France,  hoping  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
building  steamboats  there,  but  was  disappointed  in  all  his  efforts. 
Oliver  Evans,  during  the  same  year,  said :  "  The  time  will  come  when 
people  wiD  travel  in  stages  moved  by  steam-engines  from  one  city  to 
another  almost  as  fast  as  birds  can  fly  —  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an 
hour,"  and  his  associates  smiled  incredulously.  The  boat  with  which 
Fitch  experimented  on  the  Collect  in  New  York,  and  of  which  a 
model  exists  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  together  with  a  portion 
of  its  machinery  was  abandoned  and  left  to  decay  on  the  shore  of  tlie 
pond,  and  was  carried  away  piece  by  piece  by  the  poor  children  of  the 
neighborhood  for  fuel  He  had  made  his  last  effort  in  steam  navigation, 
and  the  same  autumn  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died  in  1798. 

Two  years  after  Fitch  experimented  with  his  screw-propeller  on  the 
Collect  in  New  York,  Nicholas  Roosevelt  launched  a  little  steamboat 
on  the  Passaic  Eiver,  and  made  a  trial  trip  with  a  party  of  invited  guests, 
among  whom  was  the  Spanish  Minister.  Boosevelt  was  of  the  old  New 
York  family  of  that  name,  and  a  gentleman  of  education  and  inventive 
talent  He  had  become  interested  with  others  in  the  Schuyler  copper- 
mines,  and  from  the  model  of  Homblower's  atmospheric  engine  con- 
stmcted  one  of  a  similar  character;  and  also  built  similar  engines  for 
various  purposes.  .  Colonel  John  Stevens,  who  exhibited  far  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  and  art  of  engineering,  besides  urging  more  advanced 
opinions  and  statesman-like  views  in  relation  to  the  economical  impor- 
tance of  the  practical  development  of  the  new  invention,  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  was  frequently  in  conference  with  Roosevelt  In  December, 
1797,  Chancellor  Livingston  wrote  to  Roosevelt,  saying:  "Mr.  Stevens  has 
mentioned  to  me  your  desire  to  apply  the  steam  machine  to  a  boat;  every 
attempt  of  this  kind  having  failed,  I  have  constructed  a  boat  on  perfectly 
new  principles,  which,  both  in  the  model  and  on  a  lai^  scale,  has  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations.  I  was  about  writing  to  England  for  a  steam 
machine ;  but  hearing  of  your  wish,  I  was  willing  to  treat  with  you,  on 
terms  which  I  believe  you  will  find  advantageous,  for  the  use  of  my  in- 
vention." The  result  was  an  agreement  between  Livingston,  Stevens, 
and  Roosevelt  to  build  a  boat  on  joint  account,  for  which  the  engines 
were  to  be  constructed  by  Roosevelt  at  his  shop  on  the  Passaic;  and 
the  propelling  agency  was  to  be  planned  by  the  Chancellor.  So  prom- 
ising were  the  signs,  that  in  March,  1798,  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
passed  a  bill  giving  Livingston  the  exclusive  right  to  steam  navigation 
in  the  waters  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  provided  that 
he  should  within  a  year  from  date  produce  a  boat  that  could  steam  four 
miles  an  hour.    During  the  progress  of  the  enterprise  the  correspond- 
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enoe  teemed  with  speculative  suggestions.  The  trial  trip  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  occurred  on  the  21st  of  October,  1798.  It 
was  recognized  as  a  failure.  Roosevelt  had  invented  a  vertical  wheel 
which  he  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Chancellor,  without  succes&^ 
Stevens,  a  few  months  later,  persuaded  the  Chancellor  to  try  a  set  of 
paddles  in  the  stem,  which  unfortunately  shook  the  boat  to  pieces  and 
rendered  it  unfit  for  further  use.  The  inventive  instinct  of  America 
appears  to  have  been  abreast  with  that  of  any  other  coimtry.  But  no 
individual  as  yet  had  succeeded  in  taking  the  final  step  in  the  progression 
which  was  to  make  steam  navigation  an  every-day  commercial  success. 

New  York  in  the  spring  of  1796  again  furnished  a  Minister  to  Great 
Britain.  Thomas  Pinckney  had  returned  from  Sp^  to  the  court  ^^ 
of  London,  but  wishing  to  sail  for  South  Carolina,  Rufus  King, 
who  had  previously  declined  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, received  the  nomination,  May  20,  as  his  successor,  and  was 
immediately  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Hamilton  in  a  letter  to  Washing- 
ton specially  recommended  King  for  the  post  as  a  gentleman  of  ability, 
integrity,  fortune,  agreeable  address,  good  judgment,  and  sound  morals, 
and  "one  whose  situation  as  well  as  character  afibrded  just  ground  of 
confidence."  King  shortly  embarked  for  London,  where  he  remained 
through  the  remainder  of  the  administration  of  Washington,  through  the 
whole  of  that  of  Adams,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Jefferson  —  until  1804. 
He  placed  his  sons,  John  Alsop  King  and  Charles  King,  at  Harrow 
School,  and  in  1805  at  a  preparatory  school  in  Paris.^    His  successor 

1  Rootevelt  to  LivingMon^  September  6,  1798  ;  Livingston  to  Roosevelt,  October  28,  1798  ; 
A  Lad  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Steamboat,  by  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  President  of  tbe  Md. 
Hist  Soc.  ;  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam-Engine,  by  Robert  H.  Thurston,  A.  M.  ; 
Renwiek  on  Sleam-Engines  ;  JFhittlesey's  Life  of  John  Fitch  ;  Columbian  Magazine,  Decem- 
ber, 1786  ;  Encydopasdia  Amerioana :  Doc  Hist.  New  York,  Vol.  II.  Roosevelt,  when  asked 
vhy  be  did  not  anticipate  Fulton  in  the  first  successful  application  of  the  steam-engine  to 
naral  purposes,  replied,  *' At  the  time  Chancellor  Livingston's  horizontal- wheel  experiment 
failed,  I  was  under  a  contract  with  the  corporation  for  supplying  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
with  water  by  means  of  two  steam-engines ;  and,  besides,  I  was  under  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  to  erect  rolling  works  and  supply  government  with  copper  rolled  and  drawn, 
for  six  aeventy-foar-gun  ships  that  were  then  to  be  built  But  by  a  change  of  men  in  the  ad- 
mmifltratioo,  alter  I  had  been  led  into  heavy  expense,  the  seventy-fours  were  abandoned  with- 
OQt  appfopriationa,  and  embarrassment  to  me  was  the  natural  consequence." 

'  John  Alsop  King,  eldest  son  of  Rufus  King,  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  January  8, 
1788  ;  Charles  King,  second  son,  was  bom  March  16,  1789 ;  James  Gore  King,  third  son, 
vai  bom  May  8,  1791.  They  were  aU  remarkable  and  accomplished  men.  John  Alsop 
King  was  governor  of  New  York  from  1857  to  1859.  Charles  King  was  a  journalist  and 
scholar,  the  President  of  Columbia  College  from  1849  to  1864,  and  author  of  many  valuable 
vorka.  James  Gore  King,  also  educated  in  the  best  schools  in  England  and  France,  was  of 
tbe  gnat  banking-house  of  James  G.  King  and  Sons,  member  of  Congress  Irom  1849  to  1851, 
and  PModoit  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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from  New  York,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was  Judge  Jolin  Lawrence, 
who  served  until  1800,  and  was  at  one  time  president  pro  tern  of  that 
body.  The  year  following  King's  departure  on  his  mission.  General 
Philip  Schuyler  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate,  in  place  of  Aaron  Burr. 

Several  changes  occurred  in  1796  among  the  aml)assadors  to  foreign 
courts.  Colonel  Humphreys  was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
John  Quincy  Adams  succeeded  Humphreys  at  Lisbon,  and  William  V. 
Murray  took  the  place  of  Adams  at  The  Hague.  Disagreeable  complica- 
tions ensued  with  France  immediately  upon  the  ratification  of  the  Jny 
treaty.  The  profligate  Directory,  turning  to  account  the  dissensions  in 
America,  pretended  to  consider  the  alliance  between  France  and  the 
United  States  at  an  end.  The  seizure  of  American  vessels  and  tlie 
evasive  conduct  of  the  French  Minister  at  Philadelphia,  M.  Adet,  led  to 
the  recall  of  Monroe  in  August,  who,  it  was  thought,  had  been  too  much 
opposed  to  the  Jay  treaty  himself  to  represent  the  friendly  dispo- 
sition of  Washington  and  his  Cabinet  towards  France.  Monroe's  suc- 
cessor was  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  who  had  successively  declined 
three  important  offices,  that  of  chief  justice,  and  of  the  two  secretary- 
ships of  war  and  state.  "  He  will  very  shortly  be  in  Philadelphia  to 
embark,  and  this  circumstance  will  furnish  new  subject  for  envenomed 
pens,"  wrote  the  President  from  Mount  Vernon  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  10th  of  August.  Before  Pinckney  arrived  in  France, 
the  Directory,  as  an  act  of  resentment  against  our  Government,  suspended 
the  functions  of  M.  Adet  in  the  United  States ;  the  American  Minister 
was  treated  with  marked  disrespect  when  he  reached  Paris,  and  was 
finally  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  In  the  chapter  of  complaints  sent 
to  Pickering,  the  United  States  was  accused  of  deceiving  France.  Secre- 
tary Wolcott  wrote :  "  The  Executive  and  Mr.  Jay  are  both  treated  with 
personal  indignity.  On  the  whole,  this  is  by  far  the  boldest  attempt  to 
govern  this  country  which  has  been  made.'' 

The  new  Spanish  Minister,  Don  Carlos  Martinez,  Marquis  of  Yrujo,  ar- 
rived in  June  and  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  President  at  Mount 
Vernon.  He  was  a  young  and  fascinating  man,  who,  like  the 
British  Minister  Hammond,  soon  after  married  a  Philadelphia  belle,  Sally 
McKean,  daughter  of  the  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania.  His  son,  the 
Duke  of  Sotomayer,  born  in  Philadelphia,  became  in  due  course  of  events 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain.* 

^  America  fumishefi  wives  for  the  Ministers  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  during  tlit 
administration  of  Wa^shington.  Many  other  foreign  gentlemen  of  distinction  married  Ameri* 
can  ladies.  Of  the  two  daughters  of  Mrs.  Bingham,  Anne  marrieil  Alexander  Raring,  Lord 
Ashburton,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  present  peer,  and  Maria  married  (1)  Corote  de  Tilly, 
(2)  Henry  Baring,  (3)  Marquis  de  Blaiael. 
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Hamilton  regarded  the  situation  aa  exceptionally  criticaL  Although  at- 
tending to  his  own  affairs  in  New  York>  he  was  consulted  on  almost  every 
question  of  importance  that  came  before  the  Cabinet.  He  was  not  well 
pleased  with  the  Secretary  of  State's  reply  to  M.  Adet's  letter  —  "there 
was  something  of  hardness  and  epigrammatic  sharpness  in  it"  to  his 
mind  —  and  said  that,  since  the  minister  had  declared  his  functions  sus- 
pended, it  should  have  been  addressed  to  the  Directory  and  communi- 
cated through  Pinckney.  He  thought  the  position  true  that  France  had 
a  right  to  inquire  respecting  the  affairs  of  seamen,  and  that  the  complaints 
of  the  minister  should  be  met  with  candid  explanations,  and  his  mis- 
statement of  facts  corrected.  "  My  opinion  is,"  he  continued,  "  that  our 
communications  should  be  calm,  reasoning,  and  serious,  showing  steady 
resolution  more  than  feeling,  having  force  in  the  idea  rather  than  the 
expression." 

As  the  time  approached  to  elect  a  President  for  the  coming  four 
years,  Washington  published  an  address  of  farewell  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  pronounced  "  the  most  dignified  exhibi- 
tion of  political  wisdom  that  ever  emanated  from  the  mind  of  a  states- 
man." To  Jefferson  he  wrote  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  possi- 
bihty,  that,  as  he  remarked,  "  While  I  was  using  my  utmost  exertions  to 
establish  a  national  character  of  our  own,  independent,  as  far  as  our 
obligations  and  justice  and  truth  would  permit,  oT  every  nation  of  the 
earth,  and  wished  by  steering  a  steady  course  to  preserve  this  country 
from  the  horrors  of  a  desolating  war,  I  should  be  accused  of  being  the 
enemy  of  one  nation  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  another." 

The  two  parties  were  quickly  provided  with  candidates,  and  the  politi- 
cal newspapers  went  rabid,  foaming  personalities  and  falsehoods.  The 
real  leader  of  the  Federalists  was  Hamilton.  But  Jay  and  Adams  were 
older,  and  had  ser\'ed  the  country  longer.  No  personal  aspirations  seem 
for  a  moment  to  have  clouded  Hamilton's  vision.  He  greatly  preferred 
Jay  to  Adams,  because  he  believed  him  to  possess  more  coolness,  judg- 
ment, and  consistency,  and  less  tendency  to  prejudice.  But  Adams, 
through  his  office  of  vice-president,  stood  in  the  line  of  promotion ;  and, 
«hat  was  of  still  greater  weight,  he  was  the  representative  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  had  furnished  all  along  a  steady  support  to  the  Federal 
sovemment  It  was  also  politic  to  select  a  vice-president  from  the  South  ; 
hence  Thomas  Pinckney  received  the  nomination. 

The  Republicans  chose  Jefferson  unanimously  for  the  highest  ofi&ce,  and 
Aaron  Burr  for  Vice-P^sident,  although  the  support  of  the  latter  was 
far  from  being  uniform.  One  of  the  public  characters  of  Virginia  wrote 
ibout  that  time  :  "  The  two  most  efficient  actors  on  the  political  theater 
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of  our  couDtry  are  Kir.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Burr ;  and,  as  a  Mend  to  the 
interesta  of  the  Southern  States,  I  sincerely  wish  that  they  had  both  ap- 
peared on  the  Federal  side,  that  they  might  essentially  have  acted  in 
concert,  as  hut  little  more  time  and  labor  would  have  been  necessary  to 
Bubvert  the  popularity  of  both  than  we  have  found  necessary  to  employ 
against  Hamilton  alone.  I  have  watohed  the  movements  of  Mr.  Burr 
with  attention,  and  have  discovered  traits  of  character  which  sooner  or 
later  will  give  us  much  trouUa 
He  has  unequaled  talent  of  at- 
taching men  to  his  views,  and 
forming  combinations  of  which 
he  is  always  the  center.  He  is 
determined  to  play  a  lirst  part ; 
he  acts  strenuously  with  us  in 
public,  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  all  private  consultations 
he  more  frequently  agrees  with 
kus  in  principles  than  in  the 
r  mode  of  giving  them  effect" 
There  were  other  indications 
that  Burr  had  already  become 
an  object  of  suspicion  at  the 
South,  as  likely  to  be  a  danger* 
ous  competitor  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Bepublican  party. 
He  had  eclipsed  George  Clinton 
to  a  certain  degree,  was  nn- 
rivaled  in  the  arts  of  personal  influence  and  intrigue,  and  was  never  idle. 
No  means  were  too  trivial  for  him  to  employ  if  he  thought  they  would 
help  him  to  gain  a  point  He  used  to  say  that  be  once  saved  a  man 
from  being  hanged  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  candles  in  a  court- 

The  result  of  the  election  was  not  known  when  Congress  assembled  in 
im.  December.  The  votes  were  announced  on  the  8th  of  February ; 
^•i»- «  John  Adams  had  received  seventy-one,  Thomas  Jefferson  sixty- 
eight,  Thomas  Pinckney  fifty-nine,  and  A&ron  Burr  thirty.  The  two 
former  would  thus  fill  the  first  two  of&ces  in  the  government,  as  at 
that  time  the  second  highest  candidate  for  President  became  Vice- 
President.  "  The  die  is  cast,"  wrote  John  Adams  to  his  wife  the  next 
morning, "  and  you  must  prepare  yourself  for  hoQonible  trials." 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

1797  - 1801. 
NBW  YORK  CITY  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY, 

<  ••NTKMPORANEOrS    DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CiTY.  — ThE    STREETS  AND   BUILDINGS.  —  ThB 

Broadway.  —  The  Government  House.  —  The  Park  Theater.  —  The  Drama.  — 
Commerce  of  New  York.  —  The  City  of  Hudson  and  its  Founders. — Society. 
—  Intellectual  Pursuits.  —  Marriages  in  High  Life.  —  The  Barclay  Family.  — 
A  Love  Romance.  —  General  Jacob  Morton.  —  The  Ludlows.  — Princes  and  No- 
blemen IN  New  York.  —  Re-election  of  Governor  Jay.  —  Lieutenant-Governor 
Van  RENSsEiJiER.  —  The  French  Directory.  —  Money  or  War.  —The  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws.  —  War  Measures.  — Duels.  —  Aaron  Burr's  Bank.  —  The  Com- 
mercial Advertiser.  —  Burr  and  Hamilton.  —  Death  of  Washington.  —  Per- 
sonal Sketches.  —  Richard  Varick.  —  Edward  Livingston. 

-  "VTEW  YORK  is  the  gayest  place  in  America;  the  ladies,  in  the 
-^^  richness  and  brilliancy  of  their  dress,  are  not  equaled  in  any  city 
•  •f  the  United  States,  not  even  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  has 
heretofore  been  called  the  center  of  the  beau  monde.  The  ladies,  how- 
ever, are  not  solely  employed  in  attention  to  dress  ;  there  are  many  who 
are  studious  to  add  to  brilliant  external  accomplishments  the  more  bril- 
liant and  lasting  accomplishments  of  the  mind.  Nor  have  they  been 
unsuccessful,  for  New  York  can  boast  of  great  numbers  of  refined  taste, 
whose  minds  are  highly  improved,  and  whose  conversation  is  as  inviting 
.i<  their  personal  charms ;  tinctured  with  a  Dutch  education,  they  manage 
their  families  with  good  economy  and  singular  neatness.  In  point  of 
-sociability  and  hospitality  New  York  is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  town  in 
the  United  States." 

The  above  paragraph  was  penned  by  an  English  divine,  who  wrote  a 
Hi-tory  of  America  in  four  volumes,  which  was  published  in  1797. 
The  iiiiticiuity  of  the  work,  together  with  its  contemporaneous  descrip- 
tiMn^,  renders  many  of  its  pages  exceptionally  interesting.  The  writer 
^I'piears  to  have  been  a  keen  and  critical  observer  of  men  and  manners 
ais  well  as  of  genend  affairs^  and  a  scholar  of  vaiied  accomplishments. 
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He  described  the  city  thus :  *-  Its  plan  is  not  perfectly  regolar,  but  is 
laid  out  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  ground.  The  principal 
streets  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  rivers ;  these  are  intersected,  though 
not  at  right  angles,  by  streets  running  from  river  to  river.  In  the  width  of 
the  streets  there  is  great  diversity,  Broad  Street,  extending  from  the  ex- 
change to  the  City  Hall,  is  sufficiently  wide,  having  been  originally  built  on 
each  side  of  the  creek.  This  street  is  low,  but  pleasant." — Another  writer 
of  about  the  same  date  speaks  of  Broad  Street  as  a  fine,  wide,  well-built, 
and  handsomely  planted  avenue,  the  leading  quarter  of  the  early  aristoc- 
racy of  the  town.  —  "  Wall  Street  is  generally  fifty  feet  wide  and  elevated, 
and  the  buildings  elegant.  Hanover  Square  and  Dock  Street  are  con- 
veniently situated  for  business,  and  the  houses  well-built  William 
Street  is  also  elevated  and  convenient,  and  is  the  principal  market  for 
retailing  dry  goods.  Some  of  the  other'  streets  are  pleasant,  but  most  ol 
them  are  irregular  and  narrow.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  brick 
and  the  roofs  tiled ;  there  remain  a  few  houses  after  the  old  Dutch 
manner,  but  the  English  taste  has  prevailed  almost  a  century.  The 
principal  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  although 
the  buildings  extend  from  one  river  to  the  other.  The  length  of  the  city 
on  the  east  side  is  about  two  miles,  but  falls  much  short  of  that  distance 
on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson.  Its  breadth,  on  an  average,  is  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  and  its  circumference  may  be  four  miles.  The  most 
convenient  and  agi-eeable  part  of  the  city  is  the  Broadway.  It  l>egins  at 
a  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers,  occupies 
the  height  of  land  between  them  upon  a  true  meridional  line,  rises  gently 
to  the  northward,  is  near  seventy  feet  wide,  and  is  adorned,  where  the 
fort  formerly  stood,  with  an  elegant  brick  edifice  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  governor  of  the  State.  The  Broadway  has  also  two  Episcopal 
churchea,  and  a  number  of  elegant  private  buildings.  It  terminates  to 
the  northward,  in  a  triangular  area,  fronting  the  Bridewell,  and  almshouse, 
and  commands  from  any  point  a  view  of  the  bay  and  Narrows."  ^ 

The  portion  of  the  city  laid  in  ashes  during  the  first  years  of  the  Rev- 
olution had  been  rapidly  rebuilding  since  1788,  some  of  the  streets 
widened,  nearly  all  of  them  straightened,  and  raised  in  the  middle  under 
an  angle  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  to  the  side  gutters;  footwalks 
of  brick  had  also  been  made  on  each  side.  Our  early  historian  adds  to 
the  picture  by  saying :  "  The  part  that  was  destroyed  by  fire  is  almost 
wholly  covered  with  elegant  brick  houses.  The  most  magnificent  edifice 
in  the  city  is  Federal  Hall,  situated  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  where 
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its  front  appears  to  great  advaatage.  The  marble  used  in  chimneys  is 
American,  and  for  beauty  of  shades  and  polish  equal  to  any  of  its  kind 
ill  Europe." 

John  Lambert  wrote :  "  The  Broadway  and  Bowery  Road  are  the  two 
linest  avenues  in  the  city,  and  nearly  of  the  same  width  as  Oxford  Street 
in  Loudon.  The  lii'St  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length,  though  the 
pavement  does  not  extend  above  a  mUe  and  a  quarter ;  the  remainder  of 
the  road  consists  of  straggling  houses,  which  are  the  commencements  of 
new  streets  planned  out.  The  houses  in  the  Broadway  are  lofty  and  well- 
liuilt  They  are  coustructed  iu  the  Euglish  style,  and  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  Loudon  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  except  that  they  are 
universally  built  of  red  brick.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Battery,  and  for 
some  distance  up  the  Broadway,  they  are  nearly  all  private  houses,  aud 
occupied  by  the  principal  merchants  and  gentry  of  New  York." 

The  most  elegant  mansioD  in  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  century  was 
the  one  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort  opposite  the  Bowling  Green,  while 
Washington  was  a  resident  of  the  city  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  was  iutemled  for 
his  occupancy,  aod  that  uf  idl 
future  heads  of  tht^  ualimi.  It 
was  ID  process  of  niinflcliuu 
when  the  seat  of  jiFivcniiiU'iit 
was  removed  to  I'li 
and  was  hence 
forward  appru 
pnated  for  a 
number  of  years 
to  the  uses  of 
tlie  governors 
of  the  btate  It 
was  the  resi 
dence  of  Gov-- 

Mnor  Clinton  for  three  or  four  years,  and  Governor  Jay  took  up  his 
kbode  in  it  in  1795,  making  it  his  city  home  until  he  retired  from  pub- 
he  life.  It  was  a  stately  edifice,  constructed  of  red  brick,  with  Ionic 
colomns,  a  striking  example  of  the  tendency  of  the  period  toward  the 
■icverely  classical  in  domestic  architecture.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  it  was  converted  into  nttices  for  the  customs,  and  in 
1815  removed.     The  Bowling  Green  Block  now  stands  upon  its  site. 

After  enumerating  the  various  churches  of  the  city,  numbering  at  this 
dtfe  twenty-three,  and  making  brief  reference  to  Columbia  Collie,  the 
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jaU,  house  of  correction,  almshouse,  exchange  and  several  other  build- 
ings of  less  note,  one  writer  says :  "  The  city  is  accommodated  with  five 
markets  in  different  paits,  which  ai'e  furnished  with  a  great  plenty  and 
variety  of  provisions."  The  principal  of  these,  the  Fly-Market,  was  lo- 
cated near  the  East  River,  in  what  was  originally  a  salt  meadow  with  a 
creek  running  through  it  from  Maiden  Lane.  When  first  established  it 
was  called  the  "Valley  Market  ;**  but  the  Dutch  for  valley  being  " Vlei," 
the  term  in  common  use  was  "  V'lei-Market,"  hence  the  corruption  into 
"  Fly-Market."  Every  day,  except  Sunday,  was  a  market  day.  Butchers 
were  licensed  by  the  mayor,  who  was  the  clerk  of  the  market,  receiving 
fees  for  all  meats  sold  —  as,  for  instance,  six  cents  for  every  quarter  of 
beef,  and'  four  cents  for  a  calf,  sheep,  or  lamb.  Butter  must  be  sold  by 
the  pound,  and  not  by  the  roll  or  tub.  The  laws  regulating  the  markets 
were  rigidly  enforced. 

The  Park  Theater  was  built  in  1797,  and  first  opened  in  January,  1798. 
The  ambitious  proprietors  petitioned  for  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  por- 
tico  over  the  sidewalk,  which  was  not  granted.  It  was  a  large, 
commodious  building  that  would  accommodate  about  twelve  hun- 
dred persons.  "  The  interior  is  handsomely  decorated,  and  fitted  up  in 
as  good  style  as  the  London  theatei's,  upon  a  scale  suitable  to  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York,"  wrote  Lambert.  The  performances  consisted  of 
all  the  new  pieces  that  came  out  on  the  London  boards,  and  several  of 
Shakespeare's  l)est  plays.  One  of  the  newspaper  critics  of  the  time  de- 
clared these  plays  too  much  curtaUed,  and  said  they  often  lost  their  effect 
through  being  over  at  half-past  ten,  while  not  commencing  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  in  London. 

The  drama  was  introduced  into  New  York,  and  indeed  into  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  Revolution.  On  the  26th 
of  February,  1750,  Lewis  Hallam,  a  favorite  actor  at  (Joodman's  Fields 
Theater  in  England,  made  his  d^but  in  the  historical  tragedy  of  Richard 
III.,  in  a  room  of  one  of  the  buildings  which  belonged  to  the  estate  of 
Rip  Van  Dam,  in  Nassau  Street.^  He  had  obtained  permission  from  the 
British  grovemor  of  New  York,  and  commanded  a  most  select  and  fashion- 
able  audience.  Two  years  later  he  appeared  at  Williamsburg  in  Virginia. 
His  wife,  known  as  Mi's.  Douglass,  was  a  favorite  actress ;  and  his  two 
sons,  Lewis  and  Adam,  figured  upon  the  American  stage  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century.  During  the  time  the  city  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British,  theatrical  entertainments  were  very  fashionable ;  and 
the  characters  were  mostly  supported  by  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

1  Parker* s  Fosl-Boy  ;  Drake's  American  Biography  ;  Old  New   York,  by  Dr.  John  W. 
Francis. 
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The  English  plays  of  Gairick,  Foote,  Cumberland,  Colman,  O'Eeefe, 
Sheridan,  and  others  were  £rom  time  to  time  enacted.  Aid  was  often 
furnished  from  private  or  social  circles ;  and  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  times  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  quite  a  common  circumstance 
to  appropriate  or  designate  some  leading  or  prominent  individual  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  as  the  character  drawn  by  the  dramatist  abroad. 
Thus,  when  "  Laugh  and  Grow  Fat "  appeared,  the  public  said  it  well  fitted 
the  case  of  Abraham  Mortier,  the  paymaster  of  the  British  army,  and 
the  projector  of  the  Richmond  Hill  House.  He  was  a  cheerful  old  gen- 
tleman, but  the  leanest  of  all  human  beings  —  almost  diaphanous. 

Lewis  Hallam,  the  younger,  appeared  in  Lord  Ogleby  in  1767,  and 
|dayed  the  part  for  forty  years,  the  last  time  being  in  the  Park  Theater 
in  1807.  He  was  one  of  the  best  actors  of  his  time.  After  the  war 
terminated  he  organized  the  firm  of  Hallam  and  Henry,  which  after  Mr. 
Henry's  death  became  Hallam  and  Hodgkinson.  William  Dunlap,  the 
painter  and  historian,  subsequently  became  associated  with  the  firm  in 
the  management  of  the  John-Street  Theater,  and  brought  forward  many 
pieces  of  his  own  composition.  At  the  opening  of  the  Park  Theater  he 
was  its  sole  manager,  and  in  March,  1798,  his  tragedy  of  "  Andr^  "  in 
blank  verse  was  brought  out  with  success. 

"  New  York  City  appears  to  be  the  Tyre  of  the  New  World,"  said  a 
London  editor  while  describing  its  shipping.  Winterbotham  wrote: 
"  This  city  is  esteemed  the  most  eligible  situation  for  commerce  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  time  of  peace  will  do  more  business  than  any 
other  town.  It  almost  necessarily  commands  the  trade  of  one  half  of 
New  Jersey,  most  of  that  of  Connecticut  and  of  Vermont,  and  a  part  of 
that  of  Massachusetts,  besides  the  whole  fertile  interior  country,  which 
13  penetrated  by  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  America.  Its  conveniences 
for  internal  commerce  are  singularly  great ;  the  produce  of  the  remotest 
CELrms  is  easily  and  speedily  conveyed  to  a  certain  and  profitable  market. 
The  produce  of  Pennsylvania  must  be  carried  to  market  in  wagons,  over 
a  great  extent  of  country,  some  of  which  is  very  rough ;  hence  Philadel- 
phia is  crowded  with  wagons,  carts,  horses,  and  their  drivers,  to  do  the 
same  business  that  is  done  in  New  York,  where  all  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  brought  to  market  by  water,  with  much  less  show  and  parade. 
This  city  imports  most  of  the  goods  consumed  in  the  best-peopled  area 
uf  the  whole  country,  which  contains  at  least  eight  hundred  thousand 
persons,  or  one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union.  In  time  of  war 
Xew  York  will  be  insecure  without  a  marine  force  ;  but  a  small  number 
uf  ships  will  be  able  to  defend  it  from  the  most  formidable  attacks  by 
29ea     The  situation  is  both  healthy  and  pleasant ;  surrounded  on  all  sides 
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by  water,  it  is  refreshed  with  cool  breezes  in  summer,  and  the  air  in 
winter  is  more  temperate  than  in  other  places  under  the  same  parallel. 
The  want  of  good  water  is  at  present  a  great  inconvenience  to  the 
citizens,  there  being  few  wells  in  the  city ;  most  of  the  people  are  sup- 
plied every  day  with  fresh  water,  conveyed  to  their  doors  in  casks,  from  a 
pump  near  the  head  of  Pearl  Street,  which  receives  it  from  a  spring 
almost  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  city.  The  average  quantity  drawn 
daily  from  this  remarkable  well,  about  twenty  feet  deep  and  four  feet  in 
diameter,  is  one  hundred  and  ten  hogsheads  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
gallons  each.  In  some  hot  summer  days  two  hundred  and  sixteen  hogs- 
heads have  been  drawn  from  it,  and,  what  is  very  singular,  there  are 
never  more  or  less  than  three  feet  of  water  in  the  well.  Several  pro- 
posals have  been  made  by  individuals  to  supply  the  citizens  by  pipes, 
but  none  have  yet  been  accepted" 

A  graphic  description  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  and  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  country  between  it  and  the  lakes,  by  the  same  writer,  is 
replete  with  comprehensive  intelligence.  Saratoga  Springs  are  mentioned 
as  eight  or  nine  in  number,  the  water,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  derived 
from  one  common  source.  Roads  and  bridges  throughout  the  State  were 
attracting  legislative  notice.  A  post  rode  regularly  from  Albany  to  the 
Genesee  Eiver  once  a  fortnight.  An  enterprise  by  which  a  "  grand  road 
was  opened  in  1790  through  Clinton  County,"  on  the  borders  of  Canada, 
is  commended  in  strong  terms.  Albany  is  pronounced  unrivaled  in  its 
situation,  and  said  to  contain  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  speaking 
every  variety  of  language.  *'  It  stands  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  finest 
rivers  in  the  world,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation ;  and  adventurers  in 
pursuit  of  wealth  are  led  here  by  the  advantages  for  trade  which  the 
place  affords."  The  city  of  Hudson  was  a  marvel  because  of  its  rapid 
growth.  The  writer  says :  "  No  longer  ago  than  the  autumn  of  1783,  Seth 
and  Thomas  Jenkins,  from  Providence,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
having  first  reconnoitered  all  the  way  up  the  river,  fixed  on  the  unsettled 
spot  where  Hudson  now  stands,  for  a  town.  They  purchased  a  tract 
about  a  mile  square,  bordering  on  the  river,  with  a  large  bay  to  the 
southward,  and  divided  it  into  thirty  parcels  or  sharea  Other  parties 
were  admitted  to  proportions,  and  the  town  was  laid  out  in  squares, 
formed  by  spacious  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles;  each 
square  containing  thirty  lots,  two  deep  divided  by  a  twenty-feet  alley, 
each  lot  fifty  feet  front  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  deep.  The  original 
proprietors  of  Hudson  offered  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the 
south  part  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  were  constrained,  by  a  refusal  of 
the  proposition,  to  become  competitors  for  the  commerce  of  the  northern 
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ooimtiy,  when  otherwise  they  would  have  added  great  wealth  and  con- 
sequence to  Albany."  ^ 

Such  was  the  wonderful  growth  of  Hudson  that,  although  the  first 
dwellings  were  not  erected  until  1784,  the  city  was  incorporated  in  1785, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  homes  had  been  securely  planted  prior  to  the 
spring  of  1786,  besides  bams,  shops,  stores,  ware-houses,  and  other  build- 
ings, with  several  wharves  for  commercial  convenience.  During  Febru- 
ary of  the  last  named  year  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  sleighs  entered 
the  city  daily  for  several  weeks  in  succession,  laden  with  produce  and 
articles  of  merchandise.  Thus  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  advantage 
of  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  rich  and  fertile  adjacent  country ; 
and,  built  upon  an  eminence,  the  city  presented  a  highly  picturesque 
appearance  as  seen  from  the  river.  It  was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1795, 
and  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  possessed  a  larger  amount  of  shipping 
than  even  New  York  City,  its  commerce  being  chiefly  with  the  West 
Indies  and  Europe.  Seth  Jenkihs  was  mayor  of  the  new  city  for  many 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Robert,  who  occupied  that  posi- 
tion until  his  sudden  death  in  1819. 

"  In  New  York  there  appears  to  be  a  great  thirst  after  knowledge," 
writes  Lambert  "The  riches  that  have  flowed  into  that  city  have 
lm>ught  with  them  a  taste  for  reading  and  the  refinements  of  polished 
society ;  and  though  the  inhabitants  cannot  yet  boast  of  having  reached 
the  standard  of  European  perfection,  they  are  not  wanting  in  the  solid 
and  rational  parts  of  education,  nor  in  many  of  those  accomplishments 
which  ornament  and  embellish  private  life.  It  has  become  the  fashion 
in  Xew  York  to  attend  lectures  on  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, botany,  mechanics,  etc.,  and  the  ladies  in  particular  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  those  studies ;  several  young  ladies  have  displayed 
their  abilities  in  writing,  and  some  of  their  novels  and  fugitive  pieces 
of  poetry  and  prose  evince  much  taste  and  judgment,  and  two  or  three 
have  distinguished  themselves.  The  desire  for  instruction  and  informa- 
tion, however,  is  not  confined  to  the  youthful  part  of  the  community ; 
many  married  ladies  and  their  families  may  be  seen  at  philosophical  and 

'  The  Jenkins  brothers  came  from  Nantucket  or  Martha's  Vineyard  instead  of  Providence, 
Rhode  liUnd,  as  stated  by  Wioterbotham.  They  were  shipping  merchants  of  great  wealth, 
bat  the  ulands  had  become  too  circumscribed  for  them,  and  thus  they  came  t«  New  York, 
^ringing  their  commerce  with  them  to  the  city  they  founded  upon  the  Hudson.  When  they 
trvt  arriv«Hl  in  New  York  City  on  their  way  up  the  river,  they  visited  Colonel  Rutgers,  an 
•>1J  aa<l  ral aed  friend,  to  whom  they  unfolded  their  plans  ;  and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  eoterpriidng  spirit  manifested,  that  he  offered  to  sell  them  his  own  broad  acres  on  the 
E*it  River  between  Catharine  Street  and  CoTlear*s  Hook.  (See  Ratzer's  Map,  Vol.  I.  p. 
790- 7^.)  They  differed,  however,  in  price  to  the  amount  of  $500,  and  the  trade  in  the 
ttd  feD  through  —  Family  Arehive$, 
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chemical  lectures,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiiy  is  becoming  general  among 
the  gentlemen.  The  immense  property  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  city  by  commerce  has  hardly  had  time  to  circulate  and  di£Fu8e  itself 
through  the  community.  It  is  yet  too  much  in  the  hands  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals to  enable  men  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  lives  to  the  study 
of  the  arts  and  science.  Farmers,  merchants,  physicians,  lawyers,  and 
divines  are  all  that  America  can  produce  for  many  years  to  come; 
and  if  authors,  artists,  or  philosophers  make  their  appearance  at  any 
time,  they  must,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  spring  ifom  one  of  the 
above  professions." 

Foreign  travelers  were  numerous  and  observant.  Their  note-books 
furnish  many  vivid  glimpses  of  the  city  at  that  epoch.  Characteristics 
were  not  infrequently  overdrawn  and  general  conclusions  reached  with- 
out opportunity  of  exercising  correct  judgment.  But  it  is  always  well 
and  useful  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.    We  quote  the  following : 

"  The  society  of  New  York  consists  of  three  distinct  classes.  The  first 
is  composed  of  the  constituted  authorities,  government  officers,  divines, 
lawyers,  and  physicians  of  eminence,  with  the  principal  merchants  and 
people  of  independent  property.  The  second  comprises  the  small  mer- 
chants, retail  dealers,  clerks,  subordinate  officers  of  the  government,  and 
members  of  the  three  professions.  The  third  consists  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  people.  The  first  of  these  associate  together  in  a  style  of 
elegance  and  splendor  little  inferior  to  Europeans.  Their  houses  are 
furnished  with  everything  that  is  useful,  agreeable,  or  ornamental ;  and 
many  of  them  are  fitted  up  in  the  tasteful  magnificence  of  modem  luxury. 
Many  have  elegant  equipages,  and  those  who  have  none  of  their  own 
may  be  accommodated  with  handsome  carriages  at  the  livery  stables ; 
for  there  are  no  coach  stands.  The  dress  of  the  gentlemen  is  plain, 
elegant,  and  fashionable,  and  corresponds  in  every  respect  with  the 
English  costume.  The  ladies  in  general  seem  more  partial  to  the  light, 
various,  and  dashing  drapery  of  the  Parisian  belles  than  to  the  elegant 
and  becoming  attire  of  our  London  beauties,  who  improve  upon  the 
French  fasliiona.  But  there  are  many  who  prefer  the  English  costume, 
or  at  least  a  medium  between  that  and  the  French.  . 

*  The  winter  is  passed  in  a  round  of  entertainments  and  amusements ; 

•t  the  dieater^  public  dancing  assemblies,  lectures,  concerts,  balls,  tea 

iid-partifl8»  oariole  excursions  out  of  town,  etc.    The  American 

del^  ia  much  lai^ger  than  that  of  Canada,  and  will  hold 

It  is  fixed  on  high  runners,  and  drawn  by  two  hones. 

nnd  danoes  axe  frequently  made  in  the  winter  aeaaon 

the  gnmiid.    They  proceed  in  carioles  a  few  miles 
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into  the  country  to  some  hotel  or  tavern,  where  they  remain  to  a  late 
hour  and  return  home  by  torchlight  The  inhabitants  of  New  York  are 
not  remarkable  for  early  rising,  and  little  business  seems  to  be  done  be- 
fore nine  or  ten  o'clock.  Most  of  the  merchants  and  people  in  business 
dine  about  two  o'clock ;  others  who  are  less  engaged,  about  three ;  but 
four  o'clock  is  usually  the  fashionable  hour  for  dining.  The  gentlemen 
are  partial  to  the  bottle,  but  not  to  excess ;  and  at  private  dinner-parties 
they  seldom  sit  mo|p  than  two  hours  drinking  wine.  They  leave  the  table 
one  after  the  other,  and  walk  away  to  some  tea-party  without  bidding 
their  host  good-afternoon.  The  servants  are  mostly  negroes  or  mulattoes ; 
some  free,  and  others  slaves.  Marriages  are  conducted  in  the  most  splen- 
did style,  and  form  an  important  part  of  the  winter's  entertainments. 
For  some  yeare  it  was  the  fashion  to  keep  them  only  among  a  select  circle 
of  friends ;  but  of  late  the  opulent  parents  of  the  newly-married  lady  have 
thrown  open  their  doors  and  invited  the  town  to  partake  of  their  felicity. 
The  young  couple,  attended  by  their  nearest  connections. and  friends,  are 
married  at  home  in  a  magnificent  style ;  and  if  the  parties  are  Episco- 
palians, the  Bishop  of  New  York  is  always  procured,  if  possible,  as  his 
presence  gives  a  greater  zest  to  the  nuptials.  For  three  days  after  the 
marriage  ceremony  the  newly-married  couple  see  company  in  great  states 
and  every  genteel  person  who  can  procure  an  introduction  may  pay  his 
respects  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  It  is  a  sort  of  levee;  and  the 
visitors,  after  their  introduction,  partake  of  a  cup  of  coffee  or  other  re- 
freshment, and  walk  away.  Sometimes  the  night  concludes  with  a  col 
cert  and  ball,  or  cards  among  those  friends  who  are  invited  to  remain." 

The  newspapers  of  the  period  chronicle  a  reception  of  this  character  at 
the  gubernatorial  mansion  opposite  the  Bowling  Green  in  November, 
1796:  "Married  on  the  3d,  at  his  Excellency's  John  Jay,  Governor, 
Government  House,  John  Livingston,  of  the  manor  of  Livingston,  to  Mrs. 
Catharine  Ridley,  daughter  of  the  late  Governor  William  Livingston."  ^ 

>  Robert  LiTingston,  third  lord  of  the  manor,  had  five  sons  — Walter,  John,  Henry,  Philip, 

wk>  died  nmnairied  before  his  father,  and  Peter  R.  ;  also  three  daughters  ->>  Mary,  married 

Hoo.  James  Dunne,  Alida,  married  Valentine  Gardiner,  and  Catharine,  married  John  Patterson. 

.Sdinjier,  one  of  the  sons  of  Walter  and  Cornelia  Schuyler  Livingston,  married  Eliza,  daugh- 

ttr  of  Cfdonel  Thomas  and  Susan  De  Lancey  Barclay  ;  and   their  children  were  Thomas 

Bardaj  LiTingston,  American  Consul  at  Halifax,   married   Mary  Kearny,   Anne,  married 

Jaacs  Bejhnrn    of  New  York,  and  Schuyler  LiWngston  of  New  York,  married  Margaret 

LiviB^itoD  oi  Clermont.    The  Barclays,  often  mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  and  for  whom 

Bndaj  Street  wa«  named,  were  of  the  eminent  Scotch  race  known  in  the  annals  of  Great 

\  Berkeley.     The  orthography  of  the  name  was  first  changed  by  the  English  scholar 

Alrrander  Barclay.     Colonel  David  Barclay,  of  Urie,  bom  1610,  married  Catharine, 

du^iter  oi  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  of  Gordonstown.     His  children  were  :  1.  Robert,  one  of  the 

OfiguaJ  lords  proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey,  and  their  elected  governor,  to  whom  the  gorem- 
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The  reader  will  quickly  recognize  the  piquant  and  accomplished  sister  of 
Mrs.  Jay,  who  figured  in  former  pages  as  Miss  Kitty  Livingston,  and  who 
became  the  wife  of  Matthew  Ridley  of  Baltimore  in  1787,  and,  after  brief 
wedded  happiness,  a  widow.  In  May,  1798,  a  round  of  festivities  are 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  only  daughter  of 
Moi'gan  Lewis,  to  Maturin  Livingston,  although  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  country-seat  of  the  family.  And  not  far  from  the  same 
date  we  read  from  the  quaint  old  files  that  *'  David  L  ^aight  was  married 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston  to  the  amiable  Miss  Ann  Kip." 

One  of  the  great  social  events  of  179^  was  the  marriage  of  the  cele- 
brated Josiah  Quincy  to  Miss  Eliza  Susan  Morton  of  New  York.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  6th  of  June  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  President  of  Princeton  College,  who  made  the  journey  to  New  York 
for  the  purpose,  the  lady  having  always  been  a  favorite  with  him,  and  par- 
tially educated  in  his  famUy  where  she  was  greatly  beloved  She  was  also 
specially  intimate  with  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  with  the 
family  of  Theodore  Sedgwick  usually  spending  some  months  every  sum- 
mer at  their  home  in  Stockbridge.  The  next  day  the  bridal  pair  set  forth 
in  a  coach-and-four,  and  were  five  days  in  traveling  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital  of  Massachusetts.  Quincy  had  made  the  journey  to  New  York  in 
1795,  leaving  the  following  graphic  picture :  "The  stage  coaches  were  old 
and  shackling,  and  much  of  the  harness  made  of  ropes.  One  pair  of 
horses  carried  the  stage  eighteen  miles.  We  generally  reached  our 
resting-place  for  the  night,  if  no  accident  intervened,  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
after  a  frugal  supper  went  to  bed  with  a  notice  that  we  should  be  called 

nient  was  confirmed  during  life  by  Charles  II.,  although  he  ruled  through  a  deputy  and  never 
came  to  America ;  2.  David,  who  died  on  his  passage  to  America  ;  8.  Lucy,  who  died  un- 
married  ;  4.  John,  who  removed  to  America,  married  Cornelia  Van  Schaick,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  ^ew  York  family  of  Barclay  ;  5.  Jane,  who  married  the  son  of  Sir  Ewan  Dhu, 
of  Lochiel,  chieftain  of  the  clan  Cameron,  whose  large  family  of  daughters  were  all  married 
to  chiefs  or  heads  of  houses  —  Cameron  of  Dungallan,  Barclay  of  Urie,  Grant  of  Glenmoriston, 
Macpherson  of  Clunie,  Campbell  of  Barcaldine,  Campbell  of  Auchalader,  Campbell  of  Anch- 
lyne,  Maclean  of  Iiochbury,  Macgregor  of  Bohawslie,  Wright  of  Loss,  Maclean  of  Ardgour, 
and  Cameron  of  Glendinning.  "  Thus  the  political  importance  of  Lochiel  was  greatly  en- 
hanced, and  a  confederacy  of  noted  families  was  bound  together  by  opinion  and  kindred, 
forming  a  strong  opposition  to  the  reigning  Government'*  All  these  daughters  of  Jane 
Barclay  became  mothers  of  families,  and  "  their  numerous  descendants,**  writes  Mriw  Grant, 
**  cherish  the  bonds  of  affinity  now  so  widely  diffused.*'  An  alliance  with  the  family  was  es- 
teemed of  such  consequence  that  the  youngest  and  fairest  actually  was  married  to  Camenm 
of  Glendinning  in  her  twelfth  year  ;  becoming  a  widow,  she  married  Maclean  of  Kingasleet, 
another  chief  of  equal  importance.  John  Barclay  (the  first  in  America)  was  the  father  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Barclay,  and  grandfather  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Barclay  of  Trinity  Church,  the  father 
of  Coloiid  Thomas  who  married  Susan  De  Lancey.  (See  Vol  I.  586,  682,  756.)  Harriet, 
'tm  of  tlie  daoghters  of  Walter  Livingston,  married  Robert  Fulton.  (For  biographical 
*  «f  Bmaj  Walter,  ycmiigwt  son  of  Walter  Livingston,  see  YoL  II.  896). 
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At  three  the  next  morning,  which  generally  proved  to  be  half-past  two. 
Then,  whether  it  snowed  or  rained,  the  traveler  must  rise  and  make 
ready  by  the  help  of  a  horn  lantern  and  a  farthing  candle,  and  proceed 
on  his  way  over  hard  roads  —  sometimes  with  a  driver  showing  no 
doubtful  symptoms  of  drunkenness,  and  often  obliged  to  get  out  and 
help  him  lift  the  coach  out  of  a  quagmire  or  rut  —  and  arrived  at  New 
York  after  a  week's  hard  traveling,  wondering  at  the  ease  as  well  as 
expedition  with  which  our  journey  was  effected."  With  such  experience 
fresh  in  his  memory,  it  is  by  no  means  remarkable  that  he  should  deter- 
mine upon  a  matrimonial  tour  with  an  equipage  of  his  own. 

A  more  romantic,  but  far  less  imposing  wedding-journey  was  that  of 
Washington  Morton,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  bride,  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  He  was  a  brilliant  young  man  of  great  personal  beauty, 
bodily  strength,  and  athletic  skilL  He  was  indeed  endowed  with  Nature's 
best  mental  and  physical  gifts.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1792,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  such  were  the  signs  of  promise  that 
unusual  success  at  the  bar  was  predicted  by  his  contemporaries  —  where 
be  readily  won  an  honorable  place  in  that  remarkable  period  of  its  history 
when  it  bore  upon  its  calendar  such  names  as  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Aaron  Burr,  Eufus  King,  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  David  B.  Ogden,  Peter 
Augustus  Jay,  and  others  of  a  national  reputation.  As  a  youth,  more  of 
his  time  was  given  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world  than  to  its  affairs.  His 
fondness  for  athletic  exercises  led  him  on  one  occasion  to  test  his  powers 
of  endurance  by  walking  to  Philadelphia  for  a  wager.  It  was  at  that 
tiiiK*  an  unprecedented  feat,  and  made  a  great  noise.  "  His  walk  finished, 
and  his  wager  won,  he  spent  the  night  with  the  gentlemen  friends  who 
accompanied  him  on  horseback,  together  with  a  party  of  Philadelphia's 
choice  spirits,  over  a  supper  table  spread  in  his  honor."  ^ 

Upon  returning  to  New  York  he  was  lionized.  He  had  long  been  a 
favorite  guest  in  the  attractive  home  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  thus 
met  and  fell  madly  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Cornelia  Schuyler,  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  youngest  sister.  She  was  by  no  means  a  belle,  for  her 
beauty  was  of  that  soft  and  touching  kind  which  wins  gradually  upon  the 
heart  rather  than  the  senses.  She  had  dark  brown  hair,  which  she  wore 
parted  in  waves  over  a  low,  white  forehead,  gray  eyes  so  shaded  and 
shadowed  by  lashes  that  they  seemed  black  in  the  imperfect  light,  com- 
plexion of  that  clear  paleness  which  better  interprets  the  varying  phases 
•»f  feeling  than  a  more  brilliant  color,  and  a  small  rosy  mouth  with  slight 
compression  of  the  lips  betokening  strength  of  will.  Her  nature,  too 
pliant  and  clinging  for  the  role  of  leaderahip  in  society,  which  so  well 

^  Life  of  Jonah  Quincy,  by  his  son  Edmund  Quincj. 
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became  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  had  yet  a  firmness  that  promised  full 
development  through  her  affections.  She  had  spent  the  winter  in  New 
York,  and  was  present  at  the  nuptials  of  Josiah  Quincy  and  Miss  Morton 
in  June,  then  returned  to  her  home  in  Albany,  attended  by  her  lover,  who 
sought  an  immediate  interview  with  General  Schuyler,  asking  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  in  marriage. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  of  Schuyler^s  sagacity  should  have  hesi- 
tated about  consigning  his  lovely  daughter  to  the  care  of  a  volatile,  head- 
strong youth  of  twenty-two,  whatever  his  prospects  and  possibilities,  and 
he  refused  to  consider  the  question  until  the  aspirant  should  slacken  his 
pace  to  the  sober  rate  befitting  a  steady-going  married  man.  Morton 
pressed  his  suit,  and  finally  Schuyler  forbade  him  the  house,  ordering 
him  to  attempt  no  communication  with  his  daughter. 

"  Come  into  the  library,"  said  the  austere  father  to  the  blushing  Corne- 
lia a  few  minutes  after  his  abrupt  dismissal  of  her  suitor,  and  led  the 
way,  the  maiden  following  demurely.  When  she  had  dropped  upon  a 
stool  at  his  feet,  Schuyler  related  what  had  transpired  between  himself 
and  young  Morton,  adding,  "  Promise  me  that  henceforward  you  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Washington  Morton,  either  by  word  or  letter."  "  I 
cannot,  sir,*'  was  her  quick  response.  "  What !  do  you  mean  to  disobey 
me  ? "  "I  mean  that  I  cannot  bind  myself  by  any  such  pledge  as  you 
name  — and  —  and —  I  will  not." 

We  will  pass  from  this  scene  to  one  a  few  weeks  later.  The  hour  was 
midnight.  The  lights  had  long  since  been  extinguished  in  the  Schuyler 
mansion,  and  silence  reigned  throughout  the  city  of  Albany,  unbroken  by 
voice  or  footstep.  Presently  two  figures,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  were  moving 
swiftly  along  the  deserted  streets.  One  was  of  fine  princely  bearing,  the 
other  lithe  and  graceful.  In  front  of  the  Schuyler  mansion  they  paused ; 
a  signal  was  given,  and  a  window  was  gently  and  slowly  raised ;  one  of  the 
gentlemen  threw  up  a  rope  which  was  caught ;  a  rbpe  ladder  was  drawn 
up,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  was  again  lowered  ;  the  gentle- 
man pulled  forcibly  to  ascertain  that  it  was  securely  fastened,  and  Cornelia 
Schuyler  accomplished  her  descent  in  safety.  In  a  few  moments  they 
had  reached  the  shore  of  the  Hudson,  where  a  little  boat  was  in  waiting, 
and  as  they  landed  upon  the  opposite  bank  a  pair  of  fine  horses  were 
pawing  the  earth  impatiently.  The  lady  was  lifted  upon  one  of  them, 
her  gallant  cavalier  mounted  the  other,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  the  friends 
who  had  assisted  in  the  escapade,  they  rode  towards  the  rising  sun. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  miles  distant  was  the  ancient  town  of  Stock- 
bridge,  and  straightway  to  the  home  of  Judge  Theodore  Sedgwick  they 
hastened,  who  was  the  common  and  intimate  friend  of  both  parties. 
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Pmenting  tbemaelves  before  that  excellent  magistrate,  who  is  laid  to 
have  doubted  at  first  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  the  runaways  told  the 
story  of  their  romance  and  flight  Of  course  there  was  but  one  thing  to 
<la  The  clergyman  of  the  town  was  summoned  to  the  judicial  mansion, 
and  the  handsome  twain  made  one  flesh  with  all  convenient  dispatch. 
This  wedding  occurred  on  the  8th  of  October,  1797.  It  was  some  time 
before  General  Schuyler  could  bring  himself  into  a  forgiving  temper,  but 
be  loved  his  daughter,  and  in  the  end  submitted  with  as  good  grace  as  he 
could  muster  to  what  he  could  not  help.' 

The  elder  brother  of  Mrs.  Quincy  and  Washington  Morton  was  Jacob 
Morton,  a  prominent  public  character  in  New  York  City  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Priticc- 
mn,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  Other 
fniployments,  however,  diverted  his 
attention  from  practice  at  the  1iar. 
He  held  municipal  offices  of  trust  i"\ 
so  long  a  series  of  years  that  he  becaiix- 
almost  as  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  >'ew 
York  as  the  City  Hall  itself;  and  so 
strong  was  his  hold  upon  the  popiiliir  f 
ngard,  that  no  change  in  politics  ever)! 
disturbed  bis  position.  He  was  a  ^ 
tleinan  in  breeding  as  well  as  politics  i 
f'f  the  school  of  Washington,  a  Feder-  = 
alLst  of  the  deepest  dye  —  of  fine  piea-  "* 
ence,  erect  carriage,  alert  air,  and  cordial  m""«  ^  t-:n«.i  j^ot  M«tM.i 

mannen,  with  powdered  hair  and  always  in  faultlessly  elegant  costume. 
F'T  thirty  years  or  more  he  was  major-general  of  the  first  division  of  the 
?^Ute  militia  of  New  York.  He  married  a  great  beauty  in  1791,  Cath- 
arine, the  daughter  of  Carey  Ludlow ;  and  the  Ludlow  mansion  on  State 
.Street   subsequently   became  his  residence,  and  for  a  full  quarter  of  a 

'  John  JJonoD,  »n  emintnt  merchsnt  of  New  York  City,  was  one  of  the  Committee  of 
'•t/^  Hunilml,  and  «  delate  to  secand  New  York  Congress  ;  he  was  «yled  the  "Rebel 
Rink-t "  on  mrcount  of  the  large  sums  of  money  he  loaned  to  the  Continental  Congress,  all 
!/>bi.h  n*  tust  He  retired  to  Morriatown  during  the  war.  (See  Vol.  II.  13S.)  He  had 
icto:  chil'ltra  :  1.  Jacob,  mimed  Catharine  Ludlow,  and  left  a  large  family  of  children,  who 
■-■«  allied  with  some  of  the  principal  families  of  the  city  ;  2.  John  ;  3.  .Andrew  ;  L  Hary  Har- 
ai«%  died  vonoR  ;  S.  Margaret :  S.  Eliwhtth,  married  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  ;  7.  Washington, 
■za:t^-\  I'omelia  Si-liuylcr  ;  8.  OcorRe  C'larki'.  Cornelia  Scliiiylcr  Morton  died  in  1807,  and 
if-  !.o-'«n.l,  to  dissiimte  the  [ussionnK'  nffliitiou  into  "hioh  h<-  ve»  plunged  by  her  death, 
•1.;  :■.  Paris,  where  lie  alsuiliiilin  IMO.  Tli.>  .Si ■liuyler  mansion,  see  p.  14S  (Vol.  11.),  the 
►ra-  '.f  this  romantic  episoili',  bus  visiird  in  1879  by  a  lady  from  England,  a  near  lela- 
;"  "f  Bar^^Dyne,  who  at,  a  prisonei   of  war  received  distinguished  hospitality  within  iti 
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centuiy  was  the  center  of  fashion,  intellect,  and  refinement  It  was  iin- 
menaely  large,  containing  twenty-six  apartments  besides  servants'  rooms. 
It  had  a  double  stairway  in  front  of  the  door,  with  the  elaborate  iron  rail- 
ing so  fashionable  at  that  time  ;  also  carved  oak  chimney-pieces  and  wain- 
scoting importetl  from  England.  Lai^e  bushes  of  sweet-brier  were  trained 
over  the  porch.  When  l^fayette  was  in  this  country  in  1824  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  grand  ball  given  in  his  honor.' 

'  Carey  Ludlow  bought  the  property  in  1788  —  «  lot  fiftj-two  Teet  front  extenilitig  through 
to  PearL  Street  —  for  which  he  paid  £1,080.  Wlisn  the  war  began,  in  1778,  he  left  with  hU 
fimily  for  Euglnnd.  remaining  until  1784.  On  his  return  he  lived  in  Front  Street,  electing 
the  house  of  the  sketch,  and  removing  to  it  in  J792.  It  was  sheltered  by  a  fine  growth  of 
trees,  thrpe  hundred  in  all,  planted  by  his  order  on  State  Street  and  the  Battery.  The  view 
of  the  bay  was  superb  from  the  little  balcony  over  the  front  door.  Afler  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ludlow  in  1807  the  house  became  the  property  of  his  widow,  and  afterward!  that  of  her 
lUughter,  Mrs.  Morton.  Carey  Ludlow  was  the  Krandson  of  Gabriel  Ludlow,  who  married 
SatHh,  daughter  of  Kev.  Joseph  Haunier,  D.  D.,  and  came  to  New  York  City  in  IfllM,  and  who 
was  the  eiglith  in  descent  fratii  William  Ludlow  of  Hill  Deterall,  Wiltshire,  England,  in  the 
Utter  half  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy. 

The  l.uJlowB,  who  for  nearly  two  centnneq  have  formed  a  subatantial  element  of  the 
wealthy  and  influential  population  of  New  York,  descended  from  the  oldeit  gentry  in  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  pedigree  is  remarkably  clear  and  diatinct.  It  may  he 
traced  on  one  side  without  a  break  to  Edward  \.  of  England  (in  127S)  and  hia  second  wife. 
MHrgaret,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  France,  through  their  son  Thomas,  Ear)  of  Norfolk,  and 
his  dangiiter  Hargnret  Plantagenet,  who  marriFil  John,  third  Lord  Segiave.  Kliiabelh, 
daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Seglave,  married  the  fourth  Lord  Mowbray,  whose  eldert  daugh- 
ter marrieil  the  third  Lord  Delawarr.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  latter  married  the  thinl 
l/)rd  West,  whose  son  was  the  seventh  Lord  Delawarr  ;  his  great-granddaughter  marrinl 
Lord  Windsor,  whoM  daughter  .  ^^  V.(1ilh   married  George   Ludlow 

of  Hill  Deverell,  Wiltshire,  the  3S[  c^  fonnh  in  the  direct  decent  Ann 

William    Ludlow,    before   men-  '[iO  tiuntd.     George   Lndlow'a  son. 

Sir  Edmund  Ludlow,  Kt.,  was  r.-7/^^^^^^s,J«^ by  bis  first  wife  the  grandfather 
of  Edmund  Ludlow,  the  "^Si- T  A  A  ^5^^*^*^^  /ricojdiie.and  by  his  second  wife,  the 
grea^gnlndfather  of  Gabriel,  Wi\|]  yi  C  '^  fl/o/who  aettled  in  New  York  City 
inie«.-flurfa;ffoMna.^-«,lft.     Hi  ■^*~^^**  J|,'§|  fi'^-Co/f. ; /imiVy  ^riAioea 

Gabriel  Ludlow,  the  lir^t  iu  I  OtC^l^^^^li^  ^'^'^'  ^'"^'  ^'^  thirteen  chil- 
dren :  1.  Haumer,  2.  Mari,hB,  \  Jt^^^i^mKl^^  3.  tUiaheth.  4.  Henry,  6.  Saimli, 
8.  Gabriel,  7-FrancesS..  a.  Wil-  IZ-*^  ^1  J&c\j  ''"'"'  '■  *'"^'  '"■  "">"""■■  "■ 
Mary,  12.  Elizabeth,  13.  Thonuis.  X^^&.^a^^^7  **'  Henry  Lndlow  nurneil 
Mary  Corhett,  and  their  children  ^v^^P^SS^""^  numbered  thirteen,  of  whom 
Sarah  married  Richard  Morris;  ^"— _^^  Warj    married     Peter   Godet  ; 

Gabriel  married  Hiss  William^  Ladlow  Arwa.  whoae  daoghter   Haiy  nairie.! 

J.  G.  Bogart,  and  daughter  Ann  married  Jndge  Brockhobt  Livingtton  ;  William  mvrieil 
ICaty  GouvenieaT,  whose  son  William  married  the  danghtar  of  Bobert  Horria  and  left  ten 
children,  the  eighth  of  whom,  Thomas  W.,  married  Uaiy  Bettner,  and  their  aao,  Thomas 
W.,  mMTiwl  hi*  concin,  Miaa  Caraochan  ;  and  Thoma*  married  Uair,  daoghter  of  William 
T«dlMr,  iMving  a  daughter  and  two  sods. 

•'.Ibth  child  of  Gabriel  Ludlow  (the  first  in  New  Yori),  married,  (1)  Fiances, 

iMUi  (1)  Xlliabetb  Cronimelin;  among  hia  numarous  childien,  Gabri'-I 

QbUib  Vnplaack,  whoae  son  Gabriel  V.  manied  Elinbeth  Hnnter, 

<l-kB«ira  dtitai  of  the  [inwnt  tinia,  UMnial  EliiabeUi,  dangh- 
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Meanwhile  the  gentle,  unassuming,  and  melancholy  Louis  Philippe 
d'Orleans,  after  wandering  through  Germany,  teaching  geometry  among 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  suffering  all  manner  of  hardships,  had, 
through  the  generous  pecuniary  aid  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  —  who  placed 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  his  credit  in  London  —  reached  New  York ; 
and  his  two  brothers,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  and  the  Count  de 
Beaujolais  soon  joined  him.  Morris  immediately  wrote  to  his  banker  in 
New  York,  giving  the  young  prince  unlimited  credit  while  he  should  re- 
main in  the  United  States.  This  was  accepted  in  modest  sums  only,  but 
the  whole  amount  of  indebtedness  afterwards  paid  to  Morris  and  his  heirs 
amounted  to  somewhat  over  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  The  three  broth- 
ers traveled  on  horseback  in  1798,  attended  by  a  single  servant,  to  see 
the  interior  of  the  United  States,  but  were  in  New  York  during  the 
winter  following,  and  frequent  guests  of  Hamilton  and  others,  as  well  ia 
of  Morris  at  his  home  in  Mornsania  —  after  his  return  &om  Europe  in 
December. 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  son  of  .(Jeorge  III.,  and  father  of  Queen  Victoria, 
was  in  New  York  at  the  same  time,  and  the  recipient  of  many  distin- 
guished civilities  from  the  leading  families.  John  Singleton  Copley, 
afterwards  Lord  Lyndhurst,  son  of  the  celebrated  portrait-painter  of  that 
name,  was  also  in  the  city.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  but  had  been 
carried  an  infant  to  England  about  two  years  before  the  war.  He  was 
now  twenty-four,  a  somewhat  tall,  thin,  pale,  blue- eyed  young  man,  of 
quiet  habits,  and  tranquil  and  decidedly  elegant  manners.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  attended  a  dinner  given  by  Louis  Philippe  at  his  modest  lodgings, 
where  one  half  the  guests  were  seated  upon  the  side  of  the  bed  for  want 
of  room  to  place  chairs  elsewhere. 

Among  all  the  Europeans  of  distinction,  however,  who  were  feted  by 

ter  of  Hon.  Edward  P.  Livingston,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  ;  Geoi^  D.  married 
Fruien,  daughter  of  Thomas  Duncan,  and  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
BniBswick  after  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  Richard  Harrison  ;  and 
Duiiel,  a  wealthy  banker  who  owned  a  country-seat  at  Burette's  Point  on  the  East  River, 
whenee  be  drove  to  Wall  Street  four-in-hand  every  day,  whose  wife  was  Arabella,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Duncan,  and  whose  children  were,  1.  Harriet,  married  George  Wright, 
t  Daniel,  8.  Robert,  married  Mary  Peters,  4.  Dr.  Edward  G.,  married  Mary  Lewis  —  grand-* 
daughter  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Ludlow  Lewis,  and  great-j^nddaughter  of  Governor 
Mofgan  Lewis  —  and  their  daughter  Susan  M.  married  J.  Kfaniy  Warner. 

(8)  William,  foorth  son  of  Gabriel  Ludlow  (the  first  in  New  York),  married  Biary,  daughter 
of  Geofge  Danean  ;  his  children  numbered  twelve,  of  whom  was  Carey  Ludlow,  projector  of 
thr  mansion  on  State  Street  as  illustratcil  in  our  text. 

(13)  Thomas,  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen  children  of  Gabriel  Ludlow  (the  first  in  New 
Vofk),  married  Catharine  L.  Roux,  and  their  daughter  Sarah  married  Abraham  Ogden,  of 
vhow  eleven  children,  Catharine  married  Abijah  Hammond,  Gertru<le  married  Joehua 
WsidingtoDy  and  liai^garetta  married  David  B.  Ogden. 
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the  citizens  of  New  York  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  none  re- 
ceived greater  honor  than  Kosciuszko,  the  accomplished  Pole,  who  in  the 
exercise  of  dictatorial  power  recently  conferred  upon  him  by  his  country- 
men rivaled  his  great  American  contemporary  in  the  vigor  and  integrity 
of  his  conduct.  He  came  fresh  from  the  rigors  of  a  St.  Petersburg  prison 
in  the  autumn  of  1797,  having  proudly  declined  all  testimonials  of  Russian 
favor  from  the  new  emperor,  who  gave  him  his  freedom  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  Catharine.  "  He  seems  astonished  at  the  homage  he  receives, 
and  sees  a  brother  in  every  man  who  is  the  friend  of  liberty,"  wrote  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  who  had  been  in  America  already 
some  three  years,  and  who  was  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  Kosciuszko*s 
arrival,  meeting  the  Pole  first  at  the  house  of  Greneral  Gates.  The  Po- 
lish author,  poet,  aud  statesman,  Count  Niemcewicz,  who  had  fought 
with  Kosciuszko,  and  afterwards  shared  his  imprisonment  in  Russia,  was 
his  companion  on  the  journey  to  this  country. 

The  learning  and  culture  of  the  handsome  Count  Niemcewicz,  not  less 
than  the  grandeur  of  his  sentiments  and  captivating  manners,  rendered  him 
a  peculiarly  interesting  personage.  Like  Kosciuszko,  he  was  descended 
from  a  noble  Lithuanian  family,  and  had  been  educated  in  the  military 
academy  of  Warsaw ;  but  he  strove  rather  to  make  the  leading  ideas  of 
the  liberal  reform  party  popular  by  his  writings  in  prose  and  verse  than 
by  the  sword.  He  was  forty  years  of  age,  two  years  younger  than  Kos- 
ciuszko. It  was  not  long  before  he  had  seen  the  beauty,  intellect,  and  re- 
finement of  the  New  York  social  world,  for  the  dinners  and  entertainments 
of  Governor  Jay,  of  Hamilton,  and  of  many  others  were  of  as  frequent 
occurrence  as  in  the  time  of  Washington's  residence  in  the  city.  And 
his  appreciation  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  he  chose  a  wife  there- 
from. The  lady  was  Susan,  daughter  of  Peter  Van  Brugh  and  Mary  Alex- 
ander Livingston,  and  widow  of  John  Kean  —  a  member  of  Congress 
who  died  in  1795  —  the  first  cousin  of  Mrs.  Jay  and  of  Lady  Kitty  Duer. 
Mrs.  Kean  had  purchased  "  Liberty  Hall,"  the  beautiful  country-seat  of  her 
uncle,  Governor  Livingston,  and  taken  up  her  residence  there ;  which 
after  her  marriage  to  Count  Niemcewicz  became  once  more  the  center  of 
attraction  for  scholars,  statesmen,  and  celebrities.^ 

• 

1  See  (Vol.  II.)  p.  81,  for  sketch  of  "  Liberty  HaH.**  The  **  mantle  of  proprietorship  rests  at 
present  upon  the  shoulders  of  Colonel  John  Kean,  the  grandson  of  the  Coantess  Niemcewicz, 
great-grand-nephew  of  (Governor  Livingston,  and  brother-in-law  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  late 
Secretary  of  State. " — Tlu  Homu  of  America,  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  p.  97.  After  Napoleon's 
invasion  of  Poland  in  1807,  Count  Niemcewicz  returned  to  Warsaw,  and  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  senate  ;  with  the  annexation  of  his  native  country  to  Russia  he  became  president 
of  the  committee  on  the  new  constitution,  in  the  authorship  of  which  he  took  a  prominent 
part    During  the  Bevolution  of  1830  he  wielded  great  influence,  and  in  his  capacttj  of  \ 
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The  yellow  fever  appeared  in  the  city  very  suddenly  in  the  Bummer  of 
1798,  and  many  were  seized  with  it  before  they  had  heard  of  its 
pTeaeoce.     Nearly  one  half  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  month  of  . 

August  proved  fatal  The  horror  of  the  situation  was  greatly  increased 
liy  the  alann  of  the  country  people,  who  cease<l  hriti^lng  their  produce  to 
market  The  relief  committee  appealed  through  the  newspapers  for  sup- 
plies of  poultry  and  small  meats,  so  necessary  to  both  sick  and  well,  an 
appeal  which  met  with  a  bounteous  response.  The  number  of  deaths 
registered  in  a  very  brief  time  was  two  thousand  and  eighty-six.  There 
had  been  a  few  cases  in 
1796and  in  1797,  but  hith- 
erto no  such  dreadful  visi- 
tation as  this  of  1798.  Busi- 
ness was  suspended,  and 
schools  and  churclies  closed. 
Washington  S<iuare,  pur- 
chased for  a  burial-place  by 
the  corporation  in  1796,  be- 
came a  potter's  field  indeed, 
and  not  only  strangers  and 
common  people  but  mauy  I 
persons  of  note  were  buried  ] 
within  its  limits. 

A  large  body  of  physi- 
cians and  citizens  was  del- 
egated to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  pestilence 
after  the  danger  was  over, 
and  various  propositions  j 
for  supplying  the  city  with 
wholesome  waterwere  dis-  iBwn,;«m„<i,i»,j 

cussed  The  Bronx  River,  in  Westchester,  was  surveyed  by  an  engineer, 
but  the  corporation  shnink  from  the  enormous  expense  —  estimated  at 
one  millioD  of  dollars  —  of  obtaining  water  from  that  source. 

The  electiooeering  campaign  had  been  opened  with  great  vigor  in  the 

IMJ  dreir  ap  the  reaolalioD  which  eipelled  the  RamanofT  foniily  from  the  throne  of  Poland. 
Anmg  Ms  principal  works  his  Mitforiai'  S-ifis  of  Ike  Pules,  with  hi>itoricnl  skeWhea  (War- 
■*,  1810)  Mt  to  miUli;,  atbiin<-i]  immtriise  popularity  :  in  Lfb  and  Sarnh.  or  Leiltri  of  Poluk 
Jm,  he  pictured  the  piwHliar  moral  and  intelli-ctualtoniiitjoimf  tlie  Jews  of  Polanil  ;  his  hw- 
toTf  el  the  .&!>»  ofSigi»,»-Ki  III.,  his  brilliant  hi»lorira*l  novel,  J(>h«  i.f  T.:,ay».  niiil  hU 
fcUa  and  taJ(«  in  the  itjte  at  Im  Fontaine  are  all  admirable  ;  but  his  eulug}-  on  KosciuuLo 
kM  pscrallj  been  aateemed  hii  muterpieoe. 
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spring  of  this  year,  and  John  Jay  was  in  the  end  re-elected  governor  of  the 
State  by  a  triumphant  majority  over  Chancellor  Livingston.  Tlie 
Republicans  made  no  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor,  genemlly 
concurring  in  the  support  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  pei'sonally 
popular  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  His  career  was  but  just  unfolding,  as 
it  were,  and  we  shall  find  him  in  subsequent  years  engaged  in  all  manner 
of  enterprises  and  labors  for  the  promotion  of  education  and  science,  ami 
the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  State.* 

The  State  officers,  in  addition  to  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
were  Lewis  A.  Scott,  secretary,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoflman,  attorney -general, 
Gerard  Bancker,  treasurer,  Sanmel  Jones,  comptroller,  Simeon  De  Witt, 
surveyor-general,  David  S.  Jones,  private  secretar}'  to  the  governor, 
Jasper  Hopper,  deputy-secretary  of  the  State,  and  Robert  Hunter,  com- 
missioner of  military  stores.  The  council  of  appointment  in  1798  con- 
sisted of  Grovemor  Jay,  ex-officio,  Thomas  Morris,  Leonard  Gansevoort, 
Ambrose  Spencer,  and  Andrew  Onderdonk. 

The  year  which  succeeded  the  election  was  one  of  unsurpassed  political 
excitement  in  the  United  States ;  but  in  no  State  was  paity  heat  more 
intense  than  in  New  York.  All  the  old  animosities  generated  in  1788 
burst  from  their  smothered  confinement  into  aflame.  Dispatches  coming 
from  the  American  envoys  in  France,  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry, 
announcing  the  total  failuro  of  their  mission  of  peace,  startled  the  whole 
country ;  they  had  been  informed  both  privately  and  officially  that  nego- 
tiations must  remain  in  abeyance  until  money  was  paid  into  the  French 
treasury  by  the  Americans.     Talleyrand  wanted  some  %  250,000  for  his 

1  Stephen  Van  RensseUer,  the  patroon  and  lieutenant-governor,  born  1764,  died  1S39,  wan 
a  aoldier,  a  patriot,  a  philanthropist  and  a  Christian,  a  man  greatly  respt'cted  and  lieloved 
by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  the  original  patroon,  and 
fomider  of  Rensselaerewick.  (See  Vol.  I.  49,  61,  62,  205.)  His  father  was  Stephen  Van 
Benaselaer,  who  died  in  1769,  and  his  mother  was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In«le|iendenoe  (see  Vol.  I.  598,  758),  who  marrie«I  for  her  second 
husband  the  Rev.  Eilardus  Westerlo  of  Albany.  Thus  Lieutenant-Governor  Van  RensaelaiT 
was  the  cousin  of  Mrs.  Jay,  as  well  as  the  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  He  married  (1 ) 
lUigaret,  daughter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  who  had  one  son,  Stephen,  i>roprietor  of  the 
msnoriml  estate,  married  Harriet  E.  Bayard ;  (2)  Cornelia  Patterson,  whose  children  were, 
WiUiAm  P.,  married  (1)  Eliza  P.  Rogers,  (2)  Sarah  Rogers ;  Philip,  married  Mary  Tallmadge  ; 
OitlisriDe,  married  Gonvemeur  Morris  Wilkins  ;  Rev.  Cortlandt,  married  Catharine  Ledyard 
Oo^NTsU  ;  Henry,  married  Mary  Ray  King  ;  Alexander  ;  Westerlo  ;  Cornelia  P.,  married  Mr. 
Tnmbnll ;  Eaphemia  White,  married  John  Chun>h  Cruger. 

Philip  Van  Rensselaer,  only  brother  of  the  {latroon,  bom  1766,  for  many  years  mayor  of 
Albany,  married  Ann,  daughter  of  I^ieutenant-Governor  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt.  Elizabeth, 
mBtf  sister  of  the  patroon,  bom  1768,  marrie<l,  John  Rradstreet  Schuyler,  the  gran<lfather  (»f 
Xr.  John  Schuykv  of  New  York  City  :  (2)  John  Bleecker,  whose  only  daughter  nuuried 
OomdiBs  Van  Beiuidaer. 
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private  disposal;  and  the  Directory  would  listen  to  propositions  only 
after  $  13,000,000,  or  thereabouts,  had  been  loaned  or  donated !  Talley- 
rand intimated  that  the  penalty  of  refusal  would  be  war.  "  War  be 
it,  then ! "  exclaimed  Piuckney.  "  Millions  for  defense,  sir,  but  not  a  cent 
for  tribute ! " 

Vigorous  measures  were  at  once  adopted  by  Congress  for  the  raising  of 
an  army.  President  Adams  appointed  Washington  commander-in-chief, 
who  accepted  and  made  Hamilton  his  second  in  command. 

To  check  an  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  also 
to  put  a  stop  to  interference  from  foreign  powers  in  the  internal  regula- 
tions and  policy  of  America,  Congress  during  this  session  passed  several 
acts  which  caused  the  administration  of  Adams  to  be  stigmatized  in  the 
severest  terms.  The  country  swarmed  with  French  spies  and  alien 
fugitives  from  justice,  who  aided  by  ambitious  politicians,  were  employed 
in  reviling  the  authorities  and  stirring  up  strife.  In  the  event  of  a  war 
the  mischief  would  be  appalling.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were 
projected  as  a  system  of  defense,  and  even  before  their  passage  revealed 
their  worth  thi-ough  the  flight  of  some  of  the  most  notorious  disturbers 
of  the  peace.     But  they  soon  became  excessively  unpopular. 

Tlie  joy  was  great  in  America  at  hearing  of  the  release  of  Lafayette 
from  the  Austrian  dungeon  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  confined.  Con- 
jifress  had  already  appropriated  to  the  pecuniary  relief  of  his  family  the 
full  amount  of  his  pay  as  a  major-general  in  the  American  service.  But 
pleasurable  emotions  of  any  character  were  of  short  duration  while  war, 
with  all  its  complications  and  horrors,  seemed  approaching  with  such 
api»alling  certainty.  Governor  Jay  convened  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  month  of  August,  at  Albany,  to  take  measures  for  fortifying  the 
harbor  of  New  York  ;  8  1,200,000  was  appropriated,  the  sum  to  go  towards 
li([uidating  the  Revolutionary  balance  due  from  the  State  to  the  general 
:j;ovemment  —  according  to  the  offer  of  Congress  —  and  a  further  sum  was 
voted  for  the  purchase  of  arms. 

The  sentiment  of  the  country  concerning  war  was  variable.  It  might 
bring  about  an  intimate  alliance  with  Great  Britain  which  was  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  to  even  the  great  mass  of  the  Federalists.  Some  be- 
Ueved  that  the  British  government  would  be  overthrown  within  two  years. 
Others  ridiculed  such  an  idea.  The  Aurora  and  other  organs  of  the 
Kepublicans  boldly  declared  it  better  to  pay  the  money  demanded  by 
France  than  to  run  the  risk  of  war.  Why  not  purchase  peace  of  the 
French  nation  as  well  as  that  of  the  Indians  and  Algerines  ?  But  the 
impulse  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  America  was  overwhelming.  Petitions 
aj^indt  any  hostile  preparations  were  followed  by  addresses  to  the  Presi- 
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dent  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  support  of  his  policy.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Jefferson  as  president  of  the  Senate  l^ecame  seriously  alarmed,  and 
wrote  to  Madison  that  several  of  the  prominent  Republican  senators  had 
"  gone  over  to  the  war-hawks." 

A  subscription  was  opened  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  Union  to  raise 
means  for  building  and  equipping  additional  ships  of  war.  Even  in  the 
then  infant  city  of  Cincinnati  a  sum  was  subscribed  towards  a  galley  for 
the  defense  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Unable  to  make  any  effectual  combined  resistance  to  these  measures 
for  defense,  the  baftied  and  astounded  leaders  of  the  Opposition  each 
did  what  he  could  after  his  own  fashion.  Albert  Grallatin's  strong  point 
was  the  dependence  of  the  revenue  on  commerce.  A  war  would  dry  up 
that  resource.  Edward  Livingston  adopted  the  policy  of  voting  for  the 
highest  sums  proposed  for  whatever  military  objects,  hoping  to  frighten 
the  people  by  the  expense.  Such  was  the  warmth  of  party  feeling 
that  violent  i)ersonal  assaults  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Edward 
Livingston  had  been  re-elected  to  Congress  in  the  spring  by  a  majority 
nearly  as  large  as  that  which  placed  John  Jay  for  the  second  time  in  the 
governor's  chair.  Shortly  afterward  the  young  men  of  New  York  met 
to  concert  an  address  of  approbation  to  President  Adama  In  The  Argus, 
edited  by  Greenleaf,  appeared  the  next  day  a  paragraph  ridiculing 
the  meeting.  The  assemblage  was  styled  the  "  Youth  of  the  City," 
and  the  writer  went  on  to  say :  "  Colonel  Nicholas  FLsh,  a  stripling  of 
about  forty-eight  years,  was  made  chairman,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
green  years,  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  all  the  judgment 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  full  grown.  We  also  hear 
that  master  Jemmy  Jone^,  another  boy  not  quite  sixty,  graced  the  assem- 
bly with  his  presence ;  what  pleasure  it  must  afford  to  the  sincere  friends 
of  America  to  observe  the  rising  generation  thus  early  zealous  in  its 
oountiy's  cause ! ! ! " 

Mr.  James  Jones,  the  object  of  this  satire,  was  not  present  at  the 

meeting,  and  in  great  indignation  called  upon  the  printer  and  exacted 

from  him  a  disclosure  of  the  name  of  the  author.     It  proved  to  l)e  Judge 

^ockholat  Livingston,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Jay.    During  the  same  after- 

m  Mr.  Jones,  while  walking  on  the  Battery  with  Mr.  Henderson,  met 

[B  Livingston  promenading  with  his  wife  and  others,  and  asked  to 

k  with  him  asida     Livingston  immediately  complieil  with  the  re- 

it^  ftnd  Jones  inquired  if  he  Mi'ote  the  offensive  [paragraph.    Livings- 

eftid  that  he  did  write  the  paragraph,  but  meant  no  harm,  nor  should 

B  offisnded  if  any  one  took  the  like  liberty  with  him.    A  few  more 

■ted,  when  Jones  attempted  to  seize  Mr.  Livingston  by  the  nose, 
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md  gave  him  several  strokes  with  his  cane.  Mr.  Henderson  interfered, 
and  prevented  further  violence.  But  a  challenge  followed,  and  a  duel, 
in  which  Mr.  Jones  was  killed.  It  was  an  event  which  produced  great 
excitement  at  the  time,  and  one  which  left  on  Judge  Livingston's  mind  a 
gloom  from  which  he  never  recovered,  although  afterward  rewarded  for 
his  party  services  by  high  political  preferment. 

Edward  Livingston  achieved  national  fame  by  the  conspicuous  elo- 
quence and  vigor  of  his  opposition  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  His 
speech  on  the  21st  of  June  was  printed  upon  satin,  and  reached  all 
classes,  producing  a  thrilling  effect  Hamilton  himself  no  sooner  saw 
the  Sedition  Bill  in  print  than  he  wrote  a  letter  of  admonition  and  criti- 
cism. He  thought  it  exceedingly  exceptionable,  and  feared  it  might  pro- 
duce civil  war.  "  Let  us  not  establish  tyranny,"  he  said.  "  Energy  is  a 
veiy  different  thing  from  violence." 

The  piecautions  deemed  necessary  against  French  invasion  and  a 
slave  insurrection  excited  angry  opposition.  Appropriations  were  made, 
l*ut  the  minority  denied  any  danger  whatever  from  invasion,  and  ridi- 
\\x\^\  :is  visionary  the  idea  of  an  insurrection,  complaining  loudly  at 
the  same  time  of  the  vast  discretion  given  the  President.  The  news- 
papers attacked  the  government,  statesmen,  citizens,  and  each  other  in  a 
style  of  vulgar  ferocity.  The  epithets  of  rogue,  liar,  scoundrel,  and  villain 
were  bandied  about  between  the  editors  without  the  least  ceremony. 
Although  the  power  and  influence  of  the  press  as  a  whole,  and  its  impor- 
tance as  a  political  agent,  has  materially  increased  since  that  period,  yet 
the  effect  which  any  individual  journal  can  produce  has  very  greatly 
diminished.  A  newspaper  then  penetrated  to  localities  where  no  other 
printed  sheet,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  ever  appeared.  Thus  its  false- 
hoods and  its  calunmies  were  uncontradicted,  and  produced  the  effect  of 
sober  truth.  At  present  the  mischief  that  can  be  done  by  misrepresenta- 
tion is  comparatively  limited,  since  detection  and  exposure  are  always 
hovering  in  its  wake.  New  York  sustained  the  ablest  daily  Federal  paper 
in  the  country,  first  issued  on  the  9th  of  December,  1793,  and  called  The 
iiuurva,  its  editor  being  the  distinguished  lexicographer,  Noah  Webster. 
With  it  was  connected  7%e  Herald,  a  serai- weekly  paper,  made  up  with- 
out reeompofiition  for  country  circulation,  the  first  of  that  character,  of 
vhich  now  nearly  every  daily  has  its  weekly  or  semi-weekly  edition  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way.  The  name  of  the  paper  was  shortly  changed 
from  Minerva  to  Commercial  Advertiser,  which  it  still  bears,  and  the 
semi-weekly  edition  was  called  The  New  York  Spectator'  instead  of 
HeroUL 

Webster  was  forty  years  of  age  in  1798,  tall,  slender,  graceful, 
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with  keen  gray  eyes  and  sharply  cut  features,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
erect  walk  and  perfection  of  neatness  in  dress.  He  was  never  seen  on 
the  street  without  a  broad  bat  and  a  long  cue.  The  first  publishers  of 
The  Commercial  Advertiser  were  George  Bunco  and  Co. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Bonaparte's  fleet  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
was  received  in  New  York  with  open  joy  on  the  part  of  the  Federalists, 
and  with  ill-concealed  vexation  by  the  Opposition.  It  was  the  first 
English  victory  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  which  had  been  thus  welcomed. 
Some  one  remarked,  in  the  presence  of  Greenleaf,  with  surprise  upon  the 
quick  voyage  of  an  English  vessel  just  arrived  in  the  harlwr.  "  It  is  not 
at  all  surprising,  sir,"  was  the  sharp  retort  "This  country  has  been 
drawing  nearer  to  Great  Britain  ever  since  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and 
of  course  vessels  will  have  shorter  passages." 

Meanwhile  Aaron  Burr  had  been  maturing  plans  to  extricate  New  York 
from  the  hands  of  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists.  His  first  step  was  to  secure 
his  own  election  to  the  Assembly.  He  took  great  care  in  all  his  movements 
to  shape  trifling  matters  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  certain  results  upon 
the  minds  of  men  whose  partisan  feelings  were  weak  and  easily  influenced. 
He  would  go  to  some  country  member  who  was  panting  with  desire  per- 
haps to  hear  his  own  voice  in  the  Chamber,  or  to  show  his  constituents 
his  name  in  the  newspaper,  and  ask  him  to  introduce  a  resolution,  or  do 
some  other  formal  business  that  would  flatter  his  sense  of  personal  con- 
sequence. He  knew  the  jwlitical  importance  of  every  man  from  the 
recently  oi^nized  western  counties,  and  was  assiduous  in  his  polite 
attentions  to  them.  For  a  while  he  was  extremely  anxious  that  the 
presidential  electors  should  be  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  as  he  sup- 
posed the  State  could  be  more  easily  revolutionized  in  that  way. 

In  the  city  there  were  only  two  banks,  and  these  were  under  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  Federalists.  One  was  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  the  other  the  Bank  of  New  York.  Both  were  to  a  consider- 
able degree  the  creation  of  Hamilton,  and  both  were  charged  with  being 
influenced  in  their  discounts  by  political  considerations.  Burr  deter- 
mined to  found  a  bank  which  should  equally  accommodate  the  Opposi- 
tion. Bat  a  chronic  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against  banks  made  the 
enteipriae  difficult  to  acoompUsh.  Taking  advantage  of  the  investigations 
•Htntt  the  oanae  of  the  terrible  ravages  of  yellow  fever  in  the  dty,  and 

^  the  brackish  welk  contributed  largely  to  the  spread 

•dioitly  oiganized  a  company  for  the  ostensible 

ttj  wiUi  pore  and  wholesome  water,  bat  which 

B  privileges  of  a  bank.    In  applying  to  the 

dij  was  asked  to  raise  two  millions  ol 
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doUan,  although  it  was  uncertain  how  much  money  was  needed.  And  as 
the  amount  named  might  possibly  be  too  much,  the  projectors  proposed  to 
insert  in  the  charter  a  provision  that  "  the  surplus  capital  might  be  em- 
ployed in  any  way  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York."  While  under  discussion  it 
was  proposed  in  the  Senate  to  strike  out  of  the  bill  this  clause.  Burr 
promptly  explained  that  it  was  intended  the  directors  should  have  liberty 
to  found  an  East  India  Company,  a  bank,  or  anything  else  they  deemed 
profitable,  since  merely  supplying  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
with  water  would  not  of  itself  remunerate  the  stockholders.  But  the 
reference  to  an  East  India  Company  or  a  bank  being  generally  regarded  as 
chimerical  or  visionary,  little  notice  was  taken  of  it.  None  except  those 
in  the  secret  suspected  that  the  name  *'  Manhattan  Company "  meant 
Manhattan  Bank,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  members  who  voted  for 
the  bill  never  even  so  much  as  read  it.  When  referred  to  the  chief 
justice  of  the  State,  its  rejection  was  recommended  because  of  the  un- 
limited powers  conferred  by  the  surplus  clause.  These  objections  were, 
however,  overruled,  and  Governor  Jay  signed  the  bill.  The  Republicans 
landed  Burr  for  his  consummate  address  and  success ;  but  the  effects 
injured  the  party,  for  a  great  clamor  arose,  the  dexterous  manoeuver  by 
which  one  object  had  been  secured  under  cover  of  another  was 
denounced  in  pamphlets  and  by  the  newspapers  far  and  wide,  and 
Burr  lost  his  election  to  the  Assembly  in  1799  by  an  ominous  majority  ; 
the  ticket  headed  by  his  name  was  totally  defeated.  The  bank,  however, 
was  immediately  established,  and  became  an  institution  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. It  does  not  appear  that  even  a  show  was  ever  made  of  bringing 
the  water  into  the  city. 

The  amount  of  personal  insult  and  abuse  which  members  of  opposing 
parties  heaped  upon  each  other  during  the  two  last  yeai*s  of-  the  adminis- 
tration of  John  Adams  is  not  easily  conveyed  to  the  readers'  comprehen- 
aon  by  languaga  Jefferson  wrote,  '*  Men  who  have  been  intimate  all 
their  lives  cross  the  street  to  avoid  meeting."  Again,  he  said, "  All  the 
psflsions  are  boiling  over,  and  one  who  keeps  himself  cool  and  clear  of  the 
contagion  is  so  far  below  the  point  of  ordinary  conversation  that  he 
finds  himself  insulated  in  every  society."  It  was  the  era  of  bad  feeling, 
and  no  one  came  out  of  the  storm  quite  unscathed.  "  I  do  declare  it  was 
a  ]dessure  to  live  in  those  good  old  days,  when  a  Federalist  could  knock 
a  Bepablican  down  in  the  streets  and  not  be  questioned  about  it/'  said  a 
Xcw  York  gentleman,  then  in  Congress,  to  one  of  the  prominent  noliti- 
cians  of  the  present  day  while  in  his  boyhood. 
The  fiiDowing  ludicrous  incident,  related  by  an  eye-witness,  forcibly 


_    i. 
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illustrates  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times.  At  one  of  the  public  meet- 
ings of  politicians  a  respectable  Kepublican,  who  was  a  tailor  by  trade, 
came  before  the  audience,  announcing  his  intention  to  make  *'  a  bit  of  a 
speech."  Thereupon  a  famous  Federal  orator  sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
"  The  speaker  is  a  tailor,  and  a  tailor,  as  we  know,  is  the  ninth  part  of  a 
man.  Now,  if  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  makes  '  a  bit  of  a  speech,*  I  put  it 
to  you  all,  gentlemen,  to  say  how  much  of  a  speech  will  that  be  w^hich 
is  but  a  bit  of  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  ! " 

During  the  summer  of  1799  Burr  was  scandalized  by  a  rumor,  that  for 
Legislative  services  rendered  the  Holland  Land  Company  had  can- 
celled a  bond  against  him  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  John  B. 
Church  had  spoken  with  so  much  freedom  about  the  matter  that  Burr 
challenged  him  to  mortal  combat.  They  met  at  Hoboken.  Abijah 
Hammond  attended  Church,  and  Judge  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  at- 
tended Burr.  A  laughable  incident  varied  the  routine  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  furnished  New  York  with  a  joke  and  a  byword  for  a  long  time 

• 

to  come.  When  Burr,  before  leaving  home,  handed  the  judge  his  pistol- 
case,  he  explained  tliat  the  balls  were  cast  intentionally  too  small,  and 
that  chamois  leather  cut,  to  the  proper  size,  must  be  greased  and  put 
round  them  to  make  them  fit.  Leather  and  grease  were  within  the  case. 
After  the  principals  had  taken  their  stand,  the  judge  tried  to  hammer  in 
the  ramrod  with  a  stone,  which  Burr,  observing,  drew  the  ramrod  as  soon 
as  the  pistol  was  placed  in  his  hand  and  told  the  judge  the  ball  was  not 
home.  "  I  know  it,"  was  the  quick  reply  of  the  judge,  "  I  forgot  to 
grease  the  leather ;  but  don't  keep  your  man  waiting  —  just  take  a  crack 
at  him  as  it  is,  and  I  '11  grease  the  next."  Burr  bowed  graciously,  and 
shots  were  exchanged  without  efl'ect.  Church  made  the  requisite  apology, 
and  the  parties  returned  to  the  city  in  the  highest  good-humor. 

The  scenes  of  a  man's  life  are  as  requisite  to  an  adequate  view  of  his 
character  as  the  frame  of  a  picture  and  the  proper  distance  and  light 
whereby  to  examine  it  Thus  the  reader  who  seeks  correct  intellectual 
and  moral  portraiture  must  become  familiar  with  the  place  where  and 
the  people  among  whom  a  life  drama  has  been  enacted.  It  was  a  pecul- 
iar age.  A  new  power  was  on  trial.  Political  society  was  in  the  crude  pro- 
cess of  formation.  And  the  career  of  the  architect  and  organizer  of  this 
new  power  looms  above  the  details  of  feud  and  controversy  with  all  the 
charms  of  romance.  Hamilton*s  acts  had  already  gone  deeply  into  the  life 
of  the  nation,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  dominant  party,  and  confidential 
adviser  of  the  Cabinet,  he  was  playing  a  great  part  in  national  afiairs. 
President  Adams  declared  that  while  he  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  na- 
tion, "  Hamilton  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Senate,  of  the  House  of 
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Bepiesentatdves,  of  the  heads  of  departments,  of  General  Washington,  and 
l8«t,  and  least,  if  you  will,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

But  Hamilton  had  a  rival  in  political  consequence,  of  matchless  au- 
dacity and  unconquerable  persistence,  who  was  to  teach  the  Opposition  how 
to  conquer.  The  rise  of  Aaron  Burr  to  eminence  in  the  political  arena 
was  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  man  who  has  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Over  the  heads  of  influential 
men  and  able  politicians  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  leading  families 
had  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  monopolized  the  offices  of  honor  and 
emolument,  Burr  was  advanced  from  a  private  station  to  the  highest 
place  at  the  bar,  to  a  seat  in  the  national  councils,  and,  even,  within  four 
years,  to  a  competition  with  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  George 
Clinton  for  the  presidency  itself.  The  world  wondered,  for  all  this 
happened  without  his  having  originated  any  political  idea  or  measure. 
President  Adams  attributed  it  to  the  prestige  of  Burr's  father's  and 
grandfather's  name,  Hamilton  to  his  wire-pulling,  others  to  his  military 
reputation,  and  some  to  good  luck.  Burr's  own  circle  of  friends  regarded 
his  elevation  as  the  legitimate  result  of  superiority  in  knowledge,  culture, 
and  talents.  In  his  law-practice,  he  is  said  never  to  have  lost  a  case 
which  he  personally  conducted.  His  tact  was  marvelous.  In  speaking, 
he  was  never  diffuse.  His  language  was  that  of  a  well-bred  and  thoroughly 
informed  man  of  the  world,  clear,  concise,  and  precise,  and  his  style  that 
of  conversation  rather  than  oratory.  Thus  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
Import  his  speeches.  When  arrayed  against  each  other,  Hamilton  would 
exhaust  a  case,  giving  ample  statement  to  every  point,  anticipating  every 
ubjection,  saying  everything  that  could  be  fairly  said  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, often  speaking  for  two  or  three  hours  with  court  and  jury  fasci- 
nated by  his  lofty  eloquence.  In  replying.  Burr  would  choose  two  or 
three  vulnerable  yet  vital  points,  and  quietly  demolish  them,  leaving 
every  other  part  of  his  antagonist  s  argument  untouched ;  thus  he  some- 
times neatralized  the  effect  of  one  of  Hamilton's  brilliant  orations  in  a 
twenty  minutes'  speech,  always  observing  strictly  the  proper  courtesies  of 
the  bu;  with  complaisant  air,  and  singular  composure  and  courtliness  of 


Both  Hamilton  and  Burr  were  more  or  less  the  subjects  of  local  influ- 
and  their  habits  and  peculiarities  were  colored  by  their  surround- 
ings. It  is  well  known  that  the  law  of  the  pistol  was  then  in  full  force, 
tod  that  daels  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Hamilton  had  been  bred,  if 
not  boniv  in  New  York,  and  connected  as  he  was  by  maniage  with  families 
thoTOQghljr  identified  with  her  foundation  and  development,  he  had  natu- 
ally  imbibed  all  the  feudal  proclivities  and  prejudices  which  had  been 
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lianded  along  from  generation  to  generation.  In  private  interest  and 
public  spirit  he  was  essentially  a  New-Yorker.  And  the  elements  of 
which  New  York  was  composed,  acting  upon  his  peculiar  temperament 
and  powers,  helped  to  make  him  what  he  was  to  the  national  government. 
Nor  should  New  York  forget  how  largely  his  breadth  of  vision  and  crea- 
tive talent  contributed  to  the  growth,  multiplication,  and  prosperity  of 
her  educational  institutions.  His  success  at  the  New  York  bar  at  a  time 
when  all  legal  problems  were  more  difficult  of  solution  than  ever  Ixj- 
fore  or  since  won  universal  and  deserved  renown.  On  the  retirement 
of  Jay,  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  was  offered  hiii». 
which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  his  ''  ambition  and  duty  lay  else- 
where in  the  public  service."  He  was  a  conscientious  believer  in  the 
system  of  government  he  had  helped  to  found,  was  indifferent  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  his  thoughts  and  acts  were  constantly 
directed  to  intricate  questions  and  interests  of  vast  magnitude  Talley- 
rand said  that  he  had  known  nearly  all  the  marked  men  of  his  time,  but 
had  never  known  one,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  Hamilton. 

The  death  of  Washington  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  threw  the 
whole  nation  into  the  deepest  mourning.  Public  testimonials  of 
grief  and  reverence  were  displayed  on  every  hand.  The  vestry  of 
Trinity  Church  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  Sight  Reverend  Bishop 
Provost,  to  give  expression  to  soitow,  and  the  record,  entered  alone  on  the 
broad  page  of  a  large  folio  and  surrounded  by  a  black  border,  reads  as 
follows :  "  Ordered,  that  in  consideration  of  the  death  of  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant George  Washington,  the  several  churches  belonging  to  this  cor- 
jKiration  l)e  put  in  mourning." 

These  sentiments  of  sorrow  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  United 
States.  When  the  news  reached  England,  Lord  Bridport,  commanding  a 
fleet  of  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  lying  at  Torbay,  lowered  his  flag  half  mast, 
every  vessel  following  his  example.  Bonaparte  announced  Washington's 
death  to  the  French  army,  ordering  black  crape  suspended  from  all  the 
standards  and  flags  throughout  the  public  service  for  ten  day& 

The  mourning  in  America  Was  universal.  It  was  manifested  by  every 
token  which  could  indicate  public  sentiment  and  feeling.  Eulogy  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  language.  The  "  Grand  Council "  of  the  nation, 
orators,  divines,  journalists,  and  writers  of  every  class  employed  their 
talents  in  honoring  his  memory.  **  Silence  would  best  become  our  grief," 
spoke  an  eloquent  senator  to  a  tearful  audience,  "  but  it  would  not  be- 
come our  love.  As  our  love  is  even  greater  than  our  grief»  we  mast  qteak. 
We  must  express  our  gratitude,  we  must  show  our  admiration.  It  is  the 
consolation  left  u  to  piodjittm  to  a  liatening  woild  his  deeds  of  matchl 
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nierit  ....  When  there  was  danger,  he  was  the  first  to  meet  it,  when 
UUtr,  the  first  to  share  it,  when  distress,  the  first  to  feel  it,  when  merit, 

ilie  first  to  praise  it,  and  when  service,  the  first  to  perform  it Hfid 

he  been  a  Caesar,  his  army  would  have  made  him  an  emperor.  But 
l«eing  Washington,  he  brought  that  army  to  respect  the  civil  authority, 
and  lo  obey  the  laws  of  its  country.*' 

And  not  only  the  land  of  his  birth  but  the  whole  civilized  world  paid 
n^liectful  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  man,  who,  more  than  any  other 
in  ancient  or  modem  history,  is  entitled  to  the  afilectionate  appellation  of 

THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 

Tlie  present  century  opened  inauspiciously.  At  no  period  of  Washing- 
ton's long  and  useful  life  could  his  loss  have  been  a  greater  pub- 
lic affliction.  His  death  hushed  for  a  moment  even  the  violence  **^* 
of  the  political  whirlwind,  but  the  Federalists  felt  that  in  that  pause  the 
9heet*anchor  of  the  ship  of  State  had  parted  its  fastenings.  Clear- 
sii^hted  politicians  Knew  too  well  how  much  depended  upon  the  influence 
uf  a  single  name  and  on  the  popularity  of  a  single  individual.  President 
Adams  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  cabinet  or  his  party.  His  feeling 
towards  Hamilton  was  revealed  by  his  neglect  to  appoint  him  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  place  of  the  deceased  chief ;  and  Hamilton  was 
resolved  to  prevent  the  re-election  of  Adams  to  the  Presidential  chair. 
The  period  long  hoped  for  by  the  Opposition  had  arrived.  The  disagree- 
ments between  the  President  and  a  large  division  of  the  Federalists 
widened  into  an  irreparable  breach. 

Adams  had  appointed  envoys  a  few  months  before  to  discuss  and  settle 
ill  controversies  between  the  French  government  and  this  country,  the 
Direetoiy  having  made  a  fresh  proposal  of  negotiation.  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, the  foremost  man  in  Connecticut,  who  had  succeeded  Jay  as 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States  in  1796,  Patrick  Henry,  late  governor 
of  Viiginia,  and  William  V.  Murray,  minister  to  the  Hague,  were  the 
cboaen  diplomatists.  Three  of  the  cabinet  ministers  objected  to  the 
mission  on  the  ground  that  the  French  were  insincere,  and  that  the  lienor 
of  America  would  not  allow  any  further  advances  on  our  part,  at  least 
while  the  piratical  French  decrees  against  American  commerce  remained 
imrepealed  —  objections  in  which  Hamilton  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Federalists  concurred.  Tlie  Pi'esident  acted  in  this  connection  without 
ooDSulting  his  cabinet  ministers,  knowing  their  sentiments.  The  three 
gentlemen  were  deeply  ofleuded.  Pi-esently  Adams  had  reason  to  believe, 
or  imagined,  that  they  were  disposed  to  clog  all  his  measures  whitli  did 
nut  meet  tbeii  approval,  and  removed  two  of  them,  Secretary  McHtMiry 
and  Secretaiy  Pickerinf^.  from  their  ofilces. 
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The  envoys  to  France  found  the  government  in  new  hands.^  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  as  first  consul  of  the  republic,  was  eneigetically  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  establish  order.  He  was  disposed  to  negotiate,  and  before  the  end 
of  September  differences  had  been  adjusted  between  the  two  nations  and 
a  treaty  signed.'  It  seemed  at  this  juncture  as  if  a  universal  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  about  to  mark  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  wisdom  of  the  mission  was  thereby  justified ;  for  had  negotiation 
been  unprovided  for,  the  speedy  European  peace  that  followed  would  have 
left  America  to  fight  alone;  or,  that  being  out  of  the  question,  as  it 
would  have  been,  to  accept  such  terms  as  France  might  choose  to  dictate. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  policy  of  Adams,  his  determination 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and  boldly  risk  his  personal  popularity  to 
secure  to  his  country  an  honorable  peace,  made  one  thing  evident  He 
could  not  be  depended  upon  as  the  instrument  of  a  party.  Long  before 
the  results  of  the  mission  to  France  were  known,  the  bitter  feud  between 
the  Federal  leaders  rendered  it  certain  that  Adams  could  not  be  re- 
elected to  the  Presidential  chair. 

Hamilton  was  acutely  indignant  upon  learning  that  the  President  had 
freely  mentioned  him  by  name  as  acting  under  British  influence.  He  sub- 
sequently wrote  and  privately  circulated  a  pamphlet  to  portray  the  unfit- 
ness of  Adams  for  the  administration  of  the  goveniment.  Wolcott  and  the 
two  ex-secretaries,  confident  in  their  own  wisdom  and  integrity,  matured 
a  plan  in  connection  with  Hamilton  for  quietly  displacing  Adams  without 
seeming  to  make  an  open  attack  upon  him.  In  this  they  were  aided  by 
the  method  in  vogue  of  voting  for  two  candidates  without  distinction  as  to 
the  office  for  which  they  were  intended.  They  resolved  to  bring  forward 
the  two  names  of  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and  John  Adams,  and 
then  find  means  to  secure  Pinckney  the  larger  vote. 

The  Bepublicans  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  situation.  By  a 
current  calculation  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  was  made  to 
rest  upon  the  vote  of  New  York  alone,  and  even  upon  the  members  of 
Assembly  to  be  chosen  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  spring  election, 
as  the  Presidential  electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislature  in  joint  ballot 
Aaron  Burr  was  not  himself  a  city  candidate,  which  circumstance  pi-e- 
vented the  Manhattan  Bank  question  from  prejudicing  the  election,  but 
was  shrewdly  nominated  and  elected  from  the  county  of  Orange.  With 
matchless  foresight  he  drafted  an  imposing  catalogue  of  names  for  the 

1  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  chosen  first  consnl  of  the  repablic  December  IS,  1799,  from 
which  time  his  line  of  policy  distinctly  nn folded  itself. 

^  The  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  was  signed  September  30,  1800.  It 
was  ratified  by  President  Adams,  February  18,  1801,  and  by  Bonaparte,  July  31,  1801. 
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city  ticket,  and  then  applied  himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  inducing 
the  gentlemen  to  permit  their  names  to  be  used.  As  jealousies  existed 
between  the  Clintons  and  Livingstons,  he  adroitly  placed  ex-Governor 
George  Clinton  at  the  head  of  the  list,  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston  second, 
and  General  Horatio  Gates,  whose  enmity  to  Schuyler  and  Hamilton  still 
rankled,  immediately  following.  Each  of  these  men  represented  a  faction 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  were  by  no  means  disposed  to'  act  together. 
For  a  long  time  each  was  deaf  to  ai*gimients  and  entreaties.  Burr  was 
persistent  in  trying  to  overcome  their  objections.  Clinton  had  himself 
pretensions  to  the  Presidency.  Seven  years  before  he  had  received  fifty 
electoral  votes  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  while  Jeflerson 
had  but  four.  He  did  not  like  Jefferson,  and  he  liked  Burr  less  than 
Jefferson.  To  be  asked  to  stand  for  the  Assembly  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
helping  Jefferson  into  the  Presidential  chair,  brought  heavy  lines  into  his 
stem  face.  And  the  solicitation  coming  from  an  aspiring  individual  who 
was  only  a  stripling  aide-de-camp  when  he  was  the  foremost  man  in  the 
State,  and  who  had  actually  received  thirty  electoral  votes  to  his  four  in 
1797,  did  not  brighten  the  prospect.  Burr  was  mildly  persuasive,  and 
talked  eloquently  of  sacrificing  personal  or  ambitious  considerations  for 
the  good  of  the  party.  For  many  days  Clinton  was  firm  in  his  refusal. 
The  final  interview  occurred  at  Burr's  residence,  at  Richmond  Hill. 
Burr  was  never  more  fluent  or  captivating.  When  all  the  old  and  new 
arguments  had  been  exhausted  in  vain,  and  the  committee  was  in  despair, 
Burr  said  that  it  was  a  right  inherent  in  the  community  to  command  the 
ser\'ices  of  an  able  man  at  a  great  crisis,  and  announced  the  intention  of 
the  party  to  nominate  and  elect  Clinton  without  regard  to  his  inclination. 
Cliuton  at  last  promised  that  he  would  not  publicly  repudiate  the  nomina- 
tion ;  and  that  during  the  canvass  he  would  refrain  in  his  ordinary  con- 
versation from  denouncing  Jefferson,  as  had  become  habitual  with  him. 
He  kept  his  word,  but  rendered  no  personal  assistance  in  the  campaign. 

The  next  movement  was  to  secure  the  consent  of  Gates,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  art  with  which  Buit  worked  upon  his  foibles  and  judgment  was 
mar\'elous.  Gates  yielded,  as  did  also,  after  repeated  interviews,  Judge 
Livingston.  Tlie  consent  of  the  nine  less  conspicuous  persons  was  obtained 
only  after  much  trouble.  Burr  then  commenced  operations  directly  upon 
the  public  mind.  He  provided  for  a  succession  of  ward  and  general 
meetings,  nearly  all  of  which  he  attended  and  addressed.  He  was  continu- 
ally declaring  that  the  Republicans  had  really  a  majority  in  the  city;  and 
he  superintended  the  making  out  of  lists  of  the  voters  with  the  political 
history  of  each  api)en(led  in  parallel  columns,  to  which  was  added  all 
r:»'.v  information   obtained.     The  finance  committee  had  prepared  a  list 
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of  the  wealthy  Republicans,  with  the  sum  of  money  it  was  proposed  to 
solicit  from  each,  attached  to  his  name.  Burr  glanced  over  it,  and  obser\'- 
iug  that  a  certain  politician,  equally  remarkable  for  zeal  and  parsimony, 
was  assessed  one  hundred  dollars,  said,  quietly, "  Strike  out  his  name,  for 
you  will  not  get  the  money,  and  from  the  moment  the  demand  is  made 
upon  him  his,  exertions  will  cease,  and  you  will  not  see  him  at  the  polls 
during  the  election.*'  The  name  was  erased.  Lower  down  in  the  cata- 
logue he  noticed  the  same  sum  placed  opposite  the  name  of  another  man 
who  was  liberal  with  his  money,  but  incorrigibly  lazy.  "Double  it,"  he 
said,  "  and  tell  him  no  labor  will  be  expected  from  him,  except  an  occa- 
sional attendance  in  the  committee-room  to  help  fold  the  tickets."  The 
result  was  as  predicted.  The  lazy  man  paid  the  money  cheerfully,  and 
the  stingy  man  worked  day  and  night.  In  all  Burr's  lists  a  man's 
opinions  and  temperament  were  not  only  noted,  but  his  habits,  and  the 
amount  of  excitement  or  inducement  necessary  to  overcome  any  fatal 
disposition  to  neglect  visiting  the  polls.  Whenever  Burr  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  humblest  of  his  adherents  he  treated  them  so  sweetly  and 
blandly  that  his  manners  were  remembered  when  the  whole  conversation 
had  passed  from  the  mind. 

The  polls  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April,  and  closed 
at  sunset  on  the  2d  of  May.  During  these  few  days  the  exertions 
of  both  parties  were  beyond  parallel  Hamilton  was  personally  in  the 
field,  animating  the  Federalists  with  his  powerful  orations.  Burr  was 
perpetually  ^dressing  large  assemblages  of  Bepublicans.  Sometimes 
the  two  appeared  on  the  same  platform,  and  addressed  the  multitude  in 
turn.  On  these  occasions  their  bearing  toward  each  other  was  so  defer- 
entially courteous  and  graceful  as  never  to  be  foi'gotten  by  those  present 

Several  causes  served  to  weaken  the  Federalists  other  than  the  signifi- 
cant division  of  party.     The  enforcement  of  the  odious  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws  had  exasperated  a  large  community  of  good  citizens.    The  arrest 
of  Judge  Peck,  for  instance,  at  Otsego,  for  circulating  a  sharply  wordeil 
petition  that  the  odious  laws  might  be  repealed,  roused  the  whole  State. 
"  A  hundred  missionaries  stationed  between  New  York  and  Cooperstown 
'^^nold  not  have  done  so  much  for  the  Bepublican  cause  as  this  journey 
^udge  Peck,  a  prisoner,  torn  from  his  family,  to  the  capital  of  the 
"  writes  Hammond.     "  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  public  exhibi- 
f  A  gufPering  martjrr  for  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  and 
^t  of  petitioning."    A  special  point  was  also  made  by  the  Oppo- 
if  the  £Etct  that  nearly  all  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  then  living, 
led  themselves  with  the  Federalists, 
e  tlie  two  great  rivals  slept,  after  the  contest  ended,  they  learned 
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that  the  Bepublicans  had  carried  the  city  by  a  majority  of  four  hundred 
and  ninety  votes.  The  news  took  the  whole  country  by  surprisa  It 
was  a  great  national  victory  for  the  Republicans,  after  twelve  years  of 
defeat  Vice-President  Jefferson  called  upon  President  Adams  the 
evening  after  the  startling  intelligence  was  received  in  Philadelphia,  and 
found  him  in  great  dejection.  "  Well,  I  understand  that  you  are  to  beat^ 
me  in  this  contest,  and  I  will  only  say  that  T  will  be  as  faithful  a  subject 
as  any  you  will  have,"  said  the  President  "  Mr.  Adams,"  replied  Jefferson, 
"this  is  no  personal  contest  between  you  and  me.  Two  systems  of 
principles  on  the  subject  of  government  divide  our  fellow-citizens  into 
two  parties ;  with  one  of  these  you  concur,  and  I  with  the  other.  As  we 
have  been  longer  on  the  stage  than  most  of  those  now  living,  our  names 
happen  to  be  more  generally  known.  One  of  these  parties,  therefore, 
has  put  your  name  at  its  head,  the  other  mine.  Were  we  both  to  die  to- 
day, to-morrow  two  other  names  would  be  in  the  place  of  oura,  without 
any  change  in  the  motion  of  the  machinery.  Its  motion  is  from  its 
]»rinciple,  not  from  you  or  myself." 

Congress  was  in  session,  and  the  possibility  being  settled  that  a  Repub- 
lican President  and  Vice-President  could  be  elected,  it  became  necessary 
to  decide  upon  candidates.  For  the  first  office  all  eyes  turned  towards 
Jefferson.  It  was  agreed  to  nominate  a  Vice-President  from  New  York, 
and  Chancellor  Livingston,  ex-Governor  Clinton,  and  Burr  were  all 
mentioned.  The  deafness  of  Chancellor  Livingston  presented  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  his  nomination,  and  as  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
Republican  party  was  due  to  the  exertions  of  Burr,  he  became  the  nomi- 
nee, with  the  distinct  understanding,  however,  that  Jefferson  was  the 
choice  of  the  party  for  President 

Hamilton  was  greatly  disappointed.  Yet  he  did  not  despair.  One  of 
his  first  acts,  with  the  approval,  it  is  said,  of  a  caucus  of  his  political 
friends  in  New  York,  was  to  address  a  letter  to  Governor  Jay  requesting 
and  urging  him  to  convene  the  Legislature  before  its  year  expired  —  on 
the  1st  of  July  —  with  a  view  of  changing  the  manner  of  choosing  Presi- 
dential electors  in  the  State.  Jay  refused  to  yield  to  the  pressing  solici- 
tation, and  on  the  back  of  the  letter  indorsed  with  his  own  hand  these 
wonls,  "  Proposing  a  measure  for  party  purposes,  which  I  think  it  would 
not  become  me  to  adopt" 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  November  Governor  Jay  appeared  before 
the  newly  chosen  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  in  his  speech  alluded 
Uj  the  cause  of  the  early  session,  which  was  to  appoint  Presiden- 
tial electors,  and  recommended  the  suppression  of  all  inflammatory 
feeling.     The  two  houses  immediately  proceeded  to  the  business  befoi*e 
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them.  The  Senate  nominated  Federalists,  the  Assembly  Republicans. 
Upon  a  joint  ballot  the  Bepublican  ticket  received  a  majority  of  twenty- 
two  votes.  The  men  chosen  were,  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Jr.,  Anthony 
Lispenard,  Isaac  Ledyard,  James  Burt,  Gilbert  Livingston,  Thomas 
Jenkins,  Peter  Van  Ness,  Itobert  KUis,  John  Woodworth,  Jeremiah  Van 
Rensselaer,  Jacob  Acker,  and  "Willimu  Floyd.  On  the  6th  John  Arm- 
strong was  elected  to  the '  Seiiato  of  the  United  States  in  place  of 
John  La^vrencc,  who  had  resigned.  He  was  eminent  for  talents  and  a 
political  writer  of  great  force  and  originality;  and  the  brother-in-law 
of  Chancellor  Livingston.  He  had  been  a  Federalist  until  a  recent 
period,  even  as  late  as  1797,  since  when  lie  had  joined  the  Republicans. 
Before  the  session  adjourned  on  the  8th  to  the  last  Tuesday  in  January, 
1801,  tlie  Republicans  nominated  George  Clinton  for  governor,  and  Jere- 
miah Van  Rensselaer  for  lieutenant-governor,  to  be  supported  at  the  next 
election.  On  the  same  day  the  Federalists  held  a  meeting  and  addressed 
Governor  Jay,  witli  a  request  that  he  should  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, which  he  positively  declined,  liaving  determined  to  retire  from 
all  public  employment  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  accordii^ly  received 
the  nomination  for  governor. 

Mcanwliile  the  seat  of  government  had  been,  during  the  early  summer 
months,  removed  from  Pliiladclphia  to  its  new  home  on  the  Poto- 
mac. Secretary  Wolcott  iiTOte  on  tlie  4th  of  July,  from  the 
building  at  Washington  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  Department: 
"Immense  sums  have  been  squandered  in  buildings  which  are  but 
partly  finished,  in  situations  which  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  ttie  scenes 
of  business,  while  the  parts  near  the  public  buildings  are  almost  wholly 
animproved.  Tou  may  look  in  almost  any  direction,  over  an  extent  of 
ground  nearly  as  large  as  the  city  of  Xew  York,  without  seeing  a  fence 
or  any  object  except  brick-kilns  and  temporary  huta  for  laborers.  There 
!■  one  good  tavern  about  forty  rods  from  the  Capitol,  and  several  other 
I  arc  built  aud  erecting ;  but  1  do  not  perceive  how  the  membera 
rConi^pss  a\n  possibly  secure  lodgings,  unless  they  will  consent  to  live 
like  «jhohirti  in  a  college,  or  monks  in  a  monastery,  crowded  ten  or 
Iwnity  in  one  bonse,  and  utterly  secluded  from  society.  There  appears 
io  tn  a  confident  expectation  that  tliis  place  will  soon  exceed  any  city  in 
^  worliL  No  stmog«r  can  I>e  here  a  day,  and  converse  with  the  propri- 
etors, witliunt  mtict-iving  himself  in  the  company  of  crazy  people.  On 
0]>  'I  M  !  II  . I  I  <:iy  ihitt  the  situation  is  a  good  one,  and  I  pereeivc  no 
•v^  it  to  bo  unhealthy;  but  I  had  no  conception,  till  I 
iiilly  and  infatuation  of  the  people  who  have  directed 
fivij  times  HS  mnch  money  has  been  expended 
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as  was  necessary,  and  though  the  private  buildings  are  in  number  suffi- 
cient for  all  who  will  have  occasion  to  reside  here,  yet  there  is  nothing 
convenient  and  nothing  plenty  but  provisions ;  there  is  no  industry, 
society,  or  business." 

In  regard  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  Wolcott  spoke  of  it  as  "  The 
Palace,"  a  term  in  common  use  for  many  years ;  he  wrote :  "  It  is  about  as 
large  as  the  wing  of  the  Capitol,  except  that  it  is  not  so  high.  It  is 
highly  decorated,  and  makes  a  good  appearance,  but  it  is  in  a  very  unfin- 
ished state.  I  cannot  but  consider  the  Pi*esidents  as  very  unfortunate 
men  if  they  must  live  in  this  dwelling.  It  is  cold  and  damp  in  winter, 
and  cannot  be  kept  in  tolerable  order  without  a  regiment  of  servants.  It 
was  built  to  be  looked  at  by  visitors  and  strangei*s,  and  will  render  its 
occupant  an  object  of  ridicule  with  some,  and  of  pity  with  others." 

Mrs.  Adams  wrote  in  a  similar  strain  on  the  21st  of  November.  She 
thought  it  would  require  about  thirty  servants  to  keep  the  house  and 
stables  in  proper  order.  "An  establishment  very  well  proportioned  to  the 
President's  salary,"  she  added  ironically.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  content  herself  anywhere  for  three  months,  until  the  expiration  of 
her  husband's  term  of  office,  but  the  want  of  comforts  was  a  great  trial. 
-  If  they  will  put  me  up  some  bells  —  there  is  not  one  hung  through  the 
whole  house  and  promises  are  all  you  can  obtain — and  let  me  have 
wood  enough  to  keep  fires,  I  design  to  be  pleased,"  she  said.  "  But  sur- 
rounded by  forests,  can  you  believe  that  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  because 
people  cannot  be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it  1  The  principal  stairs  are 
not  4ip,  and  will  not  be  this  winter.  There  is  not  a  single  apartment 
finished,  and  all  withinside,  except  the  phistering,  has  been  done  since 
Briesler  came.  We  have  not  the  least  fence,  yard,  or  other  convenience 
without,  and  the  great  unfinished  audience-room  (East  Eooin)  I  make  a 
dr}'ing  room  of,  to  hang  up  the  clothes  in.  Woods  are  all  you  can  see 
from  Baltimore  until  you  reach  the  city,  which  is  only  so  in  name.  Here 
and  there  is  a  small  cot,  without  a  glass  window,  interspci*sed  along  the 
forests,  through  which  you  travel  miles  without  seeing  a  human  being." 

The  public  offices  had  hardly  been  established  at  Washington  when 
the  War  Office  took  fire  and  was  burned,  occasioning  the  destruction  ot 
many  valuable  papers.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  a  like  accident 
happened  to  the  Treasury  Department,  although  the  destruction  of  papers 
was  comparatively  trifling.  In  the  rabid  party  fury  these  tiies  were  by 
the  Opposition  newspapers  attributed  to  design  on  the  part  of  certain 
public  officers,  who,  it  was  said,  hoped  thus  to  destroy  the  evidence  of 
pecaniary  defalcations. 

Secretary  Wolcott  had  felt  his  position  in  the  President's  cabinet  ex- 
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-:.  •:  lor  retiring.     In  notifying 

... ::imation,  he  asked  an  investi- 

id  lint  been  less  decisive  in  his 

.  -<  who  were  removed,  but  he  hiul 

-,-.      .:  A  iams  j^reat  courtesv  of  manner; 

_. .  ..  S-Jivtary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  placr 

..;-      a:id  that  he  was  leavin*;  the  Treasury 

. -.   vvL-lve  years  of  hiborious  and  imporUxnt 

.    :::Ie  money  in  his  jMicket.     Adams,  with  a 

■  k  Wok'ott  by  surprise,  appointed  him  judge 

V^on.  who  had  l)c»en  apjminted  Secretary  of  War 

.t   '-ear.  succeeded  Wolcott  in  the  Treasury.     Oliver 

.ii.Lud  in   EurojHi  by  ill   health  after  his  mission  to 

N>.  i.ly  concluded,  sent  in  his  resignation  of  chief  justice, 

«>   .:.:iicdiatelv  tendered  for  the  second  time  to  John  Jav, 

.      .vMiig   resolved   that  nothing  should    interfere,  with  his 

^  ..:i:ig  tnun  public  life.     Adams  then  conferred  the  imjMirtant 

.VA  Marshall,  the  success(»r  of  Pickering  as  Secretary  of  Stat^i. 

>  v.*u\ .  although  the  focus  of  Hamilton's  influence,  and  the 

\<i\v  was  distancing  all  his  comi)Ctitoi's  in  the  arts  (»f  intrigue, 

:rdccd  «»r  the  ol>stinatA;  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  a  national 

.     u.is  ui»t  entirely  given  over  to  ixilitics.     Its  inhabitants  and  its 

,.  .  .i.oMs  iiiuliiplicd  in  rapid  iiitio.     The  ])0))uIation  already  nunil)ered 

v\  \  •.!\'iisind      The  thinl  rresbyterian  Church  edilice  had  lK»en  erected 

,:x:'.  A  lot  donated  by  Henry  Kutgers.  corner  of  Rutger and  Henry  Streets. 

»\vi  w.is  tirst  oiH'neil  ft»r  i)ublic  woi*shi]>  in  May,  I7li8.     The  location  was 

\iiicn  i»!  habitable  surnamdings  until  after  the  l>eginning  of  the  century. 

riu-  biidije  iit  t'anal  Street  presented  a  rural  jncture  which  it  is  interesting 

In  pi  rpciuaie.     Hnring  the  same  year  (ITIKS)  the  fii*st  monthly  concert  of 

pniMi  was  hrld  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  (Mmrch  in  Cedar  Street,  the 

M'lMMul  in  llu'  Wall  Stnvt    Presbyterian  Church,  the  thinl  in  the  Middle 

Muirh  I'liunli.  in  Nassau  Stn'ft.     It  was  a  union  of  the  three  deuomina- 

t^on^ilnd  girw  on!  of  private  ju-ayer- meetings  institute*!  by  Mi-s.  Isalndla 

(li.diani,  ii   irnuukablc  Srotch  lady  who  had  been  ]M^rsuaded  in  1781),  by 

lir\    IM    Wilhri^poon.  t«»  break  u)>  a  Hoiirishing  scIhmiI  in  Edinburgh  ami 

OMlabliMh  a  Ninnlar  srhool  I'nr  young  ladirs  in  New  York  Citv.     She  was 

gillrd  NMlh  r\cfpti»»nal  ndiginus  as  wrll  a.s  inteUectual  activity,  and   was 

rouMidiTfil  a  L;rra!  anpiisiiinn  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country. 

Sho  wah  HU.ilaiued  in  her  enterprise  by  the  clergy  of  all  cleuominatious, 
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■lud  the  most  influential  families  were  anioii<;  the  patrons  of  her  school. 

She  oritjinattHl  the  Society  for  the  Itelief  of   Poor  Widows  with  Small 

rhildrcD,  or^inized  at  her  own  i-esidencc   in  17'J7 ;  )ier  name   appears 

a^  lirst  dii'eetixsss  of  its  board  of  inanugers,  Mra.  Surah  Hufl'inati  second 

directress,  and  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethune  third  directress.     At  the  tirst  anmial 

meeting  of  this  society,  in  1798,  ninety- 

i^iglit   widows,    with    two    hundred    and 

twenty-tliruc  children,  were  reported  as       „^ 

liaviug  heen  hitnight  through  the  severity 

'•f  tht;  wint<?r  with  comfort,  who  would  st"  ^?Eli 

utherwise   have   been  condetuned  to  the 

Hlmshouse.     Erelong  the  ladies  disco\ered  | 

the  ueeessity  of  some  systematic  provision 

tor  the  orphan  children  of  tlie  deceased 

willows,  heuce  the  fouudation  of  the  New 

York  Ori)liau  Asylum  at  a  later  date. 
The   Methodists  bad  by  this  time   be- 

L-ume   numerous  in  the  city.     Their  hi-st 

bouse  of  worship  in  John  Street  was  built  ■""»• "  *"•' "'™« '"  '"» 
ill  1768,  but  the  r^ular  establishment  of  the  Mt'lhodi.st  Kpiso<jpal  Church 
■lid  not  occur  until  1784.  Tlie  second  church  edifice  of  this  denomina- 
liwn  was  erected  in  Forsyth,  near  Division  Street,  about  1790,  a  wood 
litTucture,  costing  two  thousand  dollars.  Another  organization  built  a 
house  of  worship  in  Duane  Street,  near  Hudson,  in  1797,  U|>iin  wliich 
was  expended  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  fourth  Methodist  Church 
was  instituted  in  1800;  an  old  building  was  hii'ed  on  a  lung  lease  and 
iK'cupied  as  a  place  of  wurslii)),  standing  near  the  present  St.  Mark's 
I'Uce.  It  was  called  the  Two-mile-stoiie  Church,  liaving  originated  in 
»  weekly  pmyer-meeting  established  by  two  members  of  the  John  Street 
C'liarcb  many  years  before,  among  the  scittcred  residents  on  the  road 
Imding  to  Harlem,  and  styled  the  Two- mile-stone  Prayt^r-meeting, 
from  being  two  miles  from  what  was  then  the  center  of  the  city.  The 
tifUi  Methodist  Cbureh  was  not  organized  until  1810.  The  Methodist 
clei]gyiiieD  of  tlie  period  were  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  lEev.  William  Phoebus, 
llev.  John  McCloskey,  Rev.  Michael  Coats,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Sergent 

Hie  first  missionary  society  was  founded  in  1796,  its  purpose  being  to 
propagate  the  gospel  among  the  Iudinn.s  and  the  destitute  settlers  on  the 
rnmder.  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  was  president,  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston  vice- 
president,  Alexander  Robertson  treasuuT.  l!ev.  Dr,  John  M.  Mason 
Mctetary,  and  Bev,  John  N.  Abecl  clerk.  The  directors  wen;  Rev.  Dr. 
Wifliam   Lino,  Eev.  Dr.  John  McKnight,  Rev.  Benjamin   Foster,  Rev, 
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Gerardus  A.  H.  Kuypers,  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  Leonard  Bleecker,  John 
Broome,  J.  Machaness,  Thomas  Storm,  Ezekiel  Bobbins,  George  Lindsay, 
and  John  Murray.  The  earliest  annual  sermon  preached  before  this 
society  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston,  a  sermon  which  was  published  and 
found  its  way  to  Williamstown,  where  it  was  read  by  the  students  who 
prayed  under  the  haystack  in  the  field  back  of  Williams  College. 

Several  religious  societies  were  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Also  a  charity  for  the  relief  of  distressed  persons,  of  which 
Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  was  president,  Rev.  Dr.  Abram  Beach  vice-president, 
John  Murray  treasurer,  and  James  Bleecker  secretary.  Dr.  Rodgera 
was  also  president  of  the  City  Dispensary,  Moses  Kodgere  tceasurer, 
Anthony  Bleecker  secretary,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Linn,  Rev.  Dr.  Beach,  Dr. 
John  Charlton,  John  Watts,  Matthew  Clarkson,  General  Jacob  Morton, 
James  Watson,  John  Broome,  John  Cozine,  Samuel  Osgood,  and  John 
Murray,  trustees. 

Anthony  Bleecker  was  at  this  time  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  grad- 
uate of  Columbia,  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman  of  classical  education 
and  belles-lettres  tastes.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Drone  Club,  a 
social  and  literary  circle  instituted  about  the  year  1792  as  an  aid  to 
intellectual  advancement.  Its  members  were  recognized  by  proofs  of 
authorship,  and  included  such  men  as  Kent,  Dunlap,  Johnson,  Dr.  Rl- 
ward  and  Rev.  Samuel  Aliller,  Dr.  Mitchill,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman, 
and  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  Bleecker  wrote  for  the  Drone  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  was  for  many  years  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  period- 
icals of  the  day.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  came  to  New  York  in  179G, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  ambitious  to  devote  himself  to  letters,  and 
in  1798  issued  his  firat  novel,  entitled  Wieland,  a  powerful  and  original 
romance;  and  in  1799  Osniond,  or  tlie  Secret  Witness.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Linn.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
American  who  ventured  to  pursue  literature  as  a  profession.  In  1800 
he  published  the  second  part  of  Arthur  MervyUy  and  had  at  the  same 
time  several  other  works  in  progress. 

Near  the  river  shore,  the  grounds  ornamented  with  majestic  sycamores, 
stood  the  venerated  seat  of  classical  lore,  Columbia  Collie.  "Those 
venerable  trees,"  said  the  Hon.  John  Jay  in  his  centennial  address  in 
1876,  "had  an  historic  interest  from  the  fact  which,  when  a  boy,  I  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Judge  Egbert  Benson  during  one  of  his  visits  to  my 
grandfather  at  Bedford,  that  those  trees  were  carried  to  the  green  by  him- 
self, Jay,  Robert  R  Livingston,  and  I  think  Richard  Harrison,  and  planted 
by  tlieir  own  hands."  President  William  Samuel  Johnson  resigned  hLs 
office  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  in  1800,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Henry 
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WhutoD,  an  Epiact^)al  clergyman  and  author,  became  president  of  the 
institution  for  one  year.  He  resigned  in  1801,  and  the  accomplished 
scholar  and  divine,  Benjamin  Moore,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York,  was 
elected  to  the  chair,  which  position  he  filled  until  1811.  The  professors 
were  all  men  of  exceptional  scholarship,  and  the  influence  of  the  insti- 
tution upon  the  literary  character  of  the  State  was  marked,  many  of 
the  graduatea  attaining  great  distinction  in  professional  and  public  life. 
Among  the  students  when  the  century  opened  were  John  Anthon,  Henry 
R  Schieftelin,  and  Gulian  Crommelin  Verplanck,  representing  respec- 
tively our  lawyers,  merchants,  and  men  of  lettera'  Others  upon  the  roll 
included  Philip  Hamilton,  Bobert  Benson,  John  J.  De  Peyster,  Lewis 
M.  Ogden,  John  Delafield,  Edward  P.  Livingston,  afterwards  lieut«uant- 
govetnor  of  the  State  (grandson  of  Philip,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence),  John  McComb,  who  married  Livingston's  sister,  Clemeut 
C.  Moore,  afterwar^  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature,  and  Na- 
thaniel F.  Moore,  long  identified  with  the  coll^^e  as  professor,  president, 
and  trustee,  blending  rare  learning  with  a  loving  appreciation  of  the 
Greek  dramatists.  He  said  "  the  college  was  much  more  to  educate  than 
to  instruct ;  to  open  the  door  for  all  knowledge,  to  strengthen  the  judg- 
ment, to  purify  the  affection,  to  refine  the  taste,  and  to  secure  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  the  proper  culture."  David  S.  Jones  and 
Gouvemeur  Ogden  were  in  the  class  of  1796.  John  Feiguson,  John  Brod- 
head  Bomeyn,  a  distinguished  clergyman,  Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  recorder 
of  the  city,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  judge,  governor  of  the  State,  and 
vice-presidentof  the  United  t^'^^i^  ^r  States,  who  entitled  himself 
to  eternal  honor  by  rec-  3|lUsfi\j||^  ommending,  while  gover- 
nor, the  establishment  of  a  lS*dj^Sj^^B  day  when  slavery  in  New 
York  should  rforever  cease,  E^^gSsSKS^ji  were  in  the  class  of  1795 ; 
and  in  that  of  1792,  1793,  ^^Jj|^^and  1798,  were,  respec- 
tively, Cornelius  Brower,  w^l^SHSk  ^^''^  Brower,  and  Jacob 
Blower,  of  a  wealthy  and  S^^^^^^D  k  substantial  Dutch  family 
who  settled  in  New  York  JI^^H^9  «  about  1635.  And  the  fa- 
miliar names  of  Gouvem-  ^^^^^  ^'^  Kemble,  John  L  Law- 
rence, William  M.  Price  MJi**^  and  his  brother  Stephen, 
so  prominently  connected  w«t, ib. i>u.i«m giun«inii  ^ith  the  criminal  law  and 
theatricals  of  New  York,  iFroo.  tot  ~™ume..i  of  sir  and  John  McVickar,  profes- 
sor of  moral  and  intellect-  is«°«c.  v^vn  ual  philosophy, belleslettres, 
and  political  economy,  are  found  upon  the  lists  of  1803  and  1804. 

The  professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  from  1792  to  1808  was 
Dr.  William  Hamersley,  who  had  received  his  medical  degree  at  Edinburgh, 
■  CirfwMUa  Calitgt  QaiUnnial  Addren,  by  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  December  21,  1870. 
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and  who  was  a  gentleman  of  varied  learning  and  great  elegance  of  man- 
ners. He  was  also  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  from 
1795  to  1813.  The  professor  of  Botany  from  1795  to  1811  was  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  David  Hosack.  The  professor  of  Anatomy  from  1793  to 
1813  was  Dr.  Wright  Post  The  professor  of  Surgery  from  1793  to 
1811  was  Dr.  Richard  Bailey.  Other  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
were  Dr.  John  R  B.  Rodgers  and  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchell.  The 
dean,  from  1792  to  1804,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Bard.  The  New  York  Hos- 
pital at  this  period  afibrded  one  of  the  best  practical  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  governors  embraced  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  period. 

When  the  returns  of  the  electoral  votes  came  in  it  was  soon  known  that 
the  Republican  ticket  had  triumphed,  as  had  been  generally  ex- 
pected. But,  what  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  Republican 
party  at  large,  JefTerson  and  Burr  had.  both  received  the  same  number  of 
votes.  The  decision  therefore  rested,  according  to  the  Constitution,  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives  voting  by  States. 

In  December,  before  the  equality  of  votes  was  precisely  ascertained, 
the  Federalists  conceived  the  idea-  of  disappointing  JefTerson  and  tlie 
body  of  the  Opposition,  by  giving  the  first  office  to  Burr.  Hamilton 
vigorously  disapproved  of  such  a  course.  He  wrote  to  Wolcott  on  the 
16th  :  "  I  trust  New  England  will  not  so  far  lose  its  head  as  to  fall  into 
the  snare.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  upon  every  prudent  and  virtuous  cal- 
culation, Jefferson  is  to  be  preferred..  He  is  by  far  not  so  dangerous  a 
man,  and  he  has  pretensions  to  character.  As  to  Burr,  there  is  nothing 
in  his  favor.  His  private  character  is  not  defended  by  his  most  partial 
friends.  He  is  bankrupt  beyond  redemption,  except  by  the  plunder  of 
his  country.  His  public  principles  have  no  other  spring  o»  aim  than  his 
own  aggrandizement.  If  he  can,  he  will  certainly  disturb  our  institutions 
to  secure  to  himself  permanent  power  and  with  it  wealtli."  Hamilton 
wrote  a  similar  letter  to  Morris  on  the  26th :  "  I  trust  the  Federalists  will 
not  be  so  mad  as  to  vote  for  Burr.  If  there  be  a  man  in  the  world  I 
ought  to  hate,  it  is  Jefferson.  With  Burr  I  have  always  been  personally 
well  But  the  public  good  must  be  paramount  to  every  private  consider- 
ation." 

Hamilton  was  confident  Burr  never  could  be  won  to  Federal  views,  as 
some  of  the  party  fondly  imagined.  "  He  may  break  with  the  Repub- 
licans, but  it  will  cei1;ainly  not  be  to  join  the  Federalists.  He  will  never 
choose  to  lean  on  good  men,  because  he  knows  they  will  never  support 
his  bad  piojeots ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  will  endeavor  to  disoi^nize  both 
«>^ftifl%  and  to  fimn  from  them  a  third,  composed  of  men  best  fitted  for 
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toola"  Suosequent  eventa  proved  that  Hamilton's  judgment  of  Burr 
was  correct ;  but  being  supposed  influenced  by  professional  jealousy,  or 
prejudiced  through  political  collisions  with  Burr,  hia  warnings  were  little 
heeded.  Gouverueur  Morris  had  been  elected  io  the  spring  of  1800  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  supply  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  of  tbu 
United  States,  but  kept  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  the  strife  result- 
ing from  the  tie.  He  wrote  to  Hamilton  soon  after  Congress  assembled 
at  Washington,  saying :  "  Since  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  our 
fellow-citizens  to  make  Mr.  Jefferson  their  President,  it  seems  proper  to 
fulfill  that  intention."  The  crisis  approached  slowly.  The  whole  country 
had  become  painfully  alive  to  a  threatened  dauger  of  great  magnitude. 

Meanwhile  the  Republicans  of  New  York  were  planning  to  overcome 
the  Federalists  in  the  city  government  The  public  mind  was  E^stemati- 
cally  poisoned  with  chatges  ^inst  nearly  every  man  in  authority,  and 
the  zeal  for  change  became  fiery  and  unmanageable.  The  rival  candi- 
dates for  mayor  were  Sichard  Varick,  who  had  filled  the  office  for  twelve 
years,  and  Edward  Livingston,  who  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election  to 
the  Seventh  Congress.  The  popularity  of  Edward  Livingston,  aud  his 
known  competency  to  execute  with  precision  all  the  duties  pertaining  to 
the  mayoralty,  tt^ther  with  his  unconquerable  energy,  rendered  his  ap- 
{lointment  extremely  probable.  The  mayor's  office  at  that  time  is  said  to 
ha%-e  been  worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

1801-1804. 

THE  NEW  POLITICAL  ERA. 

Thk  Presidential  Tie.  —  Jefferson  and  Burr. —The  New  Cabinet. — The  New 
York  CJontest  for  Governor.  —  Defeat  of  the  Federalists. —  The  Livingstons 
IN  Power. —The  Mayoralty  of  the  City. —  Duel  of  Philip  Hamilton..— The 
Evening  Post.  —  The  Newspaper  War.  —  Dueling.  —  Coleman  and  Chebtham. 
—  President  Jefferson. — The  Grange. —Theodosi a  Burr.  —  Dinner  to  the 
Indian  Chief.  —  Burr's  Independent  Party. —Duel  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
SwARTwouT.  —  Chancellor  Livingston  secures  Louisiana.  —  De  Witt  Clinton 
appointed  Mayor.  —Burr's  Struggle  for  thk  Governorship. — Results  op  the 
Stormy  Election.  —  Hamilton's  Libel  Suit.  —  Burr  challenges  Hamilton.  — 
Duel  of  Burr  and  Hamilton.  —  Sorrowful  Scenes.  —  Death  op  Hamilton.  — 
Burr's  Movements.  —  Public  Sentiment. —Tomb  of  Hamilton. 

HEAVY  clouds  hung  over  the  new  city  of  Washington  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  of  February,  1801,  and  before  nine  o'clock  snow 
began  to  fall.  The  great  day  had  at  last  arrived.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Senate-Chamber,  where  Vice-Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  in  view  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  opened  the 
^*®**  certificates  of  the  electors  of  the  different  States.  As  the  votes 
were  read  the  tellers  on  the  part  of  each  house  counted  and  took  lists  of 
them,  which  being  compared  and  delivered  to  Jefferson,  he  announced  the 
result  as  follows :  for  Thomas  Jefferson  seventy-three,  for  Aaron  Burr 
seventy-three,  for  John  Adams  sixty-five,  for  Charles  C.  Pinckney  sixty- 
four,  for  John  Jay  one.  Jefferson  then  declared  that  the  choice  devolved 
upon  the  House. 

There  were  sixteen  States  in  the  Union,  and  a  majority  of  these  States 
was  necessary  to  an  election.  If  results  had  depended  upon  a  minority 
of  the  members,  Burr  would  undoubtedly  have  been  chosen  on  the  first 
vote.  As  it  was,  thirty-five  ballotiugs  ended  alike,  showing  eight  States 
in  favor  of  Jefferson,  six  for  Burr,  and  two  States,  Vermont  and  Mary- 
land, equally  divided.    New  York  voted  steadily  for  Jefferson. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  great  business  of  the  day,  the  House  resolved 
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not  to  adjourn  till  a  President  had  been,  chosen.  One  member,  too  ill  to 
leave  his  bed,  was  borne  on  a  litter  to  the  Capitol ;  his  wife  attended  him, 
and  remaining  at  his  side  administered  his  medicines.  The  ballot-boxes 
were  carried  to  his  couch,  so  that  he  did  not  miss  a  single  ballot  All 
that  day,  all  through  the  night,  and  until  noon  of  the  day  following,  the 
balloting  went  on.  Then  the  exhausted  members  evaded  their  resolution 
not  to  adjourn,  by  agreeing  to  take  a  recess.  "  Our  opponents  have  begged 
for  a  dispensation  from  their  own  regulation,"  wrote  John  Randolph. 

For  seven  days  the  country  was  kept  in  a  ferment  by  the  wild  reports 
fn>m  the  capital.  The  governor  of  Virginia  established  a  line  of  express 
riders  between  Washington  and  Richmond  during  the  whole  of  this  event- 
ful week,  that  he  might  learn  as  speedily  as  possible  the  result  of  each 
ballot  On  the  15th  Jefferson  wrote  to  his  daughter:  "After  four  days  of 
balloting,  they  are  exactly  where  they  were  on  the  first  There  is  strong 
expectation  in  some  that  they  will  coalesce  to-morrow ;  but  I  have  no 
foundation  for  it  I  feel  no  impulse  from  personal  ambition  to  the  office 
now  proposed  to  me,  but  on  account  of  yourself  and  your  sister  and  those 
dear  to  you." 

On  the  thirty-sixth  balloting  Jefferson  was  found  to  have  received  the 
votes  of  ten  States,  while  four  adhered  to  Burr  and  two  cast  blank  ballots. 
Jeffersoo  was  thereupon  declared  President,  and  Buit,  by  law,  became 
Vice-President 

Late  at  night  on  the  3d  of  March  the  Sixth  Congress  terminated.  Ex- 
Pn*3ident  Adams  had  no  heart  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  his  succes- 
5^»r,  but  left  the  city  of  Wasbin^rtou  early  the  next  morning;  for  his 
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lic»me  in  Massachusetts.  A  domestic  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his 
second  son,  Charles,  came  also  at  this  moment  to  darken  the  shades  of 
his  retirement  The  Republicans  were  jubilant,  particularly  in  New  York. 
Meetings  were  held  in  every  city  and  village  in  the  State,  and  proces- 
sions and  orations  were  the  order  of  the  day.  In  Albany  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  citizens  met  at  a  grand  dinner,  where  one 
of  tjie  toasts  was,  "Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
His  uniform  and  patriotic  exertions  in  favor  of  republicanism  eclipsed 
only  by  his  late  disinterested  conduct." 

When  Jefferson  reached  the  Presidential  chair  the  pecuniary  prosperity 
of  the  country  was  greater  than  at  any  previous  date.  Pacific  relations 
with  France,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  throughout  Europe,  promised 
fffectual  and  permanent  relief  from  the  embarrassments  to  which  Ameri- 
can commerce  was  exposed.  The  treasury  was  fuller,  and  the  revenue 
more  abundant  than  ever  before.  The  obnoxious  Sedition  Act  had  ex- 
piped  by  itB  own  limitation  with  the  close  of  the  Sixth  Congress.     Insti- 
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tutions  had  been  framed,  taxes,  levied,  and  provision  made  for  debts. 
Indeed,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Federal  government,  as  it  now  oper- 
ates, had  been  the  work  of  the  Federalists  in  their  twelve  years  of 
supremacy.  .  Thus  the  path  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation  seemed 
very  smooth  and  easy  to  travel. 

James  Madison  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  Albert  Gallatin 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Henry  Dearborn  Secretary  of  War,  and  Levi 
Lincoln  Attorney-General.  The  Navy  Department  was  offered  to  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  who  declined  the  appointment,  and  it  was  given  to 
Robert  Smith.  Livingston,  having  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and  being 
obliged,  under  a  constitutional  provision,  to  vacate  the  Chancellorship  of 
New  York,  consented  to  accept  the  embassy  to  France  to  which  he  was 
nominated ;  he  was  confirmed  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 
Not  long  after  M.  Pinchon,  remembered  as  Secretary  of  the  French  lega- 
tion at  The  Hague,  arrived  at  Washington  as  French  charge  d'affaires. 

In  April  the  New  York  election  for  governor  was  spirited  and  nin- 
corous.     Some  one  had  said  that  the  tenantry  of  Van  Sensselaer, 
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in  arrears  for  rent  (numbering  thousands),  were  to  be  prosecuted  for 
payment  if  they  refused  to  vote  for  hiuL  As  soon  as  this  report  reached 
the  ears  of  the  high-minded  patroon,  he  immediately  denied  it  in  all  the 
papers  printed  in  Albany  and  Van  Rensselaer  counties,  assuring  his 
tenants  that  he  wished  them  to  vote  as  in  their  judgment  duty  required, 
and  that  no  man  should  be  harmed  who  voted  against  him.  He  received 
two  thousand  and  thirty-eight  votes  in  the  county  of  Albany,  while 
Clinton  received  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  general  result  of 
the  election,  however,  was  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party.  George 
Clinton  was  chosen  by  more  than  four  thousand  majority. 

In  October  a  convention  chosen  to  amend  the  constitution  met  at 
Albany  and  organized  by  unanimously  electing  Vice-President  Burr  its 
presiding  officer.  This  convention  was  authorized  to  fix  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  members  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature,  which  was 
quickly  accomplished,  the  number  being  reduced  from  forty-three  to 
thirty-six,  and  to  decide  upon  "  the  true  construction  of  the  twenty-thinl 
article  of  the  constitution,"  in  other  words,  to  determine  the  power  of  the 
Council  of  Appointment  The  convention  was  given  no  authority  to  alter 
the  terms  of  that  article,  or  to  abolish  it  and  create  a  new  one  in  its  place; 
but  its  maxim  was  to  strip  the  governor  of  as  much  power  as  possibla 
It  decided,  against  the  letter  of  the  constitution  and  the  opinion  of 
Governors  Clinton  and  Jay,  to  reduce  the  governor  to  a  mere  fifth  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  with  no  greater  power  than  that  of  any  other  member, 
except  the  right  to  preside.    De  Witt  Clinton  was  a  member  of  the 
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Couocil  of  Appointment  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  accession,  and  before 
the  decision  of  the  convention,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  gov- 
ernor, he,  in  connection  with  Ambrose  Spencer  and  a  third  Bepublican 
member,  commenced  a  system  of  removals  and  appointments  similar  to 
those  introduced  into  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania  by  McKean. 

This  proscription  was  not  confined  to  Federalists.  A  furious  struggle 
luul  already  commenced  between  the  Clintons  and  Livingstons  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Burr  and  his  partisans  on  the  other,  which  was  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  The  known  friends  of  Burr  were  ex- 
cluded from  office  as  rigidly  as  the  Federalists.  Appointments  in  every 
instance  were  made  from  the  Clinton  and  Livingston  factions.  Of  the 
great  State  offices  the  Livingstons  received  the  larger  share.  The  Chan- 
cellorship was  conferred  upon  John  Lansing ;  Morgan  Lewis;  brother-in- 
law  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  succeeded  Lansing  as  chief  justice ;  Judge 
Egbert  Benson  having  been  appointed,  under  what  was  styled  the  mid- 
night act  of  John  Adams,  a  circuit  judge  of  the  United  States  (on  the 
3d  of  March,  1801),  his  place  was  filled  by  Brockholst  Livingston ;  and 
Smith  Thompson,  whose  wife  was  a  Livingston,  was  also  created  an 
associate  judge.  Thus  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Livingstons.  Dr.  Thomas  Tillotson, 
another  brother-in-law  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  was  made  secretary  of 
the  State.  And  it  will  be  remembered  that  General  John  Armstrong, 
still  another  brother-in-law  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  had  been  recently 
appointed  United  States  Senator  by  the  New  York  Legislature. 

The  appointment  of  Edward  Livingston  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  New  York,  in  place  of  Richard  Harrison,  was  one  of 
the  acts  of  President  Jefferson  immediately  following  the  appointment 
<>f  his  brother,  Chancellor  Livingston,  minister  to  France.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  Edward  Livingston  was  also  appointed  mayor  of  the  city 
•  »f  New  York.  The  holding  of  two  such  offices,  one  under  the  national, 
the  other  from  the  State  government,  which  would  now  be  esteemed  im- 
proper, excited  no  cavil  then,  and  both  appointments,  which  were  for  short 
terms  at  first,  were  renewed  the  following  winter. 

The  mayoralty  of  New  York  was  at  this  time  a  post  of  great  dignity 
and  importance.  The  mayor  not  only  presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  common  council,  but  was  the  presiding  judge  of  a  high  couit  of  record 
with  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  emoluments  were  in 
the  form  of  liberal  fees  and  perquisites ;  and  a  few  years'  incumbency 
wa?4  equivalent  to  a  handsome  fortune.  Kichard  Varick  had  been  the 
rii.iyor  for  twelve  yeai-s,  and  liis  removal  by  tlie  new  party  in  power 
,nrated  indignant  dissatisfaction.     A  public  diimer  was  tendered  him  by 
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the  Federalist  lawyers,  and  twenty-five  appreciative  toasts,  surchaiged 
with  political  satire,  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  occasion.  His  quali- 
ficatioiis  for  the  office  had  been  iinivei-sally  conceded,  and  his  geuUemaidy 
cultui-e  aud  personal  habits 
had  made  him  a  favorite 
among  all  classes — except, 
indeed, in  the  heat  of  po- 
litical strife,  when,  like  all 
other  candidates  for  office 
in  that  decade,  he  was 
abused  and  caricatured  to 
an  extraordinary  degree. 

Mayor  Livingston  found 
himself  in  a  situation  where 
all  liis energies  were  brouglit 
into  active  service,  Hisdu- 
I  ties  were  legion.  Important 
capital  trials  occupied  his 
attention  at  once,  and  his 
chaises  to  juries  are  de- 
scribed by  the  newspapeis 
Riahird  Viriob.  of  the  time  as  exception- 

ally impressive.  He  uudeitook  a  reformation  of  the  rules  and  practice 
of  the  court  in  civil  actions,  and  soon  commenced  the  preparation  of  a 
volume  of  reports  of  such  of  his  own  and  the  recorder's  decisions  as 
he  thought  should  be  generally  known  at  the  bar.  This  was  before  any 
regular  reporting  of  the  judgments  of  either  the  city  or  State  courts  had 
been  undertaken,  and  when  but  a  single  volume  of  reports  —  that  of 
Coleman's  Cases  —  had  appeared.'  The  ofiice  of  attorney-general  was 
honorable  and  profitable,  aud  its  functions  were  in  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion, but  it  required  liim,  in  addition  to  presiding  over  a  court  of  justice 
and  of' a  deliberative  body,  to  appear  as  an  advocate  in  all  causes  of  im- 
portance in  which  the  national  government  was  interested  in  his  district ! 
then  in  turn  he  must  superintenil  the  administration  of  municipal  affaiis 
of  every  character,  from  the  regulation  of  finance  to  the  assize  of  bread- 
In  connection  with  all  this  he  was  required  by  the  custom  of  the  period 
to  devote  to  the  public  and  private  entertainment  of  distinguished  stran- 
gers a  degree  of  attention  which  the  gi-owth  of  the  city  and  of  the 
world's  travel  subsequently  rendered  impossible. 

1  HtirU'i  Life  of  Edvmrd  Livingitm  ;  Judicial  (^piHwiu,  detivertd  in  tht  uu^fot't  mtrt  of 
Ou  cily  ofNtm  York  vn  At  gear  1802. 
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This  last  requisition  was  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  duty  to  a  man  of 
his  temperament  He  was  fond  of  society,  genial,  witty,  charming  in 
conversation,  and  attractive  in  manners.  He  is  said  never  to  have 
allowed  an  opportunity  to  pass  for  producing  a  pun,  and  if  a  good  one  did 
not  come  to  his  mind  he  made  a  poor  one  answer,  laughing  at  it  all  the 
same.  On  the  same  mouth  in  which  he  retired  from  Congress  he  experi- 
enced a  severe  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  accomplished  wife,  which  partly 
accounts  for  his  devotion  to  philailthropic  projects  while  in  the  midst  of 
his  manifold  occupations  as  mayor  of  the  city.  He  resided  at  No.  1 
Broadway.  Many  of  the  beautiful  trees  upon  the  common  between  his 
windows  and  the  bay  were  planted  during  his  administration  and  under 
his  particular  direction. 

On  the  4th  of  July  Geoi-ge  L  Backer,  a  promising  young  member  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  aged  twenty-seven,  delivered  an  oration  in  the  city  on  the 
fvubject  of  American  Independence.  He  was  a  partisan  of  Vice-President 
Burr,  and  while  his  talented  eflTort  was  generally  praised,  there  were  those 
among  the  Federalists  who  denoimced  the  whole  performance.  At  the 
Park  Theater  one  autumn  evening  Backer  occupied  a  box,  accom-  „ 
panied  by  Miss  Livmgston  and  others.  In  an  adjoining  box  was 
seated  Philip  Hamilton,  eldest  son  of  the  financier,  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
in  company  with  a  young  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Price ;  and  the  two 
indulged  in  ironical  remarks  about  Backer's  Fourth  of  July  oration,  which 
seemed  to  be  intended  for  the  ear  of  the  young  lady.  Backer  looked 
round  and  saw  them  laugliiug,  and  believing  himself  the  subject  of  ridi- 
cule stepped  out  in  gi-eat  agitation  and  asked  if  they  meant  to  insult  him, 
at  the  same  time  stigmatizing  them  as  "  rascals."  They  in  turn  insisted 
upon  his  particularizing  the  person  he  meant  to  distinguish  as  a  "  rascal" 
After  some  high  words  Backer  exclaimed,  "Well,  then,  you  are  both 
rascals.''  The  result  was  a  laconic  message  from  Price,  l)efore  the  play 
was  finished,  to  name  a  time  and  place  of  meeting.  Philip  Hamilton 
hastened  to  find  David  S.  Jones,  who  consulted  John  B.  Church,  the 
uncle  of  young  Hamilton,  and  hero  of  the  recent  duel  with  Burr,  and 
together  they  framed  a  message  requiring  an  explanation,  wliicli  was  pre- 
sented to  Backer  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  evening. 
Backer  made  no  reply  except  to  remark  that  when  tlie  affiiir  with  Price 
was  over  he  would  receive  any  communication  from  Hamilton.  At  noon 
on  the  22d,  which  was  Sunday,  Backer  and  Price,  attended  by 
their  seconds,  met  at  Weehawken  and  exchanged  four  shots,  with- 
out effect,  after  which  they  shook  liands  and  separated.  Before  two  o'clock 
on  the  same  afternoon  youn^^  Hamilton  had  learned  the  facts  re- 

Nov.  23. 

specting  the   duel,  and  renewed   his  challenge   to  Backer.     The 
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two  met  on  Monday  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  Eacker's  second  was 
Thomas  Apthorpe  Cooper,  the  actor,  and  David  S.  Jones  appeared  in  behalf 
of  young  Hamilton.  Charles  H.  Winfield,  the  able  historian  of  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey,  writes :  "  After  the  word  had  been  given,  a  pause 
of  a  minute,  perhaps  more,  ensued,  before  Mr.  Eacker  discharged  his  pistol. 
He  had  determined  to  wait  for  Hamilton's  lire,  and  Hamilton,  it  is  said, 
i*eserved  bis  fire  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  father.  Eacker  then 
leveled  his  pistol  with  more  accuracy,  and  at  the  same  instant  Hamilton 
did  the  same.  Eacker  fired  first,  but  almost  simultaneously  with  Hamil- 
ton. The  latter's  fire,  it  is  said,  was  unintentional,  and  in  the  air.  The 
ball  from  Eacker's  pistol  entered  Hamilton's  right  side,  just  above  the 
hip,  passed  through  his  body,  and  lodged  in  his  left  arm.  He  was  imme- 
diately taken  over  to  the  city,  where  he  died  the  next  morning  at  five 
o'clock."  1 

Symptoms  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  Jefferson's  promise  of  political 
tranquillity  and  a  united  people  began  to  be  pei'ceptible  before  he 
had  been  many  months  in  office.  Burr's  irregular  ambition  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  imposing  but  hollow  position  as  Vice-President. 
He  foresaw  obstacles  to  his  becoming  the  next  Republican  President, 
in  the  dislike  of  Jefferson  and  the  growing  popularity  of  Madison,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  was  a  man  of  immense  family  interest  iii  Vir- 
ginia. In  New  York  the  Republican  party  was  ali-eady  divided  into 
factions  each  jealous  of  the  other.  Thus  he  began  a  kind  of  political 
flirtation  with  the  Federalists. 

About  this  time  The  Evening  Post  first  made  its  bow  to  the  public, 
edited  by  William  Coleman,  a  lawyer  and  a  versatile  writer ;  it  was  the 
organ  of  Hamilton.  The  American  Citizen  was  the  organ  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  New  York,  and  was  under  the  immediate  management  of 
a  cousin  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  Its  editor  was  James  Cheetham,  a  wit 
and  a  great  tactician,  who  acquired  no  little  distinction  for  his  editorial 
ability.  He  was  a  tall,  athletic  man,  and  was  soon  personally  concerned 
in  many  violent  political  quarrels.  Burr  and  his  friends,  not  to  be  out- 
done, established  The  Mailing  Chronicle,  which  supported  the  administra- 
tion, but  was  particularly  friendly  to  the  Vice-President  It  was  edited 
by  Dr.  Peter  Irving,  and  in  its  columns  Washington  Irving,  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  the  editor's  younger  brother,  first  appeared  as  a  writer  under 
the  name  of  Jonatlian  Oldstyle.  Burr  often  clipped  these  essays  from 
the  journal  and  inclosed  them  in  his  letters  tO  Theodosia.  The  three 
t  entered  upon  a  paper  war  in  which  they  were  ably  sus- 

iC  €OiHiimptioii  in  1304,  and  wu  buried  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  naar 
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tained  by  the  leading  men  of  their  respective  parties.  Their  columns 
teemed  with  personal  invective  and  low  satire.  Several  duels  were  the 
result  On  one  occasion  Matthew  L  Davis  sallied  forth  in  WaU  Street, 
pistol  in  hand,  expecting  to  shoot  Cheetham  at  sight,  who,  however,  kept 
out  of  the  way,  aud  the  affair  ended  without  bloodshed  When  Philip 
Hamilton  was  killed,  Coleman,  shocked  by  the  occurrence,  denounced 
in  the  Evening  Posft  the  practice  of  dueling  as  a  "  horrid  custom,"  and 
strongly  urged  "  l^islative  interference."  Yet  Coleman  and  Cheetham 
were  both  duelists.  And  it  was  a  period  when  dueling  was  a  fashion- 
able recreation.  Cheetham  was  some  years  younger  than  Coleman,  and 
gloried  in  encountering  difficulties.  He  appeared  in  public  with  bold 
£ace  and  majestic  bearing.  Coleman  was  smaller,  of  delicate  structure, 
and  looked  grave  and  pensive.  Cheetham  had  cultivated  his  mind  by 
historical  reading,  and  was  familiar  with  the  poets;  his  writings  were 
curt  and  concise,  Coleman's  often  verbose.  Cheetham  could  fell  at  one 
blow ;  Coleman  delighted  in  protracted  torture.  Neither  was  deficient 
in  pointed  epithets  aud  lacerating  remarks.  Cheetham  was  ardent,  pas- 
sionate, and  forgiving.  Coleman  was  self-poised,  cold,  and  long  harbored 
an  imaginary  injury.  Each  delighted  in  the  prostration  of  a  victim, 
but  Coleman  was  the  more  politic  and  pnident  of  the  two.  The  idols 
of  Cheetham  were  Jefferson  aud  Geoi^e  Clinton ;  the  idol  of  Coleman 
was  Hamilton.  Burr  had  no  chance  with  either,  and  was  offensive  to 
botL  Dr.  Francis  writes  of  these  two  editors :  "  With  all  their  faults, 
they  diffused  much  truth  as  well  as  error ;  they  advanced  the  power  of 
the  press  in  talents  and  in  improved  knowledge;  and  they  aided  the 
progress  of  literary  culture."  ^ 

On  one  occasion  a  duel  between  Coleman  and  Cheetham  was  arranged, 
but  after  considerable  negotiation  between  the  friends  of  the  parties 
Judge  Brockholst  Livingston,  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting,  had  the 
I^incipals  arrested  Thus  hostilities  ended.  But  out  of  the  affair  grew 
another  quarrel  which  led  to  one  of  the  most  diabolical  duels  in  the 
annals  of  dueling.  Thompson,  one  of  Cheethaiii*s  friends,  the  brother 
of  Jeremiah  Thompson,  once  collector  of  the  port,  thi-ew  some  doubt  on 
Coleman's  courage,  and  said  he  "  had  shown  the  white  feather."  Where- 
upon Coleman  challenged  Thompson.  Washington  Morton  carried  the 
fatal  missive.  Cheetham  acted  as  Thompson's  second.  The  duel  took 
place  in  Love  Lane,  now  Twenty-first  Street.^     It  was  in  the  year  1803. 

*  (HdXew  York,  by  Dr.  Francis,  p.  335  ;  History  of  Journalism,  by  Hudson,  p.  146,  217  ; 
HUdreth,  II.  458.     The  New  York  Ewning  Post  was  first  issued  November  16,  1801. 

'  The  pUce  of  this  duel  has  been  variously  located.  Some  writers  say  it  was  at  or  near 
WaahingtoD  Square,  then  the  Potters'  Field,  but  I^ove  I^ne  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
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An  anonymous  letter  was  received  in  the  morning  by  a  well-known 
physician  and  surgeon,  stating  that  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  that 
day  he  would  find  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bowling  Green,  at  the  foot 
of  Broadway,  a  horse  and  gig,  which  he  was  desired  to  appropriate  and 
drive  to  a  spot  designated,  where  his  services  might  be  required.  It  was 
a  moonlight  night,  and  finding  the  gig  as  stated,  he  obeyed  the  request, 
reaching  the  point  in  time  to  hear  pistol-shots,  and  see  one  man  holding 

up  another.    A  voice  called  to  him :  "  Are  you  Dr. ?  '*   He  replied  in 

the  affirmative.  "This  gentleman  requires  your  assistance,"  continued 
the  speaker,  who  was  no  other  than  Cheetham,  "  be  good  enough  to  take 
charge  of  him  and  place  him  with  his  friends  " ;  then  gently  laid  the  figure 
he  held  upon  the  git)und,  and  disappeared  in  the  same  direction  as  Cole- 
man and  his  second.  The  surgeon  raised  the  bleeding  man,  stanched 
his  wound  as  well  as  he  was  able,  but  saw  that  it  was  mortal  He  bore 
him  dying  to  the  house  of  his  sister  in  the  city,  laid  him  upon  the  door- 
step, rang  the  bell,  and  departed.  When  the  family  found  him,  he  was 
alone,  and  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  better  cause  refused  to  disclose  the 
name  of  his  antagonist,  or  give  any  account  of  the  affair.  He  simply 
said  he  had  been  honorably  treated,  and  requested  that  no  effort  should 
be  made  to  find  or  molest  the  parties  concerned.  He  died,  and  Coleman 
attended  to  his  business  as  usuaL 

Jefferson  regardM  the  religion  of  the  country  as  no  better  than  a  mis- 
chievous delusion.  John  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  other  leading  men  of  the 
Federal  party  believed  that  religion  furnished  the  only  solid  support  for 
morality.  Jefferson  detested  the  clergy,  who  were  constantly  twitting  him 
about  his  infidel  opinions.  The  Federalists  respected  the  clei^  as  men 
of  superior  education,  intelligence,  and  character,  who  in  conjunction  with 
the  lawyers  were  as  much  the  natural  leaders  of  New  England  opinion  as 
the  slaveholding  planters  were  the  natural  political  leaders  in  Virginia. 
Jefferson  commiserated  the  unfortunate  priest-ridden  communities,  led  by 
(he  nose  by  a  body  of  men  at  enmity  against  science  and  truth  and  popu- 
lar rights;  while  the  Federalists  requested  to  be  informed  in  what 
xespect  the  religious  bigotiy  of  the  clergy  was  at  all  worse  than  Jefferson's 
political  bigotry  ? 

Jefferson  abolished  levees,  lest  the  custom  introduced  by  Washington 

lead  to  (he  ceremonials  of  a  court    The  Federalists  said  it  was  because 

the  new  city  of  Washington  was  nothing  l)ut  a  little  village  in  the  woods, 

vheie  (here  was  no  occasion  for  levees.     Mrs.  Madison  revived  the  usage 

b  yean  later,  and  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time.    Jeffei-son 

^  the  kingly  custom  of  speeches  and  answers  at  the  opening  oi 

i»  subetituting  a  written  message  to  be  read  by  the  clerk.    The 
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Federalists  ina1ici9usly  suggested  it  was  on  account  of  JefTerson's  tall 
nogainly  figure,  and  total  destitution  of  gifts  as  a  jmblic  speaker.  It  was 
told  in  France  that  Jefferson  on  tlie  day  of  his  iuauguration  "rode  on 
horseback  to  the  capital  without  a  single  giianl  or  even  a  servant  in  his 
train,  dismounted  without  assistance,  and  hitched  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
to  the  palisades."  However  that  way  have  been,  he  was  scarcely  less 
fond  of  fine  horses  than  Washington  himself.  Within  two  months  after 
hecoming  President  he  purcliased  four  fiery  full-blooded  bays  for  the  use 
<tf  his  carriage  in  Washington.  His  coachman,  Joseph  Do\igberty,  writes 
Miss  Randolph,  Jefferson's  great  granddaughter,  "  wits  never  so  happy  as 
when  seated  on  the  boN  behind  this  spirited  and  showy  team."  On  his 
journeys  to  Monticello  Jefferson  usu- 
ally traveled  in  his  phaeton,  or  in  a 
one-borse  chair  —  a  favorite  vehicle  at 
that  time  in  New  York  City.  Hamilton 
possessed  asimilar  horse  chair  in  which 
he  drove  daily  from  his  place  of  busi- 
np^  in  the  city  to  his  countrj-sent  on 
Wiishiugton  Heights  during  the  last 

two  years  of  his  life.  .    „      ^^  .   ,_, 

,  '  1  T  «•  .  -1        ■  OiwMorw  Ch»ir,  1803. 

It  seems  tluit  Jetferson,  while  giv- 
ing up  many  of  the  fonns,  clung  with  instinctive  tenacity  to  the  sub- 
Btince  of  power.  His  theories  were  not  alisoliitely  practical.  He  found 
it  wise  and  well  in  the  coiistmctive  part  of  politics  to  copy  the  models 
he  had  so  vigorously  criticised.  And  as  reganls  the  innchineiy  of  govern- 
ment prepared  by  the  Federalists,  it  was  ailopted  by  the  Republicans 
without  essential  change. 

Hatutlton  had  purchased  an  estate  iinil  built  a  country  mansion  on  the 
upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  then  ciglit  or  more  miles  fioin  the  city, 
which  he  called  "  The  Grange,"  from  the  ancestral  seat  of  his  grandfather 
in  Scotland.  The  timber  for  the  house  is  said  to  have  been  a  present 
from  Mrs.  Hamilton's  father,  General  Schuyler.  Its  situation  was  com- 
mandiug,  about  half-way  between  tlie  Hudson  uml  Ilarlcm  Itiveis.  It 
was  a  square  wooden  structure  of  two  stories,  with  laige  i-ooiiiy  basement, 
omaiuental  balustrades,  and  immense  chiniiiGy -stacks.  Its  rooms  were 
spacious  and  numerous,  its  drawing-ruum  doui^  were  mirroi's,  and  its 
workmanship  generally  solid  and  substantial.  To  this  pleasant  home 
Hamilton  removes)  his  family  in  the  spring  of  ISOii.  He  attended 
personally  to  the  enibcUishment  of  his  grounds,  the  planting  of 
flowers,  of  ahtubbery,  and  of  trees.  He  wmtc  to  I'iiii^kney  for  some  Caiu- 
Una  melon-seeds  for  bis  new  garden,  and  some  panxiuets  for  his  daughter. 
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remarking,  "  A  garden,  you  know,  is  n  very  usual  refiigp  for  a  disappoinUnl 
politician."    He  planted  u  grove  wf  tliirt^en  giuii-tvees  a  few  rods  from  tlie 

house,    to    sytnlwli/i- 

the  thirteen    original 

StJiles  of  the  I'liion  — 

which,  having  reached 

proiKirtions, 

I  still    survive,  and  ai'e 

'  deftly   shown    in   the 

sketch. 

On  the  23d  of  June 
Vice-  I'l-esident  Burr's 
V  Theodosia  arrived  from 
1}  spend  the  remainder  of 
J  New  York.  She  wrott*  l<> 
her  husband  the  next  day:  "1  have  '^wy 
returned  from  a  ride  in  tlie  conntrv  and 
a  visit  to  Richmond  Hill.  Never  <Iid  1 
behold  this  islaml  so  beautifnl.  Tlie  \ii- 
riety  of  vivid  f^nt-ns,  the  finely  pultivated 
V  fields  and  giiniciis,  the  neat,  cool  air  of  llie 
cit's  boxes,  peeping  through  stmight  rows 
of  tail  poplare,  and  the  elegance  of  some 
gentlemen's  seat.",  commanding  a  view  of 
the  majestic  Hudson  and  the  high  dark 
shores  of  New  Jei-sey,  altogether  form  a 
scene  so  lively,  so  touching,  and  to  me  so 
new,  that  I  was  in  constant  raptnre."  Two  days  later  she  wix>te  i  "  I 
dined  the  other  day  with  Mrs.  Montgomeiy.  The  Chancellor  (Livingston) 
has  sent  her  out  a  list  of  statues,  which  are  to  he  so  exactly  imitated  in 
plaster  as  to  lea\'e  the  dilTei'ence  of  materials  only.  The  statues  are  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  Venus  de'  Medicis,  Laoco<iu  and  his  children,  Antinous, 
and  some  others.  The  patriotic  citizens  of  New  York  are  now  subscrib- 
ing to  the  iniporttition  of  a  set  here  for  the  good  of  the  public.  If  they 
are  really  perfect  imitations,  tliey  will  be  a.  gi'eat  acquisition  to  the  city." 
Vice-Pi-esident  Biiir  had  for  some  yeare  li^■ed  in  a  style  of  ostentatious 
elegance.  He  bad  a  handsomely  fuiuished  city  home  in  addition  to  his 
country  residence  at  llichmnnd  Hill,  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants,  a 
French  cook,  half  a  dozen  fine  hoi-se.'*,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  chosen 
libraries  in  the  city,  ami  the  walls  of  both  his  houses  were  hun';  with 
paintings  that  ministered  to  a  refiued  and  cultivated  taste,     liiclinioixl 
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Hill  was  without  exception  the  most  delightful  country-seat  on  the 
island  It  was  a  rranie  building  of  massive  architecture,  with  a  lofty 
portico  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  the  front  walls  decorated  with  pilas- 
ters of  the  same  order,  and  distinguished  on  every  side  by  rich  though  sober 
uiiiament.  It  was  historically  attractive,  having  been  the  headquarters  of 
Washington  in  1776,  as  the  reader  will  i-emember ;  Loixl  Dorchester,  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  and  other  English  noblemen  wei-e  dwellere  under  its  roof 
during  the  Wiir ;  it  was  the  home  of  Vice-  Pi-esident  Adams  while  New 
Yi>rk  was  the  capital  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  had  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  notable  festival  Vice-Pi*esident  Bun*,  not  less  than  his  prede- 
ce:^sors,  had  thrown  open  its  doo.i's  to  distinguished  guests.  Jerome  Bona- 
parte was  entertained  at  dinner,  and  at  breakfast,  by  Buit  just  before  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Patterson,  large  companies  being  invited  to  meet  him 
on  lx)th  occasions.  Talleyrand  and  Volney  were  frequent  visitors  while 
they  were  in  this  country ;  and  almost  every  European  personage  of  note 
was  from  time  to  time  welcomed  by  its  courtly  pi-oprietor. 

Theodosia  Buit,  whose  beauty,  wit,  and  melancholy  histoiy  constitute 
one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  of  American  private  life,  was  the  idol 
of  her  father,  and,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Burr,  his  pupil,  confidant,  and 
friend.  She  l)ecanie  one  of  the  best  educated  women  of  her  time  and'countiy. 
During  her  father's  public  life  she  translated  for  his  use  the  Constitution 
•jf  the  United  States  into  the  French  language.  While  Burr  was  a  sen- 
ator in  Philadelphia  Brant  visited  the  Quaker  City,  creating  a  sensation. 
Buit  enterUiined  him  at  dinner  in  company  with  Talleyrand,  Volney,  and 
nxXxf^T  notable  characters.  When  Brant  left  for  New  York  he  boi'e  a 
It'tii'i  fniin  BuiT  t4)  his  daughter  Theodosia,  who  was  then  fourteen  yeai's 
"t*  aire.  The  graceful  girl  received  the  forest  chief  with  courtesy,  and 
tendered  the  hospitalities  of  her  father^s  house  by  giving  him  a  dinner- 
jiarty,  choosing  for  her  guests  some  of  the  most  eminent  gentlemen  of 
the  city,  amon;^  whom  were  Bishop  Moore,  Dr.  Bard,  and  Dr.  Hosack. 
She  wrote  to  her  father  that  in  marketing  for  the  occasion  she  was  puzzled 
to  know  what  dishes  would  suit  the  palate  of  a  savage  warrior!  In  view 
uf  the  manv  tales  she  had  heard  of 

**  The  caiiniluils  tliat  oarli  other  eat, 
The  anthrojMiphaj^i,  ami  men  whose  heads 
Do  ^row  lieiieath  theii  shoulders," 

*  A\tt  hail  a  mind.*'  she  said,  "  to  lay  the  ho.si)ital  undfr  contribution  for 
.1  iiunian  head  to  1x3  served  up  like  a  boar's  head  in  ancient  hall  barbaric. 
iJut  after  all  he  was  a  most  Christian  and  civilized  guest  in  his  manners." 
Tlie  marriage  of  Theodosia  in  1801  to  Joseph  Alston,  of  Soutli  Carolina, 
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afterwards  governor  of  bis  native  State,  by  no  means  terniiDated  the  play- 
ful, tender,  confiding  I'elations  between  the  father  and  daughter.  Their 
ietters  were  constantly  flying  backward  and  forward  to  each  other.     I'iiiit 

still  guided  her 
intellectual  tastes. 
■■  Itetter  lose  your 
bend  than  your 
liabits  of  study," 
lie  wrote.  And 
Theodosia  amused 
ber  fatiierwith  her 
sp  lightly  huiimr 
and  cheered  him 
with  her  affectiou. 
She  visited  him 
fi'equently,  and  de- 
clared on  all  oc- 
casions that  the 
society  of  New 
York  was  so  supe- 
rior to  that  of  ilie 
South  that  a  wo- 
man must  be  a  fool 
who  denied  it 

The  lovely  Tlieo- 
dosia  was  often  a 
guest  of  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton. Indeed,  tliere  had  always  beGn  friendly  visiting  between  tlie  fami- 
lies, and  Hamilton  himself  dined  at  Buit's  table  occasionally,  and  Burr 
at  Hamilton's.  They  met  also  at  tlie  houses  of  common  friends,  and  cou- 
sulted  together  on  poiuts  of  law.  Theoilosia  was  itmcb  petted  and 
caressed  by  the  Livingstons.  She  was  invited  with  others  a  few  weeks 
jtrior  to  her  wedding  by  Mayor  Eilwaiil  Livingston  to  visit  a  frigate 
then  lying  in  the  harbor.  One  of  the  mayor's  characteristic  puns  on 
the  occasion  is  related  by  his  biogra]>her.  On  the  way  Livingston,  in 
the  liveliest  manner,  exclaimed,  "Xovv,  Tlieodosia,  you  must  bring  niinc 
of  your  sparks  on  boanl  Tliey  have  a  ma<,'aziiie  there,  and  we  should 
all  be  blown  up." 

Meanwhile  Vice-President  Run-  was  using  every  means  to  create  a 
party  of  his  owa  He  aimed  to  V  an  inde]>endent  power  in  politics. 
He  never  quarreled  openly  with  thi'  I'lvsiilent.  although  it  was  well  uu- 
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dentood  that  the  two  chiefSs  were  at  cross  purposes  as  far  as  party  man- 
agement was  concerned.  Burr  dined  with  Jefferson  occasionally.  He 
was  also  on  formal  terms  of  friendship  with  Secretary  Madison.  Theo- 
dosia  and  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Madison  were  apparently  intimate.  But 
JefiTerson's  distrust  was  on  the  increase.  Bun*  was  deeply  angered  when 
he  lost  his  seat  in  1802  through  Clintonian  influence,  after  a  hotly  con- 
tested election,  as  director  of  the  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York.  Hence- 
forward the  influence  and  power  of  that  institution  were  used  against  the 
man  to  whom  it  owed  its  existence.  John  Swartwout,  who  also  lost  his 
seat  in  the  directorship,  was  one  of  Burr's  most  devoted  friends,  and  loudly 
accused  De  Witt  Clinton  of  opposing  Burr  on  personal  and  selfish  grounds. 
Clinton,  hearing  of  it,  called  him  "  a  liar,  a  scoundrel,  and  a  villaia''  The 
result  was  a  challenge  from  Swartwout,  which  ended  in  a  duel  at 
Hoboken,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  conflicts  of  the  kind  that  ever 
occurred  in  this  country.  Clinton's  second  was  Eichard  Biker,  afterward 
City  Recorder,  and  Swartwout's  was  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith.  The  surgeons 
were  John  H.  Douglass  and  Isaac  Ledyard.  The  arrangements  were 
elaliorate  and  positive,  being  drawn  up  formally  in  ten  articles 
and  duly  signed  The  newspapers  of  the  day  described  the  scene 
on  the  ground.  The  first  fire  was  ineffectual  Clinton  through  his 
second  asked  Swartwout  if  he  was  satisfied,  who  replied  in  the  negative. 
They  fired  again  without  effect,  and  Clinton  made  the  same  inquiries  and 
received  the  same  answers.  A  third  shot  was  exchanged  without  injury, 
although  the  ball  passed  through  Clinton's  coat.  Again  Clinton  dis- 
claimed having  any  enmity  towards  Swartwout  and  asked  if  he  was  satis- 
fied Swartwout  responded  promptly  and  positively  in  the  negative  until 
a  written  apology  was  signed.  Clinton  read  the  paper,  and  handed  it  back, 
saying  he  would  sooner  fire  all  night  than  ask  Swartwout's  pardon.  The 
parties  again  took  their  stations  and  fired  a  fourth  shot ;  Clinton's  ball 
struck  Swartwout's  leg  a  little  below  the  knee.  Clinton  offered  to  shake 
hands  and  bury  the  circumstances  in  oblivion  ;  but  Swartwout,  standing 
erect,  positively  declined  anything  short  of  an  ample  apology,  and  they  fired 
the  fifth  shot,  Swartwout  receiving  another  ball  in  the  left  leg  about  five' 
inches  above  the  ankle.  Swartwout  coolly  insisted  upon  taking  another 
shot,  but  Clinton  left  his  place  and  refused  to  fire  again.  The  surgeons 
dressed  Swartwout's  wounds,  and  all  returned  to  the  city.  It  is  said  that 
after  the  last  shot  Clinton  appi*oached  Swartwout,  and  offering  his  hand 
said,  "  I  am  sorry  I  have  hurt  you  so  much."  Then  turning  to  Colonel 
Smith,  added,  "  I  wish  I  had  the  principal  here,"  referring  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent Burr.  The  next  year  De  Witt  Clinton  was  cliallenj^ed  by  Senator 
Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  another  of  Burr's  adhei-ents,  but  the  matter  was 
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peaxsefuUy  arranged    A  few   months  later  Richard  Siker  fought  with 
Robert  Swartwout  and  was  severely  wounded. 

Tlie  erection  of  a  new  City  Hall,  only  fourteen  years  from  the  time  of 
the  libeml  expenditures  upon  Federal  Hall  in  Wall  Street  prior  to  Wash- 
ington's inauguration,  indicates  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  city 
during  that  short  period.    Mayor  Edwaixl  Livingston  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  structure  in  1803.    The  barren  and  uninvitins: 

180S. 

common  assumed  a  new  character,  and  the  church-goers  paused 
every  summer  morning,  before  entering  the  sanctuary  on  the  corner  of 
Beekman  Street,  to  note  the  progress  of  the  builders.  The  front  and  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  were  constructed  of  white  marble,  but  a  dark- 
colored  stone  was  thought  good  enough  for  the  rear  or  northern  wall,  since 
"  it  would  be  out  of  sight  to  all  the  world." 
An  appalling  visitation  of  yellow  fever  not  only  suspended  the  work  in 
July,  but  spread  consternation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  New  York.  The  first  case  was  announced  on  the  20th,  and  by 
the  1st  of  August  the  public  alarm  was  so  great  and  universal  that  all  who 
could  leave  the  city  had  fled  to  places  of  safety.  Mayor  Livingston  re- 
mained at  his  post,  regarding  himself  bound,  as  by  a  sacred  contract,  to  face 
the  terrible  enemy,  and  alleviate  suffering  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  It 
was  a  display  of  heroic  philanthropy  which  a  lifetime  of  ordinary  official 
duty  would  never  have  called  into  exercise.  He  visited  the  hospitals  every 
day,  required  all  new  cases  in  any  part  of  the  city  to  be  reported  to  him 
personally,  supplied  the  needs  of  the  poor,  encouraged  nurses  and  physi- 
cians by  his  presence  and  his  undismayed  cheerfulness,  and  even  went 
about  the  streets  at  night  to  see  for  himself  if  the  watchmen  were 
vigilant 

The  scouige  continued  until  the  end  of  October.    The  fearless  mayor 
did  not  escape.    He  was  seized  with  the  fever  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  but  recovered  after  a  severe  illness.    While  he  was  lying 
veiy  low  he  was  the  object  of  extraordinary  popular  gratitude  and  regard. 
His  physiciau,  calling  for  Madeira  to  administer  to  him,  found  that  not 
bottle  of  that  or  of  any  other  wine  was  left  in  his  cellar,  he  having  be- 
ared it  all  upon  others.    As  soon  as  the  fact  became  known  the  best 
•  were  sent  in  from  every  directioiL    Young  men  vied  with  each 
Air  the  privily  of  watching  at  his  bedside.    And  a  crowd  thronged 
neu  his  door  or  loitered  in  the  Bowling  Oreen  to  obtain  the 
of  his  condition. 
Bsoence  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  and  hailed  with 
vcde  city.    He  had,  however,  arisen  from  a  sick-bed  to 
trial.    While  the  })estileuce  was  raging  he  discovered 
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that  a  confidential  clerk  had  embezzled  a  lai^ge  portion  of  the  public  funds 
consigned  to  his  chaise.  With  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  he  had  im- 
prudently left  the  management  of  money  affairs  to  subordinates,  and  thus, 
to  liis  keen  mortification,  found  himself  indebted  to  the  United  States, 
witliout  means  in  his  possession  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  He  at 
once  voluntarily  surrendered  all  his  property  I'or  the  security  of  the  gov- 
ernment He  then  resigned  both  his  offices,  although  offering  to  dischaige 
the  duties  of  mayor  until  the  restoration  of  the  public  health. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  the  diplomacy  of  Chancellor  Livingston 
at  the  Court  of  France  resulted  in  a  national  bargain  with  Napoleon 
for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  —  or  the  Province  of  Orleans,  compris- 
ing the  present  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minne- 
aota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and   the    Indian   Territory  —  which  not  only 
added  an  enormous  territory  to  the  United   States,  but  secured  com- 
pensation for  the   numerous  spoliations   by  the   French   on  our  com- 
merce.   This  vast  region  had  been  recovered  to  France  from  Spain  by 
Napoleon  in  1800 ;  and  through  Chancellor  Livingston's  masterly  man- 
agement, aided  by  James  Monroe,  who  arrived  in  Paris  a  few  days  before 
the  negotiation  was  concluded,  it  was  actually  sold  to  the  United  States 
for  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.     The  American  flag  was  first  raised 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803. 

Edlward  Livingston  had  been  in  close  correspondence  with  his  brother 

on  the  subject,  and  the  pit>spect  suddenly  opening  to  New  Orleans  of 

becoming  a  great  commercial  city,  and  to  Louisiana  of  becoming  a  mother 

of  many  States,  he  determined  to  repair  to  the  new  territory  and  try  to 

mend  his  fortunes.     He  understood  the  French  language,  and  in  entering 

upon  practice  at  the  New  Orleans  bar  frequently  ai'gued  his  cases  in  that 

tougue.    The  records  of  the  court  were  kept  in  English.    But  it  was  often 

necessary,  and  it  was  the  constant  practice,  to  translate  the  pleadings  and 

ftfterwaids  all  the  evidence  into  French,  Spanish,  or  German,  and  sonie- 

tuiies  into  all  these,  in  order  to  reach  the  comprehension  of  the  whole 

jury.    A  sworn  interpreter  was  attached  to  the  court,  but  Livingston 

spoke  all  these  languages  himself,  which  reflects  much  credit  upon  his 

Xew  York  education. 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  appointed  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  place  of 
Edward  Livingston.  He  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  having 
Wn  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1802  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Cen- 
tral John  Armstrong,  and  taken  a  seat  by  the  side  of  Gouverneur  Morris. 
I'Ut  there  was  a  degree  and  variety  of  power  in  the  mayoralty  of  the 
metropolis  at  that  time  for  which  a  senatoi-slnp  might  well  l)e  exchanged. 
Thus  he  resigned  his  post  as  a  senator  to  accept  and  enter  upon  his  duties 
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as  a  mayor.  He  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age,  active,  resolute,  and 
eminently  progressive.  His  brain  was  prolific  in  civic  and  philanthropic 
schemes.  What  Franklin  in  his  generation  did  for  Philadelphia,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  half  a  century  later,  accomplished  for  New  York.  But  we 
will  not  anticipate. 

Vice-President  Burr  found,  as  the  new  year  opened,  that  his  political  for- 
tunes were  less  promising  than  hitherto.     His  aspirations  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  nation  might  as  well  be  buried.     In  politics  he 
never  had  any  real  basis,  such  as  ideas  of  magnitude,  strong  convic- 
tions, or  important  originations.     His   })eculiar  gifts   were   rather  to 
charm  individuals  than  multitudes.     On  the  5th  of  January  he 
wrote  Theodosia  of  the  marriage  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  to  Miss 
Patterson  of  Baltimore,  which  occurred  in  December.     On  the  17th  he 
wrote  her  again  from  Washington :  "  Of  my  plans  for  the  spring 
'  nothing  can  be  said,  for  nothing  is  resolved.     Madame  Bonaparte 
passed  a  week  here.    She  is  a  charming  little  woman  ;  just  the  size  and 
nearly  the  figure  of  Theodosia  Burr  Alston ;  by  some  thought  a  little  like 
her ;  perhaps  not  so  well  in  the  shoulders ;  dresses  with  taste  and  sim- 
plicity ;  has  sense  and  spirit  and  sprightliness."     On  the  30th  he 
*  described  to  Theodosia  his  journey  from  Washington  to  New  York 
with  a  foot  depth  of  snow  upon  the  ground.    He  wrote :  "The  Vice-President 
having  with  great  judgment  and  science  calculated  the  gradations  of  cpld 
in  different  latitudes,  discovered  that  for  every  degree  he  should  go  north 
he  might  count  on  four  and  a  half  inches  of  snow.     Thus  he  was  sure  of 
sixteen  and  a  half  inches  at   Philadelphia,  twenty-one  inches  at  New 
York,  and  so  for  all  intermediate  space.     Hence  he  wisely  concluded  to 
take  oiT  the  wheels  from  his  coachee  and  set  it  on  runners.    Tliis  was  no 
sooner  resolved  than  done.     With  his  sleigh  and  four  horses  he  arrived 
at  Baltimore  at  early  dinner.     Passed  the  evening  with  Madame  Bona- 
parte; all  very  charming.    Came  off  this  morning;  fine  sleighing.    Within 
six  miles  of  the  Susquehanna  the  snow  appeared  thin;   within  four, 
the  ground  was  bare.     He  dragged  on  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  here  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  forlorn  dilemma.    Having  neither  wife  nor 
daughter  near  on  whom  to  vent  spleen  renders  the  case  more  deplor- 
able."    He  added  a  note  to  this  letter  before  it  was  mailed :  "  I  left  my 
runners  and  got  wheels  at  Philadelphia." 

At  a  caucus  in  February  Jefferson  was  unanimously  nominated  for 

re-election;  and  Governor  George  Clinton  was  substituted  for  Burr  as 

a  candidate  for  Vice-President     There  was  to  be  an  election  for  governor 

*  I  New  York,  and  since  Buit  was  left  out  of  the  national  nominations  he 

^  to  see  what  he  could  do  through  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  his 
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own  State.  The  independent  party  known  as  Burrites  had  become  a  rec- 
«»^ni2ed  power  in  New  York,  and  might  draw  assistance  from  both  the  Fed- 
eralists and  Republicans.  Attack  the  aristocratic  combination  of  the 
Clintons  and  Livingstons  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Hamilton  and  the 
Scliuylers  on  the  other,  and  multitudes  would  cleave  to  a  leader  whio  had 
no  liand  of  brothers  to  unite  in  appropriating  the  wealth,  the  patronage, 
an«i  the  authority  of  the  State.  "We  must  make  family  influence  un- 
pi>pular,  and  New  York  will  be  ours,"  said  Burr  to  one  of  his  warm  parti- 
sans on  the  evening  after  his  arrival  from  Washington.  He  spent  about 
two  weeks  in  tlie  city  before  returning  to  the  seat  of  government.  He 
had  always  po.ssesse(l  the  rare  faculty  of  inspiring  reckless  young  men 
with  his  own  daring ;  and  mild-tempered  elderly  gentlemen  were  gi'eatly 
attached  to  him.  There  was  still  another  element,  comprehending  men 
of  all  ages,  which  would  be  a  substantial  support  in  the  emergency.  It 
was  the  new  population  of  the  State  and  city  which  had  been  pouring  in 
from  other  States,  particularly  from  New  England,  freighted  with  all  the 
accumulated  piques  and  prejudices  of  a  century  against  the  ruling  fami- 
lies of  New  York,  with  whom  they  had  no  blood  connection  or  natuml 
sympathy.  Burr  stood  before  them  in  his  prime,  brilliant,  cheerful, 
witty,  fascinating,  with  a  sharp,  kindly  black  eye  —  a  lithe,  stylish,  capti- 
vating man,  with  remarkable  elegance  of  address.  Nothing  daunted  him. 
Nothing  depi*essed  hiuL  Just  before  leaving  New  York  on  his 
return  to  Washington  he  wrote  to  Theodosia :  "  The  Clintons,  Liv- 
iuf^stons,  etc.,  had  not  at  the  last  advice  from  Albany  decided  on  their 
•audidate  for  governor.  Hamilton  is  intriguing  for  any  candidate  who 
*  an  liave  a  chance  of  success  against  A.  B.  He  would  doubtless  become 
the  advocate  even  of  De  Witt  Clinton  if  he  should  be  the  opponent." 

Two  days  later  Vice-President  Burr  was  aimounced  as  an  independent 
candidate    for    governor  of  New    York.     On  the  20th   the  Re-  ^ ,  ^ 
]»ublicans  nominated  Judge  Morgan  Lewis  for  governor,  and  John 
Bnj4>me  for  lieutenant-governor. 

The  storm  commenced  forthwith.  It  was  the  most  inclement  March 
the  political  world  of  New  York  had  ever  known.  The  newspapers  were 
fille«l  with  disgusting  personalities  ;  and  the  war  of  words  raged  unabated 
up  to  the  very  day  of  the  election  in  April.  Burr's  private  character, 
which  no  one  could  honestly  defend,  was  assailed  in  the  most  obnoxious 
luanner.  But  the  Burrites  dwelt  continually  upon  his  admirable  fitness 
f*»r  office  because  he  had  no  tniin  of  family  connections  to  quarter  upon 
tiie  public  treasury.  It  is  curiously  interesting  to  trace  the  course  of 
iiuman  perversity  and  absurdity  in  both  instances.  It  does  not  appear 
thit  Miir  pre* lecessoi-s  were  any  wiser  than  ourselves. 
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Burr's  equanimity  of  temper  was   undisturbed  through   it  all.     He 

wrote  to  Theodosia  on  the  28th  of  March :  "  They  are  very  busy 

here  about  an  election  between  Morgan  Lewis  and  A.  Burr ;  the 

former  supported  by  the  Clintons  and  Livingstons,  the  latter  per  se,     I 

would  send  you  some  new  and  amusing  libels  against  the  Vice-President, 

but  as  you  did  not  send  me  the  speech  ....  it  may  not  be  desired.    I  shall 

get  the  speech,  no  thanks  to  you ;  there  is  a  copy  in  Philadelphia,  for  which 

I  have  written,  and  it  will  come  endorsed  by  the  fair  hand  of  Celeste. 

The  Earl  of  Selkirk  is  here ;  a  frank,  unassuming,  sensible  man  of  al)out 

thirty.     He  dines  with  me  on  Monday."     In  the  midst  of  the 

Anril  0( 

election  tempest  Burr  wrote  to  his  daughter  in  a  similar  easy, 
gossiping  strain :  "  The  thing  began  yesterday,  and  will  terminate  to- 
morrow. My  headquarters  are  in  John  Street,  and  I  have,  since  begin- 
ning this  letter,  been  already  three  times  interrupted."  In  regaixi  to 
summer  arrangements  he  added:  "You  take  Richmond  Hill;  bring  no 
horse  nor  carriage.  I  have  got  a  nice,  new,  beautiful  little  chariot,  made 
purposely  to  please  you.  I  have  also  a  new  coachee,  very  light,  on  an 
entirely  new  construction,  invented  by  the  Vice-President.  Now  these 
two  machines  are  severally  adapted  to  two  horses,  and  you  may  take 
your  choice  of  them.  Of  horses,  I  have  five ;  three  always  and  wholly 
at  your  devotion,  and  the  whole  five  occasionally.  Harry  and  Sam  are 
both  good  coachmen,  either  at  your  orders.  Of  servants,  there  are  enough 
for  family  pui'poses.  Mr.  Alston  may  bring  a  footman.  Anything  further 
will  be  useless ;  he  may,  however,  bring  six  or  eight  of  them  if  he  like. 
The  cellars  and  garrets  are  well  stocked  with  wine,  having  had  a  great 
sui)ply  last  fall."  Before  closing  this  peculiar  epistle  Burr  added,  *'  1 
ibrgot  to  speak  of  the  election.  Both  paities  claim  majorities,  and  there 
never  was,  in  my  opinion,  an  election  of  the  result  of  which  so  little 
judgment  could  be  formed." 

In  the  city  of  New  York  Burr  actually  received  a  majority  of  perhaps 

one  hundred  votes.     But  returns  from  the  country  dispelled  the 

brief  e.xultatioiL    Moi-gan  Lewis  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 

Burr  attributed  his  defeat  mainly  to  the  i)owerful  influence  of  Hamilton, 

who  took  no  active  part  in  the  canvass,  but  whose  opinions  were  freely 

and  perpetually  quoted  by  those  who  did.     Burr  may  have  thought  that 

Hamilton  was  the  only  obstacle  to  his  triumphant  formation  of  a  great 

national  independent  party,  with  i>ossibilities  of  reward  in  the  highest 

•»if^  of  the  people  at  the  end  of  another  four  years.     Parton  says :  "Burros 

^  ro<le  as  buf)yantly  and  as  safely  over  all  disasters  as  a  cork  over  the 

t  of  Niagara."     Hamilton  had  won  immense  glor}'  this  very  .<^priug 

mding,  at  Albany,  before  Chief  Justice  I^wis  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  with  unparalleled  eloquence,  an  editor  of  a  Hudson  newspaper  who 
had  been  indicted  for  a  libel  on  President  Jefl'erson.  Hamilton  had  volun- 
teered to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  he  denounced  the  maxim, 
"  The  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel/'  at  least  in  its  relation  to 
political  publications,  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  American 
institutions.  His  ailment  was  electrical  in  its  effects  upon  his  audience, 
and  it  resulted  in  the  law  of  libels  being  eventually  placed  upon  a  true 
and  correct  foundation,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  the  protection  of  the  good  name  and  reputation  of  every  in- 
dividual citizen. 

Hamilton  had  always  spoken  of  Burr  as  a  dangerous  man.  He  had  no 
faith  in  him.  He  regarded  him  as  an  unprincipled,  reckless,  cool,  design- 
ing villain,  both  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his  political  character,  and  had 
never  hesitated  to  express  that  opinion  while  warning  his  Federal  friends 
against  Burr's  arts  and  intrigues.  During  the  election  struggle  two  letters 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Cooper  were  published  containing  the  two 
following  paragraphs :  *'  General  Hamilton  and  Judge  Kent  have  declared,  in 
substance,  that  they  looked  upon  Mr.  Burr  to  be  a  dangerous  man,  and  one 
who  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  government";  and,  "  I  could 
detail  to  you  a  still  more  despicable  opinion  which  General  Ham- 
ilton has  expressed  of  Mr.  Burr."  It  was  some  weeks  after  the 
election  before  these  came  under  Burr's  notice,  but  he  immediately  re- 
solved to  make  them  the  excuse  for  forcing  Hamilton  into  a  duel. 

William  P.  Van  Ness,  a  young  lawyer  who  was  devoted  to  Burr,  was 
the  bearer  of  Cooper's  printed  letters  to  Hamilton,  with  a  note  from 
Burr  himself  demanding  "  a  prompt  and  unqualified  acknowledgment  or 
denial  of  the  use  of  any  expressions  which  would  warrant  Cooper's  as- 
sertions." 

Hamilton  had  not  before  that  moment  seen  Cooi^er's  letter,  but  he 
perceived  a  settled  intention  of  fixing  a  quaiTel  upon  him.  He  de- 
clined an  immediate  answer :  on  the  20th  he  wrote  at  consider- 
able  length,  declining  to  be  interrogated  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
inferences  which  others  might  have  drawn  from  what  he  had  said  of  a 
pv)litical  opponent  during  fifteen  years'  competition.  He  said  he  could 
not  enter  into  any  explanations  upon  a  basis  so  vague.  But  intimated 
Ills  readiness  to  avow  or  disavow  any  definite  opinion  he  had  expressed 
i^especting  any  gentleman.  Buit  replied  with  sharp  directness,  and 
offensively  criticised  Hamilton's  letter.  "  Political  opposition  can  never 
absolve  gentlemen  from  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws 
of  honor  and  the  rules  of  decorum,"  he  said,  lu  short,  he  required  a 
general    disavowal,  on  the  part  of  Hamilton,  of  any  intention,  in  any 
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conversation  be  might  have  ever  held,  to  convey  impressions  derogatoiy 
to  his  honor. 

It  was  quite  out  of  the  question  for  Hamilton  to  make  any  such  dis- 
avowal. But  desirous  of  depriving  Burr  of  any  possible  pretext  for 
persisting  in  his  murderous  intentions,  he  made  several  attempts  at  pacific 
arrangements,  which  Burr  arrogantly  pronounced  "  mere  evasions." 
'  The  challenge  was  finally  given  and  accepted.  Judge  Nathaniel 
Pendleton,  acting  for  Hamilton,  stated  that  a  court  was  then  sitting  in 
which  Hamilton  had  much  business  to  transact,  and  some  delay  was  una- 
voidable, as  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  his  clients  to  embarrassments, 
loss,  or  delay.  Thus  the  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  11th  of  July, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  the  interim  Burr  and  Hamilton  went  about  their  daily  business  as 
usual.  It  was  afterwards  remembered  of  Hamilton  that  he  pleaded  his 
causes  and  consulted  his  clients  with  all  his  wonted  vigor,  courtesy,  and 
address.  His  beloved  wife  saw  no  cloud  upon  his  brow  as  he  returned  to 
The  Grange  every  afternoon.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  two  adversaries 
met  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Cincinnati,  of  which  Hamilton  had 
been  president  since  the  death  of  Washington,  and  of  which  Burr  was  a 
member.  Hamilton,  as  master  of  the  feast,  was  overflowing  as  usual 
with  vivacity.  He  was  urged  to  sing  the  only  song  he  ever  sang  or  knew, 
the  famous  ballad  of  The  Drum,  and  although  he  seemed  more  reluctant 
than  usual  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  company,  he  said  at  last, 
"  Well,  you  shall  have  it."  He  sang  in  his  best  manner,  greatly  delight- 
ing all  present.  Burr  was  never  a  fluent  talker  in  public  places,  but  an 
excellent  listener.  It  was  noticed  that  he  was  even  more  silent  than 
usual  on  this  occasioa  When  Hamilton  commenced  singing,  Burr  turned 
towards  him  and  leaning  upon  the  table  watched  him  closely  until  the 
song  was  finished. 

It  was  on  a  warm  bright  summer  morning  that  these  •two  political 
chieftains  stood  before  each  other  prepared  for  mortal  combat. 
The  place  where  they  fought  was  the  singularly  secluded  grassy 
ledge  or  shelf  in  the  woods  at  Weehawken,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
so  many  deadly  encounter.  It  was  many  feet  above  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  picturesquely  shaded  with  the  tangled  cedare  which  almost 
totally  obscured  the  view  of  New  York  City  in  the  distance.  No  resi- 
dence was  within  sight  on  that  shore  of  the  Hudson,  there  were  no  roads 
leading  to  or  from  the  spot,  and  no  footpath  existed  in  any  direction. 
Parties  coming  from  the  city  in  boats  clambered  up  the  ragged  rocky 
heights  as  best  they  could,  and  every  pi^ecaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
discovery. 
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On  this  fatal  morning  Burr  and  his  friends  arrived  half  an  hour  be- 
fore Hamilton,  and  ordered  their  boat  moored  a  few  yards  down  the  river. 
Hamilton's  boat  was  seen  approaching  at  precisely  the  moment  expected. 
The  principals  and  seconds  exchanged  the  usual  salutations  as  they  met 
The  distance,  twelve  paces,  was  carefully  measured.  Lots  were  cast 
for  the  choice  of  position,  and  to  decide  who  should  give  the  wotxL  It 
fell  in  both  cases  to  Judge  Pendleton,  the  second  of  Hamilton.  The 
principals  were  placed,  Hamilton  looking  over  the  river  toward  the  city, 
and  Burr  turned  toward  the  heights,  under  which  they  stood.  As  the 
pistol  was  placed  in  Hamilton's  hand  Pendleton  asked,  "  Will  you  have 
the  hair-spring  set  ?  *'  "  Not  this  time,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  Pendleton 
then  explained  to  both  principals  the  rules  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
with  regard  to  the  firing  —  after  the  woi-d  "  present "  they  were  to  fire  as 
soon  as  they  pleased.     The  seconds  then  withdrew  the  usual  distance. 

•*  Are  you  ready  ? "  said  Pendleton.  Both  answered  in  the  affirmative 
A  moment's  pause  ensued.  The  word  was  given.  Burr  raised  his  pistol, 
took  aim,  and  fired.  Hamilton  almost  instantly  fell,  his  pistol  going  off 
involuntarily.  Dr.  Hosack  and  Mr.  Matthew  L  Davis,  listening  atten- 
tively below,  heard  the  report  of  the  pistols,  and  with  the  boatmen  hurried 
up  the  rocks,  while  Burr,  shielded  from  their  observation  by  an  umbrella 
in  the  hands  of  Van  Ness,  stepped  briskly  down  the  steep  to  the  boat, 
and  was  rowed  swiftly  across  the  river  to  Richmond  HilL  Dr.  Hosack 
found  Hamilton  half  lying,  half  sitting  on  the  grass,  supported  in  the  arms 
of  Pendleton,  and  apparently  in  a  dying  condition.  "  Doctor,"  he  said, 
**  this  is  a  mortal  wound,"  and  immediately  swooned  away.  A  brief  ex- 
amination convinced  Dr.  Hosack  that  all  attempts  to  save  his  life  would 
be  fruitless,  and  the  inanimate  form  was  lifted  tenderly  and  borne  down 
the  ragged  declivity  to  the  boat. 

As  the  little  craft  moved  slowly  out  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Hudsf>n  Hamilton  revived,  and  glancing  about  him  observed  his  pistoL 
•  Take  care  of  that  pistol,"  he  remarked  feebly,  "  it  is  undischarged,  and 
^till  cocked  ;  it  may  go  off  and  do  harm.  Pendleton  knows  that  I  did 
n«»t  intend  to  fire  at  him."  "  Yes,"  replied  Pendleton  sadly,  "  I  have 
already  made  Dr.  Hosack  acquainted  with  your  determination  as  to.  that." 

Hamilton  then  closed  his  eyes  and  remained  tranquil,  except  to  ask 
the  doctor  once  or  twice  how  he  found  his  pulse,  until  they  neared  the 
wharf,  when  he  .said,  "  Let  Mrs  Hamilton  be  immediately  sent  for ;  let 
the  event  be  gradually  broken  to  her,  but  ^ive  her  hopes."  Looking  up 
he  saw  his  devoted  friend,  Mr.  Bayard,  waiting  at  the  landing  in  great 
agitation,  having  heard  from  his  servant  that  Hamilton  with  his  two 
friends  had  crossed  the  river  together,  and  of  course  divined  the  nature 
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A  their  errand.  Bayard  burst  into  tears  and  lamentations  when  Dr. 
Hosack  called  to  him  to  have  a  cot  prepared.  The  dying  statesman 
watched  the  scene  calmly,  and  gave  the  necessary  directions  for  his  removal. 
He  was  borne  to  Bayard's  house,  and  everything  that  medical  skill  or 
human  love  could  suggest  was  done  for  his  comfort..  Dr.  Wright  Post 
was  immediately  called  in,  but  like  Dr.  Hosack  saw  no  possible  hope  of 
Hamilton's  recovery.  General  Key,  the  French  Consul,  invited  the 
surgeons  of  the  French  frigates  in  the  harbor  to  hasten  to  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Hosack  and  Di".  Post,  which  they  did,  but  were  convinced  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  Hamilton's  relief. 

The  most  touching  picture  was  when  Mrs.  Hamilton  with  their  seven 
children  appeared  at  his  bedside  overwhelmed  with  anguish  unspeakable. 
His  mind  still  retained  all  its  marvelous  strength,  and  although  he  fre- 
quently murmured  in  low  accents  to  his  physician  and  others  who  were 
administering  to  his  necessities, "  My  beloved  wife  and  children,"  as  if 
his  anxiety  was  chiefly  for  them,  yet  his  fortitude  triumphed  over  the 
situation.  "  Once,  indeed,"  wrote  Dr.  Hosack, "  at  the  sight  of  his  children, 
brought  to  the  bedside  together,  seven  in  number,  his  utterance  forsook 
him ;  he  opened  his  eyes,  gave  them  one  look,  and  closed  his  eyes  again 
until  they  were  taken  away.  As  a  proof  of  his  extraordinary  composure 
of  mind,  let  me  add,"  continues  Dr.  Hosack,  "  that  he  alone  could  calm 
the  frantic  grief  of  his  wife.  '  Bememier,  my  Eliza,  you  are  a  Christian, 
were  the  expressions  with  which  he  frequently,  with  a  firm  voice,  but 
in  a  pathetic  and  impressive  manner,  addressed  her.  His  words,  and  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered,  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory." 
Hamilton  lingered  in  great  agony  through  the  day  and  night,  and  until 
two  o'clock  of  the  next  afternoon,  July  12th. 

Meanwhile,  by  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  news  of  the 
duel  had  reached  the  city.  Presently  a  bulletin  appeared,  and  the  pulse 
of  New  York  stood  still  at  the  shocking  announcement :  — 

'*  General  Hamilton  was  shot  by  Colonel  Burr  this  morning  in  a  duel 
The  General  is  said  to  be  mortally  wounded." 

People  started  as  if  stunned  and  turned  pale  as  they  read.  Men  walked 
to  and  fro  aimlessly  and  tearfully,  then  rallied  and  sought  further  infor- 
mation in  breathless  anxiety.  Business  was  almost  entirely  suspended. 
For  the  moment  everything  was  foigotten  except  the  services  and  the 
fame  of  the  victim.  Bulletins,  hourly  changed,  kept  the  city  in  agonizing 
suspensa  All  party  distinction  was  lost  in  the  general  sentiment  of 
sorrow  and  indignation. 

When  the  death  of  Hamilton  was  finally  reported,  a  cry  of  execration 
upon  his  murderer  burst  from  the  lip  and  heart  of  the  multitude.    The 
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merchants  of  the  city  met  and  resolved  to  close  their  stores  on  the  day 
of  the  foneral,  to  order  all  the  flags  of  the  shipping  at  half  mast,  and  to 
wear  crape  for  thirty  days.  The  bar  met  in  profound  grief  and  agreed  to 
go  into  mourning  for  six  weeks.  The  Cincinnati,  the  Tammany  Society, 
the  St.  Andrews  Society,  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics,  the  students  of 
Columbia  College,  the  military  companies,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  city 
with  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  at  its  head,  all  passed  resolutions  of  sorrow 
and  condolence,  and  agreed  to  wear  mourning  and  attend  the  funeral 
Indeed,  the  cortege  on  that  solemn  occasion  comprised  every  body  of  men 
that  had  a  corporate  existence.  The  whole  city  was  in  mourning.  The 
funeral  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  Cincinnati  —  which  had  lost 
its  illustrious  chief  The  partisans  of  Burr  made  it  a  point  to  display 
their  respect  for  the  fallen  statesman  by  appearing  in  the  procession. 
The  precious  remains  were  conveyed  from  the  residence  of  John  B. 
Church,  the  brother-in-law  of  Hamilton,  to  Old  Trinity,  while  minute- 
guns  from  the  artillery  in  the  Park  and  at  the  Battery  were  answered 
by  the  French  and  British  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor  as  the  proces- 
sion moved.  Grouverneur  Morris,  with  the  four  sons  of  the  deceased 
by  his  side,  delivered  a  brief  but  thrilling  oration  in  memory  of  his 
slaughtered  friend.  He  said,  and  the  words  are  still  ringing  in  the  Amer- 
ican ear :  "  You  know  how  well  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  citizen  — 
you  know  that  he  never  courted  your  favor  by  adulation  or  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  judgment.  You  have  seen  him  contending  against  you,  and 
saving  your  dearest  interests  as  it  were  in  spite  of  yourselves.  I  declare 
to  you  before  that  God  in  whose  presence  we  are  now  especially  assembled, 
that  in  his  most  private  and  confidential  conversations  the  single  objects  of 
discussion  were  your  freedom  and  happiness.  The  care  of  a  rising  family, 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune,  made  it  a  duty  to  return  to  his  pro- 
fession for  their  support.  But  though  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  pub- 
lic life,  never,  no,  never  for  a  moment  did  be  abandon  the  public  service. 
He  never  lost  sight  of  your  interests.  And  knowing  his  own  firm  pur- 
jiose  (never  to  accept  office  again),  he  was  indignant  at  the  charge  that  he 
iiought  for  place  or  power.  For  himself  be  feared  nothing ;  but  he  feared 
that  bad  men  might,  by  false  professions,  acquire  your  confidence  and 
abuse  it  to  your  ruin."  And  when  dust  was  lovingly  consigned  to  dust 
in  Trinity  Churchyard,  and  the  parting  volley  had  been  fired  over  the 
statesman's  grave,  the  vast  crowd  dispersed  in  silence  and  in  tears,  each 
man  carrying  to  his  home  a  sense  of  profound  personal  sorrow  and 
Ijereavement. 

America  wept.     Every  generous  and  every  selfish  consideration  com- 
binetl  to  make  Hamilton's  untimely  death  a  subject  for  national  moui*n- 
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ing.  Into  the  forty-seven  years  of  his  remarkable  life  he  had  compressed 
such  an  amount  of  difficult  and  laborious  service  as  few  men  have  ever 
rendered  to  any  country  in  the  longest  term  of  human  existence ;  and  he 
had  fallen  just  when  his  great  powers  were  in  their  meridian  fullness. 
"My  soul  stiffens  with  despair  when  I  think  what  Hamilton  would 
have  been,"  wrote  Fisher  Ames.  "My  heart,  penetrated  with  the  re- 
membrance of  the  man,  grows  liquid  as  I  write,  and  I  could  pour  it 
out  like  water.  But  it  is  not  as  Apollo,  enchanting  the  shepherds  with 
his  lyre,  that  we  deplore  him ;  it  is  as  Hercules,  treacherously  slain  in 
the  midst  of  his  unfinished  labors,  leaving  the  world  overrun  with  inon- 
sters." 

Angelica,  Hamilton's  beautiful  daughter  of  twenty,  who  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  her  favorite  brother's  violent 
death,  lost  her  reason  through  the  temble  affliction,  and  was  hencefor- 
ward the  sad  charge  of  her  grief-stricken  mother.^  Mrs.  Hamilton  sur- 
vived her  husband  half  a  century.  Popular  feeling  took  the  character  of 
wrathful  indignation  towards  the  immediate  author  of  all  this  sorrow  and 
ruin  as  soon  as  the  tenor  of  the  correspondence  between  Burr  and  Ham- 
ilton became  known.  It  was  well  understood  that  Hamilton  abhorred 
the  practice  of  dueling.  The  last  words  from  his  pen  were  a  i*eiteration 
of  his  opinions  on  the  subject  from  a  religious  and  moral  point  of  view. 
Burr  was,  in  public  sentiment,  a  murderer,  and  his  name  was  spoken  with 
a  hiss  of  horror  and  disgust  The  coroner's  jury,  after  ten  or  twelve 
days  of  investigation,  during  which  time  Matthew  L  Davis  and  another 
gentleman  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  testify,  brought  in  a  verdict 
to  the  effect  that  "  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  was 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  that  William  P.  Van 
Ness  and  Nathaniel  Pendleton  were  accessories." 

The  astonishment  of  Burr  at  these  unexampled  proceedings  was  beyond 
expression.  He  had  anticipated  temporary  excitement  "which  would 
soon  blow  over,"  never  dreaming  that  the  fatal  shot  which  destroyed  his 
great  rival  was  to  extinguish  his  own  ambitious  projects  and  plunge  him 

>  Alexander  Hamilton,  bom  January  11,  1757,  died  July  12,  1804,  married  Elizabeth 
Schuyler  December  14,  1780.  Their  children  were  :  1.  Philip,  bom  January  22,  1782,  killed 
in  a  duel  November  24,  1801 ;  2.  Angelica,  bom  September  25,  1784,  died  unmarried  ;  3. 
Alexander,  bom  May  16,  1786,  married,  but  left  no  children  ;  4.  James  Alexander,  bora 
April  14,  1788,  married  Mary  Morris,  dietl  1878,  leaving  four  daughters  and  one  son,  Alex- 
ander, now  residing  at  Dobb's  Ferry ;  5.  John  Church,  bora  August  22,  1 794,  whose  larg« 
family  of  sons  and  daughters  reside  chiefly  in  New  York  City  ;  6.  William  Stephen,  bom 
August  4,  1797,  died  unmarried  in  Califomia  :  7.  Eliza,  bora  November  20,  1799,  married 
8b  Augustus  Holly  ;  8.  Philip,  bora  June  7,  1802,  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Louis 
MeLane  (now  resides  at  Poughkeepsie),  whose  two  sons  were  Captain  Louis  HcLaue 
y^i-^fm.^  lolled  ftt  the  battle  of  Wachita»  and  Dr.  Allan  McUne  Hamilton. 
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into  life-long  disgrace.  Under  cover  of  the  public  prejudice  in  favor  of 
dueling  he  had  sheltered  his  criminal  designs  against  a  man  who  his 
apologists  say  "had  utterly  opposed  and  forbidden  his  advancement";  and 
with  fearless  self-possession  had  not  only  executed  his  purpose,  but  had 
cut  the  ground  from  under  his  own  feet  and  left  Jefferson  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  field.  From  the  day  of  the  duel  Vice-President  Burr 
ceased  to  be  a  political  le^er. 

His  conduct  immediately  after  the  duel  was  as  remarkable  as  his  char- 
acter. When  he  reached  Richmond  Hill  from  crimsoned  Weehawken  he 
took  his  accustomed  morning  bath,  then  his  easy-chair  in  the  library, 
where  he  was  found  reading  by  a  young  relative  from  Connecticut  who 
arrived  unexpectedly  about  eight  o'clock.  Parton  says,  "  Neither  in  his 
manner  nor  in  his  conversation  was  there  any  evidence  of  excitement  or 
concern,  nor  anything  whatever  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  guest."  When 
breakfast  was  announced  the  two  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  breakfast- 
room  together,  and  chatted  pleasantly  during  the  meal ;  after  which  the 
cousin  said  "Good  morning,"  and  strolled  towards  the  city,  which  he 
reached  about  ten  o'clock.  In  Broadway  he  observed  signs  of  consterna- 
tion or  confusion,  as  if  some  extraordinary  event  had  occurred,  and  when 
near  Wall  Street  met  an  acquaintance,  who  exclaimed,  "  Colonel  Buit  has 
killed  General  Hamilton  in  a  duel  this  morning ! "  "  Why,  no  he  has  n't," 
replied  the  young  man  promptly  and  positively ;  "  I  have  just  come  from 
tddng  breakfast  with  him."  "  But,"  said  the  other,  "  I  have  this  moment 
seen  the  news  on  the  bulletin ! "  The  cousin  was  utterly  incredulous, 
and  denounced  the  report  as  false.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
whole  city  was  astir,  and  began  to  suspect  that  the  terrible  story  was  only 
too  true.  Thus  completely  could  Burr  command  his  features  and  preserve 
absolute  composure. 

Yet  with  all  his  coolness  and  cunning,  his  rapid  and  quick  perceptions, 
and  the  recklessness  with  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  accomplish  his  ends, 
he  was  lamentably  defective  in  judgment.  He  fancied  himself  a  more  pop- 
ular man  than  Hamilton.  And  certainly  a  more  important  man,  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  nation  ?  It  was  not  so  very  long  since  he  had  stood  the 
idol  of  a  great  political  party,  second  in  influence  and  popularity  only  to 
one  man  in  America.  His  self-sufficiency,  thus  flattered,  was  at  higher 
ebb  than  his  wisdom,  else  he  would  have  foreseen  that  even  party  rancor, 
e;i^er  to  maim  the  living,  scorns  to  strip  the  slain.  His  reasoning  facul- 
tif^  were  not  on  a  par  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect.  He  treated  the 
-ubject  of  the  duel  lightly  in  his  private  correspondence.  On  the  13th  he 
MTote  to  his  son-in-law.  Governor  Alston  :  "  (Jeneral  Hamilton  died  yes- 
terday.    The  malignant  Federalists  or  tories,  and  the  embittered  Clin- 
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tonians,  unite  in  endeavoring  to  excite  public  sympathy  in  his  favor  and 
indignation  against  his  antagonist  Thousands  of  absurd  falsehoods  are 
circulated  with  industry."  Five  days  later  he  wrote  again :  "  The  event 
of  which  you  have  been  advised  has  driven  me  into  a  soi-t  of  exile,  and 
may  terminate  in  an  actual  and  permanent  ostracism.  Our  most  un- 
principled Jacobins  are  the  loudest  in  their  lamentations  for  the  death  of 
General  Hamilton,  whom,  for  many  years,  they  have  uniformly  repre- 
sented as  the  most  detestable  and  unprincipled  of  men  —  the  motives  are 

obvioua     Every  sort  of  persecution  is  to  be  exercised  against  me 

You  know  enough  of  the  temper  and  principles  of  the  generality  of  the 
officers  of  our  State  government  to  form  a  judgment  of  my  position." 

For  eleven  days  Vice-President  Burr  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond Hill  without  daring  to  venture  into  the  open  air ;  but  it  becoming 
painfully  apparent  that  he  was  soon  to  be  arrested  and  arraigned  for  wil- 
ful murder,  he  stealthily  departed  from  the  city  one  dark,  cloudy 
^  '  evening.  A  little  barge  had  been  provided  which  lay  silently 
near  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  below  Richmond  HilL  At  ten  o'clock, 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  gentlemen,  the  Vice-President  emerged  from  the 
beautiful  mansion,  never  to  enter  it  more,  and  walking  to  the  water  s 
edge  embarked  in  company  with  his  faithful  friend  John  Swartwout  and 
a  favorite  servant,  and  soon  was  moving  noiselessly  down  the  river.  All 
night  the  bargemen  plied  their  oars,  and  at  nine  o'clock  next  morning, 
which  was  the  Sabbath,  paused  in  front  of  the  lawn  of  Commodore 
Truxton's  residence  in  Perth  Amboy.  The  commodore  was  summoned 
from  his  study,  greeted  Burr  courteously,  and  extended  cordial  hospitali- 
ties; Swartwout  returned  immediately  to  New  York.  The  commodore 
said,  "  In  walking  up  to  my  house  the  Vice-President  told  me  they  had 
spent  most  of  the  night  upon  the  water,  and  a  dish  of  good  coffee  would 
not  come  amiss.  I  told  him  it  should  be  furnished  with  pleasure.  As 
soon  as  we  got  to  the  piazza,  I  ordered  breakfast,  which  was  soon  pre- 
pared, as  the  equipage  of  that  meal  was  not  yet  removed  below."  The 
commodore  on  Monday  drove  Burr  in  his  own  carriage  to  Cranberry, 
some  twenty  miles  beyond  ;  from  whence  the  fugitive  was  conveyed  in  a 
light  wagon  to  the  Delaware,  which  having  crossed,  he  made  his  way  by 
back  roads  to  Philadelphia. 

He  was  welcomed  upon  his  arrival  by  some  of  his  former  friends,  and 
at  once  appeared  in  the  streets^  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  exactly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  In  accordance  with  his  ruling  principle,  to  make 
little  of  life's  miseries  and  much  of  its  pleasures,  he  renewed  a  flirtation 
with  a  beautiful  Philadelphia  belle  whose  hand  had  been  refused  him  a 
year  or  two  before.    '^  I  am  very  well,  and  not  without  occupation  or 
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amusement,"  he  wrote  to  Theodosia.  "I  shall  be  here  for  some  days. 
How  many  cannot  now  be  resolved."  Being  advised  that  warrants  had 
been  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  that  an  application  had  been  made  to 
Governor  Lewis  requiring  him  to  demand  the  murderer  from  the  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  offered  to  surrender  on  condition  of  I'eceiving  a  guar- 
anty that  he  should  be  released  on  bail.  But  no  such  guaranty  could  be 
given  him,  and  he  prepared  for  further  flight.  He  addressed  Theodosia 
on  the  11  th  of  August,  saying, "  Pray  write  over  again  all  you  have 
written  since  the  25th  of  July,  for  the  letters  now  on  the  way  will  '*'* 
not  be  received  for  some  time.  Celeste  seems  more  pliant.  I  do  believe 
that  eight  days  would  have  produced  some  grave  event ;  but,  alas !  those 
eight  days,  and  perhaps  eight  days  more,  are  to  be  passed  on  the  ocean. 
If  any  male  friend  of  yours  should  be  djring  of  ennui,  recommend  him  to 
engage  in  a  duel  and  a  courtship  at  the  same  time." 

He  took  refuge  for  a  month  upon  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Greorgia, 
and  then  made  his  way  to  his  daughter's  home  in  South  Carolina,  travel- 
ing four  hundred  miles  of  the  distance  in  an  open  canoe.  After  ten  days 
of  rest  he  commenced  a  long  land  journey  to  Washington,  determined  to 
appear  at  the  assembling  of  Congress,  and  perform  his  duty  as  president 
of  the  Senate.  He  found  upon  reaching  the  seat  of  government  that  he 
had  been  indicted  for  murder  by  New  Jersey  also,  as  the  duel  was  fought 
within  the  limits  of  that  State.  He  wrote  to  Theodosia :  "  There  is  a  con- 
tention of  a  singular  nature  between  the  two  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  subject  in  dispute  is,  which  shall  have  the  honor  of 
hanging  the  Vice-President.  You  shall  have  due  notice  of  time  and  place. 
Whenever  it  may  be,  you  may  rely  on  a  great  concourse  of  company, 
much  gayety,  and  many  rare  sights." 

Meanwhile  RiQhmond  Hill  was  sold  by  Burr's  creditors  to  John  Jacob 
Astor  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  amount  distributed  among 
them.  But  the  sum  was  not  enough  to  liquidate  Burr's  indebtedness  by  at 
least  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars ;  thus  he  was  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  debt  if  he  appeared  in  New  York.  His  assets  were  of  course  un- 
available, his  income  nothing,  his  practice  gone,  and  two  great  sovereign 
States  were  anxious  to  consign  him  to  an  assassin's  doom.  At  the 
iiame  time  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  all  winter  in  Washington 
unmolested,  and  was  treated  with  as  much  coiLsideration,  apparently,  by 
the  officials  of  the  government  as  before  the  duel.  He  was  as  cheerful, 
witty,  courtly,  and  complaisant  as  ever.  His  motions  in  walking  were 
.Jways  a  little  stooping  and  ungraceful ;  although  of  about  the  same 
•*tature  as  Hamilton,  he  never  stood  erect  like  the  murdered  statesmen. 
He  had  an  eminent  authority  of  manner,  however,  whenever  it  suited 
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his  purposes ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  presided  with  great  dignity  in  the 
Senate,  and  particularly  at  the  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Samuel  Chase, 
which,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  February,  ended  on  the  1st  of  March 
in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  Senators,  as  judges  of  this  august  court, 
were  placed  in  a  grand  semicircle  on  each  side  of  the  Vice-President, 
an  imposing  array  of  judicial  authority.  One  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  said  *'  Burr  conducted  the  trial  with  the  dignity  and  impartiality  of 
an  angel,  but  with  the  rigor  of  a  devil"  The  next  day,  March  2,  Burr 
took  formal  leave  of  the  Senate  in  a  speech  that  produced  unexpected 
and  profound  sensation.  And  on  March  4  Jefferson  was  sworn  the 
second  time  into  the  Presidential  office,  while  George  Clinton,  the  ex- 
governor  of  New  York,  and  head  of  a  family  whom  Burr  considered  his 
bitterest  enemies,  became  Vice-President. 

Aaron  Burr  vanished  from  the  political  arena  never  to  reappear.  With- 
in six  days  he  wrote  to  Theodosia  of  his  purpose  to  travel  in  the  West. 
"This  tour  has  other  objects  than  mere  curiosity.  An  operation  of  busi- 
ness which  promises  to  render  the  tour  both  useful  and  agreeable,''  he 
said.  Thus  we  catch  the  first  gleam  of  that  scheme  of  matchless  daring 
which  in  its  development  only  proved  how  true  had  been  the  instinct  of 
Hamilton  in  warning  his  country  against  placing  power  in  the  hands  of 
this  unprincipled  and  energetic  adventurer. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  New -York  mind  by  the  death  of  Hamilton 
was  fatal  to  the  practice  of  dueling  within  her  borders.  The  absurdity 
of  the  sacrifice  of  such  a  life  to  maintain  the  "  honor  "  of  a  profligate  like 
Burr  intensified  with  every  turn  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  Civilized  com- 
mon-sense was  awakened.  A  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  had  made  the 
sending  and  accepting  of  a  challenge  punishable  with  disfranchisement 
and  incapacity  to  hold  office  for  twenty  years ;  but  such  had  been  the  state 
of  public  sentiment  hitherto  that  parties  concerned  in  a  duel  only  had  to 
maintain  secrecy  beforehand,  and  the  world  ignored  the  consequences,  as 
well  as  the  law.  A  number  of  persons  knew  that  Burr  and  Hamilton 
were  making  preparations  for  a  duel,  yet  no  hindrance  was  interposed.^ 
It  is  said  that  but  for  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  who  visited 
Hamilton  at  his  request  in  his  djring  moments,  and  of  Bishop  Moore, 
who  administered  the  sacrament  to  him,  and  remained  at  his  bedside  until 
all  was  over,  there  would  never  have  existed  a  word  of  l^al  evidence  that 
the  duel  had  been  fought!*  With  both  of  these .  eminent  clergymen 
Hamilton  conversed  freely,  and  declared  with  the  utmost  sincerity  of 
hear^  that  he  had  no  ill-will  against  Burr.  "  I  used  every  expedient  to 
avoid  the  interview,"  he  said,  "  but  I  have  found,  for  some  time  past,  that 

^  PofUnCi  Life  of  Aaron  Burr  ;  DaMs  Life  of  Aaron  Burr, 
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my  life  must  be  exposed  to  that  man.  I  met  him  with  a  fixed  determi- 
nation to  do  him  no  harm.     I  forgive  all  that  happened.*'  ^ 

The  murderous  custom  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit  on  every  hand. 
Among  those  who  preached  effective  and  celebrated  sermons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dueling  were  Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  a  college  friend  of  Burr  and 
his  companion  on  the  famous  Canadian  e.xpedition  in  1776  —  father  of 
the  eminent  theologian  Rev.  Dr.  Gardner  Spring  of  the  Brick  Church  — 
and  Bev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  who  was  the  same  year  appointed  President 
of  Union  CoU^.  **  Humiliating  end  of  illustrious  greatness/'  exclaimed 
Nott,  with  great  feeling ;  ''  a  loud  and  awful  warning  to  a  community 
where  justice  has  slumbered  —  and  slumbered. —  and  slumbered  —  while 
the  wife  has  been  robbed  of  her  partner,  the  mother  of  her  hopes,  and  life 
after  life  rashly  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  sported  away.  It  is  distress- 
ing in  a  Christian  country,  and  in  churches  consecrated  to  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  to  be  obliged  to  attack  a  crime  which  outstrips  barbarism,  and 
would  even  sink  the  character  of  a  generous  savage.  The  fall  of  Ham- 
ilton owes  its  existence  to  mad  deliberation,  and  is  marked  by  violence. 
The  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances  are  arranged  with  barbarous  cool- 
ness. The  instrument  of  death  is  leveled  in  daylight,  and  with  well- 
directed  skiU  pointed  at  his  heart  The  man  upon  whom  nature  seems 
originally  to  have  impressed  the  stamp  of  greatness,  the  hero  who,  though 
a  stripling,  contributed  to  Washington's  glory  on  the  field,  the  statesman 
whose  genius  impressed  itself  upon  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the 
counselor  who  was  at  once  the  pride  of  the  bar  and  the  admiration  of  the 
court,  whose  argument  no  change  of  circumstances  could  embarrass  — 
who  without  ever  stopping,  ever  hesitating,  by  a  rapid  and  manly  march 
let!  the  listening  judge  and  the  fascinated  juror,  step  by  step,  through  a 
delightsome  r^on,  brightening  as  he  advanced,  till  his  argument  rose  to 
demonstration,  and  eloquence  was  rendered  useless  by  conviction  —  the 
patriot  whose  integrity  baffled  the  scrutiny  of  inquisition,  the  friend 
whose  various  worth  opposing  parties  acknowledged  while  alive,  and  on 
whose  tomb  they  unite  with  equal  sympathy  and  grief  to  heap  their 
honors,  yielded  to  the  force  of  an  imperious  custom ;  and,  yielding,  he 
sacrificed  a  life  in  which  all  had  an  interest  —  and  he  is  lost  —  lost  to 
his  coontiy  —  lost  to  his  family  —  lost  to  us. 

•  I  cannot  forgive  that  minister  at  the  altar  who  has  hitherto  forborne 
to  remonstrate  on  this  subject.  I  cannot  forgive  that  public  prosecutor, 
who,  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  avenging  his  country's  wrongs,  has  seen 

*  Bishop  MooT€*8  Letter  ;  Rev.  Dr.  MaaorCs  Letter  ;  Refleclisns  of  HamilioTi,  a  paper  written 
W  himKlf  the  evening  before  the  dael ;  Will  of  Hamilton^  appointing  John  B.  Church, 
NichoUi  Fisli,  and  Nathaniel  Pendleton  his  executors  and  trustees. 
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those  wrongs  and  taken  no  measures  to  avenge  them.  I  cannot  foigive 
that  judge  upon  the  bench,  or  that  governor  in  the  chair  of  state, 
who  has  lightly  passed  over  such  offenses.  I  cannot  forgive  the  public, 
in  whose  opinion  the  duelist  finds  a  sanctuary.  ...  Do  you  ask  how 
proof  can  be  obtained  ?  How  can  it  be  avoided  ?  The  parties  return, 
hold  up  the  instruments  of  death,  publish  to  the  world  the  circumstances 
of  the  interview,  and  even  with  an  air  of  insulting  triumph  boast  how 
coolly  and  how  deliberately  they  proceeded  in  violating  one  of  the  most 
sacred  laws  of  earth  and  heaven. 

"  Hamilton  needs  no  eulogy.  ...  In  whatever  sphere  he  moved  the 
friendless  had  a  friend,  the  fatherless  a  father,  and  the  poor  man,  though 
unable  to  reward  his  kindness,  found  an  advocate.  .  .  When  truth  was 
disregarded  or  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  violated,  he  sometimes 
soared  so  high  and  shone  with  a  radiance  so  transcendent,  I  had  almost 
said  so  'heavenly,  as  filled  those  around  him  with  awe,  and  gave  to  him 
the  force  and  authority  of  a  prophet '  .  .  .  His  last  act  more  than  any 
other  sheds  glory  on  his  character.  ...  He  dies  a  Christian.  . .  .  Let  not 
the  sneering  infidel  persuade  you  that  this  last  act  of  homage  to  the 
Saviour  resulted  from  an  enfeebled  state  of  mental  faculties ;  ...  his 
opinions  concerning  the  validity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  long  been 
settled,  and  settled  after  laborious  investigation  and  extensive  and  deep 
research.  These  opinions  were  not  concealed.  I  knew  them  myself. 
Some  of  you  who  hear  me  knew  them.  And  had  his  life  been  spared,  it 
was  his  determination  to  have  published  them  to  the  world,  together  with 
the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which  they  were  founded.  ...  To  the  cata- 
logue of  professing  Christians  among  illustrious  personages  may  now  be 
added  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton ;  a  name  which  raises  in  the 
mind  the  idea  of  whatever  is  great,  whatever  is  splendid,  whatever  is 
illustrious  in  human  nature.*'  ^ 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  was  speedily  memorialized  for  more 
stringent  laws  upon  the  subject  of  dueling ;  and  Pinckney,  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Cincinnati,  proposed  to  the  New  York  division  of  that  society 
henceforward  to  set  its  face  resolutely  against  the  practice.  Other  societies 
passed  resolutions  in  harmony  with  the  same  disposition.     Religion  and 

1  DiKOune  by  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.,  July  29,  1804.  President  Nott  was  in  severe 
domestic  affliction  at  the  time  he  delivered  the  above  discourse,  having  lost  his  wife  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1804.  She  was  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Joel  Benedict,  of  Plainfield,  Con- 
necticut, and  twenty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  a  lady  rather  small  of 
statore,  of  fair  complexion,  expressive  countenance,  lighted  with  an  uncommonly  brilliant 
and  penetrating  eye,  with  a  mind  enriched  by  reading  and  taste  refined  by  culture,  and  with 
great  vivacity  of  manner.  President  Nott  was  bom  in  177S  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel 
and  Deborah  Seldon  Nott,  of  Connecticut.  See  p.  124  (Vol.  II).  Hidory  of  UU  WaiU 
Flamity  ;  The  BenedieU  in  America,  p.  88. 
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humanity  united  in  one  deep,  abiding  frowo.  And  since  that  time  no 
man  in  New  York,  or  in  any  other  civilized  State  of  thia  Union,  has 
fought  a  duel  without  falling  in  the  esteem  of  his  coDteraporaries.  Bueling 
had,  strictly  speaking,  Teceived  its  death-blow,  and  it  never  even  tem- 
porarily revived, 

"  If,"  said  Fisher  Ames, "  the  popular  estimation  is  ever  to  be  taken  for 
the  true  one,  the  uncommonly  profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  sufBciently  explains  and  vindicates  itself.  The  public  has 
not  suddenly,  but  after  an  experience  of  five-and-tweuty  years,  taken  that 
impression  of  his  juat  celebrity  that  nothing  but  his  extraonlinaiy  intrin- 
sic merit  could  have  made,  and  still  less  could  have  made  so  deep  and 
maintained  so  long.  It  is  with  really  great  men  as  with  great  literary 
works,  the  excellence  of  both  is  best  tested  by  the  extent  and  durableness 
of  their  impression.     It  is  safe  and  correct  to  judge  by  effects." 

Three  fourths  of  a  century  have  since  passed,  and  the  facts  and  effects 
of  Hamilton's  life  are  now  more  vividly  impressed  upon  the  intelligence 
of  America  than  ever  before.  And  a  fresh  interest  is  awakening,  not 
only  in  the  genius,  character,  and  services  of  t)ie  great  statesman  through 
whom  New  York  took  such  a  leading  place  in  general  affairs,  but  in  the 
study  of  the  origin  and  con.stitution  of  the  nation  whose  existence  has 
been  vindicated  by  arms. 

The  Cincinnati  erected  a  monumental  tomb  to  his  memory  in  Trimly 
Churchyard  :  and  popular  affection  recorded  his  name  indelibly  upon 
the  ever-forming  map  of  the  United  States  dozens  of  times  repeated 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 

1804-1808. 

INSTITUTIONS  AND  INVENTIONS. 

New  York  Historical  Society.  —  Its  Foundeks. —Judge  Egbert  Benson. —  John 
PiNTARD.  —  Origin  of  Historical  Societies  in  America.  —  The  Men  op  LEf- 
TERS.  —  The  Elgin  Botanical  Garden.  — Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill.  —  Clubs. 
—  Origin  of  the  Free  School  Society.  —  Its  Purpose.  —  Its  Founders.  — 
Thomas  Eddy.  —Insane  Asylum.  —Some  of  the  Public-spirited  Merchants.  — 
The  Friendly  Club.  —  Philanthropic  Ladies.  — The  Orphan  Asylum.  — Thirty- 
three  Charitable  Institutions. — The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. —The  Medical 
College.  —  Newspapers.  — Salmagundi.  -Washington  Irving.  —  First  Steam- 
boat ON  THE  Hudson.  —  Robert  Fulton.  — Colonel  John  Stevens.  — Inventions 
AND  Experiments.  —  Ocean  Steam  Navigation. — The  Embargo  of  Jefferson. 

THE  peculiar  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  New  York  in  the  earli- 
est decade  of  the  present  century  is  best  illustrated  through  the  in- 
stitutions which  were  springing  into  existence.  The  movement  of  the 
human  mind  taken  collectively  is  always  towards  something  better.  But 
neither  philosophy,  scientific  achievement,  literary  culture,  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment, nor  religious  knowledge  can  go  much  in  advance  of  contemporar}' 
intelligence.  The  age  furnishes  the  master-workman  with  materials,  and 
frond  thence  he  builds.  The  growth  of  New  York  has  ever  been  like  a  poem, 
whose  beauty  would  be  marred  by  leaving  out  a  line  here  and  there  — 
or  like  a  tree,  whose  fruit  would  l)e  curtailed  by  rejecting  as  of  no  account 
a  portion  of  its  branches  and  its  flowers.  To  become  acquainted  with  the 
actual  whole,  every  opening  bud  must  be  analyzed  and  weighed  in  the 
balance.  No  fact  means  anything  when  standing  alona  Every  fact  be- 
comes significant  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  setting,  and  so  far  as 
it  reveals  the  quality  and  spirit  of  a  people. 

The  careful  reader,  having  traced  in  preceding  chapters  the  results  of 
New  York's  constant  endeavor  to  provide  means  and  methods  for  edu- 
cating all  classes  of  her  restless,  questioning  population,  is  prepared  for 
further  developmentB  in  her  elaborate  machinery  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools.     And  we  have  presently  to  draw  more  fully  the 
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outline  of  her  magnificent  charities  —  the  medicine  for  natural  and 

moial  evils  —  in  which  her  generous  extravf^ance  has  excelled  through 

all  her  history  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  In  the  mean  time  a 
project  was  under  consideration,  neither  educational  nor  charitable,  but 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  which  was  to  become  a  priceless  inheri- 
tance t4>  all  future  generations. 

Eleven  well-known  and  highly  accomplished  and  influential  gentlemen 
met  by  appointment  in  the  picture-room  of  the  City  Hall,  in  Wall  Street, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  20tli  of  November,  1804,  and  i^reed  to 
organize  a  society  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  whatever 
iriight  relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical  liistory  of  the  United 
.States  in  general,  and  of  the  great  sovereign  State  of  New  York  in  partic- 
ular These  gentlemen 
were  Judge  Egbert  Ben- 
son, Mayor  -De  Witt 
Clinton,  the  celebrated 
divines  I!ev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Miller,  Rev.  Ur.  John  M. 
Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  John  N. 
Abeel.andKev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Linn,  and  Dr.  David 
Hoeack.Anthony  Bleeck- 

er,  Samuel  Bayard,  Peter  J 

Gerard  Stuyvesant,  and 

Juhn     Pintard.       After 

discussing    the    subject 

ireel)',  a  committee,  con- 

■'bting  of  Judge  r>enson. 

Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  and  John 

PiDtard,was  appointed  to 

draft  a  constitution. 
At  a  second  meeting, 

•■n  the  10th  of  December,  other  gentlemen  of  prominence  were  present, 

including  Rufns  King,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  and  Rev.  John  H.  Hobart. 

The  constitutioD  was  read  and  adopted,  and  the  institution  thus  founded 

was  named  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
The  permanent  ofiRcers  were  not  chosen  until  the  14th  of  January,  1805 

at  which  meeting  the  society  was  fully  organized,  with  Judge 

ffenson  as  president.  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Moore  1st  vice-presi- 

JcLt,  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston  2d  vice-president,  Kev.   Dr.  Miller 

t''rresponding  secretary,  John  Pintard  recording  secretary,  Charles  Wilkes 
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treasurer,  and  John  Forbes  librarian.  The  first  standing  committee  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Samuel  K  Mitchill,  Dr.  David  Hosack,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
William  Johnson,  John  McKesson,  Anthony  Bleecker,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Mason. 

Active  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  aecuie  books,  inannscripta,  letters, 
documents,  statistics,  and  newspapers  relating  directly  or  remotely  to  Amer- 
ican history ;  and  pictures,  antiquities,  medals,  coins,  and  specimens  of 
natural  history  were  industriously  sought  for  the  formation  of  a  museum. 
Tlic  l)egiiming  was  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  the  nucleus  was  soon 
constituted  of  the  vast  and  valuable  collection  which  has  become  the  pride 
of  the  city,  and  which  may  well  challenge  comparison  with  museums  of  a 
similar  character  established  and  fostered  by  an  older  civilization. 

John  Pintaid,  the  acknowledged  founder  of  this  time-honored  in- 
stitution, was  an  animated,  cheerful,  energetic  man  of  forty-five,  a  Xew- 
Yorker  by  birth,  a  Huguenot  by  descent,  who  as  a  youth  in  Prince- 
ton Collie  bad  enjoyed  the  special  friendship  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  and 
formed  a  wide  circle  of  learned  and  distinguished  friends.  He  was  early 
a  student  of  public  men  and  measures,  and  in  addition  to  classical  acquire- 
ments and  familiarity  with  el^ant  literature,  had  some  knowledge  of 
law,  and  an  exceptional  fund  of  historical,  gei^raphical,  and  didactic  in- 
formation. Dr.  Fmncis  says  ;  "  He  was  versed  in  theological  and  polemi- 
cal divinity,  and  in  the  progress  of  church  affairs  among  us  ever  a  devoteil 
disciple.  You  could  scarcely  approach  him  without  having  something  of 
Dr.  Johnson  thrust  upon  you.  Tliere  were  periods  in  his  life  in  which 
he  gave  every  unappropriated  moment  to  philological  inquiry,  and  it  was 
curious  to  see  him  ransacking  his  formidable  pile  of  dictionaries  for  radi- 
cab  and  synonyms  with  an  earnestness  that  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  most  eminent  student  in  the  republic  of  letters." 

He  had  traveled  through  the  Western  wilds  ami  learned  the  history 
and  habits  of  the  Indians ,  was  editor  of  The  Ktw  York  Daily  Advertiatr 
for  several  years ;  and  upon  his  return  from  New  Orleans  in  the  spring 
of  1804  published  a  topographical  and  medical  review  of  that  French 
metropolis,  having  while  there  minutely  examined  the  condition  of 
things.  He  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises,  but  was  ever  rendering 
intportant  civic  services  to  New  York ;  he  was  the  first  city  inspector, 
"  ,  1804,  originuled  the  fimt  saviugfl-bnnk,  which  was  organ- 
t  the  CDoma  of  the  New  V'ork  Historical  Society,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  fnrmatiou  of  the  American  Hihie  Society,  was  the  main-spring  in 
Lh«  oigacuBttiim  of  ihe  Theological  Seminary  of  the  ProlestanE  Episcopal 
Cbtil«ll,  ud  was  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  furtherance  of  the  canal  policy 
of  Ma  jtlBBtrioQS  and  intimat*;  frienil.  De  Witt  Clinton.  Dr.  Fmncis 
m^»  "llw  finb  meetiog  of  our  citizcm  in  reconmieadiitioD  of  this  vAst 
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measure  was  brought  together  through  John  Piutard's  instmmeDtality,  at 
a  time  when  to  give  it  any  counteuance  whatever  was  sure  to  bring  upon 
the  advocate  of  the  ruinous  measure  the  anathemas  of  certain  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  day,  and  official  proscription.  I  remember  well 
how  cautiously  and  how  secretly  many  of  those  incipient  meetings  in 
favor  of  the  contemplated  project  were  convened ;  and  how  the  manly 
boeom  of  Clinton  often  throbbed  at  the  agonizing  remarks  the  Opposition 
muttered  in  his  hearing,  and  the  hazard  to  his  personal  security  which  he 
sometimes  encountered/' 

The  idea  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  had  long  been  cherished  by  John  Pintard.  He  first  became 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  preserving  records  of  events 
while  secretary  for  his  uncle,  the  commissary  for  American  prisoners 
in  the  Revolution.  His  plan  gradually  unfolded  itself  to  the  scholarly 
men  of  the  period.  As  early  as  1789  the  celebrated  Rev.  Jeremy  Bel- 
knap wrote  from  Boston  to  Postmaster-General  Hazard,  then  residing 
in  New  York :  "  This  day  Mr.  Pintard  called  to  see  me.  He  says  he 
is  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  and  wants  to  form  a  society  of  anti- 
quaries, eta  He  seems  to  have  a  literary  taste."  ^  Hazard  replied : 
"Mr.  Pintard  has  mentioned  to  me  his  thoughts  about  an  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  The  idea  pleases  me  much.  Mr.  Pintard  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  large  collection  (in  volumes)  relating  to  the  American 
Revolution.  It  was  made  by  Dr.  Chandler,  of  Elizabetbtown,  who  was 
in  England  all  the  war.  It  is  valuable,  as  is  Mr.  Pintard's  library." 
In  October,  1790,  Hazard  wrote  to  Belknap,  "  I  like  Pintard's  idea  of  a 
society  of  American  antiquaries ;  but  where  will  you  find  a  sufficiency 
of  members  of  suitable  abilities  and  leisure  ? "  In  the  spring  following 
Pintard  wrote  to  Belknap  inquiring  after  the  welfare  of  the  contemplated 
institation,  and  informed  the  eminent  theologian  that  a  magazine  account 
would  soon  appear  of  the  New  York  Tammany  Society.  He  said,  "  This 
a  strong  national  society,  I  engrafted  an  antiquarian  scheme  of  a 
upon  it.  It  makes  small  progress  with  a  small  fund,  and  may 
pomfaly  soooeed.  We  have  a  tolerable  collection  of  pamphlets,  mostly 
modeniy  with  some  history,  of  which  I  will  send  you  an  abstract.  If  your 
saooeeds  we  will  open  a  regular  correspondence,  etc.  If  my  plan 
strikes  xoot  it  will  thrive." 

Piolaid's  plan  did  strike  root,  and  his  prediction  regarding  its  future 

inW^  CbC  Vol.  III.  Fifth  Series,  Btlknnp  Papers,  Part  II.  ;  Belknap  to  Hazard, 
Ut  ITH^  9  Belknap  to  Hazard,  August  19,  1789  :   Belknap  to  Hazard,  August  27, 
wdU  Mdknap^  September  5,  1789  ;  Hazard  to  Belknap,  October  3, 1790  ;  Finiard 
AfM  ^  1791.     Proceedings  oj  Mass.  Hist,  Soc,  1791  -  1835. 
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prosperity  proved  correct.  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  with 
Belknap  at  its  head,  was  organized  in  1791.  Thirteen  years  later  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  entered  upon  a  healthful  existence,  being  the 
second  institution  of  its  kind  in  America.  To  Pintard  is  due  the  honor 
of  originating  both ;  indeed,  he  may  with  justice  be  pronounced  the 
Father  of  Historical  Societies  in  this  country. 

The  men  of  letters  who  comprised  its  first  membership  did  vastly  more 
than  establish  the  high  character  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis.  They  were  instrumental  in  directing 
public  attention  throughout  the  land  to  the  preservation  of  contemporar}' 
records  as  the  data  from  which  all  future  history  must  receive  its  true 
impress.  The  amazing  perversion  of  facts  by  political  writers  at  that 
particular  epoch  was  an  additional  stimulus  to  fidelity  in  historical  re- 
search grounded  upon  documentary  testimony.  In  New  York,  garrets 
and  trunks  were  ransacked  for  letters  and  papers  which  had  been  cast 
aside  as  worthless,  scattered  documents  were  rescued  from  oblivion, 
and  erelong  material  of  consequence  was  concentrated  and  made  avail- 
able for  reference.  Prior  to  1804  but  one  history  of  New  York  had  been 
printed,  that  of  Smith,  and  this  came  down  only  to  1756.  But  the 
Society  never  rested  until  the  i)eriod  of  our  colonial  history  was  as  well 
known  as  that  of  a  later  date ;  it  procured  an  action  of  the  Legislature 
by  which  the  archives  of  France,  Holland,  and  England  were  examined, 
and  it  i-estored  to  the  State  government  on  more  than  one  occasion  im- 
portant portions  of  its  long-lost  documents ;  it  has  also  issued  of  its  own 
publications  twenty-four  volumes,  in  addition  to  many  historical  essays 
and  addresses  in  pamphlet  form.  Its  accumulations,  during  the  three 
fourths  of  a  century  since  its  foundation,  have  been  so  ext^sive,  varied, 
and  of  such  rare  worth,  that  an  architectural  structure  is  contemplated 
of  suflBcient  magnitude  for  their  proper  accommodation.^ 

^  The  New  York  Historical  Society  first  occupied  a  room  in  the  old  City  Hall  iii  Wall 
Street  from  1804  to  1809,  then  removed  to  the  Government  House  opposite  the  Bowling 
Green,  and  remained  from  1809  to  1816,  occupied  the  New  York  Institution  from  1816  to 
1882,  Remson's  Building,  in  Broadway,  from  1832  to  1837,  Stuyvesant's  Institute  from  1887 
to  1841,  the  New  York  Univernty  from  1841  to  1857,  and,  after  struggling  with  pecuniary 
diifiealties  that  were  almost  destructive,  came  out  of  the  trial  triumphant,  and  celehimted  its 
ftfty-thixd  anniversary  by  taking  possession  of  its  present  building  on  the  comer  of  Second 
^vciiw  and  Eleventh  Street,  which,  when  projected  and  erected,  was  supposed  capable  of  per- 
^  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  Society.  Material  poured  in  so  profusely,  however, 
860  the  oflioerB  in  chaige  complained  of  want  of  space  ;  and  for  twenty  yean  past 
agitated  of  removing  the  magnificent  collection  to  a  more  suitable  loca- 
1l«rt  of  the  dtj  —  thus  establishing  a  "  Museum  of  History,  Antiquities, 
aqi  odIj  be  an  honor  to  New  York  but  to  the  oontioent  of  America. 
Miv  nnditf  CTHiriderition* 
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The  founders  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  They  represented  the  highest  culture  of  the  city,  and 
were  veritable  educators  of  the  public  taste.  Special  committees  ap- 
pointed to  further  the  studies  of  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  philosophy, 
and  other  subjects  developed  into  separate  societies.  Art,  science,  and 
literature  were  encouraged  and  fostered  The  influence  of  the  institution 
became  not  only  a  blessing  but  a  power ;  and  its  example  was  borrowed 
by  the  forming  communities  in  the  country  at  laige,  until  similar  organi- 
zations are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  and  in  all 
the  laige  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Benson,  the  first  president  of  this  ancestor  of  the  great  family  of 
Historical  Societies  in  America,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  educated  in 
Colombia  CoU^e,  identified  through  a  life  of  usefulness  with  the  progress 
of  the  city,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  State  legislation,  in  Congress, 
and  in  jurisprudence.  He  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year  honored  and  be- 
loved. His  integrity  was  a  proverb.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  talents 
as  well  as  of  efficient  excellence,  a  ripe  English  and  classical  scholar,  and 
well  versed  in  Indian  lore  and  Dutch  history.  Among  his  writings  left  us 
is  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Names,"  which,  after  reading 
before  the  Historical  Society  in  1816,  he  printed  in  a  small  pamphlet ;  it  ie 
now  a  rare  antiquarian  curiosity.^     With  the  scholarship  and  accomplish- 


by  Egbert  Benson,  entitled  Names  ("chiefly  names  of  places,  and  further  re- 
to  places  in  that  portion  of  our  country  once  held  and  claimed  by  the  Dntch  by  right 
of  diseoveiy,  and  by  them  named  New  Netherland"),  printed  1817.  Judge  Egbert  Benson 
bora  1746,  died  1833.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Benson  (2),  bom  1712,  died  1762,  who 
the  900  of  Robert  Benson  (1),  bom  1686,  who  was  the  son  of  Samson  Benson,  bom  1652, 
— Bsnied  the  daughter  of  Robert  Van  Deusen  —  who  was  the  son  of  the  first  of  the  family  in 
Kev  York,  Dirck  Benson  —  or  Reusing,  Bensinck,  Bensick,  Bensich,  as  the  t^ame  was 
fwiooalj  entored  upon  the  Dutch  and  English  records.  Dirck  Benson  came  from  Holland 
with  the  fint  settlen  on  the  Van  Rensselaer  manor,  and  his  arms  were  painted  upon  the 
windoiir  of  the  first  church  in  Albany ;  in  1653,  according  to  the  land  papers,  he  purchased 
a  kit  ia  Bniedway,  New  York  City.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  property  and  im- 
pttmiT  among  the  men  of  his  time.  He  had  five  children,  of  whom  Samson  was  the 
nooad  Mn.  Samaon  had  seven  children,  three  of  whom  were  daughters  ;  Elizabeth  married 
l^bert  Yaa  Bomim.  Robert  (1),  second  son  of  Samson,  had  three  children  :  1.  Elizabeth, 
iiiinl  Hermmnna  Rutgers,  whose  son  Robert  married  Elizabeth  Beekman,  and  daughter 
May  married  Anthony  M.  Hoffman ;  2.  Catharine,  married  Colonel  Martin  Hoffman  ;  3. 
(SX  married  hia  cousin,  Catharine,  daughter  of  Egbert  and  Elizabeth  Benson  Van 
The  children  of  the  latter  were  :  1.  Robert  (3),  Secretary  of  the  Convention  which 
adopted  the  oonstttotion  of  New  York,  bom  1739,  died  1823  ;  2.  Henry;  3.  Judge  Egbert,  above 
■entioBed,  who  nerer  married;  4.  Anthony;  5.  Mary;  6.  Cornelia.  Robert  (3)  married 
Dmaht  the  beentifiil  daughter  of  John  Couwenhoven,  whose  children  were  :  1.  Robert  (4)  ;  2. 
^v»tiariaft^  married  John  L.  Leflerts ;  3.  Egbert,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Henry  Clay 
nd  wttmf  of  the  gv^eat  men  of  his  time,  married  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Couwenhoven, 
md  k^  cUldrea  were,  Susan,  Robert  (5),  Egbert,  George  M.,  Lefiert  L.,  Maria  E.,  Henry, 
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ments  of  the  two  first  vice-presidents.  Bishop  Moore  and  Judge  Brockhobt 
Livingston,  the  reader  is  already  familiar.  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Masou  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  his  time.  He  was  forty-four  yeara 
of  age,  of  noble  and  ijeerless  bearing  and  marvelous  erudition.  Animation 
of  manner,  wanoth  of  temperament,  vigor  of  thought,  and  energy  of 
diction  wei-e  his  special  characteristica.  He  temporized  with  no  errors, 
and  was  intimidated  by  no  olistacles.  Lethai^gy  and  indifference  found 
little  repose  within  sound  of  his  voice.  Through  his  efTorts  a  theological 
seminary  was  established  in  New  York  in  1804,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor.  Eev.  Dr.  Linn  was  distinguished  alike  for  pulpit  elo- 
quence and  varied  scholarship.  He  was  untiring  in  his  eflbrts  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  society,  and  was  laden  with  historical  mat«rial.s. 
Kev.  Dr.  Miller  was  about  thirty-five,  and  had  already  acquired  mucli 
reputation  as  a  theological  and  polemical  writer.  His  Brit/ Betrospcrt  oj 
the  Eiijhtfentk  Century,  published  in  1803,  marks  an  era  in  our  literature ; 
and  acconling  to  a  British  critic  its  author  richly  deserved  the  praises  of 
Iiotli  heiuis])hcres.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  Xew  York  fmm 
1793  to  I8U!,  when  he  became  a  professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoty  ami 
Church  C'rovernmeiit  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  IViuceton.  So 
deeply  were  his  sympathies  engaged  in  the  objects  of  the  Historical 
St)ciety,  that  lie  contemplated  a  History  of  New  York,  and  collected  ex- 
tensive materials  for  that  purpose. 

Another  eminent  divine,  whose  high  character  and  literary  attainments 
rendered  him  an  important  auxiliary,  was  Rev,  Dr.  John  N.  Abeel.  He 
was  of  the  same  age  as  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  young,  magnetic,  full  of  life  aud 
vivacity,  and  the  pos.sessor  of  a  voice  of  much  sweetness  and  mel(*dy. 
He  was  a  polished  speaker,  and  rarely  failed  to  capture  the  attention  of 
an  audience.  Dr.  David  Hosack  was  also  thirty-five ;  be  bad  had  the 
advantage  of  medical  training  in  Edinbui^h  and  London,  under  the  nuist 
celebrated  professoia  of  the  age.  When  he  returned  to  New  York  in 
1794,  he  brought  the  first  collection  of  minerals  introduced  into  America ; 
also  a  collection  of  the  duplicate  specimens  of  plants  from  the  herbarium 
nf  I.innjpus.  now  constituting  a  portion  of  the  Museum  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Nahiral  UiHtiiry  in  the  city.  White  a  professor  of  Botany  in  Columbia 
CoUtgfi,  1)«  founded  the  Elgin  Botanical  Garden,  in  1801,  a  work  of 
princely  muiiifioencc,  whfra  amid  twenty  cultivated  acres  he  illustrated 

Utkud  IL  r  4-ii>ha,  muri*)  8«nib  H.,  il*n^tiinr  of  A>iK'"<tiiie  H.  lAvmoe,  wboMcluldRn 

\,  IUbrCA■lXV•'l'■^  Cutburinr,  Smh  —  iiinmnl  thx  lion  Darld  Sturt  — and  Jalfa  ;  5. 

it  Jutl^  LeffrTt  tj-.ffms,  wfaoH  (taiiglilpr.  Klirntipcli  DoroUwa,  nuiied  the  Hon. 

[^Ibabcih  ,  T.  -luu,  mirrird  Kichinl  K.  Hoflbwa,!!.  D.,  vhotr  tUogli- 
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to  his  classes  the  mysteries  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  —  the  loves  and 
habits  of  plants  and  trees.^  He  was  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the 
literaiy  and  Philosophical  Society,  besides  giving  much  of  his  time  and 
talent  to  historical  pursuits ;  he  was  president  of  the  Historical  Society 
from  1820  to  1828.  The  presence  of  Samuel  Bayard  and  Peter  G.  Stuy- 
vesaut  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Society  was  significant.  They  were  gen- 
tlemen of  education,  culture,  wealth,  public  spirit,  and  benevolence,  and 
they  bore  names  dear  to  the  New  York  heart.  Bayard  resided  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  had  done  much  to  promote  learning.  His  wife  was 
Martha  Pintard,  a  cousin  of  John  Pintard.  But  although  living  in 
another  State,  he  was  essentially  a  New-Yorker,  and  like  Stuyvesant  con- 
tributed no  little  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  his  ancestors. 

Anthony  Bleecker  excelled  all  others  in  devotion  to  the  future  charac- 
ter of  New  York.  His  taste  was  indispensable  to  every  arrangement  for 
the  good  of  the  prospective  Society.  He  was  remarkable  for  generous 
sympathy  as  well  as  literaiy  instinct,  and  was  a  favorite  with  all  the  men 
of  letters  of  his  time.  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  was  everywhere  helpful.  He 
believed  the  institution  would  perform  a  double  service  through  the  clear- 
ing of  the  way  for  other  herculean  enterprises  already  taking  shape  in  his 
mind.  He  was  an  intellectual  giant.  Comprehending  the  great  needs  of  the 
community  at  large,  he  could  also  note  the  intermediate  steps  to  remark- 
able achieveuients.  Few  men  were  ever  more  industrious,  or  applied 
genius  and  industry  to  higher  and  more  important  ends.  His  scholarship 
was  as  varied  as  his  usefulness.  Metaphysics,  theology,  poetry,  belles 
lettres,  natural  history,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  ichthyology,  and  orni- 
thology, all  in  turn  occupied  his  attention.  His  collection  of  minerals  in 
after  years  formed  one  of  the  most  valuable  private  cabinets  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  many  learned  societies 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  corresponded  with 


E^gin  Botuiical  Garden  became  the  resort  of  the  curious.  It  was  on  Murray 
Bin  IMT  tiM  ttta  BOW  occupied  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  covering  the  ground  be- 
fSffy-tntand  Forty-seventh  Streets,  and  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues.  Here  Michaux, 
IfitdMlIv  Dou^ty,  Pursh,  and  Le  Conte  often  repaired  to  solve  the  doubts  of  the 
to  eonfirm  the  nuptial  theory  of  Vaillant.  Torrey,  the  eminent  naturalist 
WIS  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hosack,  as  was  also  Professor  Gray.  Since  Dr. 
tbe  botuiical  nomenclature  enrolls  no  less  than  sixteen  species  of  plants  of 
under  the  genus  ffomckia.  {Old  New  York,  by  Dr.  John  W.  Francis.) 
:»  mentioned  above,  vras  the  only  child  of  Andr^  Miohaux,  far  fame<l 
Hi  Ouka  ^f  Nmih  America,  and  his  FJoia.  Young  Michaux  was  the  author, 
JM  Ifltl^  rf  jj  JimiHtfJf  to  ike  Wett  of  ike  Alleghany  Mountains^  to  which    was   added   a 

;  through  his  influence   a  great   number   of  Amfriean    forest  trees 
In  |||#  Oaiden  of  Plants,  in  Paris,  where  he  resided  through  a  long  and  us(>ful 
(q  Ptash  ^VM  the  author  of  the  Flora  Americce  SepteTUrionalU,  and  fur  several 
m^  ^gfi^gf  «f  tb^  Bgin  Botanical  Garden, 
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the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age.^  The  scientist,  Dr.  Samuel 
Latham  Mitchill,  of  the  first  standing  committee,  was  one  of  the  strong 
pillars  of  the  Society  through  all  its  tender  yeai-s.  He  possessed  an  ex- 
ceptional memory,  with  unusual  opportunities  for  collecting  and  collating 
information.  He  was  in  the  national  counsels  at  Washington  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  dozen  years  of  the  centuiy,  but  he  found  time  to  be  of 
essential  service  to  New  York  notwithstanding  his  numerous  occupations. 
His  medical  career,  professional  labors,  political  services,  and  literary  and 
scientific  writings  all  give  evidence  of  superior  merit ;  he  was  a  sort  of  hu- 
man dictionary,  whose  opinion  was  sought  by  all  originators  and  inventors 
of  every  grade  throughout  his  entire  generation.  He  edited  the  Medical 
Repository y  commenced  in  1797,  for  sixteen  years,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  Dr.  Edward  Miller.  His  analysis  of  the  Saratoga  waters  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  and  importance  of  those  wonderful  mineral  springs. 
His  mineralogical  survey  of  the  .State  of  New  York  in  1796,  of  which  he 
published  a  report  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Repository,  gave 
Volney  many  hints.  It  was  the  first  undertaking  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  secured  its  author  a  wide  reputation.  His  ingenious 
theory  of  the  doctrines  of  septon  and  septic  acid  gave  impulse  to  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  vast  discoveries ;  and  his  essays  on  pestilence  awak- 
ened inquiry  all  over  the  world.  As  early  as  1788  he  had  served  as  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Iroquois  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
in  Western  New  York  ;  and  in  1793  we  find  him  in  company  with  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  and  Simeon  De  Witt  establishing  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  the  Useful  Arts.  Duyckink 
enumerates  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  distinct  achievements  or  impor- 
tant acts  of  Dr.  Mitchill's  busy  life.^  In  course  of  years  he  became  an 
active  member  of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Mitchill's  versatility  of  talent  has  been  the  theme  of  many  writers. 
The  wits  of  the  day  ridiculed  his  hospitality  to  new  ideas,  and  perpetrated 

1  While  yet  quite  young  De  Witt  Clinton  became  a  member  of  the  ancient  fraternity  of 
Freemasons,  which  included  such  men  as  Washington,  Lafayette,  Franklin,  Pinckney, 
Marshall,  and  Chancellor  Livingston  ;  and  in  1816  he  was  unanimously  el«;ted  to  the 
highest  masonic  office  in  this  country,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 

■  The  first  reads  thus  :  **  Returns  from  Europe  with  the  diploma  of  M.  D.  from  Edinburgh, 
obtained  in  1786  —  after  having  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry,  in  the 
Latin  Lodge  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  by  the  famous  Joannes  Bruno,  1787.**  Dr.  Samuel  Latham 
Mitchill  was  bom  in  North  Hempstead,  Queens  County,  Long  Island,  August  20,  1764  ; 
died  in  New  York  City,  1831.  Through  his  maternal  uncle.  Dr.  Samuel  Latham,  of  the  same 
village,  he  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  liconard  (/utting  (who  was  classically 
educated  at  Cambridge,  England),  and  aftenK-ards  went  to  Edinburgh  to  complete  his  studies 
remaining  nearly  four  years,  a  contemporary  student  with  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  and  Sir 
Jamea  Mackintosh,  and  while  there  enjoyed  the  best  intellectoal  society  in  Scotland. 
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all  manner  of  jokes  at  his  expense,  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  town.  His  faith  in  steam  navigation  was  a  special  object 
of  satire,  he  having  warmly  advocated  in  the  Legislature  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1798,  which  conferred  the  right  upon  Chancellor  Livingston  to 
navigate  the  waters  of  New  York  by  steam  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction, 
in  1807,  of  turning  the  tables  upon  those  who  laughed,  by  sailing  in  the 
first  steamboat  to  Albany. 

In  1804  he  advocated  with  considerable  ingenuity  a  new  name  for  the 
country  to  meet  the  supposed  want  of  a  national  term  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  was  a  lively  debate  upon  the  subject  in  the  new 
Historical  Society.  He  hit  upon  "Fredonia"  as  suggestive  of  a  generous 
idea,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  would  be  Fi'edes,  or  Fredouians ;  but  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  country  filled  up  so  rapidly  that  the  appellation  of 
"  American "  continued  to  prevail  and  was  not  esteemed  inappropriate. 
He  was  both  a  versifier  and  a  poet,  and  amused  himself  at  odd  moments 
in  humorous  fancies  and  in  the  production  of  scientific  poems.  On  one 
occasion  a  friend  found  him  after  breakfast  in  the  charitable  improvement 
of  nursery  rhymes.     He  said  :  "  I  have  found  that  the  verses  commencing 

*  Four-and-twenty  blackbirds,  etc.* 

abound  with  errors,  and  the  infantile  mind  is  led  astray  by  false  ideas 

of  the  musical  functions  of  cooked  birds ;   I  have  therefoi'e  arranged  it 

thus:  — 

•  When  the  pie  was  opened  the  birds  they  were  songless. 

Was  not  that  a  pretty  dish  to  set  before  the  Congress  ? ' " 

In  the  next  breath  the  learned  doctor  might  have  been  absorbed  in 
the  anatomy  of  an  egg  or  a  fish,  deciphering  a  Babylonian  brick,  studying 
the  character  of  meteoric  stones,  the  different  species  of  brassia,  or  the 
geology  of  Niagara,  offering  suggestions  concerning  the  angle  of  a  wind- 
mill or  the  shape  of  the  gridiron,  advising  with  Michaux  on  the  beauty  of 
l»lack  walnut  for  parlor  furniture,  investigating  bivalves  and  discoursing 
•m  conchology  with  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  his  brother-in-law,  talking  over 
the  feasibility  of  introducing 'the  Bronx  River  into  the  city  with  Professor 
CoUes,  or,  in  a  profound  exegetical  disquisition  on  Kennicott's  Hebrew 
Bible  with  the  great  Jewish  Rabbi,  Gershom  Seixas.     On  one  occasion  a 
committee  of  soap-boilers  begged  him  to  defend  the  innoxious  influence 
^  their  vocation  in  a  crowded  population.     For  his  services  rendered  to 
^he  democratic  soap-boilers  Chancellor  Livingston  humorously  told  him  he 
"^leserved  a  monument  of  hard  soap." 

Among  the  social  institutions  of  the  period  was  the  Krout  Club,  its 
'"^Dibers  being  descendants  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers,  and  one  of  its  prin- 
^F*I  features  was  an  annual  dinner  where  cabbage  was  served  in  an  end- 
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less  variety  of  dishes.  Tlie  presiding  officer  was  called  the  "  Grand  Krout," 
and  it  was  customary  immediately  aft^r  his  election  to  crown  him  with  a 
cabbage-head  nicely  fashioned,  throwing  at  the  same  instant  a  mantle  of 
cabbage-leaves  about  his  shoulders.  Dr.  Mitchill,  while  thus  arrayed 
as  master  of  a  cabbage  feast,  once  delivered  a  most  amusing  eulogistic 
address  on  the  cabbage,  closing  with  the  words,  "  Thy  name  has  been 
abused,  as  if  *  to  cabbage  *  were  to  pilfer  or  steal.  I  repel  with  indignation 
this  attempt  to  sully  thy  fame."  The  Turtle  Club,  comprising  the  "  solid 
men"  of  the  city,  was  in  the  habit  of  feasting  annually  on  turtle,  usually 
in  a  shady  grove  at  Hoboken,  and  Dr.  Mitchill  also  aiidressed  this  so- 
cial clan  in  one  of  his  happiest  strains  of  humor,  stating  that  "tlie 
turtle,  by  an  odd  perversion  of  language,  means  the  cooing  bird  of 
Fredonia,  and  also  the  four-footed  reptile  of  Bahama."  He  frequently 
addressed  the  ladies  through  the  medium  of  the  Drone  Club  on  the 
healthful  influence  of  the  alkalies,  and  the  depurating  virtues  of  white- 
washing. He  seemed  to  be  equally  at  home  on  all  subjects,  and  possesseil 
a  charm  of  manner  and  a  magnetism  of  mind  that  was  unusual  He  did 
much  to  advance  the  public  and  private  interests  of  New  York,  and 
elevate  her  scholastic  reputation  throughout  the  world. 

At  the  important  meeting  when  the  constitution  of  the  Historical  SiK'i- 
ety  was  adopted  additional  persons  were  present,  whose  names  reflect  lusttM 
upon  the  oganization :  Rev.  Dr.  John  Bowden,  for  a  dozen  years  profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Columbia  College ;  l»ev. 
Dr.  John  C.  Kunze,'  among  the  most  leaiiied  divines  and  Oriental  scliol- 
ars  of  his  day,  and  the  first  to  strongly  urge  the  propriety  of  educating 
German  youth  in  English;  John  Kemp,  the  eminent  mathematician, 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbui^h  before  he  was  twenty- 
one,  and  who  filled  not  only  the  chair  of  Mathematics,  but  that  of  His- 
tory, Geography,  and  Chronology  in  Columbia  Collie  for  a  long  series  of 
years ;  Rev.  Dr.  William  Harris,  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church  from  1802  to 
1816,  a  classical  scholar  of  rare  proficiency,  versed  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, who  was  afterwards  president  of  Columbia  College  for  many  years ; 
Peter  Wilson,  a  notable  linguist,  who  possessed  much  other  knoivledge  nt' 
value  to  the  new  institution ;  John  Murray,  Jr.,  a  clever  man,  a  lover  of 
the  arts,  a  philanthropist,  and  an  early  and  ardent  promoter  of  our  free- 
school  system ;  and  Dr.  Archilmld  Bruce,  a  young  physician  of  twenty- 
eighty  who,  graduating  from  Columbia  in  1795,  soon  after  made  the  tour 
of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  collected  a  mineralogical  cabinet  of 
great  value  —  becoming  indeed  the  first  professor  of  mineralogy  in  this 
coimtiy,  and  edited  the  Journal  of  A  niericfni  Minieralogy,  Rev.  John  Henry 
Hohart^  subeeqnently  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York,  then  thirty  years 
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of  age,  Daniel  D.  Tompkms,  shortly  to  be  elected  governor  of  the  State, 
and  Rufus  King,  recently  returned  from  his  mission  to  England,  are 
more  fully  introduced  to  the  reader  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  furnished  a 
strong  del^ation  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  this  society  —  and  also  that 
several  of  its  founders  were  Begents  of  the  University.  Ex-Governor 
John  Jay  from  his  Bedford  retirement  rendered  substantial  encourage- 
ment ;  and  his  son,  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  contributed  largely  to  the  mate- 
rial for  a  library.  His  benefactions  embraced  much  of  that  curious  accumu- 
lation of  periodicals  published  before  the  Bevolution.  He  said, ''  A  file  of 
American  newspapers  is  of  far  more  value  to  our  design  than  all  the  Byzan- 
tine historians."  John  McKesson  was  a  large  contributor  of  Legislative 
documents,  of  which  were  the  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress  and 
Convention,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
from  May,  1775,  to  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1777. 
From  the  banning  the  institution  comprehended  a  rare  amount  of  influ- 
ence and  literary  and  scientific  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  sustained  and  fos- 
tered by  the  erudite  and  the  accomplished.  Its  membership  through  all 
its  history  has  represented  the  best  scholarship  of  the  country  and  the 
age.  Its  presidents  —  Egbert  Benson,  Gouverneur  Morris,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, David  Hosack,  James  Kent,  Morgan  Lewis,  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant, 
Peter  Augustus  Jay,  Albert  Gallatin,  Luther  Bradish,  Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Augustus  Schell,  and  Frederic  De  Peyster  —  have  been 
nearly  all  men  of  national  reputation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  subject  of  common  schools  was  discussed  with 
renewed  earnestness.  New  York  had  not  liitherto  been  destitute. 
Ever  since  the  Dutch  provided  schools  at  the  public  expense  op- 
portunity had  been  afforded  for  universal  education ;  nearly  every  church 
supported  a  school  of  its  own,  and  other  charity  free  schools  and  private 
schools  abounded.  There  were  in  the  city  at  this  date  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  teachers  actively  employed.  But  the  population  of  the  city  was 
increasing  rajndly,  and  its  enlightened  citizens  saw  the  tide  of  European 
emigration  drifting  multitudes  to  her  shores  whose  children  would  grow 
up  hopelessly  ignorant,  easy  victims  to  vice  and  crime,  unless  the  way 
was  prepared  for  them  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Public 
economy  and  self-preservation,  not  less  than  religious  duty,  urged  the 
work  forward.  Several  of  the  pliilanthropic  founders  of  the  Historiciil 
Society  discussed  the  subject,  and  finally,  through  the  advice  of  Tliomas 
Eddy,  a  meeting  was  called  on  the  19th  of  February,  at  the  house  of  John 
Marray,  Jr.,  in  Pearl  Street.  It  was  resolved  to  form  a  society  of  whicli 
the  membership  fee  should  be  eight  dollars ;  but  the  subscription  list, 
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still  preserved,  was  beaded  by  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  witb  a  donation 
of  two  bundred  dollars,  and  other  influential  men  gave  in  proportion. 
John  Pintard,  the  city  inspector,  was  constantly  on  the  alert  to  advance 
the  enterprise.  Clinton,  while  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the 
University,  had  imbibed  the  liberal  humanitarian  spirit  that  character- 
ized New  York,  and  being  elected  a  State  senator,  in  addition  to  the 
mayoralty  of  the  city,  he  was  able  to  bring  the  subject  with  uncommon 
vigor  before  the  Legislature.  The  result  was  the  institution  of  a  free 
school,  independent  of  and  in  nowise  interfering  with  the  schools  already 
provided  by  churches,  corporations,  and  charities.  Thirty-seven  names 
were  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  the  society  was  entitled 
"  the  Society  for  establishing  a  Free  School  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
the  education  of  such  poor  children  as  do  not  belong  to  or  are  not  pro- 
vided for  by  any  religious  society."  Thirteen  trustees  were  appointed  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  society,  of  whom  Mayor  Clinton  was  president, 
John  Murray,  Jr.,  vice-president,  Leonard  Bleecker  treasurer,  and  Ben- 
jamin D.  Perkins  secretary.  As  soon  as  the  society  assumed  responsible 
form,  the  State  rendered  moderate  pecuniary  aid,  and  the  city  voted  a 
modest  appropriation.  In  April,  1806,  Colonel  Henry  Rutgers 
generously  donated  the  site  for  a  school-house  in  Henry  Street. 
The  first  school  was  opened  the  next  month  in  an  apartment  of  a  house 
in  Bancker,  now  Madison,  Street,  with  forty  scholars ;  the  corporation  of 
the  city  presently  offered  for  temporary  accommodation  a  building  adjacent 
to  the  almshouse,  in  which  the  school  flourished  two  yeara 

In  1808  the  charter  was  altered  and  the  name  of  the  corporation 
changed  to  the  "  Free  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York."  About 
the  same  time  the  tenement  occTupied  proving  greatly  inadequate  to  the 
demand  for  admission,  the  city  presented  to  the  society  an  extensive  lot 
of  ground  in  Chatham  Street,  where  a  convenient  brick  edifice  was 
erected  to  acconmiodate  five  hundred  pupils  in  one  roont  In  the 
lower  story  were  apartments  for  the  family  of  the  teacher,  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees,  and  for  another  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.^ 


^  The  following  gentlemen  contribated  to  the  erection  of  this  boilding  (upon  which 
expended  some  thirteen  thousand  dollars)  either  in  building  materials  or  otherwise  :  Abraham 
Russell,  WUliam  Wickham,  WillUm  TUton,  Whitehead  Hicks,  M.  M.  Titus,  Richard  Titus, 
Joseph  Watkins,  J.  G.  Pierson  k  Brothers,  B.  W.  Rogers  k  Co.,  Richard  Speaight,  Abraham 
Bns^g,  Daniel  Beach,  P.  Schermerhom,  Jr.,  Thomas  Stevenson,Thomas  Smyth,  John  McKie. 
Isaac  Sharpless,  Jones  k  Clinch,  Oeoige  Toule,  John  Youle,  Forman  Cheeseman,  John  Rooke, 
Oeoige  Lindsay,  Jonathan  Dixon,  J.  Sherred,  Alexander  Campbell,  William  k  G.  Post,  Joel 
Davit,  Henry  Hillman,  Ebenezer  Bassett,  Peter  Fenton,  William  HcKenney.  -^HU/toryoftht 
POIfe  SAooi  SocUty,  by  WUliam  Oland  Bourne,  A.  M.  ;  2^  WiU  CHiOoiCm  Addnm:  Bu- 
FMk EiuaUion  in  the  CUyofNew  Ycvk^  by  Thomas  Boese  ;  ReporU  of  Ou  Boards 
*■  r  FM4c  Sekool  DoeitmenU. 
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Tbe  buildiog  was  finisiied  and  dedicated  on  the  11th  of  December, 
1809,  at  which  time  De  Witt  Clinton,  president  of  the  society  from 
1S05  to  1828,  delivered  a  soul-stirring  and  memorable  address,  in  which 
he  said,  calling  attention  to  the  donation  of  Colonel  Kutgers,  worth  at  least 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  to  the  condition  of  one  of  the  deeds  which 
made  it  necessary  to  build  a  school-house  thereon  before  June,  1811  — 
while  warmly  recommending  its  accomplishment  —  "  The  law  from  which 
we  derive  our  corporate  existeuce  does  nut  confine  us  to  one  seminary, 
but  contemplates  the  establishment  of  schools."  The  benevolence  of  New 
York  promptly  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  an  additional  sutiscription  of 
over  thirteen  thousand  _  ^       .~     % 

dollais  enabled  the  so- 
cie^  to  lay  the  conier- 
Btone  of  the  second 
structure  on  tbe  lllh 
of  November,  1810. 
The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  mu- 
nificent donor  of  the 
site,  in  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple. The  next  year 
two  Urge  lots,  comer 

of  Hudson  and    Grove  f'"^  Fr«*<«liool  Building,  tracMd  ill  IBOt. 

Streets,  were  given  to  the  society  by  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  for 
the  erection  of  a  third  school  building.  By  1825  the  one  free  school 
had  multiplied  into  six,  and  the  following  March  the  Legislature,  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees,  changed  the  name  of  the  corporate  body 
to  "  The  Public  School  Society  of  tlie  City  of  New  York,"  the  schools 
1^  that  time  having  ceased  to  be  charity  schools,  an<l  henceforward  open 
to  all  without  distinction  of  sect  or  circumstances. 

The  original  corporators  of  what  was  so  soon  to  become  the  gigantic 
puUic  school  system  of  New  York  City  were,  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Samuel  Osgood,  Brockholst  Livingston,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  Jacob  Morton, 
Tliomas  Eddy,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  John  Pintard,  Thomas  Pearsall,  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  Joseph  Constant,  Robert  Bowne,  Matthew  Clarkson, 
Archibald  Gracie,  John  McVickar,  Charles  Wilkes,  Henry  Ten  Broeck, 
Gilbert  Aspinwall.  Valentine  Seaman,  William  J<jhnson,  William  Coit, 
Matthew  Franklin,  Adrian  Hegeman,  Leonard  Bleecker,  Benjamin  G. 
Uintorn,  Thomas  Fmnklin,  Samuel  Russell,  Sumnel  Doughty,  Alex- 
titder   Robertson,   Samuel   Torhert,"John  Withington,  William   Edgar, 
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George  TurnbuU,  William  Boyd,  Jacob  Mott,  Benjamin  Egbert,  Thomas 
Farmer,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  MitchiU.  They  were  men  of  different 
religious  persuasions  and  political  parties,  and  represented  nearly  every 
profession,  as  well  as  the  commercial  and  social  life  of  the  city,  em- 
bracing more  solid  worth  and  real  and  merited  distinction  than  is  usually 
found  among  an  equal  number  of  individuals.  The  common  welfare 
and  the  common  safety  in  the  broadest  catholicity  of  spirit  was  the 
goal.  No  sect  or  creed,  nationality  or  name,  was  to  be  known  in  admit- 
ting scholars.  Thus  with  open-hearted  hospitality  the  metropolis  wel- 
comed the  perpetually  arriving  hosts  from  other  States  and  countries. 
As  New  York  had  been  foremost  on  this  continent  in  establishing,  after 
the  manner  of  Oxford,  a  university,  to  which  was  intrusted  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  within  the  State,  and 
as  her  eldest  college,  Columbia,  exacted,  it  is  said,  of  a  candidate  for 
admission  more  classical  and  other  knowledge  than  any  other  college  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  the  more  interesting  to  note  the  sound  policy  with 
which  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  the  humblest  and  most 
destitute  within  her  borders. 

Thomas  Eddy  was  a  philanthropist  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  life 
was  in  a  certain  sense  spent  for  the  good  of  New  York.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Philadelphia  Quaker,  but  removed  to  New  York  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  not  quite  fifty  at  the  time  his  exertions  helped  to  found  the  first 
free  school,  and  for  months  he  spent  his  leisure  moments  in  going 
through  the  lanes  and  back  streets  looking  up  children,  and  devising 
ways  aud  means  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  He  had  already  been 
for  years  laboring  to  change  the  penal  code  of  the  State  and  establish  a  new 
penitentiary  system.  His  doctrine  was  the  prevention  of  crime  by  eradi- 
cating vice ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  shall  find  him  prominent  in  found- 
ing the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  and  also 
with  De  Witt  Clinton  and  others  projecting  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum 
for  the  insane.  It  was  through  his  influence,  as  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  that  the  first  hospital  for  the  insane  was  erected 
in  1807;  he  became  deeply  intei-ested  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  and 
corresponded  with  philanthropists  in  every  part  of  the  world  upon  that 
delicate  subject.  He  was  actively  concerned  in  nearly  all  the  other  great 
charities  of  his  time. 

Charles  Wilkes  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  New  York.     He  was  a 

nephew  of  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  the  member  of  Parliament  who 

fn  English  politics  for  a  long  period,  and  the  brother  of  John 

vyer  residing  in  Wall  Street,  whose  son  Charles,  bom  in 

jEiimous  naval  commander,  hero  of  the  capture  of  Mason 
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and  SlidelL^  Alexander  Robertson  was  an  educated  Scotchman  of  about 
thirty-three,  who,  removing  to  New  York  some  years  before,  had  developed 
artistic  gifts  of  superior  order;  he  was  recognized  as  a  successful 
portrait-painter,  and  became  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Matthew  Clarkson's  name  is  familiar  to  the  reader.  He  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Bank  of  New  York  in  1804,  which  position  he  retained 
until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-one  yeara.  He  was 
also  the  senior  vice-president  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  De  Witt 
Clinton  said,  "  Wherever  a  charitable  or  public-spirited  institution  was 
about  to  be  established  Clarkson's  presence  was  considere4  essential.  His 
sanction  became  a  passport  to  public  approbation.''  His  name  is  associated 
with  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the  early  meritorious  societies  of  New 
York,  whether  intended  for  education,  culture,  relief,  or  protection.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  said,  "  HiS  portrait  presents  an  elevation  of  moral  grandeur 
'  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.'  It  belongs  to  Christianity  alone 
to  form  and  to  animate  such  a  character."  In  private  life  no  man  was 
more  beloved  for  amiable  qualities. 

Gilbert  Aspinwall  was  a  wealthy  importer  and  owner  of  ships,  the 
pn>mrnent  representative  of  a  family  of  princely  merchants  whose  history 
for  upwards  of  a  century  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the  city.  He  lived 
in  a  large  commodious  mansion  in  Beaver  Street,  corner  of  Broadway, 
afterwards  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  John  Van  Buren.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  tastes  and  no  inconsiderable  learning,  of  great  financial  ability,  of 
lar^'e  benevolence,  and  of  many  social  attractions.  He  was  one  of  The 
Friendly  Club,  which  flourislied  for  many  years  before  and  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  Washington  —  until  annihilated  by  political  differ- 
♦-nces.  This  club  included  among  its  members  Chancellor  Kent,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  Anthony  Bleecker,  Dr.  Edward  Miller,  John  McVickar, 
William  Walton  Woolsey,  George  Muirnson  Woolsey,  William  Dunlap, 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill ;  it  met  at  the  houses  of  its  members 
in  rotation  every  Tuesday  evening,  and  it  was  tlie  duty  of  the  host  to 
«iirect  conversation  through  the  reading  of  a  passage  from  some  favorite 
author.     At  the  close  of  the  discussion  light  refreshments  —  wine,  cake, 

*  Wben  the  Bank  of  New  York  first  commenced  business  in  1784,  Charles  Wilkes  was  its 
priDcipal  teller.  In  1794  he  was  made  cashier  :  Gillian  Verplanek  was  then  president.  He 
vu  sabeeqaently  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  institution,  and  remained  in  the  director- 
•hip  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  son,  Hamilton  Wilkes,  married  a  daughter  of  Henry  A. 
^■ort«'.  rommander  Charles  Wilkes  marritnl  the  sister  of  Professor  Renwick.  The  Slidells 
»»!*  also  a  New  York  family,  and  lived  on  Broadway.  John  Slidell  was  president  of  the 
^Vfieral  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  from 
1*10  to  1S17,  wan  the  first  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank.  His  son,  John  Slidell,  the  future 
r,  aod  Commander  Wilkes  were  neighbors  and  playmates  in  childhood. 
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etc. — were  served  without  ceremony.  Gilbert  Aspinwall  was  the  son  of 
Captain  John  Aspinwall,  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  before  the 
Revolution,  whose  country-seat  was  at  Flushing ;  and  his  brother,  John 
Aspinwall,  was  his  partner  in  business. 

John  McVickar  was  also  an  importer  and  ship-owner.  He  was  a  tall, 
sharp-featured,  courtly  man,  with  a  kindly  eye,  a  smile  of  singular  sweet- 
ness, and  a  mouth  and  chin  indicative  of  an  unbending  wilL  He  was 
rich  and  respected,  able  and  generous.  He  was  noted  for  his  prominence 
in  building  churches,  and  was  constantly  aiding  the  clei^  —  also  unob- 
trusively assisting  deserving  young  merchants  in  trouble.  It  was  a 
common  remark  in  disastrous  times  among  business  men,  "  Well,  who  is 
McVickar  going  to  help  to-day  ? "  His  wife  was  Ann,  daughter  of  John 
Moore,  first  cousin  of  Bishop  Moore,  and  the  sister  of  Lady  Dongan. 
He  had  nine  children,  to  all  of  whom  he  gave  a  liberal  education,  and 
the  benefit  of  a  tour  through  £urope.  His  son  John  was  the  accom- 
plished professor  in  Columbia  College,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Bard  ;  another  son,  Archibald,  after  graduating  from  Colum- 
bia, went  to  England  and  finished  his  education  at  Cambridge,  then 
married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston ;  still  another 
son,  Benjamin,  married  Isaphane,  daughter  of  Isaac  Lawrence,  president  of 
the  United  States  Bank  in  New  York ;  and  one  of  his  daughters,  Augusta, 
married  Judge  William  Jay,  the  youngest  son  of  the  chief  justice. 

Archibald  Gracie  was  another  great  merchant  doing  business  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Oliver  Wolcott,  who  knew  him  intimately,  said  "  he 
was  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth  —  actively  liberal,  intelligent,  seek- 
ing and  rejoicing  in  occasions  to  do  good."  His  wealth  was  enormous, 
even  after  he  lost  over  a  million  of  dollars  through  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees.  Josiah  Quincy  was  entertained  by  him  at  dinner 
while  passing  through  New  York  on  his  journey  to  Washington  in 
1805,  and  described  his  country-seat  on  the  East  River,  opposite  Hell- 
Gate,  as  beautiful  beyond  description.  "A  deep,  broad,  rapid  stream 
glances  with  an  arrowy  fleetness  by  the  shore,  hurrying  along  every 
species  of  vessel  which  the  extensive  country  aflFords.  The  water,  bro- 
ken by  the  rocks  which  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  current  into  turbu- 
lent waves,  dashing,  foaming,  and  spending  their  force  upon  the  rocks, 
and  the  various  courses  every  vessel  has  to  shape  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  dangers  of  the  famous  pass,  present  a  constant  change  and 
novelty  in  this  enchanting  scene.  The  shores  of  Long  Island,  full  of 
cultivated  pros|)ects  and  interspersed  with  elegant  country-seats,  bound 
the  distant  view.  The  mansion  is  elegant,  in  the  modern  style,  and  the 
grounds  laid   out  with   taste   in  gardens."     Among  the   other  guests 
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«t  Mr.  Gncie's  dinner-table  on  thia  occasion  were,  Oliver  Wolcott,  who 
resided  in  the  city  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  after  he  retired  from  the 
Treasury,  becoming  the  first  president  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  Judge 
Pendleton,  Hamilton's  second  in  the  fatal  duel,  and  Dr.  Hosack,  who 
subsequently  married  the  widow  of  the  Holland  merchant,  Henry  A. 
Coster,  who  was  then  residing  at  his  country-seat  on  the  East  River, 
near  the  foot  of  Thirtieth  Street.' 

Of  Archibald  Gracie,  whose  beautiful  ships  and  well-known  red  and  white 
private  signal  were  familiar  in  every  sea,  no  more  endearing  memory  exists 


than  that  of  his  intelligent  an<i  far-reaching  sympathy  in  the  free-school 
enterprise-  His  manliness  and  liberality  are  recorded  in  imperishable 
colore.  He  said  ignorance  was  the  cause  a.s  well  as  the  effect  of  bad 
governments,  and  the  rational  powers  must  first  be  cultivated  if  we  would 
entertain  just  ideas  of  the  obligations  of  morality  or  the  excellences  of 
religion.  The  fundamental  error  of  Europe  was,  in  bis  opinion,  the  in- 
funous  neglect  of  the  education  of  her  poor.  Magnificent  colleges  and 
nni\'ersities,  dedicated  to  literature,  were  all  very  well,»but  it  was  a  car- 
iaaj  mistake  to  withhold  appropriations  for  diffusing  knowledge  among 
the  lower  classes  He  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  movement  from  which 
milhoQs  have  already  roapetl  benefits  beyond  price.  Mre.  Gracie  was  an 
educated  lady  of  rare  culture,  and  their  domestic  life  was  of  the  purest, 
sweetest,  and  most  charming  cliaracter.  Shu  was  l-^sther  ]S()geis,  si-stcr  nf 
'  Tin  fint  wife  of  Dr.  Houck  was  Ui«  sinter  of  Tbow»»  Eddy  llie  philaiillin>iiist. 
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the  distinguiatied  merchaot  brothers,  Fitch,  Henry,  Mosea,  and  Nehemiah 
Rogers,  three  of  whom  founded  three  great  mercantile  houses  in  the 
city.  Her  sons  were  men  of  sterling  character,  and  her  daughters  were 
among  the  best  infonned  and  most  attractive  ladies  in  New  York,  two 
of  whom  married  sons  of  Hon.  Bufus  King,  and  a  third  married  Hon. 
William  Beach  Lawrence. 

Between  Gracie's  Point — which  the  traveler  on  the  East  River  may 
now  recognize  by  an  enormous  tree  towering  above  the  bluff,  nearly  or 
quite  two  centuries  old — and  the  city  were  at  that  date  numerous 
country-places  and  fine  grounds  of  special  historic  interest,  of  which  the 
Beekmao  mansion  near  Fifty-first  Street,  and  the  Kip  mansion  on  the 
line  of  Thirty-fifth  Street,  have  been  illustrated  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  this  work.*  Between  these  two,. overlooking  Turtle  Bay  near  Forty- 
first  Street,  stood 
the  summer  resi- 
dence of  Francis 
Bayard  Winthrop, 


ThaCHtorMi 

ro.E«Ri.„.™T«n^.s«,c,^>--b,A™«.PMp.,...^,  throp  mansion  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Beekmans,  excoptthatit  was  flanked  by  two  octagon 
wings.  At  a  more  modem  period  it  was  known  as  the  Cutting  homestead. 
The  Coster  mansion  was  more  of  the  Grecian  type  of  architecture,  theu 
much  in  vogue  upon  Manhattan  Island."  It  was  finely  shaded,  and  a 
smooth-cut  lawn  extended  to  the  river's  edge. 

'  Se«  Vol.  1.  159,  5S9.  The  reHidtmcfs  of  Peter  Gerud  Stujtrewuit  and  bin  brother 
Nicboba  StuyvMaiit  &r«  illiiKrated  in  Vol.  I.  217. 

»  The  wife  of  Moses  Rogers  w«s  S&nh,  «i«ter  of  Willmm  Walton  Woolsey,  and  of  Mary, 
the  wife  of  President  Timothy  Dvtght  of  Yale  Call^.  William  Walton  WoolMy'a  wife 
was  Elizabstli,  sister  of  President  Dwight.  and  granddaughter  of  Preaident  Edwarda.  He 
was  a  great  sugar  refiner  and  meivliant,  and  held  many  public  officei  and  tnuts. 
His  son.  Tbeodora  Dwiuht  Woolsey,  bom  in  New  York  in  1801,  waa  Prendent  of  Yale 
College  frrtm  1816  to  1871. 

*  Hieary  A.  Coater  ownod  a  haadaome  i«aidence  aluo  in  Cbambera  Street.     His  weallli  .-ind 
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In  the  mean  time,  while  the  foundation  was  being  laid  for  the  golden 
records  of  the  Free  School  Society,  a  number  of  the  cultivated  and  influen- 
tial ladies  of  New  York  originated  a  scheme  of  usefulness  similar  to  that 
of  the  industrial  schools  of  a  later  date,  except  that  the  teaching  was 
gratuitous.  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethune, 
mother  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  Washington  Bethune,  the  celebrated  divine, 
author,  and  poet,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Hoffman  were  foremost  in  this  endeavor 
to  throw  light  into  the  habitations  of  the  destitute.  A  meeting  was 
called  February  11, 1804,  and  twenty-nine  ladies  assembled  in  the  pai*lors 
of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman.  It  was  resolved  to  visit  the  poor  districts 
personally,  in  pairs  for  mutual  protection,  and  devote  certain  specified 
hours  of  the  day  to  the  work  of  instruction  As  it  was  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sabbath  schools  in  the  city,  and  while  the  pressing  need  of  a 
non-sectarian  free  school  was  agitating  the  community,  the  self-imposed 
duties  of  these  philanthropists  may  be  easily  conjectured. 

In  the  course  of  two  following  years  other  ladies  of  commanding  social 
position  joined  the  charitable  coterie,  among  whom   was   Mrs.  John 
McVickar,  Mrs.  Coster,  and  the  wife  of  Major  Fairlie.     The  question  of 
providing  for  the  orphan  children  of  deceased  widows  was  again  and  again 
discussed,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  appeal  to  the  benevolent  public.     A 
meeting  was  called  on  the  15th  of  March,  1806^  when  the  New  York 
Orphan  Asylum  Society  was  organized,  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Hoffman 
first  directress,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  second  directress,  Mrs.  Bethune 
treasurer,  and  ten  prominent  ladies  constituting  a  board  of  managers.     A 
two-story  frame  house  in  Greenwich  village  was  hired,  and  a  few  orphans 
gathered  at  once  into  the  fold.     The  ladies  adopted  from  the  beginning, 
as  a  principle  of  management,  never  to  refuse  an  orphan  child  brought  to 
them  for  protection,  whether  they  had  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  or  not, 
from  which  they  never   swerved.     Rev.   Dr.  Bethune   wrote:   "I   have 
often  heard  my  mother  say  that  in  any  time  of  need  a  few  words  stating 
that  the  funds  of  the  society  needed  replenishing,  thrown  into  a  news- 
paper, was  sure  to  bring  in  donations  equal  to  the  need ;  more  frequently 
the  money  came  in  before  the  appeal  was  made.'* 

that  of  his  brother,  John  G.  Coster,  added  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  New  York.  They 
imported  aU  kinds  of  goods,  and  were  constantly  buying  and  shipping  to  Europe  all  kinds  of 
American  produce.  Both  brothers  were  directors  in  the  chief  money  corporations  of  the  period, 
•oeh  as  the  Manhattan  Bank,  the  Merchants'  Bank  —  of  which  John  G.  Coster  was  elected 
ppwident  to  succeed  Henry  Remsen,  in  1826  —  and  the  two  insurance  companies,  the  Phoenix 
*od  the  Globe  ;  and  they  were  large  contributors  to  the  humane  institutions  rapidly  spring- 
u»g  into  existence.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Henry  A.  Coster  married  William  I^ight,  another 
niarried  the  son  of  Charles  Wilkes.  John  G.  Coster  built  a  splendid  granite  double  residence 
abore  Canal  Street  on  Broadway,  about  1833,  which  was  considered  palatial  in  its  day.  His 
eitildmi  intemuuried  with  the  Primes,  De  lanceys,  and  other  notable  families. 
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It  soon  became  evident  that  a  building  was  indispensable,  and  an  acre 
of  ground  was  purchased  in  Bank  Street,  where  a  plain  structure  fifty 
feet  square  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  some  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Mrs.  Bethune  managed  the  finances  with  great  skill,  pledging  her  hus- 
band*s  credit  for  thousands  of  dollars  rather  than  that  the  building  should 
be  delayed.  Several  of  the  ladies  advanced  money  from  their  own  well- 
filled  purses.  The  debt  that  remained  at  the  completion  of  the  building 
was  soon  canceled  by  donations  and  legacies;  and  the  growth  of  the 
city  increased  the  value  of  the  property  in  such  rapid  ratio,  that  in  i  840 
it  was  comparatively  easy  to  replace  the  original  by  the  noble  edifice 
which  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  ten  acres  of  ground  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hudson  at  Seventy-fourth  Street.  In  1817  Mrs.  Hoffman  resigned  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
still  beautiful  in  her  ripening  age,  brilliant  in  conversation,  and  whose 
chief  happiness  was  found  in  a  religious  life  devoted  to  active  charities. 

An  English  writer  in  1807  enumerates  thirty-one  benevolent  institu- 
tions in  New  York  City,  and  calls  attention  particularly  to  the 
efforts  of  the  ladies  to  provide  for  poor  widows  and  orphan  chil- 
dren as  worthy  of  imitation  in  Great  Britain.^ 

A  medical  society  was  incorporated  in  1806  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physicians  and  surgery  in  the  State.  All  practitioners  henceforward 
must  be  examined,  and  receive  a  diploma  from  a  board  of  censors  ap- 
pointed by  this  body,  before  they  could  legally  collect  any  debts  incurred 
in  the  duties  of  their  calling.  A  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
was  chartered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  in  1807,  the  Legislature 
having  sanctioned  the  act  sixteen  years  prior  to  that  date.  It  was  opened 
in  November  with  such  success  that  the  State  immediately  appropriated 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  its  support  The  importance  and  usefulness 
of  an  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of 

*  These  institutions,  or  benefit  societies,  were  :  The  Free  School  Society,  Ttoiinany  Society, 
Provident  Society,  incorporated  in  1805,  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  Benevolent  Society,  Albion 
Bt^nevolent  Society,  Udies*  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  with  Small  Children,  New 
York  Manufacturing  Society.  Fire  Department  Society,  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen, 
The  Dispensary,  instituted  in  1 790  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  who  were  unable  to  procure 
medical  aid  at  their  dwellings  —  and  incorporated  in  1795,  the  Lying-in  Hoepital,  founded 
in  1798  by  Robert  Lenox,  Dr.  Hosack,  and  others,  the  Manumission  Society,  the  Marine  So- 
ciety, chartered  April  12,  1770,  Sailors*  Snug  Harbor,  Rine-pock  Institution,  City  Hospital, 
Almshouse,  House  Carpenters*  Society,  Bcllevue  Hospital,  founded  by  the  city  npon  the  old 
estat-e  of  Lindley  Murray  for  an  occasional  infinnary,  Marine  Hospital  at  Staten  lahuid.  Hu- 
mane Society,  Masonic  Society  containing  thirteen  lodges,  German  Society,  Society  ofUnited 
Brethren  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,  First  Protestant  Epiaoopal  Charity 
School  Society,  St.  George*s  Society,  St.  Patrick's  Society,  St.  Andrew's  Society,  the  New 
England  Society,  and  the  Cincinnati.—  Bardie*!  DeteHfHtm  of  New  York ;  Tike  Pidurt  oj 
fi0»  York,  or  Tmoekf'9  Owide,  by  Dr.  MitcheU,  1807  ;  Corporaium  Mamual^  1870,  p.  855 
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medical  science  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  community,  and  fifty- 
three  students  the  first,  and  seventy-two  the  second  year,  bore  testimony 
to  the  ability  with  which  courses  of  instruction  were  delivered  in  all  the 
branches  of  medicine.  In  September,  1813,  a  great  event  occurred  in  the 
medical  annals  of  New  York :  the  medical  faculty  and  medical  school  of 
Columbia  College  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  were  con- 
solidated, becoming  one  of  the  most  distinguished  schools  of  practical 
medicine  at  that  time  in  the  country. 

The  demand  for  classical  learning  in  New  York  was  so  great  at  this 
period  that  many  excellent  private  seminaries  were  sustained  where  boys 
were  prepared  for  college  under  able  teachers.  The  publishers  and  book- 
sellers were  numerous,  and  generally  men  of  property.  In  1802  the  first 
S4x:ial  gathering  of  American  publishers  occurred  at  the  old  City  Hotel  in 
Broadway,  under  the  auspices  of  Matthew  Carey.  From  that  time  a 
"  literary  fair,"  as  then  called,  was  held  every  year,  alternating  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  promoted  acquaintance,  encouraged  the 
arts  of  printing  and  book-bindmg,  and  facilitated  the  circulation  of  books 
through  the  nation.  The  high  taxes  and  prices  of  paper  and  labor  in 
Great  Britain  were  favorable  to  authorship  and  the  publication  of  books 
in  America.  English  works  of  celebrity  were  reprinted  and  sold  for  one 
fourth  the  original  price.  Latin  editions  of  the  writings  of  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Virgil  were  printed  in  beautiful  style,  and  some  remarkable 
e<litious  of  the  Bible  were  issued.  Three  or  four  public  reading-rooms 
were  supported  by  subscription,  and  several  of  the  booksellers  established 
circulating  libraries. 

Nineteen  newspapers,  of  which  eight  were  dailies,  together  with  several 
monthly  and  occasional  publications,  entertained  New  York  in  1807.^ 
The  expansion  of  the  press  during  the  eventful  years  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  when  the  editor  of  an  almost  solitary  news- 
jiaper  was  content  to  be  compositor,  pressman,  folder,  and  distributor,  and 
considered  himself  doing  a  fair  business  if  he  sold  three  or  four  hundred 
copies  of  one  issue,  seems  marvelous.  But  it  was  only  the  healthful  indi- 
cition  of  the  brilliant  future  for  journalism  in  New  York,  which  in  the 

*  The  rooming  uewspapers  in  1807  were  The  American  Citizen,  The  New  York  GktzeUe, 
Tkt  Mercttmiile  Advertiser^  The  Morning  Chronicle,  The  People's  Friend ;  and  the  evening 
•<m|Kpen  were  The  Oominerdal  Advertiser,  The  Evening  Post,  and  The  Public  Advertiser. 
Twice  erery  week  The  Rejiuhlican  IVatch-  Toicer  was  issued  from  the  office  of  The  American 
**itutn.  The  Spectator  from  tlie  office  of  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  The  Express  from  the 
•^fiee  of  Tke  Morning  Chronicle,  The  Herald  from  tlie  office  of  The  Evening  Post,  and  The 
A^f  Friend  from  the  office  of  The  People  !i  Friend.  The  weeklies  were  The  New  York 
^riee  CmrraU^  The  Weekly  Museum,  The  Weekly  Visitor,  The  Independent  Republican,  Th^ 
Vftdtly  Iiuptdarf  wd  The  New  York  Spy. 
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three-fourths  of  a  century  following  1807,  was  to  result  in  the  record  to 
appear  upon  a  future  page. 

To  measure  the  situation  at  this  early  period  of  the  century,  it  must  be 
borne  constantly  in  mind  that  all  modern  facilities  for  traveling  through  the 
country  were  yet  unknown.  Slow,  imwieldy  stage-coaches,  private  con- 
veyances, saddle-horses,  and  sloops  where  bodies  of  water  made  their  use 
practicable,  were  the  only  vehicles  for  transportation.  Country  roads  were 
hardly  passable,  and  bridges  were  almost  unknown.  Accidents  often 
occurred  in  solitary  places,  for  the  fording  of  rivers  is  always  perilous, 
and  the  scows  used  for  ferry-boats  were  little  better  than  death-traps  in 
a  multitude  of  instances.  In  the  summer  of  1803  a  pleasure-party  from 
New  York  City  visited  Canada,  spending  a  few  days  in  Ogdensbuig,  Mon- 
treal, and  Quebec.  They  traveled  in  wagons.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Ludlow  Ogden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  Miss  Ann 
Hoffman,  Miss  Eliza  Ogden,  and  Washington  Irving,  then  a  gay  youth  of 
twenty.  On  one  occasion  the  wagon  in  which  the  young  ladies,  attended 
by  Washington  Irving,  were  riding  "  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  and  one  of 
the  horses  laid  down  and  refused  to  move."  The  young  people  alighted 
and  climbed  into  the  next  wagon,  which  presently  mired,  and  the  whole 
party  were  compelled  to  walk.  Suddenly  it  began  to  rain,  and  coming 
upon  a  little  shed  of  bark  laid  on  crotchets,  which  had  served  some 
hunter  for  a  night's  shelter,  the  ladies  were  hurried  into  it ;  but  one  half 
of  it  tumbled  down  upon  them  in  the  beginning,  and  although  the  gentle- 
men tried  to  make  a  roof  with  their  overcoats,  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of 
remaining,  and  they  toiled  along  half  a  mile  further,  where  they  found  a 
small  hut  about  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  square.  It  had  but  one  room, 
although  occupied  by  eight  persons  already,  and  here  our  New  York 
travelers  spent  the  night,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  on  their  journey  in 
an  ox-cart. 

It  should  furthermore  be  observed  that  art  and  literature  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  secured  an  existence  in  New  York  prior  to  1807.  Through 
the  suggestion  of  Chancellor  Livingston  a  subscription  had  been  opened 
in  1801  for  raising  means  to  purchase  statues  and  paintings  for  the  in- 
struction of  artists,  and  a  Fine  Art  Society  was  finally  organized  in  1802. 
A  school  for  dmwing  and  painting  had  been  successfully  taught  by  Rob- 
ertson for  some  years.  But  it  was  not  imtil  February  13,  1808,  that  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  incorporated  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Aits. 
Livingston  had  secured  for  it  many  valuable  specimens  of  art  during  his 
residence  in  France,  and  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  institution ; 
Colonel  John  Trumbull,  the  great  American  artist,  was  vice-president ; 
Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton,  Dr.  Hosack,  John  Murray^  William  Cutting,  and 
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Charles  Wilkes  were  its  first  directors.  Emperor  Napoleon  presented  to 
the  academy  valuable  busts,  antique  statues,  twenty-four  large  volumes 
of  Italian  prints,  and  several  portfolios  of  drawings ;  he  was  made  an 
honorary  member,  as  were  also  his  brothers  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  There  was  no  dearth  of  literary  talent  in  the  city,  but  it  had 
been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  political  subjects,  and  to  organizing 
theories  and  testing  untried  institutions.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  had 
written  a  series  of  remarkable  novels,  but  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  who 
has  the  credit  of  giving  the  first  decided  impulse  to  romantic  fiction  in  this 
country,  and  some  of  whose  works  are  known  abroad  in  almost  every  liv- 
ing language,  was  but  eighteen,  and  striving  for  promotion  in  the  navy 
rather  than  to  turn  love-stories  into  bank-accounts.  The  geography  of 
Morse  and  the  spelling-books  of  Webster  had  made  their  way  to  public 
approbation  through  much  opposition.  Their  success  may  be  classed  among 
the  wonders  of  literary  history.  But  the  trepidation  of  an  American 
publisher  when  the  question  was  to  be  decided  of  reprinting  an  English 
poem  reveals  the  lack  of  practical  experience  in  the  publishing  world. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  issued  his  Lay  of  th^  Last  Minstrel  in  1804  A 
presentation  copy  in  luxurious  quarto  was  received  by  Mrs.  Divie 
Bethune,  who  was  intimate  with  the  author  in  Scotland.  The  volume 
circulated  widely  among  friends,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  Min- 
strel was  a  classic.  An  American  reprint  was  suggested.  The  publisher 
hesitated,  then  called  in  a  literary  coterie,  who  pronounced  the  poem 
too  local  in  its  nature,  and  its  interest  obsolete ;  its  measure  was  thought 
too  varied  and  irregular,  aud  without  the  harmony  of  tuneful  Po[)e.  Thus 
it  was  rejected  by  the  critical  tribunal.  Longworth,  however,  soon 
brought  suflBcient  resolution  to  the  front,  and  printed  it  in  his  Belles- 
Lettres  Repository  of  1805. 

Washington  Irving  was  but  twenty-four,  and  then  more  distinguished 
in  the  city  of  his  birth  for  being  a  very  heedless  law-student  than  for 
genius  in  letters.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  the  autumn 
of  1806,  through  the  lenity  of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  as  he  says,  with 
whom  he  had  studied,  and  who  examined  the  candidates.  He  was  living 
with  his  mother  in  William  Street,  corner  of  Ann,  and  wix)te  clever  articles 
very  frequently  for  TJie  Morning  Chronicle,  edited  by  his  brother  Dr.  Peter 
Irving,  but  few  knew  that  he  was  the  author  of  them.  On  the  24th  of 
January,  1807,  Salmagundi  first  appeared,  iu  the  form  of  a  little  primer 
about  six  and  one  half  inches  long  and  three  and  one  half  inches  wide, 
published  by  Longworth.  Tlie  editors  announced  themselves  three 
in  number,  "all  townsmen,  good  and  true,"  and  said  their  new  paper 
would  contain  "the  quintessence  of  modern  criticism."    They  further 
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proclaimed:  "Our  intention  is  simply  to  instruct  the  young,  reform 
the  old,  correct  the  town,  and  castigate  the  age.  As  everybody  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  what  a  Salmagumli  is,  we  shall  spare  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  an  explanation.  .  .  .  Neither  will  we  puzzle  our  heads  to  give 
an  account  of  ourselves,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  nobody  s 
business ;  secondly,  because,  if  it  were,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound 
to  attend  to  anybody's  business  but  our  own,  and  even  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  neglecting  when  it  suits  our  inclination.  .  .  .  We  beg  tlu» 
public  particularly  to  understand  that  we  solicit  no  patronage.  We  ai*e 
determined,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  patronage  shall  be  entirely  on  our 
side.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  paper ; 
its  success  will  yield  us  neither  pride  nor  profit,  nor  will  its  failure  occa- 
sion us  either  loss  or  mortification.  The  publisher  professes  the  same 
sublime  contempt  for  money  as  its  autliors.  As  we  do  not  measure  our 
wits  by  the  yard  or  the  bushel,  and  as  they  do  not  flow  periodically  nor 
constantly,  we  shall  not  restrict  our  paper  as  to  size,  or  the  time  of  its 
appearance.  It  will  be  published  whenever  we  have  sufficient  matter  to 
constitute  a  number,  and  the  size  of  the  number  shall  depend  on  the 
stock  in  hand.  The  price  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  number,  and 
must  be  paid  on  delivery.  The  public  are  welcome  to  buy  or  not,  just  as 
they  choose.  But  we  advise  everybody,  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  can 
read,  or  get  any  friend  to  read  for  him,  to  purchase  it.  If  it  Ixj  pur- 
chased freely,  so  much  the  better  for  the  public,  and  the  publisher  —  we 
gain  not  a  stiver.  If  it  be  not  purchased,  we  give  fair  warning :  we  shall 
burn  all  our  essays,  critiques,  and  epignims  in  one  promiscuous  blaze ; 
and,  like  the  books  in  the  Alexandrian  Library,  they  will  be  lost  forever 
to  posterity.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  our  publisher,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public  s  children  to  the  nineteenth  genera- 
tion, we  advise  tliem  to  purchase  our  paper.  .  .  .  We  have  said  we  do 
not  write  for  money  —  neither  do  we  write  for  fame ;  we  know  t^)o  well 
the  variable  natiu-e  of  public  opinion  to  build  our  hopes  upon  it —  we 
care  not  what  the  public  think  of  us ;  and  we  suspect  before  we  reach 
the  tenth  number  they  will  not  hwiv  what  to  think  of  us  —  we  write  for 
no  other  earthly  purpose  but  to  please  ourselves,  and  this  we  shall  be  sure 
of  doing,  for  we  are  all  three  of  us  determined  beforehand  to  be  pleased 
with  what  we  write.  If  we  edify,  instnict,  and  amuse  the  public,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  public  ;  but  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  so  soon 
as  we  get  tired  of  reading  our  own  works  we  shall  discontinue  theoL" 

Upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Passaic  River,  a  little  above  the  city  ol 
Newark,  stood  a  famous  old  mansion  built  by  the  Gouvemeurs  of  New 
York,  who  owned  an  extensive  plantation  in  that  vicinity.    It  was  occu* 
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pied  by  a  bachelor  and  his  servanta;  ami  thither  Washington  Irving 
and  James  Kirke  Paulding,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  loan  office  and  lived 
with  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Washington  living's  brother  William,  went 
nearly  every  Friday  afternoon  dnring  the  summer  and  remained  until 
Monday  morning  with  their  genial  host  Sometimes  they  were  accom- 
panied by  William  Irving.  It  was  a  quiet  retreat,  and  the  stoge-ride  of 
nine  miles  over  the  corduroy  road  between  Paulus  Hook  and  Newark  was 
not  without  its  influ- 
ence in  sharpening 
their  humor.  They 
named  the  house 
"Cockloft  Hall."  A 
little  octiij^iinal  sum- 
mer-house in  the 
yanl,  where  tlie  gay 
IttL-helors  concocted 
the  witty  pa  perswhich 
muutbly  "vexed  and 
ehanned  the  town," 
with  its  private  wine- 
cellar,  had  three  win- 
dows looking  inland, 
that  ohi  "  Pinder 
Ctickloft,"  so  Irving 
said,  ■'  might  have  his  ' 
vit-wi  ujion  his  01 
land,  and  be  beholden 
t'l  a<>  man  for  a  pros- 
l-eci."  This  quHint  lit- 
tle publication  was 
luaniu^t^  with  such 
•lashing,  bnoyant  au-  itn,ii,.tdiuL™<ionr™Mhcp.i.i^nebr  >-«««..) 

ilaeity  that  the  sobriety  of  New  York  wns  greatly  disturbed,  and  uousna] 
edijrts  were  made  to  discover  its  authorship. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  that  Washington  Irving, 
a^iste<l  by  Dr.  Irving,  who  had  Just  returned  from  Eiinipe,  commenced 
the  HTiting  of  Knickerhoch-ra  Hislon/  of  Xew  York,  intended  as  an  ex- 
travagant liurlestine  of  l)r  Mitchell's  Pidun-  uf  Xew  Yorl;  just  published. 
The  felicitous  style  of  the  work,  which  was  issued  before  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  and  its  wonderful  liunior,  .sufliciently  broad  not  to  Iw  con- 
foanded  with  realities,  gave  it  a  high  place  in  public  favor.     Everybody 
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read  and  laughed,  and  everybody  wished  for  more.  It  Is  said  the  great 
satirist,  Judge  Brackenvidge,  smuggled  a  copy  of  the  book  to  the  bench 
and  exploded  over  it  during  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  left  his  own  testimony  of  the  impres- 
sion the  production  made  uport  his  mind,  in  an  autograph  letter,  written  to 
Mr.  Henry  Brevoort,  of  New  York.  He  says :  "  I  beg  you  to  accept  my 
best  thanks  for  the  uncommon  degree  of  entertainment  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  most  excellently  written  history  of  New  York.  I  am 
sensible  that,  as  a  stranger  to  American  parties  and  politics,  I  must  lose 
much  of  tlie  concealed  satire  of  the  work  ;  but  I  must  own  that,  looking 
at  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning  only,  I  have  never  seen  anything  so 
closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean  Swift  as  the  annals  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.  I  have  been  employed  these  few  evenings  in  reading 
them  aloud  to  Mrs.  Scott  and  two  ladies  who  are  our  guests,  and  our  sides 
have  been  absolutely  sore  with  laughing.  1  think,  too,  there  are  pas- 
sages which  indicate  that  the  author  possesses  power  of  a  different  kind, 
and  has  some  touches  which  remind  me  of  Sterne.  I  beg  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  let  me  know  when  Mr.  Irving  takes  pen  in  hand  again, 
for  assuredly  I  shall  expect  a  v^ry  great  treat,  which  I  may  chance  never 
to  hear  of  but  through  your  kindness."  ^ 

Although  Washington  Irving  continued  to  write  at  intervals,  it  was  a 
dozen  or  more  years  —  as  late  as  1820  —  before  he  began  to  attiuct  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world  by  his  singularly  pure  and  graceful  diction, 
and  the  fine  pathos  and  imaginative  power  of  his  productions.  His 
genius  was  artistic,  and  the  color  thrown  into  his  pictures  indelible. 
Many  a  grave  scholar  at  this  day  turns  to  the  old  Holland  records,  in 
vain,  for  the  origin  of  the  popular  term  "  Knickerbocker,**  which  is  not 
only  applied  to  the  early  Dutch  inhabitants  of  New  York  by  universal 
consent,  but  is  prefixed  to  nearly  every  article  in  the  range  of  industrial 
products  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  yet  it  dates  no  farther  back 
than  the  humorous  history  of  Irving,  in  1807.  It  was  the  name  of  a 
highly  respectable  Dutch  family  dwelling  in  New  York  through  many 
generations,  with  one  member  of  whom  Irving  was  acquainted.    A  charm 

1  The  autograph  letter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  which  the  author  has  been  pennitted  to 
make  the  extract,  has  been  carefully  preserved  by  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  written,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public.  Waahington  Inring 
was  bom  in  William  Street,  New  York  City,  April  S,  178S,  the  same  year  that  the  city  was 
evacuated  by  the  British  army.  He  died  in  1859.  His  father,  William  Irving,  was  a  natiw 
of  Scotland.  His  brother  Dr.  Peter  Irving  (bom  1771,  died  1888)  was  a  man  of  eminent 
abilities,  and  many  years  editor  of  a  New  York  joumal.  His  brother  Wmiam  Inring  (boro 
17M»  died  1821)  was  a  New  York  merchant,  eminent  for  wit  and  refinement  He  manM 
Hie  riiter  of  James  Kirke  Pftolding. 
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equally  potent  is  thrown  into  I^nds  from  the  pen  of  Irving,  until  certain 
localities  have  come  to  be  like  places  bewitched  One  almost  thirsts  for  a 
taste  of  the  cool  water  from  the  mysterious  spring  which  he  tells  us  the 
Holland  housewife  took  up  in  the  night  before  emigrating,  unbeknown  to 
her  husband,  and  smuggled  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  in  a  chum, 
being  confident  in  her  own  mind  that  she  should  find  no  water  fit  to 
drink  in  the  new  country. 

The  year  1807  was  rendered  memorable  in  the  history  of  New  York 
by  the  experiment  of  Bobert  Fulton  in  steam  navigation,  which, 
unlike  the  experiments  of  his  predecessors  in  that  field  of  enter- 
prise, was  a  successful  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  ship  pro- 
pulsion. 

The  CUrmorUy  built  under  the  direction  of  Fulton  at  the  ship-yard  of 
Charles  Brown,  on  the  East  Biver,  was  launched  in  New  York  waters  early 
in  the  spring.  While  its  machinery  was  being  placed,  its  possibilities 
were  denied,  and  proceedings  were  watched  and  criticised  with  as  much 
incredulity  as  if  the  strange  craft  had  been  proclaimed  a  veritable  Noah's 
Ark.  In  July,  while  the  work  was  going  forward,  Fulton  tried  a  notable 
experiment  in  the  harbor  with  one  of  his  torpedoes.  He  exploded  an  old 
brig  at  anchor  near  Governor's  Island.  In  the  next  number  of  Salman 
gtrndi  appeared  a  laughable  account  of  the  excitement  into  which  the 
town  was  thrown  by  "  an  attempt  to  set  the  Hudson  Biver  on  fire." 

One  bright  midsummer  day  the  Clermont  was  in  readiness  for  a  trial  trip 
to  Albany.  Very  few  believed  it  would  ever  reach  its  destination.  The 
gentlemen  whom  Fulton  invited  to  accompany  him  on  this  voyage  were 
present  with  evident  reluctance.  They  predicted  disaster,  and  wished  they 
were  well  out  of  it  They  stood  around  in  groups,  silent  and  uneasy,  as  the 
signal  was  given,  and  the  great  uncouth  wheels,  without  any  wheel-houses, 
stirred  the  water  into  a  white  foam,  and  the  boat  moved  forwarf.  Presently . 
it  stopped,  and  the  crowd  upon  the  river-banks  shouted  in  derision,  while 
audible  whispers  of  "  I  told  you  so  "  from  those  on  boaixi  reached  Fulton's 
ears.  He  had  not  been  without  his  own  anxieties  from  the  first,  as  unex- 
pected difficulties  might  arise  in  more  than  one  direction ;  but  he  mounted 
a  platform  and  assured  his  passengers  that  if  they  would  indulge  him  one 
half-hour  he  would  either  go  on  or  abandon  the  undertaking  for  that  time. 
This  short  respite  was  conceded  without  objection.  He  humed  below, 
and  found  the  trouble  to  have  been  caused  by  the  improper  adjustment  of 
some  of  the  machinery,  which  was  quickly  remedied.  His  sensitive  nature 
had  been  very  much  hurt  by  the  witticisms  of  the  press,  and  still  more  by 
the  lack  of  faith  manifested  by  his  friends ;  hence  the  occasion  was  for 
liim  one  of  keen  solicitude.     But  "the  horrible  monster"  steamed  on, 
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"  breathing  flames  and  smoke."  Pine  wood  was  used  for  fuel,  and  the 
blaze  often  shot  into  the  air  considerably  above  the  tall  smoke-stack ;  and 
whenever  the  fire  was  stirred  or  replenished  immense  columns  of  black 
smoke  issued  forth,  mingled  with  sparks  and  a  cloud  of  ashes.  The  ter- 
rific spectacle,  particularly  after  dark,  appalled  the  crews  of  other  vessels, 
who  saw  it  rapidly  approaching  in  spite  of  adverse  wind  and  tide ;  many 
of  them  fell  upon  their  knees  in  humble  prayer  for  protection,  while 
others  disappeared  beneath  their  decks  or  escaped  to  the  shore. 

As  this  new-fangled  craft  was  passing  the  Palisades,  a  wall  of  solid 
rock  twenty  miles  long,  the  noise  of  her  machinery  and  paddle-wheels 
so  startled  an  honest  countryman,  that  he  ran  home  to  tell  his  wife  he  hail 
seen  "  the  devil  on  his  way  to  Albany  in  a  saw-mill.** 

At  Clermont,  the  country-seat  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  Fulton  paused 
to  take  in  wood,  and  tarried  for  a  short  time.  He  reached  Albany  in 
safety  and  in  triumph,  having  accomplished  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  at  the  average  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour.  He  returned  to 
New  York  City  in  two  hours  less  time  tlian  had  been  consumed  in  going 
from  New  York  to  Albany.  This  was  the  fii-st  voyage  of  any  consider- 
able length  ever  made  by  a  steam  vessel  in  any  quarter  of  the  world. 

While  Fulton  cannot  be  said  to  have  originated  steam  navigation,  nor, 
indeed,  to  have  invented  the  mechanism  which  rendered  steam  possible 
and  profitable  in  navigation,  he  is  justly  accorded  the  great  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  secure  that  combination  of  means  which  brought  the 
steamboat  into  every-day  use.  His  industry  and  ingenuity  resulted  also 
in  the  experimental  determination  of  the  magnitude  and  laws  of  ship 
resistance,  together  with  the  systematic  pix)portioning  of  vessel  and  ma- 
chinery to  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  them. 

It  is  hardly  remembei-ed  of  Fulton  that  he  was  an  artist  of  considerable 
merit,  so  closely  have  his  name  and  fame  been  associated  with  mechanical 
achievements.  When  he  first  came  to  New  York  in  1785  he  was  only 
known  as  a  miniature-portrait  painter.  He  had  actually  bought  a  small 
farm  with  his  earnings  in  Philadelphia  prior  to  that  date  —  which  speaks 
well  for  his  industry,  and  for  the  appreciation  of  the  good  people  of  the 
Quaker  City.  He  went  to  England  and  studied  several  years  with  Ben- 
jamin West,  during  which  period  he  was  one  of  the  household  of  that 
great  artist.  He  tmveled  about  England  with  the  design  of  studying  the 
masterpieces  of  art  in  the  niml  mansions  of  the  nobility.  It  was  in  the 
neighborhooil  of  Exeter  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of 
l>ridgewater,  the  famous  i>arent  of  the  canal  system  in  England.  Through 
his  advice  and  example,  and  the  encoumgement  of  Lord  Stanhope,  Fultim 
wiis  led  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer.     Afterwards,  in  jour- 
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neying  through  Europe,  he  sketched  picturesque  figures  by  the  wayside ; 
and  in  Paris  he  executed  the  first  panomma  in  that  city. 

As  early  as  1793  he  proposed  experiments  in  steam  navigation  to  Lord 
Stanhope,  and  seems  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  subject.  In  Paris  he 
succeeded  so  well  with  his  submarine  torpedoes  and  torpedo-boats  that 
no  little  anxiety  was  created  in  the  English  mind ;  for  war  then  existed. 
In  France  he  lived  with  Joel  Barlow,  and  studied  the  French,  Grerman, 
and  Italian  languages,  and  the  higher  branches  of  mechanical  science. 
When  Chancellor  Livingston  arrived  as  minister  to  the  French  Court, 
Fulton  called  upon  him,  and  together  they  discussed  the  project  of  con- 
structing a  steamboat  to  be  tried  on  the  Seine.  Fulton  directed  the 
work,  and  it  was  completed  in  1803.  But  the  hull  of  the  little  vessel 
was  too  weak  for  its  heavy  machinery,  and  it  broke  in  two  and  sank  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Seine.  This  was,  however,  reconstructed,  and  the 
little  craft  again  steamed  up  the  Seine  in  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  spectators,  among  whom  was  a  committee  from  the  National 
Academy,  and  the  officers  of  Napoleon's  staff.  The  trial  was  attended 
with  apparent  success,  and  yet  Napoleon  would  not  render  Fulton  any 
pecuniary  aid.  Livingston  wrote  home  and  procured  an  extension  of  the 
legislative  act  granted  in  1798  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  thus 
secured  the  monopoly  of  the  Hudson  for  a  few  years  longer.  He  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  a  boat  could  be  successfully  moved  by 
steam  over  the  waters  about  New  York.  He  had  become  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject,  and  his  lai-ge  wealth  gave  him  confidence,  and  enabled 
Lini  to  accomplish  what  a  mere  inventor  found  impracticable.  Fulton, 
under  Livingston's  pecuniary  support,  ordered  an  engine  to  be  built  by 
Boultou  &  Watt  in  England,  from  plans  which  he  furnished.  The 
engine  was  completed  and  sent  to  New  York  in  the  latter  part  of  1806. 
The  Chancellor  had  resigned  his  mission  in  1805,  traveled  on  the  conti- 
nent for  a  few  months,  and  reached  New  York  about  the  same  time, 
closely  followed  by  Fulton.  And  the  purse  of  the  one  and  the  genius 
of  the  other  were  applied  lavishly  to  the  production  of  results  which  were 
to  mark  an  era  in  the  science  of  navigation. 

Fulton  was  a  tall,  slender,  well-formed  man,  of  quick  *  perceptions, 
sound  sense,  graceful  and  pleasing  manners,  and  voice  of  peculiar  melody. 
His  qres  were  laige,  dark,  and  penetrating,  and  over  his  high  forehead 
and  aboat  his  neck  were  scattered  curls  of  rich  dark  brown  hair.  His 
lefined  character  rendered  him  a  social  favorite.  At  times  his  vivacity 
VIS  singularly  engaging,  but  usually  he  was  reserved  and  serious, 
Ui  faatnres  expressing  deep  thought.  •  His  portrait  by  Benjamin  West 
to  brittff  bim  before  us  in  the  flesh  with  all  his  lovable  charae- 
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Uiristics  and  {p^ve  disappointments.  He  was  forty-two  yenre  of  age  when 
lie  tleuionstrattil  the  utility  of  the  steamboat.  He  was  at  the  time  \ery 
(let'ply  in  love  with  Miss  Hanict  IJviiijrsKm,  tlie  niece  of  the  Chaiicollor, 

and  early  in  the 
spring  of  1808  their 
imptials  were  cele- 
brated with  distin- 
pnished  tereniouy, 
Tliis  was  tlie  season 
of  Fulton's  sujier- 
lative  glory.  His 
triumph  in  the  ap- 
plication of  steair 
to  navigation  had 
opened  to  him  the 
piwpect  of  vast 
riches,  through  the 
exclusive  grant  of 
the  navitiitiou  of 
tlie  Hudson.  And 
he  was  caressed,  ap- 
plauded, and  hon- 
ored. 

The  Clermont  left 
New  York  ngain  for 
Alljany  in  October, 
1807,  with    ninety 

" "i>'"">i'iH'i' !»")""■•  «"-i  passengers.  She  was 

repaired  and  enlarged  during  the  following  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1808  advertiseil  as  a  regular  passenger  hoat  hetween  New  York  and 
Albany.  Meanwhile  Fulton  built  otlier  steamboats  ;  each  one  lai^jer  than 
its  pi-edecessor,  and  ahounding  in  improvements. 

The  i-eaction  came  swiftly.  Prospei'ity  is  always  exposed  to  some 
severe  test.  Fulton  found  that  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the 
deinamis  of  travel,  mpidly  increasing,  occasioned  perpetual  expense.  He 
was,  nicireover,  Ijeset  witli  legal  difliculties  touching  the  right  of  exclusive 
na\i;iation  of  the  Hudson.  New  .Jersey  claimed  that  it  was  too  wide  a 
privilege  to  I>e  given  Iiy  the  legislature  of  a  single  State.  And  inventors 
were  .sjiringing  up  in  various  ijuartei-s.  oa  is  usually  the  case  after  a  fact 
i.s  I'slablislied.  to  deny  his  having  originated  a  single  mechanical  idea. 
They  saiil  in  Kiigland,  wheiv,  prior  to  1811.  steam  navigation  had  practi- 
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• 
cally  no  existence,  that  he  had  visited  Symmington  and  made  drawings 

of  the  machinery  of  the  unfortunate  Charlotte  Dundas,  which,  built  to 
tow  vessels  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  was  abandoned  because  its 
paddles  washed  down  the  bank  in  an  alarming  manner.  The  friends  of 
John  Fitch  quoted  his  unique  steamboat  on  the  Delaware  twenty  years 
before,  which  moved  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  —  although  its 
boiler  burst  before  proceeding  far,  and  no  practical  results  followed.  All 
the  immature  schemes  and  various  experiments  of  ingenious  mechanics, 
for  a  score  of  years,  were  used  to  invalidate  Fulton's  pretensions  as  an 
inventor  of  the  steamboat.  Claimants  for  the  honor  arose  on  every  hand. 
It  was  said  that  Fulton  employed  men  in  building  the  Clermont,  who  had 
been  brought  from  Germany  and  trained  by  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  and  that 
he  used  ihe  side-wheels  invented  by  Roosevelt.  Fulton  and  Roosevelt 
were  subsequently  associated  in  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels  on  the 
Western  waters,  establishing  a  ship-yard  at  Pittsburg  and  building  the 
Xar  Orleans,  the  pioneer  steamer  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1811. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those  who  were  experimenting  with 
steam  as  a  propelling  power,  and  drafting  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions, were  unacquainted  with  what  had  been  done  by  their  predecessors, 
or  by  their  contemporaries  on  two  continents ;   and   they  undoubtedly 
profited,  as  far  as  it  was  ]K)ssible,  by  the  experience  of  all.     But  Ful- 
ton's fame  was  justly  earned.     He  had  done  what  his  rivals  had  not, 
bridged  the  chasm  between  mere  attempts  and  positive  achievements. 
He  ha<l  given  the  world  the  fruits  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  woild, 
and  mankind  was  reaping  its  benefits.     At  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the 
CUrmorU  not  another  steamboat  was  in  successful  operation  on  the  globe. 
The  laurels  of  Fulton   were  very  closely  contested  by  Colonel  John 
Stevens  ol*  Hob.»ken,  who  had  been  experimenting  with  steam  and  uia- 
chiuery  ever  since  John  Fit<,'h,  in  171)6,  tried  his  little  lK>at  with  a  screw 
proj)eller  on  the  CoUt'ct,  or  Fresh  Water  Pond,  in    New  York  City.     It 
is  said  that  Stevens  first  became  interested  in  the  application  of  steam- 
power  to  the  methods  of  travel  throu;^h  coming  accidentally  upon   the 
imperfect  steamboat  with  which  John  Fitch  exi^erimented  on  the  Dela- 
waiv  in  1787.     If  so  much  could  l)e  done,  whv  not  more  ?     He  studied 
the  subject  attentively,  noting  failures  and  their  causes.     His  venture  on 
the  Passaic,  in  company  with  Livingston  aud  Roosevelt,  in  1798,  increa.sed 
hi< desire  for  ultimate  success.     In  1804.  whih*  Fulton  was  still  in  Europe, 
\i*:  built  an  open  steamboat  sixty-ei;j;ht  Icet  loii;^',  witli  a  screw  propeller, 
wliich  |K)s.<es.se<l  certain  recognized  elements  of  success.     The  next  year 
h<*  huilt  another  of  suuihir  stvle,  with  twin  screws,  a  novid  device  which 
mauy  yeai-s  afterwards  was  brought  forward  aud  adopted  as  something 
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new.  He  invented  improvements  to  the  boiler  he  had  imported,  which 
his  eldest  son,  John  Cox  Stevens,  patented  while  in  England  in  1805. 
He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  comprehend  the  importance 
of  the  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  sectional  steam-boiler. 
Finding  the  signs  of  promise  as  developed  by  his  performances  thus 
far  sufficient  to  warrant  the  outlay,  he  built  the  Phanix,  a  formidable 
rival  of  the  Clermont^  which  was  completed  and  launched  in  the  autumn 
of  1807,  only  a  few  weeks  after  Fulton's  triumph  had  been  assured. 
The  Phosnix  being  excluded  from  the  waters  of  New  York  by  the 
monopoly  held  by  Fulton  and  Livingston,  trips  were  made  for  a  time 
between  New  York  and  New  Brunswick.  But  Stevens  and  his  sons  de- 
cided to  send  their  steamboat  to  Philadelphia  to  ply  on  the  Delaware. 

The  passage  was  made  by  the  sea  in  June,  1808,  and  although  a  severe 
storm  of  wind  was  encountered  no  accident  occurred.  The  conductor 
of  the  expedition  was  Robert  Livingston  Stevens,  son  of  Colonel  John 
Stevens,  then  but  twenty  years  of  age.  Inheriting  his  father's  mechani- 
cal genius,  he  had  already  commenced  a  career  of  discovery  and  improve- 
ment which  was  to  give  him  a  very  high  rank  among  modem  inventors. 
He  introduced  into  the  Phcenix  the  concave  water-lines,  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  "  wave  line  "  to  ship-building ;  also  a  feathering  paddle-wheel, 
and  the  guard  beam,  now  used.  And  he  was  the  foremost  man  of  any 
country  to  trust  himself  upon  the  ocean  in  a  vessel  relying  entirely  upon 
steam-power.     Thus  was  inaugurated  ocean  steam  navigation. 

New  York  also  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  introducing  steam  navigation 
upon  the  great  rivers  of  the  West.  Nicholas  Roosevelt  conducted  the  first 
steamboat  from  Pittsburg  —  where  it  was  constructed  under  the  auspices 
of  Fulton  and  Livingston  —  to  New  Orleans  in  1811.  He  embarked  with 
his  family,  an  engineer,  a  pilot,  and  six  "  deck  hands  "  in  October,  and 
reached  New  Orleans  in  about  fourteen  days. 

Colonel  John  Stevens,  like  Roosevelt,  was  a  native  of  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1749.  He  was  the  grandson,  through  his  mother, 
of  the  great  lawyer  and  mathematician,  James  Alexander,  who  figured  so 
conspicuously  in  the  reader's  acquaintance  prior  to  the  Revolution  ;  and 
through  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Alexander,  he  was  descended  from  Johan- 
nes De  Peyster,  founder  of  the  De  Peyster  family  in  America:^    He  was 

1  See  Vol.  I.  225, 503,  504.  John  Stevens,  the  grandfather  of  Colonel  John  Storena,  eame 
from  England  to  New  York  as  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  John  Stevens  (2)  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Alexander.  Colonel  John  Stevens  (3)  married  Rachel,  dao^ter  of  John  Cox. 
He  bought  the  Bayard  estate  at  Hoboken  when  it  was  sold  nnder  the  Conftocitkm  Aet  ui 
1784,  upon  which  he  founded  the  eily  of  Hbhoken.  .In  1804  he  adverted  « liBar  di^'  «de 
of  eight  handled  lots.    He  «»-«-'  ^«h»8liili«CH«v  J«mgr.*-iN»» 
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the  nephew  of  Lord  Stirling ;  and  his  sister  was  the  wife  of  Chancellor 
Ovingston.  Hia  inventive  talent  and  his  philosophical  far-sigbtedpess 
were  remarkable.  In  urging  well-conceived  plans  for  the  application  of 
the  steam-engine  to  land  transportation,  he  was  so  far  ahead  of  the  age 
that  his  advice  and  bis  offers  were  unaccepted.  The  appointment  of 
oommissioners  in  1811,  of  whom  Robert  Fulton  was  one,  to  explore  a 
rginiil  route  froHi  the  Hudson  Eiver  to  the  Great  Lakes,  induced  him  to 
issue  a  pamphlet,  in  1812,  to  prove  the  superior  advantages  of  steam- 
carriages  over  canal  navigation.  He  unfolded  a  scheme  —  varying  little 
from  our  present  railway  system  —  and  offered  to  construct  a  roadway 
&om  Albany  to  Lake  Erie,  to  be  traversed  by  a  steam-carriage,  which 
he  thought  might  be  moved  with  the  velocity  of  one  hundred  miles  an 
hour,  although  in  practice  he  presumed  convenience  would  confine  it  to 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour.  This  great  project  was  broached  by 
Stevens,  with  the  political,  financial,  commercial,  and  military  aspects  of  the 
question  all  apparently  present  to  his  mind,  while  there  was  hat  one 
locomotive  in  the  world,  that  of  Richard  Trevithick  at  Merthyr-Tydvil 
—  which  was  powerless  except  on 
« level  surface  —  and  nothing  in  the 
way  of  railroads  except  the  old 
wooden  tram-roads  of  the  English 
collieries. 

Afl«r  Fulton  and  Stevens  had 
thus  led  the  way  in  New  York, 
steam  navigation  was  introduced 
very  rapidly  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  The  unimaginative  mind  can 
hardly  keep  pace  with  the  produc- 
tion of  steam-vessels  in  this  coun- 
tty.  While  Fulton  was  multiplying 
them  upon  the  Hudson  and  Stevens  - 
WIS  bringing  out  a  fieet  upon  the 
Delaware,  other  mechanics  were  preparing  to  contest  the  field  with  them. 
Cpon  Uie  breaking  down  of  the  Fulton  monopoly  by  the  courts,  the 
Sterenses,  father  and  son,  built  some  of  the  finest  steamboats  on  the 
HodtoD.  Both  Fulton  and  Stevens  were  enthusiasts  in  trying  to  bridge 
if  steam  Uie  rivers  that  separated  New  York  from  the  opposite  shores. 
Uatil  1810  barges  with  oars  were  tbe  established  ferry-boats,  excepting 
BBe  leoently  constnicled  horse-bouts,  with  the  wheel  in  the  centre,  pro- 
|dU  Igr  %  sort  of  horizontal  treadmill  worked  by  horses.  Stevens  was 
AalnaiglHii^  a  steam-feny  into  active  operation.     In  October,  1811, 
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he  invited  the  corporation  of  New  York  City,  and  numerous  celebrities, 
to  attend  him  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Hoboken  upon  the  first 
regular  steam  ferry-boat  ever  used  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  next  year  Fulton  completed  a  small  steam  ferry-boat  for  the 
Paulus  Hook  ferry.  Within  another  twelvemonth  he  had  two  steam 
ferry-boats  connecting  New  York  with  Brooklyn. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  by  this  time  turned  the  thoughts  of  our 
inventors  towards  war-vessels  propelled  by  steam.  Fulton  submitted 
plans  to  Decatur,  Perry,  John  Paul  Jones,  Evans,  and  others,  which 
met  their  approval ;  he  proposed  to  build  a  cannon-proof  steam-frigate, 
capable  of  carrying  a  heavy  battery  and  of  steaming  four  miles  an  hour. 
The  vessel  was  to  be  fitted  with  furnaces  for  red-hot  shot,  and  some  of 
her  guns  were  to  be  discharged  below  the  water-line.  Congress  authorized 
an  expenditure  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollai's,  in  March, 
1814,  and  the  new  steam-frigate,  named  in  honor  of  its  projector.  The 
Fulton,  was  launched  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Its  trial-trip  to  the 
ocean  at  Sandy  Hook  and  back  was  an  overwhelming  success.  Its  pro- 
jector did  not  live  to  witness  its  completion,  but  fell  as  it  were  a  martyr 
to  the  undertaking.  Exposure  in  crossing  the  Hudson  amidst  the  ice  in 
an  open  boat  produced  illness,  and  before  he  was  fully  restored  he  superin- 
tended some  work  on  the  open  deck  of  The  FtUton.  His  death  followed, 
and  it  was  mourned  as  a  national  calamity.  "  I  have  observed  him," 
wrote  Dr.  Francis,  "  on  the  docks,  reckless  of  temperature  and  inclement 
weather,  anxious  to  secure  practical  issues  from  his  midnight  reflections, 
or  to  add  new  improvements  to  works  not  yet  completed.  His  floating 
(lock  cost  him  much  personal  labor  of  this  sort.  His  hat  might  have 
fallen  into  the  water,  and  his  coat  be  lying  upon  a  pile  of  lumber ;  but 
trifles  were  not  calculated  to  impede  him  or  dampen  his  perseverance." 
Not  long  before  his  death  Fulton  planned  a  vessel  for  service  in  the 
Baltic  Sea ;  but  circumstances  induced  a  change  of  plan,  and  it  was 
subsequently  placed  on  the  line  between  New  York  and  Newport. 

The  Fidton  comprehended  the  first  application  of  the  steam-engine  to 
naval  purposes,  and  for  the  period  was  exceedingly  creditable.  The 
Savannah,  built  in  New  York,  with  side-wheels,  and  propelled  by  steam 
machinery  and  sails,  made  the  voyage  to  St  Petersbuig  in  1819,  which 
had  been  proposed  for  Fulton's  ship.  She  was  in  chai^  of  Captain 
Moses  Ko^ers,  a  New-Yorker,  who  had  previously  commanded  both  the 
CUmunU  and  the  Pluenix.    The  trip  from  New  York  to  Savannah,  where 

^  veBsel  had  hhQn  purchased  by  Mr.  Scarborough,  occupied  seven  days. 

Mseeded  to  Liverpool,  and  thence,  touching  at  Copenhagen  and 

*'^  St  Petersbuig;  Lord  Lyndock  was  a  passenger,  and  on 
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takitig  leave  of  Captain  Rogers  at  the  Russian  capital  presented  him  with 
a  silver  teakettle  inscribed  with  a  legend  commemorative  of  the  impor- 
tant event     Thus  virtually  commenced  Atlantic  steam  navigation. 

Colonel  John  Stevens  designed  a  circular  or  saucer-shaped  iron-clad 
steamer,  like  those  built  sixty  years  later  for  the  Russian  navy,  in  1812. 
It  was  to  be  plated  with  iron  of  ample  thickness  to  resist  shot  fired  from 
the  heaviest  ordnance  then  known.  A  set  of  screw  propellers  beneath  the 
vessel,  driven  by  steam-engines,  were  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the 
vessel  to  revolve  rapidly  about  its  centre.  Thus  each  gun  after  its  dis- 
cliarge  could  be  reloaded  before  coming  round  again  into  the  line  of  tire. 
The  vessel  did  not  obtain  an  existence  beyond  paper  at  that  period,  but 
the  genius  of  its  inventor  was  reflected  through  his  son,  Robert  L.  Stevens, 
who  at  a  later  date  originated  the  first  well-planned  iron-clad  ever  con- 
structed. Indeed,  the  younger  Stevens  became  one  of  the  greatest  of 
naval  architects,  and  for  twenty  years  after  the  trial  trips  of  the  Clermont 
and  the  Phasnix  was  constantly  lavishing  time  and  money  upon  changes 
ami  improvements  in  steam  navigation,  the  variety,  extent,  and  importance 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  common  language.  He 
adopted  a  new*  method  of  bracing  and  fastening  steamboats;  discov- 
ered the  utility  of  employing  steam  expansively ;  was  the  first  on 
ivconl  to  use  the  new,  unmanageable,  anthracite  coal  for  steam  fuel ;  he 
Jesigned  the  now  universally  used  *'  skeleton  beam  ** ;  he  first  placed  the 
Irkilers  on  the  guards;  he  introduced  the  artificial  blast  for  forcing 
trie  fires ;  and  he  invented  the  inelegantly  styled  *'  hog-fiume,"  one  of  the 
(•eculiar  features  of  every  American  river-steamer  of  any  considerable 
size  to  prevent  its  bending  in  the  centre.  Another  of  his  productions,  in 
1S14,  was  an  elongated  boml>-shell  of  marvelous  destructive  power,  for 
which  he  received  a  large  annuity  from  the  government.^ 

While  Xew  York  was  taking  the  lead  so  nobly  in  the  advancement  of 
steam  navigation,  Aaron  Burr  was  armigned  and  tried  for  treason 

1807* 

ID  Richinood,  Virginia     He  had  crossed  the  mountains,  traveled 
through  the  western  country,  conceived  his  famous  Mexican  scheme,  been 
thwarted  in  its  execution,  and  captured  while  trying  to  escape  through 
the  woods  on  the  Tombigbee  River.     Two  judges  sat  upon  the  bench, 

«  Robert  LiriDgBton  Stevens  was  bora  at  Hoboken  in  1788,  and  died  in  1856.  He 
»w  the  projector,  engineer,  and  president  of  the  Canulen  and  Anihoy  Railroad,  in  process 
4  fTfutmction  at  the  time  of  the  ()[)eninj;  of  the  LiveqKX)!  and  Munilu-stiT  Railroad  in  1830. 
H*  inv«iite«l  the  new  standard  T-mil,  known  in  this  countrj'  as  tlie  Stevens  rail,  and  in 
EarTV|v»,  whrrr  it  waa  afterwards  introdno*<l,  as  the  **  vignolles  "  mil,  which  was  first  tested 
aftoo  this  Tomtl.  Colonel  John  Stevens  huilt  in  1825  a  small  locomotive  which  he  plat'ed  on 
a  drcalar  r»ilwmy  before  hLs  dwelling-house  at  Kohokeu  to  prove  that  his  early  spi*culation 
kid  a  bam  of  fact.  —  T^uralon, 
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Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  and  Cyrus  Griffin,  judge  of  the  District  of 
Virginia.  The  array  of  legal  talent  on  both  sides  was  imposing.  Burr 
was  himself  the  real  leader  of  the  defense,  as  not  a  step  was  taken  or  a 
point  conceded  without  his  concurrence.  His  policy  was  to  overthrow 
the  testimony.  The  trial  was  tediously  long.  Richmond,  then  a  city  of 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  was  thronged  with  magnates  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  New  York  was  well  represented.  So  many  distinguished 
persons  claimed  seats  within  the  bar,  that  lawyers  of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing were  excluded  from  their  accustomed  places  and  thankful  to  obtain 
admission  even  to  the  hall.  Theodosia,  who  had  fondly  hoped  to  see  her 
father  the  glorious  and  powerful  head  of  a  nation  created  by  his  own 
genius,  came  to  share  his  prison  life,  accompanied  by  her  devoted 
husband. 

Through  the  scorching  days  of  that  memorable  summer  of  1807  the 
excited  eyes  of  the  nation  rested  upon  one  reposeful  figure  —  that  of  the 
well-dressed  man  with  hair  powdered  and  tied  in  a  cue,  who,  polite  and 
confident,  seemed  above  all  others  at  peace  with  the  entire  world.  Could 
he  have  had  in  view  the  destruction  of  the  Union  ?  Who  could  trace  in 
his  placid  countenance  the  determination  to  assassinate  Jefferson,  corrupt 
the  navy,  and  overthrow  Congress,  with  which  he  was  charged  ?  The 
President  wrote  of  the  mad  enterprise :  "  It  is  the  most  extraordinary 
since  the  days  of  Don  Quixote.  It  is  so  extravagant  that  those  who 
know  Burr's  understanding  would  not  believe  it  if  the  proofs  admitted 
doubt.  He  has  meant  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of  Montezuma,  and 
extend  his  empire  to  the  Alleghany,  seizing  New  Orleans  as  the  instru- 
ment of  compulsion  for  our  Western  States." 

The  acquittal  of  Burr  by  the  jury  was  the  result  of  the  difficulty  found 
by  the  prosecution  in  proving  overt  acts ;  but  it  had  very  little  effect 
upon  public  sentiment,  which  had  already  pronounced  his  condemna- 
tion. He  went  forth  a  free  man,  while  his  conduct  was  siqgularly  like 
that  of  a  criminal  fleeing  from  justice.  He  lay  concealed  in  the  houses 
of  his  friends  in  New  York  until  an  opportunity  offered  for  securing  a 
passage,  under  an  assumed  name,  and  with  passage-money  borrowed  from 
Dr.  Hosack,  for  Europe. 

At  this  moment  Napoleon  was'  nearing  the  pinnacle  of  his  greatness. 
Every  human  interest  was  subordinate  to  his  gigantic  wars.  All 
Europe  was  in  arms.  On  the  14th  of  June  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land  was  fought,  and  on  the  25th  the  French  and  Russian  emperors  met 
on  a  rafb  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and  vowed  eternal  friendship,  two 
armies  looking  on.  On  the  7th  of  July  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
at  Tilsit    Months  prior  to  these  events  the  .British  and  French  govern- 
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ments  had  issued  retaliatory  proclamations  which  interfered  with  the 
neutral  commerce  of  America  upon  the  ocean.  Great  Britain  declared 
the  whole  coast  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Brest  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  This  subjected  American  vessels  attempting  to  enter  the 
continental  ports  to  capture  and  condemnation  —  a  manifest  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations.  The  plundered  merchants  appealed  to  Congress  for 
defense  and  indemnity.  Napoleon  in  turn  issued  the  famous  Berlin 
decree  which  declared  the  British  Isles  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
which  rendered  American  vessels  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation  when 
carrying  on  what  had  heretofore  been  a  lawful  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
The  American  government  remonstrated,  but  without  efifect 

While  matters  were  thus  situated  the  frigate  Chesapeake  was  attacked 
by  the  British  and  disabled,  as  she  was  leaving  her  post  for  a  distant 
service  ;  several  of  her  crew  were  killed,  and  four  of  them  taken  away  by 
the  assaulters.  About  the  same  time  the  British  government  published  an 
order,  holding  all  their  absent  seamen  to  their  allegiance,  recalling  them 
from  foreign  service,  and  pronouncing  heavy  penalties  upon  such  as  dis- 
obeyed. This  principle  of  the  law  of  allegiance  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  recognized  by  the  American  government,  as  it  denied  the  right  of 
expatriation.  Every  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  had 
been  in  the  marine  service  of  Great  Britain  was  commanded  to  disregard 
his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  return  to  Great  Britain. 
An  order  was  passed  declaring  the  sale  of  ships  by  belligerents  illegal 
This  was  eclipsed  by  Napoleon's  decree  of  Milan,  enforcing  the  decree  of 
Berlin,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  doomed  to  confiscation  every 
vessel  of  the  United  States  that  had  been  boarded  or  even  spoken  by 
the  British.  The  order  of  Napoleon  was  approved  by  Spain,  and  in  some 
instances  enforced.  Vessels  were  also  burned  by  the  French  cruisers; 
Under  the  impression  that  neither  England  nor  France  could  dispense 
with  our  productions,  as  the  demand  for  bi^eadstuffs  occasioned  by  the 
war  had  raised  the  price  of  produce  in  this  country  to  an  amount  before 
uiiequaled,  President  Jefierson  recommended  an  embargo  on  all  American 
shipping  until  the  two  hostile  powers  should  acknowledge  our  neutral 
rights  by  a  repeal  of  their  obnoxious  orders  and  decrees. 

Congress  passed  a  bill  in  accordance  with  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion, at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  December  22  ;  American  vessels 

Doc  22. 

were  thenceforward  prohibited  from  sailing  for  foreign  ports,  all 
foreign  vessels   were  forbidden  to   take   out   cargoes,  and  all   coasting 
vessels  were  required  to  give  bonds  to  land  their  cargoes  in  the  United 
States.     Thus  terminated  the  year  1807. 


o«- 
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CHAPTER   XLIV. 

1808-1812. 

THE  RISING  STORM. 

Effects  of  the  Embargo  in  New  York.  —  Political  Animosities. — Election  of 
Governor  Tompkins. — The  First  Woolen  Mills  in  New  York.  —  Livinoston- 
Homes  ON  THE  Hudson.  —  Opposition  to  the  Embargo.  —  Fashions  of  the  Period. 
—  Madison's  Eijbction.  —  Party  Strifes  in  New  York.  —  The  Two  Hundredth 
Anniversart  of  the  Discovery  of  Manhattan  Island. — The  Banquet. —  The 
New  City  Hall.  —  City  Hall  Park.  —  George  Frederick  Cooke.  —  Church  Edi- 
fices OF  THE  City  in  1812.  —  Canal  Street.  —The  Grading  and  Extension  of 
Streets.  —  Laying  out  of  the  whole  Island  into  Streets  and  Avenues.  —  The 
Aldermen.  —  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish. — The  Erie  Canal  in  Contemplation. — 
Surveys.  —  War  Prospects.  —  Celebrated  Characters. 

NEW  YORK  suffered  severely  from  the  embargo.  Her  kings  of  com- 
merce were  doomed  to  see  their  immense  business  suspended,  for 
no  vessels  could  sail  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  or  to  the  vast  colonial 
regions  of  North  and  South  America,  any  more  than  to  England  and 
France,  without  being  subject  to  capture  and  condemnation.  The  tnule 
of  the  whole  world,  in  fact,  was  interdicted,  and  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  risk  of  forfeiture.  Ships  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  capital  wa.s 
invested  rocked  idly  at  anchor  and  went  to  decay  in  New  York  harbor. 
The  merchant  discharged  his  clerks,  and  warehouses  were  in  many  iu- 
fttances  closed  and  deserted.  The  farmer  had  either  no  market  for  his 
produce  or  must  sell  at  a  great  i*eduction  of  price.  Prosperity  was  ar- 
rested, and  actual,  palpable,  pecuniary  loss  stared  every  merchant  and 
fanner  in  the  faca 

The  Federalists  denounced  the  measure  in  the  most  violent  terms. 

They  said  it  was  one  which  would  not  and  could  not  produce  the  desired 

iwnlt  of  compelling  the  belligerents  to  rescind  their  oitlers  and  decrees. 

Both  England  and  France  had  distinctly  intimated  that  if  the  United 

States  would  side  with  them  every  advantage  should  be  given  to  her 

Qommeroe ;  and  they  had  both  resolved  that  the  United  States  should  not 

pennitted  to  remain  neutral,  but  should  be  forced  to  go  to  war  with 

"V  other  of  the  contending  powers.     It  was  not  believed  that  either 

would  be  seriously  affected  by  a  suspension  of  American  com* 
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merce.  As  for  France,  the  emperor,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  wielded  the 
chief  resources  of  the  European  Contineut  and  directed  them  to  the 
avowed  purpose  .of  conquering  the  British  Empire ;  and  the  United 
States  was  greatly  desired  as  an  ally. 

Napoleon's  minister,  Champagny,  wrote  in  January :  "  War  exists,  in 
fact,  between  England  and  the  United  States;  and  his  Majesty 
considers  it  as  declared  from  the  day  in  which  England  published 
her  decrees."     The  Federalists   insisted   that  France  was  the  principal 
aggressor,  and  if  America  must  have  a  war  it  ought  to  be  with  the  French, 
and  not  with  the  British. 

Meanwhile  England  dispatched  a  special  minister  to  adjust  the  diffi- 
culty with  the  United  States  which  had  arisen  from  the  assault  on  the 
frigate  Chesapeake.  On  arriving  at  Washington  he  informed  Secftetary 
Madison  of  his  instructions  requiring  President  Jefferson's  proclamation, 
interdicting  British  vessels  of  war  from  the  harbors  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  withdrawn  before  he  could  enter  upon  the  subject  of  reparation. 
Jefferson  declined,  and  insisted  upon  bringing  into  review  other  cases  of 
aggression,  even  the  whole  question  of  impressment  itself,  and  the  further 
progress  of  the  negotiation  was  interrupted.  In  March  the  British  min- 
ister re-embarked  for  England  in  the  same  frigate  which  had  brought 
him  out 

This  event  excited  afresh  the  animosity  of  the  two  political  parties. 
The  Republicans  sustained  Jefferson,  and  claimed  that  the  settlement  of 
the  one  point  in  dispute  would  have  been  of  no  ixjal  consequence  in  the 
present  position  of  affaii-s.  They  said  the  embargo  policy  prevented  the 
loss  of  ships,  and  avoided  an  entanglement  of  the  nation  in  a  war  that 
was  waged  solely  for  conquest  and  empire.  The  Federalists  in  turn 
charged  the  President  and  his  party  with  hatred  of  Elngland  and  a  desire 
to  further  the  wishes  of  Fmnce ;  and  contended  that  other  and  more  effi- 
cient measures  less  injurious  to  the  nation,  and  esj^ecially  to  the  gmin- 
growing  and  commercial  States,  than  an  embai'go  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time,  might  have  been  adopted. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  New  York  of  wliich  De  Witt  Clinton  was 
chairman,  i-esolutions  were  adoj)te(l  disapj)ix)viug  the  enibai-go.  The  Clin- 
tonian  paper,  edited  by  Clieethani,  decidedly  opposed  the  measure.  The 
new  council  of  appointment  chosen  in  February  })i'oceeded  to  restore 
De  Witt  Clinton  to  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  City,  he  having  been 
removed  in  1807,  and  Marinus  Willett  elevated  to  that  office.  It  also 
restored  Pierre  Cortlandt  Van  Wyck  to  the  office  of  recorder,  who  had 
been  displaced  the  year  before  by  the  appointment  of  Maturin  Livingston. 
Thirteen  other  removals  and  appoiiitmt'nts  were  made  on  the  same  day. 


;r-l  •.i:-  L:-.:r._-*;oa  iowrtr 
T  ■:..:  jiLi-  »-.vs  ay..-uni;  a: 
^"'y  [^  I  ■--->-  man.  Ed 
Ci'-r-i  j:  C- l-iailiia  anJ  a 
i..;"r-i  I.  :;.r  l^iT  early, 
L.fi.  iti  1^"4,  when  on 
til.iTyyrar'ofayt.l'eeu  e 
vat'-i  t"  ill-  U-ucli  as  as- 
■■iui-Ju-jtiiVi'tilicSuiiu'i 
f-mit  .if  New  York,  at  i 
saiiu-  tiiiio  t\iAi  the  ^'n 
jiiri-^t.  -laiiii's  Keut.  w 
iiiii'it.'  tliief  justice.  I 
]>Ii.-ii.«iii;j  iiiaiiiitTit,  not  1< 
tlmii  Iii»'  tint,  iiiauly,  m: 
II ('til-  i>ivsi'iu'e,  Were  yivi 
ly  in  Ills  favur,  atul  tin 
wii>  <If|itli  to  his  learni 
anil  stix-ii>,'th  iu  his  chan 
tcr  whii-h  f^ave  him  wi 
influence.  OovemotLe^ 
WHS  supiKnieii  bj'  the  L 
in^^ton^,  and  by  niaity 
Uw  FnteniliHtH;  Itnt  tlic  if|H>i-t  liavin:^  U-tm  civi'iilated  that  he  had  gone  o^ 
to  tlio  hxlomlittM.  ToniiikiiiK  ivn-ivi-ii  thi-  i-i's]>et't:ililc  majority  of  f( 
UlOUMUid  iiiid  i>i(;hty-live  voti-n.  In  his  tii'tt  sjn-erh  to  the  I.«>n^lature 
tht  ODiamvmitiiiHnil  of  the  imnnal  session,  in  AlUinr,  Jiinuary  26,  18i 
Iwl  ill  It  eh'Hr,  loriilije  manner  the  fort>igu  policy  of  the  admiu 
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tratioii  of  JeflTeison,  and  justified  the  embargo  act :  and  his  views  were 
sustained  in  the  answers  of  both  houses. 

Ex-Grovemor  Lewis  retired  to  his  country-seat  at  Staatsburg  on  the 
Hudson,  and  interested  himself  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  mania  for 
merino  sheep  was  at  its  height,  and  he  was  soon  possessed  of  a  flock. 
Chancellor  Livingston  had  wintered  successfully  a  large  nimiber  at 
Clermont  the  year  before,  and  was  writing  a  volume  on  sheep-raising. 
The  importation  of  the  animal  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  but 
adventurers  were  every  now  and  then  landing  some  which  sold  at  fabu- 
lous prices ;  one  lamb  easily  brought  a  thousand  dollars,  and  not  infre- 
quently fifteen  hundred.  "  At  such  ruinous  rates  thei'e  will  be  men  to 
import  them  from  the  very  jaws  of  the  infernal  regions,"  exclaimed  John 
R  Livingston,  who  had  escaped  the  contagion. 

The  interruption  of  foreign  traffic  naturally  turned  attention  to  home 
industry.  American  wools  had  not  been  supposed  suitable  for  fine  cloths, 
and  the  woolen  fabrics  hitherto  produced  had  been  largely  the  product  of 
household  labor  and  private  looms.  Capital  had  not  been  expended  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  the  building  of  factories.  But  the  wool  from 
merino  sheep,  unwashed,  sold  for  one  and  two  dollars  per  pound,  and  the 
manufacture  of  fine  broadcloth  was  seriously  contemplated  in  many  parts 
of  the  land.  Dr.  Seth  Capron,  who  erected  and  put  in  operation  the  first 
cotton  manufactory  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Whitesborough,  Oneida 
County,  formed  a  wool  company  and  established  the  Oriskany  Woolen 
Mills,  not  only  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  but  believed  now  to  be 
the  oldest  existing  wool-making  institution  in  the  United  States.  He 
V18  a  man  of  known  sagacity,  integrity,  and  moral  worth,  and  in  taking 
the  lead  in  an  enterprise  of  such  importance,  located  in  the  commanding 
geographical  avenue  of  intercourse  between  Albany  and  the  region  of 
the  lakes,  was  r^arded  with  curious  interest.^     1809  is  the  date  of  the 

'  Dr.  Seth  Oapron  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  aboat  1760,  died  at  Walden,  Orange  County, 

■  1836  {New  York  Commercial  Advertiser ;  Niles  RegisUr,  October  3,  1835).     He  served 

Waaiiiiigton  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolution.     He  settled  in  Whites- 

OnekU  Coonty,  New  York,  soon  after  Slater  established  the  first  successful  cotton 

■iD  IB  thia  eoantry  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1790,  and  was  the  pioneer  of  the  cotton 

■dntry  in  New  YoriL.     He  established  also  both  cotton  and  woolen  mills  at  Walden,  where 

b  i^eat  the  later  years  of  his  life.    The  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Oriskany  Woolen 

tomfmj  in  the  Annals  and  Recollections  of  Oneida  County,  by  Pomeroy  Jones,  fixes  the 

4ttt  of  the  aet  of  incorporation  as  1811,  referring  to  the  general  act  of  incorporation  for  man- 

itearing  oonpanies.     Dr.   Seth  Capron  was  the  father  of  General  Horace  Capron,  who 

vkfle  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  our  national  government  at  Washington, 

■  1670,  WM  inTited  by  the  Mikado  of  the  great  and  ancient  Empire  of  Japan  to  teach  his 

|Mple  the  acienoe  of  agriculture.     As  commissioner  and  adviser  of  the  Kattakushi,  General 

Cbpon  tpmt  tereral  yean  in  developing  the  resources  of  Yesso  and  its  dependent  islands,  — 

•  toik  without  pnoadent,  and  performed  amidst  the  most  novel  difficulties  and  surroundings. 
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charter  of  the  Company,  which  included  such  men  as  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, Ambrose  Spencer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  John  Taylor,  James  Piatt, 
Nathan  Williams,  Newton  Mann,  and  Theodore  Sill ;  but  the  mills  had 
then  been  in  operation  some  months.  The  satinets  first  made  sold  readily 
at  four  dollars,  and  broadcloth  for  ten  and  twelve  dollars  per  yard.  For 
the  first  four  years  the  wool  used  cost  an  average  price  of  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

The  beautiful  estates  of  the  varioiis  members  of  the  Livingston  family 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  at  this  period  would  have  made  a  village  of 
villas,  indeed,  if  they  could  have  been  collected.  John  R  Livingston 
disputed  with  his  brother,  the  Chancellor,  the  honor  of  having  the  show^ 
place ;  his  stately  house  covered  so  much  ground,  and  was  esteemed  so 
perfect  in  architectural  symmetry,  that  drawing-masters  made  sketches  of 
it  and  gave  it  to  their  pupils  to  copy.  The  design  was  by  Brunei,  after 
the  ch&teau  of  Beaimiarchais  in  France.  His  establishment  in  the  city 
was  unrivaled  for  style,  and  both  himself  and  family  mingled  in  fashion- 
able life  with  great  zest.  Henry  Beekman  Livingston  inherited  his  grand- 
father Beekman's  estate  at  Bhinebeck.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  and 
by  many  thought  to  surpass  even  the  Chancellor  in  the  manly  courtesy 
of  his  address.  He  married  Miss  Shippen,  niece  of  Henry  Lee,  president 
of  the  first  Congress.  Montgomery  Place,  the  residence  of  their  oldest 
sister,  the  widow  of  Richard  Montgomery,  stood  upon  an  elevation  nearly 
opposite  the  Catskills,  with  picturesque  views  on  every  hand.  It  em- 
braced a  great  number  of  valuable  acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Tillotson  was  the  mistress  of  Linwood ;  from  the  piazza  of 
her  dwelling  the  river  had  all  the  eCTect  of  a  lovely  lake,  enclosed  by 
gently  sloping  hills  adorned  with  pretty  villas  half  hidden  in  the  groves. 
Briercliff,  Mrs.  6arretson*s  country-seat,  was  within  a  mile  of  Linwood ; 
she  was  said  to  have  more  genius  and  imagination  than  either  of  the  sis- 
ters. Her  husband,  Rev.  Freeborn  Garretson,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  early  Methodist  Church  in  America. 

Rokeby,  the  country-seat  of  Mrs.  Armstrong,  was  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  river.  The  house  was  of  stone  and  very  spacious,  and  the  beau- 
tifiil,  well-planned  grounds  elicited  general  admiration.  She  was  the 
ycmngBst  of  the  sisters,  and  the  most  striking  in  personal  appearance, 
with  queenly  manners,  and  laige,  dark,  expressive  eyes.  When  her 
farother,  the  Chancellor,  retired  from  his  mission  to  France,  her  huslxind, 
Oenetal  John  Armstrong,  was  appointed  to  the  post  in  his  stead,  and  she, 
""v^  her  family,  accompanied  him  to  Paiis,  residing  there  seven  years, 
a  special  favorite  among  the  distinguished  men  and  women  at  the 
of  Napoleon,  where  her  intelligence,  animation,  overflowing  good- 
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humor,  and  tact  in  conversation  were  unrivaled.  In  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  she  was  in  nowise  inferior  to  her  brother  Edward,  who 
found  his  acquirements  of  such  practical  value  in  New  Orleans ;  and  who 
had,  when  a  boy,  so  captivated  Lafayette,  while  at  one  time  domesticated 
for  a  season  in  the  family,  that  he  was  urged  by  the  Marquis  to  run 
away  with  him  to  Europe.  "  I  will  adopt  you  for  my  brother,  and  you 
shall  have  every  advantage  of  education  that  Europe  can  afford,"  Lafay- 
ette argued  persuasively ;  "  we  will  write  from  the  other  side  to  be  for- 
given." It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  temptation  was  resisted.  Mrs. 
Armstrong's  only  daughter  married  William  B.  Astor. 

Still  another  handsome  property  not  far  from  Clermont  was  Grasmere, 
left  Mrs.  Montgomery  by  her  deceased  husband,  but  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  her  sister  Joanna,  who  married  Peter  R.  Livingston,  the 
brother  of  Maturin  Livingston.^  The  house  was  of  French  architecture, 
and  furnished  with  many  costly  articles  imported  from  France,  such  as 
red  morocco  sofas  and  Turkey  carpets.  Maturin  Livingston  sold  his 
New  York  house  in  Liberty  Street  upon  being  removed  from  the  office  of 
recorder  —  at  the  close  of  the  governorship  of  his  father-in-law,  Morgan 
Lewis — and  bought  Ellerslie,  a  valuable  estate  near  Rhiuebeck,  upon 
which  he  erected  an  elegant  mansion,  the  same  that  was  subsequently 
owned  and  occupied  by  Hon.  William  Kelly. 

These  fine  domains,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  belonged  simply  to  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  extensive  and  opulent  Livingston  family,  and  they 
were  clustered  within  a  few  liours'  drive  of  each  other  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Clermont  The  Livingston  manor  property  was  further  to  the 
north ;  and  other  estates  of  magnitude,  located  between  Clermont  and  the 
metropolis,  were  equally  illustrative  of  the  development  of  the  rich  coun- 
try bordering  the  Hudson,  and  of  the  wealth  and  consequence  of  the 
dominant  political  party  in  New  York  at  this  epoch.  The  Clintons 
eclipsed  the  Livingstons  in  will-power  if  not  in  moneyed  influence,  and 
an  irreconcilable  feeling  of  hostility  existed  between  them.  But  they 
were  of  one  mind  in  sustaining  the  administration.  Mayor  De  Witt 
Clinton  renounced  his  opposition  to  the  embai-go  laws  after  mature  reflec- 

*  Peter  R.  and  Maturin  Livingston  were  sons  of  Robert  James  Livingston,  born  1729, 
vlioae  wife  was  Susan,  daughter  of  the  famous  lawyer  ami  judge,  Hon.  William  Smith  (see 
VoL  I.  667,  568),  and  sister  of  the  equally  famous  Williani  Sniith,  the  historian,  who  be- 
came Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  and  who  married  Janet  Livingston,  her  husband's  sister. 
Bobert  James  Livingston  was  the  son  of  James  Livingston,  Ikjiii  1701,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Kientede.  And  James  Livingston  was  the  son  of  Robert,  nephew  of  the  first  I^rtl  of  the 
Manor,  who,  coming  from  Scotland  in  1696,  married  Margaretta  Schuyler  in  1697  ;  their 
daughter  Janet  married  Colonel  Henry  Beekman  ;  and  another  daughter,  Angelica,  married 
Johannes  Van  Rensselaer. 
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tion,  for  which  he  was  charged  with  bad  faith  by  Gheetham,  who  adhered 
to  the  stand  he  had  first  taken,  his  paper  thereby  losing  its  party  caste. 
And  both  the  Livingstons  and  the  Clintonians  disclaimed  with  energy  the 
charge  of  the  Fedemlists  that  they  were  under  French  influence. 

But  tlie  election  of  a  new  President  was  drawing  near,  and  old  feuds 
broke  out  afresh.  Jefferson  declared  his  fixed  determination  to  retire. 
Many  wished  to  see  Vice-President  George  Clinton  elevated  to  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  were  displeased,  when,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  a  congressional  caucus  nominated  James  Madison.  James 
Monroe  would  have  better  suited  a  considerable  number  of  the  Virgin- 
ians, on  the  special  ground  that  Madison  was  so  identified  with  the  exist- 
ing system  of  foreign  policy  that  with  him  for  President  no  change  cf>ul(l 
rationally  be  expected.  In  New  York  some  overtures  were  made  and  a 
meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  Federal  vote  to  Vice- 
President  Clinton.  This  arrangement,  however,  failed,  and  the  Federal 
candidates  were  Charles  C.  Pinckney  and  Bufus  King.  When  the 
electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  they  were  distributed  six  to 
Clinton  and  the  remaining  thirteen  to  Madison,  through  a  compromise 
between  the  Clintonians  and  Livingstons.  At  the  same  time  a  most  vigor- 
ous personal  o])position  to  Vice-President  Clinton  was  prosecuted  quite 
as  persistently  by  some  of  his  own  party  as  by  the  Federalists,  and  givat 
efforts  were  made  to  impair  the  public  confidence  in  Mayor  De  Witt 
Clinton. 

Before  the  results  of  the  Presidential  election  were  known,  Jefferson 
became  uneasy  about  the  unpopular  embargo.  It  did  not  work  well. 
Indeed,  it  had  proved  a  total  failure  in  bringing  England  and  France  to 
terms.  While  it  bore  heavily  upon  England,  it  was  far  more  injurious  to 
the  United  States.  England  could  obtain  supplies  elsewhere  —  cotton 
from  Brazil,  tobacco  from  South  America,  naval  stores  from  Sweden, 
lumber  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  grain  from  the  Baltic.  The  United  States 
was  deprived  of  the  trade  of  all  nations,  and  must  do  without  silks, 
linens^  woolens,  hardware,  pottery,  and  many  other  articles  to  which  the 
naqpk  were  accustomed,  and  had  not  the  facilities  to  manufacture  at 

Ml 

*Hi  insolenee  of  the  French  was  even  more  humiliating  than  the  arro- 

'  Wngland     To  Minister  Armstrong's  remonstrances  when  Ameri- 

">I6  aeiied  because  they  had  merchandise  of  British  origin 

a  craftily  answered  that  since  the  passage  of  the  em- 

oaa  vessel  had  a  legal  right  on  the  ocean,  thus  any 

nerioan  must  either  be  British  or  subservient  to 

ouxae  there  were  American  vessels  abroad  at  the 
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time  the  law  was  enacted ;  and  many  of  these,  instead  of  returning  to 
their  native  whar\*es,  conducted  a  hazardous  traffic  from  one  European 
port  to  another,  contriving  to  evade  the  French  prohibitions  by  forged 
documents ;  and  the  Bayonne  decree  was  chiefly  aimed  at  the  suppression 
of  this  trada  But  it  subjected  to  confiscation  innocent  vessels  as  well, 
for  which  there  was  no  remedy. 

.TeflFerson  had  no  intention  of  going  to  war  with  England.  With  noth- 
iiig  but  a  handful  of  useless  gunboats,  no  army,  and  almost  no  fortifica- 
tions, the  idea  of  actual  hostilities  was  scouted  rather  than  entertained. 
He  had  summarily  and  cavalierly  rejected  the  treaty  negotiated  by  James 
Monroe  and  Pinckney,  and  looked  with  equanimity  upon  the  distresses 
of  the  merchants  and  the  multitudes  dependent  upon  trade  for  support, 
fondly  imagining  that  agriculture  would  be  benefited  thereby.  He  had  in 
earlier  times  expressed  the  abstract  opinion  that  it  would  be  happy  if  the 
United  States  could  be  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  like  China, 
and  her  inhabitants  be  all  husbandmen. 

He  was  amazed  to  see  how  much  of  secret  evasion  and  open  resist- 
ance the  embargo  encountered  at  home.  It  even  became  necessary  to 
send  troops  to  check  the  traffic  on  Lake  Champlain,  a  convenient  outlet 
for  the  produce  of  portions  of  New  York  and  New  England.  Some  bloody 
encounters  took  place  in  that  quarter,  leading  to  trials  for  munler  and 
treason.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  verdicts  of  guilty  from 
jurors,  and  the  treason  cases  came  to  nothing  in  every  instance.  Judge 
Livingston  held  that  no  resistance  to  law,  however  extensive  or  violent, 
cfmM  amount  to  treason  where  mere  private  advantage  was  the  object, 
an«l  not  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  In  New  England  prosecutions 
w«fpe  defended  by  the  celebrated  Samuel  Dexter,  and  other  eminent  lawyers, 
on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  embargo.  It  was  impossible, 
with  i*uch  extensive  coasts  and  numerous  ports,  to  enforce  an  odious  law 
vhich  every  knave  violated,  however  scnipulously  honest  men  might 
oU-y  and  suffer.  And  it  was  found  productive  of  mischief  in  an  infini- 
code  of  ways.  The  richer  the  merchant,  the  less  he  objected  to  the  cessa- 
tiiiQ  of  his  business,  which  was  sure  to  furnish  him  with  the  opportunity 
of  buying  up,  at  a  great  discount,  the  ships  and  produce  of  smaller  men. 
Tbnse  of  moderate  means  were  the  victims.  The  very  poor  were  not 
Itfsitant  about  demanding  food  and  shelter  when  labor  was  denied  them. 

The  mayor  of  New  York,  for  instance,  called  a  special  meeting  of  the 
^Xfxnmon  council,  on  one  occasion,  to  advise  in  relation  to  a  significant 
r»<\Ok:  published  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  inviting  the  idle  seamen  in  the 
vicmitv  of  the  city  to  assemble  in  the  Park  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
■Gcning,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  mayor  what  they  were  to  do 
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for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter.  A  resolution  was  entered  upon 
the  minutas,  and  also  inserted  in  the  evening  papers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  mayor  disapproved  of  the  mode  of  application,  but  informed  the  public 
that  "  the  corporation  would  in  the  emergency,  as  they  had  done  on  for- 
mer occasions,  provide  for  the  wants  of  all  persons,  without  distinction, 
who  might  be  considered  proper  objects  of  relief"  ^ 

Josiah  Quincy  was  the  champion  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
Federalists  at  Washington  in  1808,  and  in  his  vehement  and  pe- 
culiar style  of  oratory  declared  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  under- 
take to  stop  the  rivers  from  running  into  the  sea,  as  to  keep  the  people 
of  New  England  from  the  ocean.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the 
patriotism  and  quiet  submission  of  such  as  dwelt  in  the  interior,  who  had 
no  opportunity  to  break  the  embargo ;  but  when  those  whose  ships  lay 
on  the  edge  of  the  ocean  loaded  with  produce,  with  the  alternative  before 
them  of  total  ruin  or  a  rich  market,  and  they  risked  the  latter,  they 
could  not  for  any  length  of  time  be  identified  with  common  smugglers. 
Already  the  suspension  of  imports  had  imposed  a  loss  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  principally  on  the  maritime  interest  of  America ;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  e-xpected  that  such  ruinous  sacrifices  would  be  long  borne 
with  patience. 

In  one  of  Quincy's  letters  to  his  wife  in  March  he  said,  "We  are  tired 
of  one  another,  and  Jefferson  of  us.  The  only  difficulty  to  be  surmounted 
is,  that  those  who  voted  for  the  embargo  do  not  like  to  go  home  with  it 
on,  and  yet  they  dare  not  take  it  off.  We  meet  and  adjourn,  do  ordinary 
business,  wrangle,  and  then  the  majority  retire  to  intrigue  for  the  Presi- 
dency." A  glimpse  of  his  manner  of  life  is  afforded  through  a  passage  in 
an  earlier  letter  during  the  same  session  :  "  At  half  past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing my  servant  comes  into  my  room,  makes  my  fire,  gets  my  dressing 
apparatus,  and  at  half  past  seven  I  am  out  of  bed,  and  dressed  for  the 
day.  My  servant,  not  content  with  tying  my  hair  simply  with  a  ribbon, 
works  it  up  into  a  most  formidable  queue,  at  least  three  inches  long,  and  as 
big  as  a  reasonable  Dutch  quill.  He  says  this  is  the  mode  in  New  York, 
and  as  I  do  not  wear  powder,  and  it  looks  a  little  more  trig,  I  acquiesce.*' 

Although  John  Jay  in  one  of  his  letters  speaks  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion as  having  abolished  silk  stockings  and  high  breeding  from  the  land, 
and  Jefferson  was  making  a  study  of  carelessness  in  personal  attire  to 
illustrate  his  notions  of  equality  and  democracy,  old-school  fashions  had 
by  no  means  become  obsolete.  The  carriage  dress  worn  by  Mrs.  Quincy 
while  visiting  the  home  of  her  brother.  General  Jacob  Morton,  in  New 
"irk,  the  year.before,  was  a  short  pelisse  of  black  velvet,  edged  round  the 

^  Mmutes  of  Common  Covnn'f  in  Manuftrript.     1808,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  18. 
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skirt  with  deep  lace,  and  trimmed  with  silk  cord  and  jet  buttons,  while  her 
hat  was  of  purple  velvet  and  flowers  ;  her  costume  worn  in  Washington 
the  same  winter  at  a  ball  given  by  the  British  Minister  was  of  rich  white 
silk  embroidered  in  gold,  with  train,  and  a  corresponding  head-dress,  orna- 
mented with  a  single  white  ostrich  feather. 

Peter  Parley  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  leading  New  York  barber,  wlio 
was  shaving  a  gentleman  on  the  evening  Madison's  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  was  announced.  "  Dear  me  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Surely  this 
country  is  doomed  to  disgrace  and  shame.  What  Presidents  we  might 
have  had,  sir !  Just  look  at  Daggett  of  Connecticut,  or  Stockton  of  New 
Jersey  !  What  queues  they  have  got,  sir  —  as  big  as  your  wrist,  and 
powdered  every  day,  sir,  like  real  gentlemen  as  they  are.  Such  men,  sir, 
would  confer  dignity  upon  the  chief  magistracy ;  but  this  little  Jim 
Madison,  with  a  queue  no  bigger  than  a  pipe-stem  !  Sir,  it  is  enough  to 
make  a  man  forswear  his  country  ! " 

The  winter  of  1808  - 1809  was  one  of  intense  anxiety  and  excitement 
throughout  the  country.  Madison  was  found  to  have  received  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  votes  for  President;  and  George  Clinton  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  votes  for  Vice-President,  thus  both  were  declared  elected. 
The  question  of  preparing  for  war  agitated  the  public  mind  almost  equally 
with  that  of  repealing  the  embargo  act.  Many  of  Jefferson's  partisans 
became  alarmed  at  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  sided  with  the  Federalists. 
After  much  caucusing  Jefferson  consented  to  a  compromise,  and  non- 
intercourse  was  substituted  for  embargo,  which  was  the  last  act  of  his 
administration. 

By  the  new  law  all  nations  except  France  and  Great  Britain  were  re- 
lieved from  the  arbitrary  provisions  of  the  former  act,  and  the 
coasting  trade  was  in  a  great  measure  set  free.     Men  breathed 
with  more  ease,  and  business  began  to  revive.     But  the  restraints  still 
sabjected  honorable  merchants  to  serious  eml)arrassnients,  and  evasions 
by  the   dishonest  were  ten  times  as  frequent  {\s  during  the  fourteen 
months'  embai^o.     Jefferson  laid  down   the  scepter  with  heaity 
good-will.     He  had  discovered  a  wide  difference  between  author- 
ity in  theory  and  authority  in  practice.     He  had  pui-sued  his  policy  of 
peace,  with  one  half  the  nation  lauding  hiiu  as  a  political  saint  and  the 
other  chai^ging  him  with  intolerable  tyranny,  until  earth  and  sea  seemed 
to  have  united   in  one  great  paroxysm  of  madness,  and  war  threatened 
both  at  home  and  from  abroad. 

Hadison  was  inaugurated  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  in  his  address 
<leclared  his  intention  "  to  cherish  peace  and  IVicndly  intercoui^e  with  all 
aitions  having  correspondent  dispositions  ;  to  maintain  sincere  neutrality 
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vhaie  at  the  election  in  1809  the  union  against  the  adminietration  vaa 
complete.  In  N'ew  York  the  Federalists  carried  the  State  election,  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years. 

Consequently,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  CouncO  of  Appointment 
De  Witt  Clinton  was  removed  from  the  mayoralty  of  the  city,  and  Jacob 
BadcUff  chosen  in  his  stead ;  while  Pierre  CortUndt  Van  Wyck  was 
exchanged  for  Josiah  Ogden  HofTmau  in  tbe  recordership.     The  politics  of 
Ifew  York  at  this  time  would  puzzle  a  stmuger  unfamiliar  with  the  deadly 
ffloda  between  families,  which  had  raged  for  upwards  of  a  century.     The 
tactdcaand  the  manceuvres  of  the  factions  fur  supremacy  might  be  likened 
to  a  kaleidoscope,  presenting  many  fine  colors  and  symmetrical  forms, 
bot  leaving  &  eicgular  uncertainty  upon  the  mind  ae  to  the  future  charac- 
ter of  the  exhibition.     Purely  partisan  conflicts  are  of  as  little  moment  to 
history  as  the  rise  of  cliques  which  after  brief  existence  suddenly  disappear 
from  the  horizon  of  politics.     A  few  brave  men  of  the  Kepublican  party 
I    still  clung  to  Aaron  Burr,  who  in  abject  poverty  was  at  this  moment 
I    vainly  trying  te  get  out  of  France,  and  believed  his  vexatious  detention  was 
j    due  to  the  enmity  of  Armstroi^  ;  he  was  under  the  surveillance  of  "  that 
\    perfect  police  which  could  make  the  empire  as  impassable  a  prison  as  a 
wralled  and  moated  fortress,"  and  learned  from  Theodosia  that  the  newa- 
I   papers  in  America  seldom  mentioned  his  name  but  to  stigmatize  it,  and 
that  politicians  knevr  too  well  that  to  appear  in  his  defense  would  be  to 
share  his  odium,  and  destroy  all  their  hopes  of  the  smallest  governmental 
fovor.    Another  section  of  the  Bepublican  party,  which  had  supported 
Madison   for  the  Prasidency  in  opposition  to  Geoi^e  Clinton,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Livingstons.    ■ 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  pressure  from  tlie  Federalists  was  so 
great  that  the  Clintoaiana  and  the  Livingstons  coalesced,  and  re-elected 
Governor  Tompkins  by  ten  thousand  majority  over  Jonas  Piatt,  the 
Federal  caudidate.  Thus  t^e  Federalists,  although  having  increased 
their  strength  In  the  city,  lost  both  the  Assembly  and  the  council  of 
nppointmeot,  and  were  doomed  to  see  every  man  of  their  party  hold- 
;  office  removed  to  make  room  for  former  iucumbents.  De  Witt 
>n  was  restored  to  the  mayoralty,  and  Van  Wyck  to  the  Tecorder- 

I  'ration  was  |^nned  in  the  summer  of  1809  by  the  New  York 

'Acie^,  to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  Manhattan  Island. 

''ears  bad  elapsed  since    Heiiry    Hudson   came   in  sight 

tiescribed  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  volume 

anniversary  of  such  a  momentous  event  attracted 

The  corporation  of  the  city  tendered  the  use 
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towards  belligerent  nations ;  and  to  exclude  foreign  intrigues  and  foreign 
partialities."  At  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  the  difficult  crisis  of 
affairs,  the  more  striking  by  its  contrast  to  the  extraordinary  commercial 
prosperity  of  preceding  years,  a  crisis  resulting,  in  his  opinion,  solely  from 
the  misconduct  of  the  powers  in  Europe  who  were  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  not  from  errors  of  administration. 

One  of  his  first  acts,  in  view  of  the  dark  clouds  of  war  which  for 
years  had  overshadowed  Europe  and  were  now  rolling  towards  America, 
was  to  send  John  Quincy  Adams  on  a  mission  to  Russia.  The  youthful 
Emperor  Alexander  was  rising  to  a  prominent  and  influential  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World.  Adams  had  veered  about  in 
politics  and  sustained  Jefferson  and  his  embargo  policy,  and  with  his 
eminent  talents  and  literary  acquirements,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  nations,  and  of  the  diplomatic  language  of  Europe,  he  was 
well  fitted  for  such  an  embassy.  Twenty-eight  years  before,  while  a  mere 
lad,  he  had  been  in  the  same  place  as  private  secretary  to  Dana.  He 
was  now  in  his  prime,  and,  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  autumn  of 
1809,  made  such  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  court,  that  the  emperor, 
charmed  by  his  varied  qualities,  admitted  him  to  terms  of  personal  inti- 
macy seldom  granted  to  the  most  favored  individuals. 

An  attempt  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  unsuccessful. 
Erskine,  the  English  minister  at  Washington,  had  been  sincerely  desirous 
of  effecting  conciliatory  arrangements  with  the  United  States,  and  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Madison's  Secretary  of  State  that  the  British 
orders  in  council  should  be  repealed  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  coming  June. 
The  highest  hopes  of  commercial  freedom  began  to  fill  the  American 
mind.  But  news  came  that  turned  the  tide  into  a  flood  of  bitter  resent- 
ment The  British  government  peremptorily  refused  to  honor  the  treaty 
of  their  minister,  and  charged  him  with  having  exceeded  his  instructions, 
knowingly.  President  Madison,  who  had  fondly  hoped  to  relieve  tlie 
nation  from  the  multiplied  evils  of  the  restrictive  jwlicy,  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  issue  a  mandate  renewing  non-intercourse. 

The  excitement  was  intense.  Republicans  generally  chaiged  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  with  a  palpable  breach  of  public  and  pledged  faith,  and 
the  Federalists  blamed  the  President  and  his  advisers.  A  remarkable 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  respective  politics  of  Bepublicans  and 
Federalists  during  the  eight  years  of  Jefferson's  rule,  showing  that  party 
distiiictioii  had  arisen  greatly  from  differences  of  opinion  as  to  certain 
'^^vMatiB  of  temporary  policy,  together  with  divided  sympathies  respect- 
\  contest  between  England  and  France.  The  embargo  system  had 
4i9  strength  of  the  Federalists,  particularly  in  New  England, 
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where  at  the  election  in  1809  the  union  against  the  administration  was 
complete.  In  New  York  the  Federalists  carried  the  State  election,  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years. 

Consequently,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Council  of  Appointment 
De  Witt  Clinton  was  removed  from  the  mayoralty  of  the  city,  and  Jacob 
Badcliff  chosen  in  his  stead ;  while  Pierre  Cortlandt  Van  Wyck  was 
exchanged  for  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman  in  the  recordership. .  The  politics  of 
New  York  at  this  time  would  puzzle  a  stranger  unfamiliar  with  the  deadly 
feuds  between  families,  which  had  raged  for  upwards  of  a  century.  The 
tactics  and  the  manceuvres  of  the  factions  for  supremacy  might  be  likened 
to  a  kaleidoscope,  presenting  many  fine  colors  and  symmetrical  forms, 
but  leaving  a  singular  uncertainty  upon  the  mind  as  to  the  future  charac- 
ter of  the  exhibition.  Purely  partisan  conflicts  are  of  as  little  moment  to 
history  as  the  rise  of  cliques  which  after  brief  existence  suddenly  disappear 
from  the  horizon  of  politics.  A  few  brave  men  of  the  Bepublican  party 
still  clung  to  Aaron  Burr,  who  in  abject  poverty  was  at  this  moment 
vainly  trying  to  get  out  of  France,  and  believed  his  vexatious  detention  was 
due  to  the  enmity  of  Armstrong ;  he  was  under  the  surveillance  of  "  that 
perfect  police  which  could  make  the  empire  as  impassable  a  prison  as  a 
walled  and  moated  fortress,"  and  learned  from  Theodosia  that  the  news- 
papers in  America  seldom  mentioned  his  name  but  to  stigmatize  it,  and 
that  politicians  knew  too  well  that  to  appear  in  his  defense  would  be  to 
share  his  odium,  and  destroy  all  their  hopes  of  the  smallest  governmental 
iavor.  Another  section  of  the  Kepublican  party,  which  had  supported 
Madison  for  the  Presidency  in  opposition  to  George  Clinton,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Livingstons. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  pressure  from  tlie  Fedei*alists  was  so 
great  that  the  Clintonians  and  the  Livingstons  coalesced,  and  re-elected 
Governor  Tompkins  by  ten  thousand  majority  over  Jonas  Piatt,  the 
Federal  candidata  Thus  the  Federalists,  although  having  increased 
their  strength  in  the  city,  lost  both  the  Assembly  and  the  council  of 
appointment,  and  were  doomed  to  see  every  man  of  their  party  hold- 
ing office  removed  to  make  room  for  former  iucumbents.  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  restored  to  the  mayoralty,  and  Van  Wyck  to  the  Tecorder- 
ahip. 

A  celefaration  was  planned  in  the  summer  of  1809  by  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  Manhattan  Island. 
Two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  Henry  Hudson  came  in  sight 
of  our  shores,  as  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  work.  The  anniversary  of  such  a  momentous  event  attracted 
oniveraal  attention.      The   corporation   of  the  city  tendered  the   use 
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of  the  front  court-room  in  the  City  Hall  to  the  Society  for  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day,  wliich  was  accepted,  and  a  large  audience  of  ladies 
1809.  and  gentlemen  asseniblal  therein  to  listen  to  a  brilliant  and 
8^  *■  learned  historical  address  by  Kev,  Dr.  Miller.  Governor  Tomp- 
kins was  present,  also  the  muyor  and  corporation  of  the  city. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  about  four  in  tlie  afternoon,  the  So- 
ciety adjourned  to  the  City  Hot«l  on  Broadway,  where  an  elegant  dinner  bad 
been  prepared.  Among  the  invited  guests  were  e  x-M  ay  ur  M  annua  Willett, 
Judge  Nathaniel  Pendletou,  Theodorus  Bailey,  the  jxistuiaster,  Cohuiel 

I  Peter  Cuite- 
nius,  Charles 
Italdwin,  and 
Henry  Gabn, 
the  Swedish 
Consul.  Tlie 
viands  servetl 
were  "a  vari- 
ety of  shell 
and  other  fish 
with  which 
our  waters 
abound,  wild 
pigeons  and 
succotash  (In- 
dian-com  and 
beans),  the  fa- 
vorite dish  of 

the  season,  witli  the  different  nieiits  intrmhicBd  into  this  country  \ty  the 
European  settlers."'  It  was  a  banquet  in  keepinf^  with  the  historical 
spirit  of  tlie  occasion,  all  modem  delicacies  having  been  rigidly  excluded.' 
Among  the  nominees  for  mcmlietsbip  of  the  Historical  Society  at  tliis 
meeting  were  Oliver  Wolcott,  David  B.  Ogden,  William  Paulding,  Jr., 
Washington  Irving,  Kichard  Kiker,  James  Swords,  and  Matthias  R 
Tallmadge.  A  few  of  the  honorary  members  elected  were  Lindley 
Hurray,  Xoali  Webster,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  George  Gibbs,  Timothy 
iaden,Rev.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  Eev.  Dr.  John  Elliott,  Bev.  Dr.  William 
•nel  Johnson,  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  Dr.  Samuel  Baid,  Dr. 

'Oi  JVm  Yvrk  Hidoriatt  Sacitty  in  MmioBripl,  Vol.  I.  p.  2S  ;  Dr.  UiUtt't 
:  Bid.  Soe.  CM.  Vol.  I.  isn». 
^nd  at  tfaii  notable  dinner  were  ;  — 

K^Tte  diKonnr  of  AnKiic*.    Hi*  moiimMiit  u  not  uiMribnl 


CHy  HoM,  Trinily  Ch< 
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Benjamin  Rush,  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College, 
Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  president  of  Princeton  College,  Josiah 
Quincy,  and  Vice-President  George  Clinton. 

with  hiB  ntme,  yet  all  nations  recognize  it.  Its  base  covers  half  the  globe,  and  its  sammit 
reaches  beyond  the  clouds." 

"  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  —  The  magnanimous  and  munificent  friend  and  patron  of 
Columbus." 

**  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  —  The  contemporaries  of  Columbus  and  the  discoverers  of 
North  America." 

"  John  Verrazano.  —  His  enterprising  genius  and  his  visit  to  this  part  of  our  country 
deserve  to  be  better  known." 

"  Heniy  Hudson.  —  The  enterprising  and  intrepid  navigator.  Though  disastrous  his 
end,  yet  fortunate  his  renown,  for  the  migestic  river  which  bears  his  name  shall  render  it 
immortal." 

"  The  Fourth  of  September,  1609.  —  Tlie  day  on  which  Hudson  landed  on  our  shores." 

"  Wouter  Van  Twiller.  —  The  first  governor  of  New  Netherland." 

"  Peter  Stnyvesant.  —  The  last  Dutch  governor,  an  intrepid  soldier  and  faithful  oflScer." 

•*  Richard  Nicolls.  — The  first  English  governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York." 

"  George  Clinton.  —  The  first  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

"  William  Smith.  —  fhe  historian  of  New  York." 

"  Richard  Haklnyt  and  Samuel  Purchas.  —  May  future  compilers  of  historical  documents 
emulate  their  diligence  and  fidelity." 

"William  Smith,  Cadwallader  Colden,  Samuel  Smith,  Jeremy  Belknap,  and  George 
Richards  Minot  —  American  historians.  —  They  have  merited  the  gratitude  of  their  country." 

"  The  United  States  of  America.  —  May  our  prosperity  ever  confirm  the  belief  that  the 
diaooveiy  ci  oor  country  was  a  blessing  to  mankind." 

"  Tile  State  of  New  York.  —  May  it  ever  be  the  pleasing  task  of  the  historian  to  record 
events  that  shall  evince  the  wisdom  of  her  Legislature,  and  display  the  virtue  of  her  people." 

**  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which  set  the  honorable  example  of  collecting 
and  preserving  what  relates  to  the  history  of  our  country." 

"  Our  Forefathers.  —  To  whose  enterprise  and  fortitude,  under  Providence,  we  owe  the 
bIfMBingi  we  e^joy." 

Among  the  numerous  volunteer  toasts  —  after  the  governor  and  the  mayor  had  retired 
from  the  table  —  were  the  following  :  — 

By  William  Johnson,  the  chairman  (in  the  absence  of  Judge  Benson,  the  president  of  the 
Society) :  —  "The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

By  John  Pintard  : —  *•  The  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York." 

By  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill :  —  "A  speedy  termination  of  our  foreign  relations." 

By  Simeon  De  Witt :  —  *'  May  our  successors,  a  century  hence,  celebrate  the  same  event 
which  we  this  day  commemorate." 

By  Dr.  David  Hosack  :—  "The  memory  of  St.  Nicholas.     May  the  virtuous  habits  and 

ipls  mannevs  of  our  Dutch  ancestors  be  not  lost  in  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  the 


By  Judge  Pendleton  :  —  "  May  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  industry  combine  in  our 
land  iriiieh  have  converted  an  Indian  cornfield  into  a  Botanic  Garden." 

By  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffnian  :  —  "  Egbert  Benson,  our  absent  and  respected  president." 

By  Cokmel  Cartenius  :  —  **  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Slaie  oT  Hew  York." 

By  Mr.  Ckhn,  the  Swedish  Consul :  —  "  The  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  May  it  soon  have  i^ 
ifaqi  sti  of  teeth  to  show  in  its  defense. 
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The  new  City  Hall  in  the  Park  was  not  yet  completed,  although  work- 
men had  been  employed  upon  it  almost  without  intermission  since 
the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Edward  Livingston  in  1803.     In 
1810  an  order  was  sent  to  England  for  copper  with  which  to  cover  the 
roof,  and  it  came  at  last,  although  not  until  1811,  costing  ten  thousand 
.  fi\ii   hundred   dollars.     The   edifice   was  pronounced  finished  in  1812, 
upwards  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  having  been  expended  upon  it,  exclu- 
sive of  its  furuitui-e.     It  was  the  handsomest  structure  at  the  time  in  the 
United  States. 

The  white  marble  of  the  fix)nt  and  sides  was  brought  from  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts.  The  architecture  was  both  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  the 
great  columns  resting  upon  a  rustic  basement  of  brown  freestone,  nine 
feet  in  height.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  south  front  by  a  ter- 
race walk  extending  the  length  of  the  building,  about  forty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  mised  some  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Park.  From  this  walk 
a  flight  of  steps  led  to  an  Ionic  colonnade,  thence  to  a  large  vestibule 
adjoining  a  corridor  which  communicated  with  the  different  apartments 
and  staircases.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  facing  the  entrance,  was  a 
large  circular  stone  staircase,  with  a  double  flight  of  steps  upheld  without 
any  apparent  support.  On  the  level  of  the  second  floor  stood  ten  mar- 
ble columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  circular  gallery  around  them. 
The  coliunns  were  fluted,  and  the  entablature  fully  enriched ;  the  whole 
covered  by  a  hemispherical  ceiling,  ornamented  with  stucco  in  novel 
designs,  and  lighted  from  the  sky  with  fine  effect  A  balustrade-of  marble 
surrounded  the  building,  hiding  a  great  portion  of  the  root  The  centre 
had  an  attic  story  crowned  with  a  well-proportioned  cupola  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  Justice. 

The  council  chamber  was  richly  ornamented  with  wood  and  stone 
carvings,  and  the  chairs  provided  for  the  mayor  the  same  that  had  been 
used  by  Washington  while  presiding  over  the  first  Congress  in  New  York 
City ;  it  was  elevated  by  a  few  steps  on  the  south  side  of  the  room,  and 
graced  with  a  canopy  overhead. 

The  City  Hall  Park  was  described  by  a  writer  of  the  period  as  "  a  piece 
of  inclosed  ground  in  front  of  the  new  City  Hall,  consisting  of  about  four 
acres,  planted  with  elms,  planes,  willows,  and  catalpas,  the  surrounding 
foot-walk  encompassed  with  rows  of  poplars.  This  beautiful  grove,  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  combines  in  a  high  degree  ornament  with  health 
and  pleasure ;  and  to  enhance  the  enjoyments  of  the  place,  the  English 
and  French  reading-room,  the  Shakespeare  gallery,  and  the  theater,  offer 
ready  amusement  to  the  mind ;  while  the  mechanic-hall,  the  London 
hotel,  and  the  New  York  gardens  present  instant  refreshment  to  the  body. 


THB  CITY  BALL  PARK. 
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Thoa^  the  trees  ara  but  young,  and  of  few  years'  grovrtb,  the  Park  may 
be  pronounced  an  elegant  and  improving  place" 

Tbe  Park  Theater  will  be  recognized  in  the  sketch,  upon  the  southeast 
side  of  the  Park,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  large  and  commodious  building,  as  it- 
must  necessarily  have  been  to  accommodate  twelve  hundred  persons  with 
seata  Tbe  boxes  are  said  to  have  been  remarkdbly  well  adapted  to  the 
display  of  beauty  and  fashion,  as  well  as  to  the  view  of  the  scenic  per- 
formances. In  November  of  this  year  George  Frederick  Cooke 
appeared  in  Richard  fll.,  before  the  largest  audience  ever  crowded 
within  its  walls.     Tbe  throng  was  so  great  that  many  were  pushed  through 


C)t)r  Hall  Pirk. 


the  doors  without  paying.  Ladies  were  taken  to  the  alley  and  introduced 
to  the  boxes  from  the  rear.  Cooke's  vast  renown  had  preceded  him  to 
this  country,  and  his  arrival  was  one  of  the  chief  milestones  in  the  pn^- 
ress  of  tbe  drama.  He  was  fifty-four  years  of  age,  possessing  all  the 
elasticity  of  thirty,  of  stalwart  figure  and  commanding  presence,  and  be- 
ing a  man  of  keen  observation  who  had  for  a  decade  made  mankind  a 
perpetual  study,  his  breadth  of  vision  and  boldness  and  originality  of 
conception  convinced  the  New  York  community  that  he  was  the  first 
of  living  actors.  He  engrossed  all  minds;  and  old  play-gifcrs  discovered 
a  mine  of  wealth  in  Shakespeare  never  before  comprehended. 

On  tbe  23d  he  played  Sir  I'eilinax,  and,  notwithstanding  a  violent  snow- 
storm, the   receipts   of   the   house   were   fourteen   hundred   and 
twenqr-four  doUais.     It  was  his  greatest  performance,  and  was     *' 
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rendered  the  more  acceptable  by  his  wonderful  enunciation  of  the  Scotch 
dialect  He  was  told  that  all  the  town  had  concluded  he  was  a  Scotch- 
man. "They  have  the  same  opinion  of  me  in  Scotland,"  he  replied, 
^ "  yet  I  am  an  Englishman."  When  asked  how  he  had  acquired  so  com- 
plete a  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  accentuation,  he  said,  "  I  studied  more 
than  two  and  a  half  years  in  my  own  room,  with  repeated  intercourse 
with  Scotch  society,  in  order  to  master  the  Scotch  dialect,  before  I  ven- 
tured to  appear  on  the  boards  in  Edinburgh  as  Sir  Pertiuax,  and  when  I 
did  Sawney  took  me  for  a  native.  It  was  the  hardest  task  I  ever  under- 
took." 1 

The  Brick  Church  with  its  little  yard  of  tombs,  then  occupying  the 
site  of  the  present  building  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  the  scene  of  the 
ordination  and  installation  of  Eev.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring  in  August,  1810. 
He  was  a  young  divine  of  great  promise,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  twenty-five  years  before,  and  who  maintained  for 
over  half  a  century  the  position  as  pastor  of  this  church  organization  —  un- 
moved by  invitations  to  preside  at  Hamilton  and  at  Dartmouth  colleges. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  able,  popular,  and  esteemed  preachers  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  the  author  of  twenty  or  more  valuable  works  which  have 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  have  been  in  part  translated  and  re- 
published in  Europe.* 

During  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  was  rebuilt   on  an  enlarged   plan,  ninety-seven  feet   long  and 

1  George  Frederick  Cooke  was  born  in  England,  April  17,  1756,  died  in  New  York  City 
September  26,  1812.  He  began  life  as  a  printer's  apprentice,  but  his  fondness  f^r  the  stage 
led  him  eariy  into  that  career.  He  was  three  years  in  Dublin,  and  in  1800  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  in  Richard  III.,  taking  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  actors.  He  was  also 
celebrated  in  Macbeth,  lago,  Shylock,  and  Sir  Pertinax.  His  habitual  intemperance  destroyed 
his  constitution,  and  while  it  never  impaired  his  dramatic  reputation,  it  disgusted  the  worid 
and  terminated  his  dazzling  career.  (Drake  ;  Dunlap  ;  Old  New  York^  by  Francis.)  He  was 
buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1821,  by 
Edmund  Kean,  of  the  Theater  Royal,  Drury  Lane.  •*  His  funeral  was  an  imposing  spectacle.' 
He  had  no  kindred  present,  but  the  clergy  of  New  York,  physicians,  members  of  the  bar,  offi- 
cers of  the  anny  and  navy,  the  Literati  and  men  of  science,  together  with  the  dramatic  corps, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  moved  in  the  procession."  —  Tombs  in  Old  Trinity,  by  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb,  in  Harper* s  Magaziiu,  November,  1876. 

'^  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  of  Newbaryport, 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  army  who  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  attack  on 
Quebec  in  1775.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1805,  after  which  he  studied  law  with  the  distin- 
guished jurist,  David  Daggett,  of  New  Haven,  who  was  at  one  time  chief  justice  of  the  State 
and  also  mayor  of  New  Haven.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1808,  he  commenced 
practice.  But  the  effect  of  one  of  the  gi'eat  sermons  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  — ^  from  the 
text,  "To  the  poor  thegos|>el  is  preached  "  —  was  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  study  of  theology. 
After  a  year  passed  at  Andover  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  a  few  months  received  and 
sccep^d  the  call  to  the  Brick  Church.  —  Grceideaf ;  Sjn'ogue  ;  Hardic  ;  Duyckinck  ;  DrtUbe, 
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sixty- eight  feet  wide,  with  a  handsome  spire.  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  was  at 
the  time  bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  died  the  following  spring 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four.  He  continued  his  pastoral  relations  with 
the  church,  however,  until  the  last,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  in 
ui^Dg  the  work  forward  on  the  new  edifice.  Eev.  Dr.  Miller,  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  as  collegiate  pastor,  assumed  the  entire  charge 
until  1813,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  to  the 
professorship  of  divinity  at  Princeton.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Philip 
Melancthon  Whepley,  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whepley,  of  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts,  an  author  and  clergyman  who  established  a  very  popular 
school  in  New  York  about  1814,  and  who  died  in  1817.  Young  Whep- 
ley was  but  twenty-three  at  the  time  of  his  installation  over  the  Wall 
Street  Church  in  1815,  yet  he  fulfilled  his  duties  satisfactorily  until  his 
death  in  1824  For  two  years  the  church  was  without  a  pastor,  but  in 
1826  Rev.  WiUiam  W.  Phillips  accepted  a  call,  and  entered  upon  his 
pastorate  on  the  19th  of  January. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1809,  the  three  Presbyterian  churches  of  the 
city,  which  hitherto  had  been  one  collegiate  charge,  were  separated  in  an 
orderly  manner  by  the  Presbytery ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Milledoler, 
installed  as  a  colleague  in  1805,  became  the  sole  pastor  of  the  Rutgers 
Street  Church  until  1813,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  a  distinguished 
scholar,  bom  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1775,  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
and  developed  into  a  most  philosophical  and  industrious  literary  man. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bible  Society ;  and  subsequently  pres- 
ident of  Rutgers  College  —  from  1825  to  1841.  The  Rutgers  Street 
Church  was  a  spacious  frame  edifice  erected  on  land  presented  by  Henry 
Rutgers  in  1797,  and  had  a  cupola  and  a  public  clock.  Rev.  Dr.  John 
McKnight,  who  had  labored  incessantly  with  the  ministers  since  1789, 
resigned  his  sacred  office  with  the  consent  of  the  Presbytery  in  1810. 

This  was  a  period  when  new  churches  were  being  founded  by  every 
denomination.  The  Presbyterians  commenced  a  new  house  of  worship 
in  Spring  Street,  near  Varick,  in  1810,  the  venerable  Dr.  Rodgers  being 
present  and  offering  a  short  prayer.  The  Canal  Street  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1809,  the  original  structure  being  located  on  Orange  Street,  near 
Grand,  the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Dr.  Rodgera  The  site 
proving  unfavorable  and  the  building  badly  constructed,  it  was  aban- 
doned, in  1825,  for  a  larger  and  more  substantial  brick  edifice  erected 
upon  the  comer  of  Canal  Street  and  Green.  Meanwhile  the  Pearl  Street 
Church,  between  Elm  and  Broadway,  built  of  stone  in  1797,  had  for  a 
few  years  formed  a  collegiate  charge  with  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Cedar  Street,  but  separated  in  1804.     In  1810  a  third  Associate  Pres- 
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byterian  Church  was  formed  chiefly  from  the  Cedar  Street  congregation, 
and  an  elegant  stone  edifice  was  built  on  Murray  Street,  opposite  Colum- 
bia College.  When  completed,  in  1812,  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  became  its 
pastor,  he  having  retired  from  his  former  charge.  The  Duane  Street 
Church  was  established  with  twenty-eight  members  in  November,  180TB, 
and  first  occupied  a  small  church  edifice  in  Cedar  Street,  between  William 
and  Nassau.  Under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  B.  Eomeyn  until  his 
death  in  1825,  a  large  congregation  was  gathered,  and  not  until  1836  was 
it  thought  expedient  to  remove  to  the  elegant  house  of  worship  erected  on 
Duane  Street,  corner  of  Church.^  The  spring  of  1836  marked  also  the 
removal  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  Cedar  Street  to  a  new  edifice  in  Grand 
Street,  near  Broadway.  The  organization  known  as  the  earliest  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church,  formed  in  1785,  worshiped  in  a  small  edifice  in 
Nassau  Street  erected  in  1787 ;  that  of  the  earliest  Eeformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church  dated  back  to  1797,  and  occupied  a  church  edifice  built  in 
1801,  in  Chambers  Street,  east  of  Broadway,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
McLeod  being  its  pastor  from  1800  to  1818.*  In  1810  a  religious  meet- 
ing under  a  Congregational  or  Independent  form  was  established  in 
Elizabeth  Street,  and  the  following  year  it  was  reorganized  as  a  Presby- 
terian Church,  admitted  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  Henry 
P.  Strong  was  installed  pastor.^ 

While  the  Presbyterians  of  the  city  prior  to  the  war  of  1812  had 
multiph'ed  into  twelve  distinct  organizations,  the  Episcopalians,  inclusive 
of  chapels  and  mission  churches,  had  fourteen  places  of  worship.  Trinity, 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  and  St.  George's  Chapel  in  Beekman  Street,  have  hith- 
erto been  brought  before  the  reader's  notice.  St.  John's  Church,  an  ele- 
gant stone  stinicture  costing  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
was  built  by  Trinity  Church  in  1807.  The  site  chosen,  in  Varick  Street, 
between  Laight  and  Beach,  was  one  of  the  most  desolate  imaginable,  the 
scenery  comprehending  little  else  than  a  dreary  marsh,  covered  with 
brambles  and  bulrushes,  and  tenanted  by  frogs  and  water-snakes.     How- 

^  In  May,  1836,  Rev.  George  Potts  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Dnane  Street  Church,  bat 
after  a  few  years  the  congregation  had  scattered  towards  the  north  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  followed,  and,  preaching  for  a  time  in  the  chapel  of  the  New  York  University,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  handsome  church  edifice  in  University  Place,  comer  of  Tenth  Street. 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Waddell  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  polpit  of  the  Duane  Street  Church, 
which  subsetiuently  removed  to  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of  Nineteenth  Street ;  and  in  1875 
again  removed  to  the  handsome  edifice,  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth  Street,  of 
which  the  present  pastor  is  the  eloquent  and  popular  divine.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall. 

'  The  original  session  of  this  church  consisted  of  John  Carrie,  Andrew  Oifford,  David 
Clark,  John  Agnew,  and  James  Nelson. 

*  The  Elizabeth  Street  Church  was  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  in  1813,  it  being  too 
feeble  to  sustain  itself. 
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nrer,  the  spirit  of  progresa  which  actunled  the  New  York  mind  soon  be- 
au)«  visiUe  in  the  laying  out  of  Hudson  Siiuare,  covering  an  entire  block 
n  front  of  the  church, 
lu  Ann  Street,  a  few  dooraeastofNassiiii.  stood  Christ's  Church,  founded 
1794;   in  1810 

counted     three  _  ""^^     " 

I'huadred     members 
Pini»mmuQion;  and 
1823  a  new  edi- 
ffice  was  erected  in  | 
Anthony   Street,   a 
)ittl«  wi»t  of  [troud- 
Imy.  Its  rector  from  I 
3805  t*.  1848  V 

Dr.     Thotnus  I 
■LyelL    The  French   | 
Choidi.  iJu  St  Es- 
irit,  in  Pine  Street, 
I  open  for  wor- 
lii|i  until   18.'14.  at  I 
tthtch     time     the  | 
pojierty    was   si'Id, 
congrega- 
ived  to  an  I 
llMtnictare  of  ) 
marhle     in 
I^TWiklin  Street,  cor- 
r  uf  Church.     In  I 
^BiOMoe  Street,  cor-  I 
ner  of  ObiyBlie.  St  [ 
Stepben'a     <-'hurch  | 
WIS  bailt  in  1805.  j 
L'puDtbeEite  c'f  the  } 
old  chapel  of  Gov-  | 
<Ynar  Stuyvesdnt  in  [ 
Second  Avenue.  C' 
Der      of     Eleveutii  •'  J"''"'-  Ch""!-- 

Scnet,  —  beneath  which  waa  th«  Stuyveaaut  vaults  St  Mark's  Chorch 
mu  opL>nud  for  worship  in  17'Jy,  the  property  having  been  generously 
duoated  to  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  by  the  ^^reat  granditon  of  the 
or.  together  with  some  ei<>ht  hundred  pounds  sterlin<^  in  money 
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towards  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Harris  was  the 
rector  from  1801  to  1816,  although  elected  president  of  Columbia  College 
in  1811.  Grace  Church  was  founded  in  1805,  and  a  spacious  edifice  was 
soon  erected  in  Broadway,  near  Trinity  Church,  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
Lutheran  Church  which  was  burned  in  1776 ;  the  elegant  church  in  Broad- 
way, comer  of  Tenth  Street,  was  completed  by  this  organization  in  1846  ; 
the  first  rector  was  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bo  wen.  Zion  Church  stood  in 
1810  in  Mott  Street,  comer  of  Cross ;  it  was  built  by  a  small  society  of 
Lutherans  in  1801,  and  was  afterwards  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  Rev.  Ralph  Williston  was  the  pastor  from  1811 
to  1815,  when  the  building  was  burned,  and  about  two  years  later  rebuilt. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Manhattanville  and  Washington  Heights  many 
families  desired  religious  privileges;  therefore,  in  1807,  St.  Michael's 
Church  was  founded,  and  a  small  frame  building  erected  at  Bloomingdale. 
In  1810  St.  James's  Church  was  formed,  and  a  church  edifice  erected  about 
a  mile  east  of  St.  Michael's.  The  two  parishes  were  associated  under  the 
rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis  until  1818,  when  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  in  the  new  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  ests^blished  in  New  York.  The  colored  Episcopalians 
held  a  service  by  themselves  in  a  school-room  in  William  Street  from 
1809  to  1812,  after  which  they  removed  to  a  room  in  Cliff  Street,  where 
they  worshipped  for  several  years ;  in  1819  they  erected  St.  Philip's 
Church  in  Centre  Street,  between  Leonard  and  Anthony.  Calvary 
Church,  near  Corlaer's  Hook,  resulted  from  a  missionary  effort  in  1810 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  P.  Aydelott,  a  physician  who  had  received  orders, 
and  entered  with  great  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  locality.  A  church  was  regularly  organized 
with  eleven  members  in  August  of  that  year,  but  it  afterwards  became 
extinct. 

The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  had  at  the  same  time  not  less  than  seven 
houses  of  worship.  It  was  the  oldest  organization  of  Christians  in  the 
city,  and  distinguished  for  the  high  character  of  its  well-trained  theologians 
and  devoted-  ministers.  The  three  principal  churches,  Grarden  Street, 
Middle  Church,  and  North  Church,  described  upon  former  pages,  consti- 
tuted a  collegiate  charge  —  a  plan  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  among 
all  the  early  churches  of  New  York,  and  was  first  abandoned  by  the 
Presbyterians.  The  old  church  in  Garden  Street  was  taken  down  in 
1807,  and  a  new  edifice  erected  on  the  same  site  —  which  was  destroyed 
in  1835  by  fire,  and  its  successor  rebuilt  on  Washington  Square.  In 
1813  a  petition  from  the  congregation  procured  a  separation  from  the 
collegiate  connection,  and  this  church  proceeded  to  form  a  Consistory  of 
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its  own.  Its  pastor  for  a  series  of  years  was  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Mathews. 
The  Middle  Dutch  Church,  in  Nassau  Street,  was  occupied  for  divine 
service  until  1844  Meanwhile,  in  1807,  the  consistory  of  the  collegiate 
church  built  the  Northwest  Church,  in  Franklin  Street,  near  West  Broad- 
way ;  and  the  same  year  enlarged  the  little  wooden  church  in  Greenwich 
village,  which  had  been  erected  in  1782.  A  church  was  founded  at  Har- 
lem soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  city ;  and  about  1805  Jacob  Harsen 
erected  at  Bloomingdale,  upon  his  own  land,  a  small  wooden  building  for 
pnblic  worship,  which  was  formally  dedicated  by  Eev.  Dr.  Livingston  on 
the  last  Sabbath  in  June  of  that  year.  In  October  the  officers  were  duly 
installed,  and  the  edifice  conveyed  to  the  organization  by  Mr.  Harsen. 
In  1808  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gunn  was  called  to  the  pastorate  ;  and  six 
years  later  a  substantial  structure  was  erected  by  the  congregation  in 
Sixly-eighth  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues. 

The  German  Reformed  Church,  built  in  Nassau  Street  before  the  Revo- 
lution through  the  efTorts,  of  Dominie  Kern,  was  sold  in  1804,  and  a  new 
edifice  erected  in  Forsyth  Street.  A  controversy  arose  about  the  same 
time  concerning  the  church  property,  which  two  adverse  parties  within 
the  organization,  one  Calvinistic,  and  connected  with  the  collegiate  Re- 
formed Dutch,  and  the  other  Lutheran  and  standing  alone,  both  claimed ; 
at  length,  in  1834,  the  Lutheran  party  obtained  possession  of  the  edifice. 
Ten  years  later  the  decision  was  reversed,  and  the  Calvinistic  party  re- 
turped,  while  the  Lutherans  retired  to  Columbia  Hall  in  Grand  Street. 
In  1846,  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Errors,  the  Lutherans  once  more 
took  possession  of  the  building.  Their  minister  was  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  Synod,  and  officiated  in  the  German  language. 

The  Lutherans  whose  church  was  burned  in  Broadway  in  1776  united 
after  the  war  with  another  congregation  of  Lutherans  who  had  in  1767 
erected  a  small  stone  edifice,  known  as  the  Swamp  Church,  in  William 
Street,  comer  of  Frankfort,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Christopher  Kunze 
was  the  stated  pastor  from  1784  until  his  death  in  1807.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Geissenhainer.  Both  of  these  divines  preached 
in  the  German  language  only. 

The  Baptists  had  already  expanded  into  eight  distinct  church  organiza- 
tions. As  early  as  1770  a  difficulty  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  arose 
about  psalmody.  It  had  been  the  usage  of  the  church  to  have  the  lines 
parceled  out  as  sung,  but  an  innovation  was  desired  with  such  persistence 
that  fourteen 'members  seceded  and  formed  the  Second  Baptist  Church. 
Their  first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Dodge  of  Long  Island.  In  1791  a  division 
uose  in  the  Second  Church,  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  third 
church,  and  the  erection  of  an  edifice  in  1795  in  Oliver  Street^  corner  of 
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Henry,  which  was  enlarged  and  rebuilt  in  1800.  The  Second,  afterwards 
called  the  Bethel  Church,  built  a  church  edifice  of  wood  in  Broome 
Sti-eet,  near  the  Bowery,  in  1806.  The  Mulberry  Street  Church  was 
formed  in  1809,  and  until  1838  was  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Maclay.  In  1809  the  North  Beriah  Church  was  also  formed,  a  colony 
of  some  thirty  members  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  having  united  in 
a  new  church  enterprise,  and  erected  a  frame  building  in  Van  Dam  Street, 
between  Varick  and  Hudson.  It  was  known  as  the  North  Church  luitil 
after  the  War  of  1812.  The  structure  was  burned  in  1819,  and  its  suc- 
cessor rebuilt  in  McDougall  Street,  near  Van  Dam.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Scotch  Baptists  formed  a  church  in  1802,  styled  the  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Chui-ch,  and  in  1806  built  a  small  house  of  worship  in  Anthony  Streiit, 
near  West  Broadway.  In  1809  the  Abyssinian  Church  was  oi^ani/ed, 
consisting  of  u  colony  of  colored  people  from  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
and  bought  the  little  edifice  so  recently  completed  by  the  Scotch  Baptists 
in  Anthony  Street,  who  obtained  a  frame  building  in  York  Street  not 
quite  as  costly.  In  1807  a  party  of  seventy.-six  Welsh  Baptists,  all  com- 
municants, organized  into  a  church,  with  Rev.  John  Stephens  pastor, 
worshiping  in  a  smtdl  house  in  Mott  Street. 

Two  Methodist  cliurches  were  formed  in  1810,  the  Allen  Street  Church 
and  the  Bedford  Street  Church,  the  former  erecting  a  stone  edifice  in 
Allen  Street,  seventy  feet  by  fifty-five,  and  the  latter  a  frame  building  in 
Bedford  Street,  comer  of  Morton.  These,  with  the  four  churches  of  •this 
denomination  before  mentioned,  and  one  African  Methodist  —  which  had 
a  small  brick  edifice,  erected  in  1800  in  Church  Street,  comer  of  Leonard 
—  comprise  the  seven  Methodist  churches  of  1812.  There  were,  also, 
one  Moravian  Church  ;  one  Universalist  Church,  located  in  Pearl  Street 
near  Chatham ;  one  Congregational  Church,  built  in  Elizabeth  Street, 
between  Walker  Street  and  Hester,  in  1809 ;  two  Quaker  meeting- 
houses, one  in  Pearl  Street  near  Franklin  Square,  built  in  1775,  and  the 
other  in  Liberty  Street  in  1802  — a  brick  building  sixty  by  forty  feet; 
one  Jewish  Synagogue,  in  Mill  Street ,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
While  the  English  laws  were  in  force  prior  to  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, no  Catholic  clergyman  was  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  But  in  all  legislation  after  the  war  every  man  was  permitted  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  formed  a  congregation  in  1783,  and  commenced  worship  in 
a  small  building  in  Vauxhall  Garden,  on  the  maigin  of  the  Hudson, 
until  St  Peter's  Church  was  completed  in  Barclay  Street,  comer  of 
Church,  in  1786.  For  more  than  thirty  years  this  was  the  only  Catholic 
ohuieh  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Deep  and  strong  New  York  had  laid  the  foundation  of  her  religious 
society  in  the  beginutng.  Thus  the  wonder  is  not  tliat  her  church  eili- 
fices  increased  in  proportion  to  the  rapid  spread  of  her  boundaries,  uutil 
the  number  reached  fifty-nine  prior  to  the  second  war  with  Great  Britian, 
many  of  which  were  spacious,  elegant,  and  costly,  but  that  so  much  was 
done  in  this  direction  during  the  marked  period  of  pecuniary  distress 
from  1807  to  1812. 

The  creation  and  regulation  of  streets  form  a  chapter  of  interest  and  im- 
portance 
toryof  the  \ 
lis.  While  I 
discussion  | 
tereourse 
tii^  every  I 
foreshad- 
aiost  aeri- 

sequences,  new  roadways  were  springing  into  existence,  and  by-paths 
and  alleys  striking  new  levels  or  new  orlnta,  and  growing  like  mush- 
roonia  in  the  night  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  M  obtain  appro- 
priations I'rum  the  govemineDt  for  defenses,  and  the  general  feeling  of 
insecurity  pervading  New  York  City — the  shining  mark  i'or  a  foreign . 
foe  —  the  labor  of  grading  hills  and  elevating  valleys  went  forwanl  with 
as  much  apparent  spirit  as  if  the  whole  ambition  of  the  community  was 
involved  The  minutes  of  the  Common  Council  teem  with  reports  of 
commissioners  and  surveyors,  and  with  resolutions  for  opening  and 
elongating  streets,  until  the  city  was  actually  blockaded  by  the  British. 

The  corporation  brain  encountered  no  puzzle  half  as  formidable  as  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursue*!  with  the  swamp  in  the  region  of  Canal  Street. 
Broadway  was  graded  below  the  stone  bridge,  and  for  some  distance 
above,  and  Spring  Street  was  markeil  out,  and  houses  built  in  certain 
parts  of  it,  while  yet  nothing  hut  a  small  sluggish  stream  of  water 
marked  the  site  of  the  broail  and  convenient  Canal  Street  of  to-day. 
The  lispenard  Meadows  were  overflowed  with  water  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  in  winter  they  formed  a  skating  poml  for  thousands  of 
persons  who  delighted  in  the  amusement,  as  the  Collect,  or  Fresh  Water 
Pond  had  done  before  its  1>eauty  was  spnih-d  by  the  filling  in  of  offal 
and  rubbish.  The  point  where  the  Canal  Stifeet  livulet  united  with 
the  Hudson  River  was  sketched  one  winter's  murntng  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  by  Ale.xander  Anderson,  the  lirst  woml -engraver  in 
America,  and  the  scene  represented  is  in  such  striking  contrast  with 
tfatt  of  the  same  locality  at  the  pi-csent  day  that  it  is  reproduced  for  the 
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entertainment  of  the  public.  The  habitable  portion  of  the  city  hail 
crept  up  tlie  Bowery  as  far  as  Bond  Street.  Various  schemes  liail 
been  discussed  of  disposing  of  the  Collect,  and  Canal  Street  had  bet^n 
laid  out  upon  paper  by  competent  engineers  as  niany  times  as  there 
were  months  in  the  calendar.  The  most  feasible  plan  for  some  years 
seemed  to  be  the  construction  of  a  canal  or  tunnel  on  a  level  one  foot 
l>elow  low-water  mark,  passing  directly  through  the  pond,  from  the  East 
River  to  the  Hudson,  which  should  drain  the  meadows  adjacent  as 
well,  "carrying  off  the  water  from  the  streets  that  descend  theuito.'* 
I^fore  funds  had  been  raised  for  its  execution,  the  idea  of  filling  the 
pond  with  the  cleanest  and  best  earth  which  could  be  obtained  was 
acted  upon ;  at  the  same  time  an  effort  was  made  to  dig  from  the  liot- 
tom  a  sediment  soil  fonued  from  decomposed  vegetable  matter  similar 
to  peat  or  turf,  extending  to  a  great  depth,  and  which  it  was  believed 
might  be  converted  into  fuel  and  thus  prove  remunerative.  Laborers 
were  employed  in  the  summer  of  1808  for  one  or  two  months,  but  for 
some  reason  the  work  was  discontinued,  and  the  old  process  of  "filling 
in  "  again  prevailed. 

During  the  same  season  a  great  clamor  arose  among  property  owners 
along  the  line  of  Canal  or  Duggan  Street  —  as  it  was  at  first  called  from 
Thomas  Duggan,  a  large  pro|)erty-owner  in  the  vicinity  —  which  had 
been  temporarily  laid  out  in  1806.  The  method  which  met  with  more 
general  approbation  than  any  other  had  been  laid  aside  for  less  prac- 
ticable suggestions,  and  then  reconsidered,  until  any  one  plan,  however 
imperfect,  if  only  permanent,  was  sought  as  a  special  boon.  It  was  rep- 
resented that  upwards  of  three  thousand  lots  fronting  on  the  proposeii 
street  could  not  be  improved,  and  that  cellars,  wherever  they  existed, 
were  filled  with  water.  At  what  is  now  the  comer  of  Grand  Street  and 
Greene,  as  was  stated,  a  man  had  walked  into  deep  water  by  mistake 
in  the  night  and  been  drowned.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
when  the  Hudson  and  the  East  Bivers  were  swollen  with  the  spring  tides 
"  their  waters  ran  into  and  covered  the  swamps,  meeting  one  another." 

In  accordance  with  an  earnest  petition,  application  was  made  to  the 
Legialatare,  and  an  act  passed  appointing  commissioners  to  decide  u]H)n 
the  method,  and  to  regulate  and  open  the  street  This  was  a  separate 
tnd  diatinct  act  from  the  one  passed  April  3, 1807,  appointing  Gouvenieur 

viUy  Simeon  De  Witt,  and  John  Eutherford  "  commissioners  of  streets 

voidB  in  the  city  of  New  York  " ;  and  all  three  of  those  gentlemen 

ad  to  serve  on  the  new  commission,  their  duties' lying  chiefly  above 

Staeet    Difficulties  of  a  scientific  character  interposed,  and  the 

)  was  well  advanced  before  the  tangled  meadows  and  ivild  grass 
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b^gan  to  disappear.  The  drainage  must  necessarily  embrace  a  consider- 
able extent  of  high  land  to  tiie  north,  where  the  permanent  grade  of 
the  streets  had  not  yet  been  established.  Thus  the  work  progressed 
slowly,  and  with  many  inteiTuptions.  It  resulted  finally  in  a  street  one 
hundred  feet  wide  with  a  ditch  or  open  canal  in  its  center  bordered  with 
shade  trees,  upon  either  side  of  which  was  a  broad  drive  lined  with  habi- 
tations—  and  which  was  very  naturally  called  Canal  Street. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Collect  received  the  tops  of  all  the  eminences 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  obliterated  from  the  topography  of  the  city. 
East  of  its  site  were  several  unfinished  streets  for  many  yeai-s.  The 
pnirperty  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jews'  burial-ground  was  not  con- 
sidered worth  anything  —  at  least  nobody  could  be  found  willing  to  buy 
it  at  any  price.  But  there  were  several  estates  lying  beyond,  which  sub- 
sequently became  extremely  valuable.  The  Bauckei-s  owned  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Bancker — afterwanls  Aiadison  —  Street, 
adjoining  the  Roosevelt  property,  from  which  Roosevelt  Street  received 
its  name.  And  the  Janeways  were  extensive  real-estate  proprietors  in 
the  same  neighborhood  at  one  period.  Colonel  Rutgei's  was  immensely 
rich  in  lands,  and  one  of  the  most  liberal  men  of  his  time  in  the  matter 
of  donating  sites  for  public  buildings  and  streets. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  town  the  wealthy  corporation  of  Trinity  Church 
was  munificent  in  contributing  landed  property  to  the  authorities  for  streets 
—  as  it  was  required  from  year  to  year.  In  1808  it  ceded  to  the  city  the 
ground  for  Washington  Street,  from  Christopher  Street  to  the  Hudson 
River;  also  that  for  Greenwich  Street  from  Spring  Street  north  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  church  property,  for  Hudson  Street  from  North  Moore  Street 
to  Vestry .  Street,  for  Varick  Street  from  Noith  Moore  Street  to  Vestry 
Street,  for  Beach  Street  from  Hudson  to  east  Ixjuudary  of  church  land, 
for  laight  Street  from  Hudson  to  east  boundary  of  church  land,  for  Vestry 
Street  from  Greenwich  Street  to  east  boundary  of  church  land,  for  Des- 
brusaes  Street  from  Greenwich  Street  to  Hudson  River,  for  Le  Rov  Street 
from  Hndson  Street  to  Hudson  River,  for  Van  Dam,  Charlton,  Kin^, 
Hamerslej,  Clarkson,  Barrow,  and  Morton  Streets  as  far  as  the  church 
lands  extended  from  east  to  west,  and  for  two  allevs,  each  twentv-five  feet 
wide  —  one  in  the  rear  of  St.  John*s  Church,  and  the  other  from  Beach 
Street  to  Laight  Street  The  teautiful  park  itself,  in  front  of  St.  John's 
Charch,  was  not  only  appropriated  from  the  Trinity  Church  domains  and 
node  the  pride  of  the  city,  but  enilK*llislied  at  tlie  I'xpense  of  the  church 
^jrporation.  At  the  same  time  hardly  a  form  could  be  mentioned  in  which 
*hfc  liberality  of  Trinity  Church  wji.s  not  manifested  towarcl-i  the  youn^'er 
wd  needy  Episcojjal  churches  not  only  of  the  city  but  of  every  section 
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of  the  State.  Gifts  of  communion-plate,  oigans,  bells,  salaries,  and  lots, 
were  of  common  occurrence,  donations  reached  hundreds  of  aged  and 
infirm  clergymen  from  time  to  time,  institutions  of  learning  were  en- 
dowed, and  loans  were  granted  which  in  a  few  years  exceeded  a  million 
of  dollars. 

The  labors  of  Bishop  Moore  in  this  field  terminated  through  a  severe 
illness  in  February,  1811,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  although  he 
survived  until  1816.  He  had  been  associated  in  the  duties  of  the  Trinity 
Church  pulpit  since  1774,  shortly  after  his  return  from  England,  where 
he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  Episcopal  palace  at 
.Fulham.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Provoost  in  1801  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  his  successor.  From  1801  to  1811  he  was  also  president 
of  Columbia  College,  but  the  terms  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office  relieved 
him  from  all  regular  instruction  and  the  details  of  college  discipline, 
confining  his  duties  to  presiding  at  the  public  examination  of  classes, 
the  weekly  declamations,  at  commencements,  and  other  public  occasions. 
His  style  of  conferring  degrees  was  very  charming.  He  was  a  slender 
man,  of  medium  stature,  and  a  bright,  attractive  countenance  ;  and  with- 
out the  least  semblance  of  affectation  or  any  attempt  to  appear  con- 
descending or  patronizing,  his  manners  were  the  perfection  of  grace, 
dignity,  and  gentleness,  reflecting  both  intelligence  of  mind  and  loveliness 
of  character.  "  His  voice,"  wrote  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Moore,  "  though 
feeble  rather  than  powerful,  was  music  to  the  ear,  and  his  enunciation 
was  so  distinct  that  the  most  distant  hearer  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  a 
word."  He  was  always  ready  to  sympathize  with  those  in  difficulty  or 
trouble ;  and  the  truly  catholic  spirit  breathing  through  his  whole  con- 
duct radiated  an  influence  which  might  be  traced  in  thousands  of  praise- 
worthy deeds  that  seemed  to  emanate  from  other  sources  than  himself. 
In  his  thirty-seven  years'  connection  with  Trinity  Cliurch  he  celebrated 
no  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  marriages,  according  to  the 
parish  register,  and  baptized  over  three  thousand  persons.  He  retained 
the  office  of  Rector  and  Bishop  of  New  York  during  life ;  but  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Henry  Hobart  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  in  May,  1811,  and 
in  1816  became  Diocesan  of  New  York.  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  Beach  was 
appointed  assistant  rector  to  Bishop  Moore.  He  was  then  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  leading  a  noiseless  course  of  usefulness  as  assist- 
ant minister  of  Trinity  parish  for  twenty-seven  years.^    He  retired,  how- 

'  1  Rer.  Abnham  BeMh,  D.  D.  (bora  1740,  died  172S),  wm  the  son  of  Otptain  Eliialhan 
Boftch,  of  Cheshire,  Connecticat,  whose  second  wife,  the  mother  of  the  gnst  diTiiie,  wis  the 
flfafter  of  Qsoenl  Dsvid  Wooster,  who  fell  while  opposing  the  British  at  the  buraing  of  Dsnbiiiy. 
f^iaOyVoLIL)    BeT.  Dr.  Betch  married  Ann,  dM^ter  and  aokhtirsM  of  BfwtYia 
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ever,  fi-om  the  pulpit  in  1813.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  '*  one  of  the 
excellent  of  the  earth."  Elected  a  Eegent  of  the  University  of  New 
York  in  1784,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  was 
named  in  the  charter  of  Columbia  College  in  1787  as  one  of  its  trustees ; 
for  many  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  board.  During  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  busy  life  in  New  York  he  was  the  rector  of  Christ's  Church 
in  New  Brunswick. 

All  that  was  romantic  in  scenery  and  prepossessing  in  cultivated  grounds 
immediately  above  Canal  Street  was  quickly  doomed.  The  city  was  on 
the  march,  and  every  form  of  hill  and  dale  and  pleasant  valley  must  be 
sacrificed.  From  the  Bayard  mansion,  on  the  summit  of  the  high  point 
of  land  between  Grand  Street  and  Broome,  the  views — just  before  the 
edifice  was  built  downward,  so  to  speak  —  embraced  a  curious  variety  of 
suggestive  scenes.  The  valley  of  Canal  Street  at  its  foot  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  busy  thoroughfare,  no  longer  presenting  a  pastoral  picture 
with  streams  of  water  flowing  through  it  into  both  rivers,  that  on  the 
east  finding  its  way  through  the  low  lands  along  the  line  of  Eoosevelt 
Street ;  and  over  the  roofs  and  foliage  of  the  new  street  the  City  Hos- 
pital could  be  seen,  and  then  the  city  itself  in  outline,  its  smoke  and 
spires  reaching  into  the  sky;  to  the  southwest  the  handsome  country- 
seat  of  Leonard  Lispenard  was  plainly  visible,  crowning  a  beautiful  emi- 
nence near  St  John's  Church ;  to  the  north  of  west  appeared,  above  the 
intervening  fields  and  glens,  the  green  woods  which  surrounded  Kich- 
mond  Hill ;  to  the  north  and  northeast  a  half-dozen  villas,  including 
those  of  the  Stuyvesants,  met  the  eye  in  peculiar  fellowship  with  inter- 
mediate dwellings  of  every  description  scattered  along  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Bowery  road ;  while  in  the  distance  the  Hudson  and  East  Eivers, 
the  magnificent  bay,  and  the  shores  and  heights  beyond,  completed  as  fair 
a  prospect  as  could  be  found  on  either  continent 

The  enemy,  with  its  armor  of  pickaxes,  stood  back  appalled  at  the 
strong,  firm,  bold  front  which  the  Bayard  Hill  presented.  It  seemed  in- 
vincible. But  the  assault  was  finally  made,  the  citadel  pelded,  and  the 
inhabitants  fled.  As  for  the  real-estate  owners,  they  were  solaced  by  the 
rise  of  property.     Fortunes  grew  while  dwellings,  stables,  flower-gardens, 

Winkle^  one  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  on  the  Raritan,  near  Now  Brunswick.  Their 
tideii  dao^ter  married  Rev.  El^ah  D.  Rattoone,  D.  D.  ;  another  daughter  was  the  wife  of 
ler.  Thomas  Lyell,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Christ's  Church,  New  York  ;  a  third  daughter  married 
i«r.  Abiel  Carter,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Savannah  ;  and  a  fourth  daughter 
Mac  Lawrence  of  New  York,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  author  and  jurist,  William 
Lawrenoe,  and  of  the  wife  of  James  A.  Hillhouse,  of  X<'w  Haven.  —  Spragms  Aniiah 
<  Iftc  Jmtrieetn  Puljril ;  Dr,  BerriarCs  History  of  Trinily  Church  ;  Diaosways  Earliest 
tfNtw  Tcrk  ;  GhreenUafs  History  of  the  Churches. 
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fruit-orcbards,  grassy  lawns,  aummer-bouses,  lovers'  walks,  and  finely 
abaded  private  aveiiues  tumbled  promiscuously  into  the  mass  of  worth- 
less ruius  — and  posterity  was  curiched.  Tbe  bumorous  etcbiog  of  John 
P.  Emmet,  IVolessor  of  Chemiatry  in  the  Uuivetsity  of  Virginia,  sbowinir 
the  couditioQ  of  Bayard's  house  during  the  jubilee  of  destruction,  which 
be  desiguates  as  "  corporation  improvements,"  will  be  regarded  with  a 
smile  of  credulity,  and  a  twinge  of  painful  reminiscence,  by  all  those  who 
have  witnessed  tbe  demolition  of  their  eurtby  idols,  "  with  the  approba- 
tion and  permission  of  tbe 
mayur,   aldermen,  and    com- 


monalty in 
eonini'*n  cmni- 
cil  conveiiL'ii." 
The  sketch  was 
made  from  near 
the  corner  of 
Whit*  Street 
and  Broadway, 
looking  toward 

and,    however 

exaggerated,  is 

a  clever  illostration  of  the  confusion  of  affairs  consequent  upon  removing 

eminences  in  the  herculean  endeavor  to  perfect  the  site  of  a  great  city 

like  the  New  York  of  to-day. 

The  city  records  afford  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  details  of  the  labor. 
Streets  were  pushed  through  a  block  or  two  in  length  one  year  and 
allowed  to  rest  the  next  Springs  and  rivulets  impeded  progress  and 
were  finally  choked  into  subordtoation  to  tbe  laws,  and  buried  without 
ceremony.  Litigations  arose  involving  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
lenB,  and  questioning  the  vast  extent  and  complexity  of  powers  assumed 
h^  the  corporation.    The  investigation  of  land-titles  was  troublesome,  and 
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the  settlement  and  collection  of  assessments  upon  individual  property 
attended  with  an  incalculable  amount  of  hinderance  and  vexation. 

The  entrance-gate  to  the  Bayard  country-seat  was  on  the  Bowery  road, 
and  the  location  of  the  private  avenue  called  Bayard's  Lane  was  nearly 
on  the  line  of  Broome  Street,  until  torn  away  by  the  cartmen.  The  prop- 
erty had  been  very  much  cut  up  by  military  works  during  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  From  it,  also,  in  anticipation  of  the  great  future  for  real  estate,  lots 
had  been  sold  fronting  on  Broadway,  and  some  few  buildings  erected, 
although  chiefly  of  an  inferior  class — so  long  as  the  discordant  action  relat- 
in«5  to  the  digging  of  the  ditch  in  Canal  Street  continued.  Poplar-trees  were 
planted  in  1809  along  the  line  of  Broadway  between  Spring  Street  and 
Art  Street,  now  Astor  Place.  The  other  farm  of  Nicholas  Bayard,  known 
as  the  West  farm,  comprising  one  hundred  or  more  acres,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Amity  Lane  and  the  Herring  farm,  on  the  east  by  Broadway, 
on  the  south  by  the  line  of  Prince  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  what  was  the 
Henry  and  Elias  Brevoort  farm  prior  to  1755,  extended  irregularly  south- 
west to  McDougall  Street.  Having  been  mortgaged,  and  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  it  was  laid  out  into  lots  and  streets,  and  sold  in  parcels. 
Another  farm  belonging  to  one  of  the  Brevoort  family  extended  from 
Tenth  Street  to  Fourteenth,  and  from  the  Bowery  on  the  east  to  a  part  of 
the  old  estate  of  Sir  Peter  Warren  on  the  west. 

The  property  of  this  English  nobleman  of  the  former  centuiy,  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  embraced  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  ninety-one 
of  which  rested  upon  the  line  of  Christopher  Street  on  the  south,  and  that 
of  Cranesvoort  Street  on  the  north,  bounded  by  the  old  Greenwich  road 
on  the  east  He  married  the  daughter  of  Stephen  De  Laucey  and  grand- 
daughter of  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  the  fii-st  lord  of  the  Van  Cortlandt 
manor,  who  had  great  possessions.  Tlie  estate  became  vested  in  Eich- 
ard  Amos,  John  Ireland,  and  Abijah  Hammond,  chiefly  under  Lord 
Willoiighby,  who  mairied  Sir  Peter  Warren's  daughter.^ 

The  commissioners,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Simeon  De  Witt,  and  John 
Rutherford,  in  their  task  of  laying  out  tlie  whole  island  of  Manhattan  to 
Kingsbridge  into  streets  and  avenues,  under  the  act  of  1807,  encountered 
the  most  novel  and  unexpected  difficulties.  Numei-ous  farmers  and 
mechanics  of  small  means  had  purchased  plots  of  land  in  various  places, 
laid  out  and  cultivated  gardens,  and  erected  comfortable  dwellings. 
When  they  discovered  that  the  city  was  about  to  run  streets  wherever 
it  pleased,  regardless  of  individual  proprietorship,  and  that  their  houses 


*  See  diigrmm  in  the  Appendix  to  Murray  Hoffmanns  Treatise  ujx)n  the  Estate  and  Rights 
•f  tkt  (hrpmralum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Vol.  HI.     For  sketch  of  Sir  Peter  Warren's 
OTeriooking  the  Hudson,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  588. 
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and  lots  were  in  danger  of  being  invaded  and  cut  in  two,  or  swept  ofl'  the 
face  of  the  earth  altogether,  they  esteemed  tlieniselves  wronged  and  out- 
raged. At  the  approach  of  engineers,  with  their  iiieasuriug  iiistmiiients, 
ni:i|>s,  aitd  ehuin-bearers,  dogs  were  brought  into  service,  and  whole  fanii- 
^  lies  sometimes  united  in  driving  them 

out  of  their  lots,  as  if  lliey  wch-  com- 
mon vagrants.    On  one  occasion,  while 
drawing  the  line  of  an  avenue  directly 
thi-ough  the  kitchen  ol'  an  estimable 
-.,old  woman,  who  hud  »»\A  vegetables 
v-.l'or  II  living  upwards  ol'  twenty  years, 
tliey  wei*  itelted  with  cubltages  and 
^ailichokes  until  they  were  comjielled 
J  to  retreat  in  the  exact  reverse  of  good 
order.     They  adopted  the  nietho«l  of 
parallel  streets  across  the  island,  nntn- 
hcring  towards  the  north  from  Hous- 
ton Street,  at  which  point  their  s]>ccial 
labors  l>egan.     The  streets  were  inter- 
sected with  avenues  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  extending  tu  the  extreme  mirth- 
em  limit  of  the  island,  twelve  of  which 
numbered  eastward  from  First  Avenue, 
the  remainder  to  the  east  being  desig- 
nated by  the  letters  ol"  tlie  alphaWt, 
A,]t,C,and  I).     In  thuirre]Miit, under 
date  of  March  2'J,  1811,  the  commis- 
sioners explained  wliy  they  luul  set 
■  21   -  *      -J    u^         --        ^       apart  space   for    an    immense   rescr- 
/  .1    s^'^^  •■"  ^t  -— ^"-        ^■t*'"'.  believing  the  city  must  sooner  or 

■al  s  \^       "-^  Ij^jgj  \j^  supplieti  with  water  from  the 

country  alove  the  Harlem  Itiver;  and 
tliey  half  ajwlngiKcd  for  having  pro- 
vided for  a  gi-eater  popuhition  than 
was  collected  at  any  spot  this  side  of 
China,  wliile  they  did  not  presume 
"  the  grounds  north  of  Harlem  Flats 
would  lie  covered  with  houses  fur  ecn- 
turie.9  to  come."  llic  avenues  weie 
d  to  extend  south  as  far  oa  the  boundary  marked  out  by  the  statute 
'he  exoeptioQ  of  Fourth  Avenue,  which  was  lost  iu  Tniou  Scjuure 
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at  Fifteenth  Street.  The  commissioners  were  perplexed  at  this  place. 
The  l^wery  road  curved  somewhat  in  passing  through  the  present  site  of 
Union  Square,  and  from  about  Sixteenth  Street  pursued  a  straight  course 
towards  Bloomingdale.  The  meeting  of  so  many  large  roads  at  one  point 
naturally  involved  considemble  space  for  security  and  convenience.  Broad- 
way had  been  opened  in  an  undeviating  straight  line  from  the  Battery  to 
Tenth  Street,  from  which  point  a  slight  divergence  westward  was  per- 
f^eptible  ;  and  it  seemed  desirable  to  continue  this  great  central  thorough- 
fare along  the  line  of  the  Bloomingdale  road.  By  straightening  Fourth 
Avenue  into  the  Bowery  road,  a  narrow,  irregular,  shapeless  tract  of  land 
was  left  open.  If  the  cross-streets  should  be  laid  through  it,  as  else- 
where, it  would  be  cut  into  morsels  and  rendered  valueless.  Owners  of 
property  in  the  vicinity  differed  widely  in  their  wishes  and  opinions 
concerning  it  While  attempting  to  regulate  Broadway  in  1806  it  was 
found  necessary  to  call  in  assessors  to  settle  claims  for  damages.  Some 
time  must  elapse  before  any  of  the  contemplated  cross-streets  could  be 
opened,  in  any  event;  thus  the  troublesome  subject  was  allowed  to  rest. 
In  1815  an  act  was  passed  appointing  Union  Place,  as  it  was  called, 
which  was  occasionally  used  as  a  Potters'  Field,  for  public  purposes. 
But  its  only  ornamentation  for  the  following  ten  years  was  a  miserable 
group  of  shanties.  It  was  as  late  as  1832  before  the  city  corporation 
reaolved  to  have  it  enlarged  and  regulated ;  and  not  before  1845,  after 
one  handled  and  sixteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  expended  upon  it^ 
were  the  elegant  mansions  projected  which  in  the  course  of  events  re- 
ceived an  influx  of  fashionable  residents,  rendering  this  charming  square 
for  more  than  a  decade  the  Court  end  of  the  city. 

The  farm  of  Henry  Spingler,  some  twenty-two  acres,  extended  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Bowery  road  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  Sixteenth. 
He  had  purchased  it  in  1788  from  the  executors  of  John  Smith  for  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  it  having  been  originally  a  part  of  the 
laige  estate  of  Elias  Brevoort,  purchased  by  Smith  twenty-six  years  be- 
fijie.     The  Brevoorts  divided  up  and  sold  other  portions  of  their  landed 
pfopeity  both  above  and  below,  and  a  succession  of  suburban  residences 
were  established  in  the  vicinity  —  many  of  which,  however,  were  removed 
m  omsequence  of  the  line  of  Fourth  Avenue  cutting  diagonally  through 
them.    The  mansion  of  Henry  Brevoort  fronted  the  Bowery  road,  and, 
aeoordii^  to  the  plan  of  the  commissioners,  Eleventh  Street  would  occupy 
the  same  site.     He  resisted  the  opening  of  the  street  with  such  determina- 
tion and  effect  that  although  ordinances  were  passed  in  1836  and  in  1849, 
they  were  rescinded.    To  this  day  the  block  remains  undisturbed,  Eleventh 

no  passage-way  between  Broadway  and  Fourth  Avenue. 
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The  homestead  property  of  Henry  Brevoort  extended  back  from  his  house 
to  a  point  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 

Adjoining  the  Brevoort  farm  was  tlie  notable  estate  of  Andrew  Elliott, 
son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  who  was 
receiver-general  of  the  province  of  New  York  under  the  Crown.  This 
also  fronted  the  Bowery  road,  and  the  handsome  mansion  he  erected 
before  the  Revolution  stood  back  so  far  that  Broadway,  when  cut  through, 
clipped  its  rear  porch.  It  was  the  property  and  residence  of  Baron  Poel- 
nitz  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
who  sold  it  in  1790  to  Robert  Richard  Randall.  The  latter  resided  hei-e 
until  his  death.  By  his  will,  made  in  1801,  he  established  one  of  the  must 
munificent  charities  in  the  country  for  the  support  of  aged,  infirm,  and  worn- 
out  seamen,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  this  estate  ;  he  directed  the  erection  of 
an  edifice  to  be  called  the  "  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,"  by  which  name  the 
property  was  known  for  many  years.  The  buildings,  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons,  were  erected  on  the  north  shore  of  Staten  Island  in  1833. 

The  junction  of  the  Bloomingdale  road  with  the  Old  Boston  Road,  at 
what  is  now  Madison  S4[uare,  left  another  piece  of  corporation  land  in  a 
deformed  and  unsightly  condition.  It  had  been  used  in  early  times  as  a 
Potters'  Field,  but  in  1806  the  city  ceded  it  to  the  United  States  j^oveni- 
ment  for  the  erection  of  an  arsenal,  and  it  was  thus  occupied  until  1823, 
when  an  institution  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter 
was  founded  upon  its  site. 

Notwithstanding  the  election  combinations  and  conflicts  of  the  ]>eriod, 
comparatively  few  changes  occurred  from  year  to  year  among  the  alder- 
men of  the  city.     Men  of  ability  and  position  were  required  for  the 
management  of  municipal  affairs,  those  who  commanded  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  community  at  large.     Each  alderman  looked  after  the 
interests  of  his  ward,  and  gave  personal  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  within  its  limits.     Indeed,  an  alderman  was  then  really  and  truly  a 
guardian  of  the  city.    And  no  graver  responsibility  ever  devolved  \\\yo\\ 
a  corporate  body  of  citizens  than  that  of  providing  for  the  pn^s^ienms 
future  of  New  York  while  yet  its  site  was  largely  but  a  picturesque  and 
diversified  landscape.    During  the  early  years  of  the  century  such  names 
appear  on  the  lists  of  "  City  Fathers "  as  Rol>ert  Lenox,  Mangle  Min- 
thome,  Jacob  Le  Roy,  Stephen  Ludlow,  Henry  Brevoort,  George  Janeway. 
Wynant  Van  Zandt,  Rotert   Bogardus,   Samuel    Torbet,  Jacob  Mott. 
mael  Kip,  John  Slidell,  Benjamin  Haight,  Jasper  Ward,  Joseph  Wat- 
iSy  John  Hopper,  and  Simon  Van  Antwerp.     Many  of  the  aldermen 
■^  from  six  to  a  dozen  years  in  succession ;  as,  for  instance,  Peter 
ar  fiom  1807  to  1818 ;  Augustus  U.  Lawrence  from  1809  to  1816 ; 
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Elisha  W.  King  from  1810  to  1815,  and  again  from  1818  to  1824; 
Samuel  Jones  from  1809  to  1817 ;  Reuben  Munson  from  1813  to  1823 ; 
and  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  from  1806  to  1817. 

The  death  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Broome  in  1810  necessitated  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  and  De  Witt  Clinton  consented  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation. This  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  had  not  supposed  he 
was  willing  to  admit  himself  to  be  of  less  political  consequence  than 
Tompkins,  the  governor;  and  Clinton  was,  moreover,  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  deriving  emoluments  equal  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
A  section  of  the  Kepublican  party,  called  "  the  Martling  Men,"  afterwards 
the  "  Tammany  party,"  from  their  place  of  rendezvous  in  "  Martling's 
Long  Boom,"  Tammany  Hall,  opposite  City  Hall  Park,  met  immediately 
upon  hearing  of  De  Witt  Clinton's  nomination,  determined  upon  his 
defeat,  and,  after  passing  resolutions,  with  a  proamble  to  the  effect  that 
they  believed  Mr.  Clinton  was  cherishing  interests  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  general  interests  of  the  Bepublican  paity,  and  bent  ''upon  estab- 
lishing in  his  person  a  pernicious  family  aristocracy,"  they  nominated 
Colonel  Marinus  Willett  for  lieutenant-governor,  and  appointed  Dr. 
Mitchill,  Matthew  L  Davis,  John  Ferguson,  Tennis  Wortman,  and  others, 
a  committee  to  promote  his  election.  Mangle  Minthorne,  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  governor,  presided  at  this  meeting.  The  Federalists  nominated 
and  soppoited  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  as  their  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor. 

The  election  occurred  in  April ;  and  such  was  the  disposition  of  Clin- 
ton s  opponents  in  the  city,  and  the  popularity  of  Colonel  Fish, 
that  while  Clinton  received  but  five  hundred  and  ninety  votes, 
and  Willett  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  Fish  actually  received  two 
thousand  and  forty-four.  But  despite  the  vigorous  efforts  of  many  gentle- 
men of  great  influence  and  weight  of  character  to  detach  from  Clinton 
the  support  of  his  party,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Bepablicans  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  general  confidence  his 
talents  and  int^rity  had  hitherto  inspired,  prevented  any  serious  results, 
and  he  was  elected.  He  filled  the  position  of  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York  until  1813,  during  which  time  he  was  the  peace  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  receiving  eighty-nine  electoral  votes 
in  opposition  to  Madison. 

Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  was  the  Revolutionary  officer  who  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  heretofore ;  he  was  in  the  confidence  of  Washington, 
and  regarded  as  an  excellent  disciplinarian.  In  1797  he  became  president 
of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  was  a  New-Yorker  by 
birth,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession  ;  also  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
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several  of  the  early  religious  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  of  t 
city.     He  was  at  this  time  about  fifty-three  years  of  age,  a  representativi 
citizen,  of  elegant  scholarship,  ^efiLe^uent,  and  good  breeding.     His  wifel 
was   Elizabetli   Stuyvesaiit,  the  great-great-granddaughter  of  Govemoi 
Stuyvesant,  and  a  descendant  through  her  mother,  Margaret  Livingstoo^'l 
of  tbe  first  lord  of  Livingston  manor.     Peter  Gerard  Stuyveaant,  a 
wards  president  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  Nicholas  William  Stuy-J 
vesant  were  her  brothers ;  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Winthrop  and  Mrs.  Dircl^ 

Ten  Broeck  wera 
her  sisters.  Ttu 
lawyer  and  states-fl 
man,  Hon.  Harail<g 
ton  Fisli,  who  wM 
governor  of  New 
York  iu  1850.  a 
Secretary  of  Stata 

\f;ira'  administra- 
lion  of  President 
(Jrant,  was  the  son 
(it  Colonel  Nicbo- 
liis  and  Elizabeth 
Stuyvesant  Fish, 
born  ill  New  York] 
City  iu  1809. 
The  city 
-isited  by  a  teni^J 
\  bleeonflngrationii 
May,  1811, 
breaking  out 
Chatliam  Stre 
near  Duane,  i 
coioixi  Niehoii.  FUh.  Sunday    moi 

which  consumed  between  eighty  ami  one  hundred  good  buildings. 
firemen  were  baffled  by  the  wind  in  their  exertions  to  check  the  flamee 
and  the  scene  became  very  exciting  and  impressive,     The  Brick   Churcltfl 
was  in  danger,  its  spire  being  lighted  by  the  flying  embers ;  and  all  eyeB 
were  turned  in  that  direction.     Presently  a  sailor  appeared  on  the  i 
of  the  edifice  and  climbed  up  the  steeple  hand  over  hand,  clinging  only  t 
the  nisty,  slender  iron  of  the  lightning- rod.     The  perilous  ascent  wa^ 
watched  with  breathless  anxiety  by  the  vast  multitude  collected  in  t 
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vicinity.  He  must  hold  on,  or  fall  and  perish.  If  he  should  succeed  in 
reaching  the  part  of  the  steeple  that  was  blazing,  what  could  he  do  ? 
How,  unaided,  extinguish  the  fire  ?  Neither  hose  nor  bucket  could  be 
sent  to  his  assistance.  The  crisis  came  swiftly,  and  a  prolonged  shout 
rent  the  air  as  the  brave  man,  firmly  grasping  the  lightning-rod  with  one 
hand,  caught  his  hat  from  his  head  in  the  other  and  with  it  literally  beat 
out  the  flames  with  strong,  quick,  nervous,  incessant  blows.  When  his 
work  was  accomplished  he  slowly  and  safely  descended  to  the  ground, 
ami  tjuickly  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  A  reward  was  offered  for  the 
liero  who  performed  the  noble,  daring,  and  generous  act,  but  he  never 
came  forward  to  claim  it.  The  cupola  of  the  old  jail,  which  stood  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Hall  of  Records,  also  took  fire,  but  the  building 
was  saved  through  the  exertions  of  one  of  the  prisoners. 

In  the  midst  of  the  desolation  caused  by  the  burning  of  so  much  prop- 
erty, public  attention  was  divided  between  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners concerning  the  internal  navigation  of  New  York  and 
the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  who 
first  conceived  the  prodigious  idea  of  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Nor  would  the  original  thought,  if  traced  to  its  native 
brain,  reflect  special  credit  upon  the  individual  proprietor,  unless  he  did 
something  towards  the  execution  of  the  project  Many  intelligent  and 
scientific  New  York  men  had  opportunities  for  acquiring  all  the  knowl- 
edge connected  with  the  matter,  and  the  notion  was  undoubtedly  com- 
mon to  hundreds  at  the  same  tfme.  The  embargo  and  consequent 
prostration  of  commerce,  together  with  the  substitution  of  non-inter- 
course, and  the  general  belief  that  the  country  was  rapidly  drifting  into 
another  war  with  its  ancient  enemy,  created  an  intense  desire  for  the  open- 
ing of  a  direct  route  of  communication  between  the  tide-waters  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  western  lakes. 

Experiments  had  been  tried  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Mohawk 
with  small  canals  and  lockage  some  time  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Christopher  Colles  was  several  tirres  before  the  Legislature 
with  enterprises  for  the  public  good,  all  of  which  were  thought  too  mighty 
for  the  public  resources  ;  ^  he  received  some  encouragement,  however,  in 
relation  to  connecting  the  Mohawk  witli  Lake  Ontario.     General  Philip 

*  Christopher  CoUes,  the  philosopher,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1738,  and  died  in  New  York  in 
1821.  He  WIS  left  sn  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  was  educated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  u|K>n 
vboee  d«ath  in  17(55  he  left  Ireland  for  America.  In  1773  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in 
New  York  apon  inland  lock  navigation,  and  in  1774  he  proposed  to  build  a  reservoir  for  New 
T«*rk  City.  He  surveyed  the  country  of  the  Mohawk  pHor  to  1785,  and  published  a  book  on 
rasds  throo^  New  York  ;  he  also  subsequently  published  a  pamphlet  on  inland  navigable 

He  was  one  of  the  eminently  useful  men  of  his  day  and  generation. 
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Schuyler  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  promoters  of  the  important  meas- 
ure, which  developed  finally  into  the  great  canal  system  of  New  York.* 
He  studied  out  a  plan  of  locks  to  overcome  the  descent  in  the  Mohawk  at 
Little  Falls,  and  as  the  success  of  the  project  would  depend  laigely  upon 
the  favor  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  Dutch  settlers,  he  visited  the 
region  and,  calling  a  meeting  at  a  country  tavern,  unfolded  his  views. 
His  audience  listened  attentively.  The  astute  Dutchmen  perceived  the 
advantages,  and  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  the  Mohawk's  bearing 
the  commerce  of  the  State  past  their  own  doors,  but  they  did  not  under- 
stand how  the  boats  could  ascend  the  Little  Falls.  The  general  explained 
the  principle  of  locks  in  vain.  They  shook  their  heads  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  They  liked  the  general,  and  would  take  his  word  for 
almost  anything,  but  they  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  water  would 
run  up  hill.  The  unsatisfactory  meeting  was  finally  adjourned,  the  Dutch- 
men going  to  their  beds,  and  the  general  retiring  to  worry  over  his  failure. 
All  at  once  he  arose,  and  lighting  his  candle,  took  a  knife  and  a  few 
shingles  and  went  into  the  yard,  where  he  dug  a  miniature  canal  of  two 
different  levels  and  connected  them  by  a  lock  of  shingles.  Then  provid- 
ing himself  with  a  pail  of  water  he  summoned  the  Dutchmen  from  their 
beds,  and  pouring  the  water  into  the  ditch,  locked  a  chip  through  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  level.  "  Veil !  veil  I  General ! "  the  Dutchmen 
cried,  "  now  ve  underetands,  and  ve  all  goes  mit  you  and  the  canal ! " 

The  works  at  Little  Falls — a  canal  about  two  and  three  fourths  miles 
in  length,  with  five  locks  —  were  coiflpleted  in  1796.  Governor  George 
Clihton  had  recommended  to  the  Legislature  in  1791  the  policy  of  "  tak- 
ing measures  to  facilitate  the  means  of  communication  with  the  frontier 
settlements  " ;  and  during  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed  by  which 
commissioners  were  directed  to  survey  the  section  between  the  Hudson 
River  and  Wood  Creek,  and  to  report  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
making  canals  between  the  two  points.  During  the  same  year  Elkanah 
Watson  journeyed  through  the  State  and  published  essays  which  influ- 
enced public  opinion  greatly  in  favor  of  canals.  In  1792  an  inland  navi- 
gation company  was  incorporated,  the  act  being  draughted  by  General 
Miayler,  who  was  chosen  its  first  president.    Thomas  Eddy,  the  philan- 

sopiflt^  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  Barent  Bleecker,  Elkanah  Watson, 

id  Bobert  Bowne  were  among  its  most  active  and  important  members. 
-Y  herculean  a  task  did  it  appear  to  build  a  canal  of  a  few  miles  in 

Igih,  that  the  company  was  allowed  fifteen  years  to  accomplish  its 
eta    Bat,  sncceeding  in  the  enterprise  at  Little  Falls,  it  soon  con- 

Wmoir  by  CBdwallader  D.  Colden  ;  RandnlVa  Hiatory  of  New  York  SUiU;  JSutawm't 
jf^Ktm  York;  LeUerJrom  General  John  Coehrant  to  the  author. 
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structed  a  canal  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length  at  the  Grerman  Flats, 
and  completed  a  canal  connecting  the  Mohawk  with  Wood  Creek  in  1797 
—  in  all  less  than  seven  miles.  Some  years  afterwards  its  improvements 
had  so  far  progressed  that  a  boat  might  pass  from  Schenectady  into  the 
Oneida  Lake;  but  the  great  expenditure  necessitated  heavy  tolls,  and 
these  canals  were  little  used.  Land  carnage  and  the  natural  rivers  were 
generally  preferred. 

I^rior  to  1800  no  definite  idea  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson 
ap{>ear8  to  have  existed.  The  company  above  mentioned  only  tdmed  to 
improve  the  natural  water-courses.  In  the  summer  of  1800  Grouvemeur 
Morris  visited  some  property  of  his  own  and  some  that  had  been  confided 
to  his  care  by  others  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State,  and  extended 
his  journey  to  Montreal,  thence  down  the  St  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario, 
and  by  land  to  Lake  Erie.  He  wrote  to  John  Parish  in  January,  1801 : 
"  hundreds  of  large  ships  will,  at  no  distant  period,  bound  on  the  billows 
of  these  inland  seas.  The  proudest  empire  in  Europe  is  but  a  bawble 
compared  to  what  America  will  be,  must  be,  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
tunes;  perhaps  of  one!  One  tenth  of  the  expense  borne  by  Britain 
in  the  last  campaign  would  enable  ships  to  sail  from  London  through 
the  Hudson  River  into  Lake  Erie.  As  yet,  my  friend,  we  only  crawl 
along  the  outer  shell  of  our  coimtry."  To  Henry  Lee  he  wrote  before 
the  end  of  the  same  month  upon  the  subject  of  making  *'a  conquest 
of  the  finest  country  on  the  earth*'  through  commodious  internal  naviga- 
tion, similar  in  chamcter  but  on  a  much  more  extended  plan  than  that 
which  he  said  had  been  "  feebly  and  faintly  attempted  by  a  private  com- 
pany between  the  Mohawk  and  Lake  Ontario." 

The  remarkable  topography  of  New  York  became  a  favorite  topic  of 
conversation,  and  the  practicability  of  the  canal  a  fixed  fact  in  the  minds 
of  many  influential  citizens  as  the  years  rolled  on.  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
Jesse  Hawley,  and  James  Geddes  of  Onondaga  wrote  frequently  upon  the 
subject  for  the  press.  In  1810  James  Geddes  reported  to  the  surveyor- 
general,  Simeon  De  Witt,  the  result  of  a  survey  made  by  himself,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Legislature.  Jonas  Piatt  at  once  proposed  a 
resolution,  which  was  promptly  supported  by  De  Witt  Clinton  and  unani- 
mously adopted,  appointing  Gouverneur  Morris,  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, William  North,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter,  commissioners 
"to  explore  the  whole  route  for  iidand  navigation,  from  the  Hudson 
Eiver  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  Lake  Erie."  This  was  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Tlieir  report,  drawn  up  by  Morris,  who  acted  as  ])resident  of  the  board, 
and  signed  by  each  of  the  commissioners,  was  published  in  the  spring  of 
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1811.  De  Witt  Clinton  immediately  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Legisla* 
ture,  which  passed  into  a  law  April  8,  1811,  investing  the  commission- 
ers with  ''  power  to  manage  all  matters  relating  to  the  navigation  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Lakes."  This  law,  the  first  passed  on  the  subject  of 
the  great  canals,  added  Chancellor  Livingston  and  Sobert  Fulton  to  the 
board  of  commissioners.  It  was  authorized  to  apply  to  other  States  and 
to  Congress  for  co-operation  and  aid ;  to  ascertain  if  loans  could  be  pro- 
cured to  the  extent  of  five  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  to  treat  with  the  Inland 
Lock  Navigation  Companies  for  a  surrender  of  their  rights  and  interests. 
The  Legislature  was  induced  to  give  the  commissioners  power  to  ap- 
ply to  Congress,  because  reliance  was  placed  on  the  seeming  promise 
of  President  Jefferson  in  his  message  of  1807,  and  on  the  report  of 
Secretary  Gallatin,  who,  although  not  having  mentioned  the  Erie  Canal, 
was  supposed  to  be  warmly  in  favor  of  enterprises  of  this  nature ;  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris  and  De  Witt  Clinton  proceeded  to  Washington  in  order 
to  promote  by  their  presence  the  success  of  the  application  to  the  gen- 
eral government.  But  while  the  project  was  thought  no  less  interesting 
to  the  nation  than  to  the  State  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed,  it  met 
with  little  favor.  It  was  not  absolutely  rejected.  But  the  aaswer 
received  was,  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  New  York  that  was  not 
done  for  the  other  States ;  thus  the  matter  was  left  for  future  action. 
Evidently  Congress  Iiad  the  power  to  afford  assistance,  if  it  was  its 
pleasure  to  do  so ;  and  the  disappointment  was  severe  when,  in  1817, 
President  Madison  conceived  that  "  the  Constitution  would  not  permit 
an  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  national  funds  or  means  to  these 
purposes." 

This  disappointment  was  the  greater  since  no  objection  was  made  by 
the  President  to  acts  of  Congress  appropriating  very  large  sums  for  roads 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  not  well 
understood  how  the  Constitution  could  allow  an  appropriation  for  roads 
and  not  permit  a  water  highway. 

New  York  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  in  the  end  to  complete  her 
canals  without  any  extraneous  aid.  The  other  States  sent  their  best 
wishes  —  not  one  of  them  a  dollar.  "Happily  for  us,"  wrote  Golden, 
"the  objection  of  the  executive  prevailed  so  long  as  the  State  of  New 
York  needed  the  aid  of  the  general  government ;  and,  most  happily  for 

vy  other  State  in  the  Union,  these  scruples  have  since  entirely  sub- 

ind  we  are  gratified  that  in  similar  enterprises  they  will  not  only 

Hy  funds  from  the  National  Treasury,  but  will  have  the  asaist- 

I  distingoiahed  foreigners  and  natives  who  are  employed  in  the 

^HmentB  of  the  general  govermnent" 
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When  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed,  as  Golden  said,  "  without  the 
interference  of  Congress,"  a  polite  petition  from  New  York  for  the  priv- 
il^;e  of  enjoying  it  in  the  same  manner  was  not  out  of  place.  Con- 
gress was  requested  "not  to  sanction  any  such  pretension  as  of  late 
made  by  some  of  its  revenue  officers,  that  our  canal-boats,  traversing  our 
hills  and  valleys  in  an  artificial  channel  made  by  ourselves,  entirely 
within  our  own  territory,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea,  and  six  or  seven 
hundred  feet  above  its  level,  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
United  States  —  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  take  custom-house 
licenses,  and  pay  a  tax  to  the  general  government." 

But  from  the  time  of  these  movements  in  1811  imtil  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  little  appears  to  have  been  done 
towards  carrying  into  efTect  the  scheme  which  the  new  law  made  practi- 
cabla  The  State  was  obliged  to  employ  its  funds  on  objects  properly 
belonging  to  the  general  government ;  and  the  commissioners  met  with 
great  opposition  from  those  who  would  not  believe  that  the  hand  of  man 
could  efiPect  such  a  stupendous  work. 

Dr.  Hugh  Williamson  published  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  on 
canal  navigation,  and  an  essay  entitled  Observations  on  Navigable  Canals  ; 
also.  Observations  on  the  Means  of  preserviny  the  Commerce  of  New  York. 
His  writings  were  argumentative,  possessing  an  element  of  power  that 
converted  multitudes.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  and  proved  a  most  able 
and  eflTective  advocate  of  the  canal  policy.  Being  a  resident  of  the  city, 
he  was  in  intimate  association  with  the  magnates  of  the  period ;  he  was 
also  connected  with  many  of  the  medical,  literary,  and  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions of  New  York,  contributing  generously  to  her  material  interests. 
His  biography  was  subsequently  written  by  Dr.  Hosack,  and  his  portrait 
was  painted  by  Trumbull 

In  all  prominent  movements  connected  with  the  arts,  the  drama,  liter- 
ature, medicine,  city  improvements,  or  State  affairs  Dr.  Hosack  bore  a 
conspicuous  part.  For  thirty  or  more  years  he  was  a  leading  practitioner 
in  Uie  city,  and  distinguished  beyond  all  rivals  in  the  art  of  healing.  He 
is  universally  acknowledged,  also,  to  have  been  the  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  teacher  of  scientific  medicine  and  clinical  practice  this  country 
had  as  yet  produced.  His  manner  was  pleasing,  and  his  descriptive 
powers  and  his  diagnosis  were  the  admiration  of  all.  His  efficiency  in  rear- 
ing the  Collie  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  a  state  of  high  consideration 
won  for  him  the  respect  of  the  whole  Republic ;  and  his  early  effi)rts  to 
estaUish  a  medical  library  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  his  co-operation 
with  the  numerous  charities  which  glorify  the  metropolis,  his  primary 
fimiiatioii  of  a  mineralogical  cabinet,  his  copious  writings  on  fevers, 
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qiiarantinea,  and  foreign  jiestilenee,  his  biographical  essitjs,  prepared 
a  style  of  great  elegance,  and  his  adventurous  ouilay  in  establishing  tlie 
Botanical  Ganieu  evinced  the  lufty  aspirations  which  marked  his  wbok 
career  as  a  citizen.  It  was  a  frequent  remark  in  New  York  during  his 
lifetime  that  Clinton,  Hosack,  and  Hobart  were  the  tripod  upon  which 
the  city  stood.     Though  his  fondness  for  society  he  exercised  a  strong 


I 


personal  influence.  He  gave  Saturday  evening  parties,  and,  surrounded 
by  bis  large  and  costly  library  and  his  works  of  art,  there  never  was  a 
more  genial  and  captivating  host.  CJreal  divinea,  jurists,  statesmen,  phi- 
losophers, philanthropists,  physicians,  merchants,  scbolai-s,  authors,  artisU, 
editors,  educated  men  in  any  specialty,  anti  dislinguishtsd  foreigners,  were 
summoned  to   his  entertainments,  and  charmed  with  his  liberal  hoi 
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tality.  Indeed,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  the  learned  and  enlightened 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  No  European  traveler  rested  satisfied 
without  a  personal  interview  with  Dr.  Hosack,  who  received  many  a 
deserved  compliment  in  the  foreign  journals  and  books  of  travels ;  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimer  mentions  in  his  diary  the  social  prominence  of 
the  Hosack  Saturday  evenings. 

Thomas  Sully,  who  was  keenly  alive  to  the  refined  phases  of  life,  was 
anxious  to  paint  Dr.  Hosack's  portrait  He  came  to  New  York  after 
having  passed  through  a  severe  ordeal  of  privation  and  discouragement, 
and  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  city  by 
Bobert  Fulton.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Dr.  Hosack,  who  promptly 
consented  to  sit  for  his  picture.  Sully  had  an  extremely  dexterous  method 
of  crystallizing  better  moments,  of  fixing  happy  attitudes,  and  of  seizing 
upon  felicitous  combinations.  Thus  we  find  the  celebrated  Botanical 
Garden  founded  by  Dr.  Hosack  deftly  introduced  into  the  background 
of  his  portrait,  with  some  of  the  volumes  he  had  produced  resting  care- 
lessly upon  the  table  by  his  side.  The  value  of  the  picture  is  grtatly 
enhanced  through  this  illustration  of  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  gifted 
artist  The  handsome,  finely  moulded  features  of  Dr.  Hosack,  as  revealed 
upon  the  canvas,  express  singular  sweetness  of  character,  and  his  grace- 
ful costume  and  air  of  high  breeding  are  most  effectively  represented. 
Sully  did  not  at  any  time  reside  permanently  in  New  York,  but  he  was 
employed  on  various  occasions  to  delineate  celebrated  people,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  painting  the  portrait  of  Commodore  Decatur  for  the  city.  He 
thus  became  well  known,  and  a  universal  favorite.  He  was  unassuming, 
amiable,  and  intelligent,  with  a  quick  eye  for  whatever  of  grace  was  dis- 
cernible in  the  whole  range  of  literature  and  art.  His  association  with 
such  men  as  Mayor  Clinton,  Dr.  Mitchill,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  who 
aided  materially  in  giving  immortality  to  Irish  genius  and  private  woi*th, 
Gk^uvemeur  Morris,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  Dr. 
Macneven,  who  in  addition  to  his  prominence  as  a  physician  and  a  sur- 
geon was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  writer,  and  Dr.  Hosack,  favored  his 
ambitious  tendencies.  No  American  artist  ever  enjoyed  more  permanent 
social  esteem  and  sympathy.  His  portraits  are  widely  scattered,  and  may 
be  found  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia. 

Governor  Tompkins,  in  his  speech  to  the  Legislature  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  in   1812,  took  occasion   to   protest   in   strong  terms 
against  the  increase  of  a  paper  currency  through  the  growing  ten- 
dency to  the  multiplication  of  banks  of  issue.     But  he  made  no  mention 
whatever  of  internal  improvements.     On  the  14th  of  February  commis- 
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::=>.'ka-school  system  for  the  State  of 

5^c  arte  iiirle  report,  accompanied  by  a  bill  for 

.viit;^'  '>?oime  a  law. 

r.I  vatf-  -.ncroduoed  for  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 

L  .*   ijrk.  with  a  capital  of  six  millions  of  dollars; 

4   *uicQ  was  to  be  paid  over  for  the  benefit  of  the 

...    lie  mudrtHi  thousand  to  the  literature  fund  for  the 

.>,.{>    iiii   icadeuiies,  one  hundred  thousand  to  the  State 

x^ui^ciuu   o(  twenty  years,  provided   no   other   bank 

_,     :»»L    >criuii  receive  a  charter,  one  million  to  be  loaned  to 

«,....      .   ..lo    uu:>irucCion  of  canals,  and  another  million  to  farmers 

^. .     i  .iit^  i»ixiuiocioQ  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  throughout 

!'oiiipkiu*  was  vehemently  opposed  to  this  project  The 
^»  .'i  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  failure  to  procure 
..y..Li  .(1  reuusylvaiiia,  had  thrown  back  into  the  hands  of  the  stock- 
:v .  -ciN  a  liu^o  .iuiount  of  uninvested  cash  capital.  It  was  plainly  to  be 
,vvii  .iL  liiis  juncture,  however  deluded  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia 
■iui^\  iia\u  [ireviouslv  been,  that  the  city  of  New  York,  and  not  Philadel- 
'"*iui,  N^iw  Joftiitiu^l  to  liecome  the  great  commercial  emporiimi  of  North 
VuiciiCii.  Heuct^  the  capitalists  and  others  interested  in  establishing  a 
;i^aiiuc  uiouevtHl  institution  had  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  Island  of 
MuLiIuiUui.  They  had  also  been  courting  the  favor  of  politicians  who 
\\  icUli^l  power  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  that  their  application  for 
;i  vliiUkT  uii^ht  not  be  in  vain.  De  Witt  Clinton  declared  himself 
(ip^iu^d  i\}  the  new  bank,  but  thought  the  question  of  its  charter  ought 
uc)l  \a}  t»e  made  a  i>arty  test ;  whereupon  he  was  charged  fiercely  with  hav- 
ing his  eye  uiH)n  the  Presidency  of  the  nation,  and  with  accepting  the 
)>i\>iuUe  t>f  support  from  the  friends  of  the  bank  as  the  price  of  his  neu- 
traliiy.  His  enemies  scouted  the  whole  question  of  canals  as  visionary 
ikuA  ttKHunl,  A  proposed  railroad  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  could  not 
ohi-it  luon^  derision  to-day  than  the  idea  of  a  canal  from  the  Hudson 
Kivov  to  Uike  Krie  did  then  —  at  least  among  the  unsympathizing  poli- 
liiiiUiH.  They  pronounced  the  canal  scheme  a  ridiculous  hobby  on 
whioh  Clinton  would  ride  into  power  if  possible. 

When  \\\\.\  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  strong  majority,  all  the  Federalists 

and  a  jMU't  of  the  Republicans  voting  for  it,  and  when  its  passage  by 

till*  Senate  was  inevitable.  Governor  Tompkins   resorted  to  an 

t^xtniordinary   jiower  —  conferred  indeed  upon  the  governor  by 

■  w  eouMtitutiou  k\{  New  York  as  it  then  stood,  but  never  exercised  except 

'•bin  aiuglo  instance.     He  prorogued  the  Legislature  for  sixty  days, 
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paving  as  a  reason  that  attempts  had  been  made  to  bribe  the  members.^ 
The  scene  upon  the  reading  of  the  governor's  message  was  one  of  con- 
fusion and  uproar,  and  for  a  few  moments  outrage  and  violence.     The 
bank  advocates  charged  Tompkins  with  having  his  own 'eye  fixed  upon  the 
Pi-esidency,  and  said  his  bold  exercise  of  the  remnant  of  royal  prerogative, 
unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  our  government,  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  the  nomination  of  Clinton.     Intense  excitement  ensued. 
On  the  21st  of  May  the  Legislature  reassembled,  and  the  bill  for 
chartering  the  Bank  of  America  almost  immediately  passed  both 
Houses.     Oliver  Wolcott,  late  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  became  its  first  president.     A  few  days  later 
De  Witt  Clinton  received  the  nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Republicans  of  the  State  of  New  York,  not,  how- 
ever, without  violent  opposition  from  Morgan  Lewis  and  from  the  old 
Burr  party.     A  very  large  faction  throughout  the  country,  distinistiug  the 
energy  of  Madison,  was  favorably  disposed  towards  Clinton,  while  several 
of  the  influential  newspapers  were  filled  with  constant  flings  at  the 
feebleness  and  irresolution  of  the  administration. 

The  grave  question  of.  war  at  this  moment  occupied  all  minds.  The 
friends  of  peace  were  in  terrible  consternation.  A  New  York  member 
of  Congress  wished  to  know  what  was  the  situation  of  our  fortresses,  and 
our  preparations  generally,  and  called  attention  to  a  letter  from  Judge 
Livingston,  who  stated  that  the  forts  at  New  York  had  neither  cannon 
nor  men.  Henry  Clay  replied  with  angry  vehemence  that  he  did  not 
want,  on  this  subject,  Brockholst  Livingston's  opinions,  or  those  of  any- 
body else.  Gentlemen  who  said  so  much  about  want  of  preparations 
were  really  opposed  tp  war.  After  the  injuries  we  had  received  he 
should  support  war  measures.  Weak  as  we  were  said  to  be,  we  could 
fight  France  and  England  both  if  necessary.  An  Indian  war  was  raging 
in  the  West,  which  he  thought  had  been  excited  by  the  British.  We 
had  complete  proof  that  Great  Britain  would  do  everything  to  destroy  us, 
and  resolution  and  spirit  were  our  only  security.  Dr.  Mitchill  said  the 
British  were  a  proud,  overbearing  nation,  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to 

^  At  the  September  term  of  the  Circuit  Court,  held  in  Chenango  County,  David  Thomas, 
the  State  Treaanrer,  was  indicted  and  tried  before  Judge  William  W.  Van  Ness  for  attempting 
to  bribe  Casper  M.  Rouse,  one  of  the  State  senators,  during  the  pendency  of  the  bill  for  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  America.  No  sufficient  proof  of  the  charge  having  been  produced, 
Thomas  was  acquitted.  Solomon  Southwick,  editor  of  the  Albany  Register,  was  also  tried 
and  acquitted  during  the  same  month  of  September  before  Chief  Justice  Kent,  for  an  at- 
tempted bribery  of  Alexander  Sheldon,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Thomas  Addis  £mmet, 
recently  appointed  attorney-general  of  New  York  in  place  of  Matthias  B.  Hildreth,  deceased, 
conducted  these  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
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I  v-^ 


r  '1^  becAOse  we  were  n-:*:  uniteii  enough  to  fight  thexzL     "  With  a 
p'.'pif.ari'a  -i.t*  seven  millions,  we  should  not  be  frightened  by  political 

s''.Tee'.fi-«jWis. 

The  relitiun.-i  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
r.iii  '.-ren  r-.r  ieveral  years  of  iin  anomalous  and  unsettled  character. 
WLilr:  :Le  :-.v  >  ^'"..vernments  were  not  in  a  state  of  declared  hostilities, 
the  irT::a::n.'  ']:.s.:us;ji'.»ns  of  many  knotty  questions  of  intematioual  and 
mirl:ime  law,  with  the  colli.^ions  of  antag«3nistic  opiniuns  and  pretensions, 
hi.i  crea:e»l  and  kept  alive  a  vin«iictive  feeling  in  both  countries;  and 
the  crlmin.iti"ns  an«l  recriminations  which  formal  the  burden  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  as  well  as  the  prominent  topics  of  newspaper 
controversies,  seemed  to  point  with  unerring  certainty  towards  the  field 
of  Isittle.  Great  Britain  took  no  special  care  to  prevent  war — incensed 
by  the  supp-j-ieti  leaning  of  the  United  States  towards  France  —  believing 
that  in  such  an  event  she  would  quickly  prove  the  vast  superiority  of 
her  naval  i^jw^t  in  decisive  Nictory,  and  in  defeat  and  disgrace  on  the 
part  of  the  Unite«l  States. 

Two  parties  opposed  the  war  in  America :  the  old  Federalists  on  the 
ground  that  we  had  equal  or  greater  cause  for  war  with  France  than 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  Clintonians  and  others,  because  the  couutrj^  was 
notoriously  unprepared  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  A  vorv 
large  majority  of  the  old  Republican  party  were  in  favor  of  the  war.  For 
the  time,  war  becsime  the  sole  subject  of  disputation  between  the  ])olitical 
parties  which  existed  in  the  country. 

Madison  was  averse  to  war  in  any  shape ;  under  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances he  was  willing  to  sign  a  bill  declaring  hostilities,  but  wished  to 
take  no  fiiither  responsibility.  The  leaders  of  the  war  party  were  inex(»- 
nUa  A  committee  headed  by  the  imperious  Clay  waital  upon  the  Presi- 
deot  vidi  an  intimation  that  he  must  consent  to  recommend  a  declaration 
;  or  he  would  not  be  supported  for  the  next  term  of  the  Presidency. 
-;  mmt  be  his  war,  not  the  war  of  a  few  hot-headed  statesmen.  The 
Ttasident  yielded  finally  to  this  hard  condition.  On  the  20th  of 
FaM^  the  same  day  that  the  Xew  York  Legislature  adjourned,  the 
mA  finth.  and  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  of  America 
Qseak  Britain. 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 

1812-1814. 

#  THE  WAR. 

bitBCinuTT  OF  New  York.  —  Condition  of  Europe.  —  Hostility  to  the  War.  — 
New  Tokk  Privateers.  —  Pijln  of  tuk  Campaign.  —  Officers  of  the  Army. — 
Hull's  Expedition  to  Detroit.  —  The  New  York  Army.  —  General  Van 
Rensselaer.  —  Alexander  Macomb.  —  Death  of  Vice  President  George  Cun- 
xoN.  —  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Bensselaer.  —  The  Niagara  Frontier  in  1812. — 
Surrender  of  Detroit.  —  Massacre  of  Chicago.  —  Savages  coming  East.  — 
Creating  an  Inland  Navy.  —  Captain  Isaac  Chauncy.  —  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ers ON  the  Lakes.  —  Eluott's  daring  Exploit.  —Storming  of  Queenstown. — 
Defeat  of  the  Americans.  —  Election  of  President.  —  Commodore  Hull's 
Cafturb  of  the  Guerriere.  —  Jones'  Capture  of  the  Frolic.  —  Decatur's 
Capturk  of  the  Macedonian.  — The  Victory  of  Bainbridgf..  —  Banquet  to  the 
YiCTORB. — Peculiar  Situation  of  New  York  City. — Shocking  Massacre  at 
Frenchtown.  —  Lawrence's  Capture  of  the  Peacock. — Celebration  of  Vic- 
tory IK  New  York.  —  Combat  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon.  —  Death  of 
Lai'^rencb. — Exploits  on  the  St.  Lawrencf^ — Perry's  Victory  on  liAKE  Erie. 
—  Be*otbry  of  Detroit.  —  Battle  of  the  Thames. — Tecumseh  Killed. — 
Stormixo  of  Fort  George. — The  Blockade  of  New  York  City.  —Gardiner's 
Ulavd. — The  Creek  War.  —  The  Embargo. 

"VrJfiVER  was  an  offensive  war  voluntarily  undertaken  in  the  face  of 
J-^  such  untoward  circumstances.  The  youngest  nation  in  the  world, 
with  aelf-Teliant  audacity,  had  buckled  on  her  armor  to  compel  one  of  the 
oldest^  haughtiest,  and  most  powerful  of  nations  to  respect  her  maritime 
ngfata^  Would  she  succeed  ?  The  plan,  so  far  as  any  definite  plan  was 
Bitaredy  was  to  invade  and  conquer  the  contiguous  British  provinces  in 
America.  But  no  financial  provisions  were  yet  made  adequate  for 
the  vigoroiis  prosecution  of  hostilities,  no  army  was  in  readiness, 
BO  oommandeTS  had  received  the  needful  training,  no  just  conception  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  coming  conflict  existed,  and  the  entire 
atTal  force  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  eight  frigates  and  twelve 
doopft —  with  a  few  smaller  vessels  —  while  the  proud  mistress  of  the 
006M  ^XamA  in  a  navy  embracing  one  thousand  and  sixty  sail. 

liew  \oilL  v?««  apposed  on  every  side.  Her  Canadian  frontier  of  many 
hsndied  nuled,  and  hct  (J^fenseless  harbor,  were  regarded  with  dismay  by 
ittr  JnhahituntH,    A  war  kA  i3VR,<uon  would  doubtless  invite  a  war  of  inva- 
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sion.     What  was  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  sending  her  ships  through 
the  Narrows  or  Long  Island  Sound,  and  taking  possession  of  the  city  ? 

The  victorious  Napoleon  was  at  this  moment  pushing  towards  Moscow 
in  his  struggle  for  universal  dominion.  His  good  understanding  with  the 
Russian  £mperor  had  not  been  destined  to  endure.  Both  nations  were, 
for  mouths  prior  to  this  date,  making  formidable  preparations  for  war. 
Five  days  after  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great  / 
Britain,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  with  an  immense  and 
splendid  army,  to  oppose  three  hundred  thousand  Russians,  who  retired 
step  by  step  before  the  invaders.  The  French  ^encountered  tempests, 
mi  lis,  and  famine  as  the  summer  rolled  on,  but  they  still  advanced.  At 
Borodino,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September,  a  battle  ensued  in 
which  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  engaged, 
and  when  the  curtain  of  night  fell  upon  the  scene  ninety  thousand  were 
among  the  slain.  It  decided  the  fate  of  Moscow,  and  on  the  15th  Napo- 
leon rode  into  the  ancient  capital  in  triumph  ;  but  suddenly,  at  midnight, 
the  glare  of  a  thousand  flames  shot  into  the  sky,  and  the  baffled  French, 
enveloped  in  fire,  fled  to  the  desolate  surrounding  country  for  refuge. 

Great  Britain  had  united  with  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Spain  against 
France,  Prussia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Poland.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
commanded  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and 
exhibited  a  degree  of  military  skill  and  activity  which  was  holding  the 
marshals  of  NajMjleon  firmly  in  check,  and  which  courted  the  presence  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  War  himself  Affairs  in  Europe  thus  left  Great 
Britain  free  to  send  as  many  ships  as  necessary  against  America. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  situation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  the  lack 
of  unanimity  and  concord  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  in  prose- 
cuting the  war.  Several  of  the  States  from  whence  men  and  money  must 
come  disapproved  of  the  action  of  the  government.  Constantly  recurring 
disputes  and  discords  among  politicians  proved  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  raising  an  efficient  army.  Boston,  so  illustrious  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary conflict,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  tlie  second 
war,  denounced  the  President  and  the  whole  war-party,  while  the  flags  of 
her  shipping  were  hoisted  at  half-mast  in  token  of  mourning  and  humilia- 
tion. All  New  England  resounded  with  invectives  of  a  styje  and  vio- 
lence without  parallel  elsewhere  in  history.  Josiah  Quincy  opposed  the 
measure  in  Congress  to  the  last.  His  fluency  of  speech  in  debate,  his 
withering  sarcasm  of  tongue  and  pen,  his  sterling  worth  in  private  life, 
his  family  connections  and  influence,  together  with  his  handsome  and 
commanding  presence,  had  made  him  peerless  as  a  leader.  Yet  he  was 
in  the  minoriiiy.     He  was  caricatui^.d  by  one  of  the  artists  of  the  day  as 
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a  king  —  upon  his  head  a  crown,  his  coat  scarlet,  his  knee-breeches 
light  green,  his  stockings  white  silk,  and  two  codfishes  crossed  upon 
his  left  breast ;  he  held  a  scepter  in  his  hand,  proclaiming  himself 
•*  Josiah  the  First,  King  of  New  England ;  Grand  Master  of  the 
Noble  Order  of  the  Two  Codfishes."  But  no  amount  of  ridicule  could 
kill  the  force  of  his  arguments,  which  were  scattered  broadcast,  and  re- 
peated by  every  school-boy  in  his  native  State :  "  Is  national  honor  a 
principle  which  thirsts  after  vengeance  and  is  appeased  only  by  blood  ? 
When  we  visit  the  peaceable,  and,  to  us,  innocent  colonies  of  Canada 
with  the  horrors  of  war,  can  we  be  assured  that  our  own  coast  will  not  be 
visited  with  like  horrors  ?  What  are  the  United  States  to  gain  by  this 
war  ?  Will  Canada  compensate  the  Middle  States  for  New  York,  or  the 
Western  States  for  New  Orleans  ? " 

The  clergy,  the  State  authorities,  the  merchants,  the  lawyers,  the 
wealth  and  the  talent  of  New  England,  declared,  as  with  one  voice,  that 
the  war  had  been  instituted  on  the  most  frivolous  and  groundless  pre- 
tenses. In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  there  was  greater  diversity 
of  sentiment.  Many  were  hostile  to  the  war,  but  thought  the  time  for 
discussion  was  ended.  In  the  West  tlie  war-spirit  prevailed  over  all 
opposition,  and  the  bold  pioneers  were  ready,  almost  without  exception, 
to  fight  the  British,  whom  they  cordially  hated. 

New  York  was  torn  with  conflicting  opinions.  A  large  portion  of  her 
^substantial  citizens  believed  "  that  the  declaration  of  war  was  neither 
necessary,  nor  expedient,  nor  seasonable,  but,  having  been  constitutionally 
•leclared,  should  be  supported  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  constitutional 
laws."  Great  outrages  were  committed  in  Baltimore  —  upon  law  and 
bumanity,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  press  —  because  of  the  persistent 
and  scathing  opposition  to  the  war  by  one  of  the  Federal  newspapers, 
and  several  valuable  lives  were  lost  in  the  riot  that  ensued.  But  to  the 
lienor  of  New  York  be  it  spoken,  few  and  unimportant  wei-e  the  audible 
murmurs  after  the  news  of  the  positive  actio^j  of  the  government  reached 
the  city.  An  immense  meeting  in  the  Park,  June  24,  with  Colonel 
Henry  Rutgers  president,  and  Colonel  Mariims  Willett  secretary,  unani- 
mously resolved  "to  lay  aside  all  animosity  and  private  bickering,  and 
aid  the  authorities  in  constructing  fortifications  "  ;  also,  to  unite  in  arms 
on  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  defend  the  city  to  the  last 
t-xtremitv. 

The  wealthy  inhabitants  contributed  ma<^nianimously  from  their  private 
purses ;  military  companies  were  oi-gaiiized  and  drilled  ;  men  of  all  trades 
and  avocations  offered  to  lalx)r  on  the  works  of  defense  about  the  city ; 
and  through  individual  enteqjrise  idone  New  York  fitted  out  and  sent 
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to  sea  from  her  port,  within  four  months  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
twenty-six  privateers,  carrying  two  hundred  and  twelve  guns  and  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  men.*  Fortresses  had  been  in 
slow  process  of  erection  in  the  harbor  since  1808.  Governor's  Island  pos- 
sessed a  regular  inclosed  work  of  masonry,  with  a  brick  magazine,  a  fur- 
nace for  heating  balls  red-hot,  barracks,  and  an  inexhaustible  weU  of 
good  water.  The  neighboring  islands  were  fortified,  and  one  or  two  forts 
had  been  projected  in  the  city  itself.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-eiglit 
pieces  of  artillery  were  reported  to  Congress,  December  17,  1811,  as  tit 
for  use ;  and  it  was  stated  that  "  three  thousand  three  hundi*ed  and  two 
artillerists  "  would  be  re([uired  for  their  operation.*  But  it  was  none  the 
less  apparent  that  the  city  and  harl»or  were  but  feebly  prepared  to  resist 
an  attack  from  a  powerful  foe,  and  men  were  employed  without  delay  in 
erecting  new  forts  and  strengthening  those  already  existing. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  formed  at  Washington.  The  buoyant, 
persuasive,  imperious  speaker.  Clay,  and  the  ambitious  and  intrepid 
Calhoun,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  and  but  thirty  years  of  age,  botli 
aspiring  to  leadership,  were  inexhaustibly  supplied  with  ingenious  argu- 
ments in  support  of  aggressive  warfare.  Madison  first  thought  of  aj»- 
pointing  Clay  commander-in-chief;  but  the  brilliant  Kentuckian  was 
unacquainted  with  military  science,  and,  moreover,  was  wanted  at  Wash- 
ington. Of  the  Revolutionary  officers  but  few  survived.  Henry  Dear- 
bom  had  distinguished  himself  under  General  Washington,  been  Secretur}* 
of  War  from  1801  to  1809,  and  since  then  collector  of  the  port  of  lias- 
ton  ;  he  was  sixty-one  years  of  age,  a  laige,  portly  man  of  commanding 
mien,  undoubted  ability,  and  unimpeachable  integrity.  He  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Northwestern  department  Thomas 
Pinckney,  sixty-two  years  of  age,  was  appointed  second  major-general, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  Southern  department  Joseph  Bloomfield, 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey  since  1801,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  who 
was  in  New  York  City  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  in  process  of  erec- 
tion when  the  news  reached  him,  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general ; 
and  William  Hull,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  James  Win- 
chester of  Tennessee,  and  John  Parker  Boyd  of  Massachusetts  were  also 
made  brigadiers. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  at  Detroit  and  Niagara  had  been  determined 
upon  and  openly  avowed  by  Congress,  months  before  the  declaration  of 


^  SmM9lkmHfli«mofUu  CUy  of  New  York  (1S27),  p.  131  ;  Min  BootK$  Hidory  ofAe 
i  4f  iffSw  Ttrk  (1868),  p.  697. 

^ikt  OmporaHtmo/theCUy  of  New  York  for  1868,  pp.  882, 888  ;  Dr,  MUckUrt 
tfOm  tlart^kaUomB,  1808. 
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war.  Thus  the  British  government  had  ample  time  to  put  their  menaced 
province  in  a  state  of  complete  defense,  and  supply  regular  troops  from 
England.  Governor  Hull  was  in  Washington  during  the  spring,  and 
heard  the  subject  freely  discussed  in  official  circles.  He  protested 
against  the  attempt,  without  a  fleet  upon  Lake  Erie,  where  the  British 
had  full  sway.  Solomon  Sibley,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Detroit,  wrote 
an  earnest  and  manly  letter  to  Senator  Thomas  Worthington  of  Ohio, 
requesting  him  to  explain  to  the  President  the  need  of  a  large  force  at 
Detroit  He  said  "  a  scheme  had  been  long  in  agitation,  and  generally 
approved  by  the  Indians,  to  clear  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
of  every  American,  and  in  future  establish  that  river  as  a  boundary." 
He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  attack  would  be  made  by 
the  savages,  whatever  the  result  of  pending  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain,  and  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  government 
to  send  troops  before  May  or  June,  lest  the  important  post  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  whole  line  of  frontier  involved  in  ruin.^ 

Objections  were  made  to  giving  Governor  Hull  the  control  of  the 
anny  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  It  was  said  that  the  people  of  the  region 
had  no  confidence  in  him  —  that  he  was  too  old  and  broken  in  body 
and  nerves  to  conduct  the  multifarious  operations  of  such  a  command. 
He  at  first  declined  the  proposed  honor  and  service.  The  nomination 
was  made  on  the  ground  of  his  valuable  military  experience.  It  was 
opposed,  referred  to  a  committee,  reported  upon  favorably,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  Betum  Jonathan  Meigs,  son  of  the  heroic  Colonel  Meigs 
of  Connecticut,  was  the  governor  of  Ohio  at  this  crisis ;  and  in  response 
to  his  call  for  troops  to  assemble  at  Dayton,  in  April,  men  flocked  thither 
from  every  part  of  the  State,  ambitious  for  distinction  and  eager  for  ac- 
tion. Three  regiments  were  organized,  with  their  field-officers  elected, 
when  Hull  arrived  from  Washington,  May  25.  Duncan  McArthur  was 
oobnel  of  the  first  r^ment,  James  Findlay  of  the  second,  and  Lewis 
GiSB,  then  thirty  years  of  age,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  third. 
General  Wadsworth,  commanding  the  fourth  division  of  Ohio  militia, 
obeyed  with  alacrity  an  order  to  raise  three  companies  of  volunteers.  At 
Urbana  the  moving  army  was  joined  by  a  brave  regiment  of  regulars 
under  James  Miller.  The  entire  month  of  June  was  consumed  by  Hull 
iiid  his  troops  in  toiling  through  the  almost  unbroken  wilderness  towards 
the  Kaomee  country.  They  must  necessarily  cut  a  road  or  pathway  two 
hundred  or  more  miles,  and  causeways  of  logs  had  to  be  constructed 
•croaB  morasses,  and  bridges  thrown  across  considerable  streams.     Block- 

'  LiU§r  9f  SdUy  to  Worthington,  February  26,  1812  ;  Knapp*8  History  of  the  Maumu 
raUf,  pp.  188-187  ;  Baints  French  Revolutimi,  Vol.  II.  p.  368. 
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houses  for  the  protection  of  the  sick  and  of  provision-trains  were  also 
indispensable.  Meanwhile  hostile  Indians  skulked  behind  the  bushes 
and  trees,  watching  every  movement  with  malignant  vigilance. 

The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached  Hull  on  the  second  day  of 
July,  a  few  houi*s  after  his  army  had  moved  from  the  foot  of  the  Maumee 
Bapids  towards  Detroit.  He  had  sent  two  small  vessels  from  that  point 
to  convey  the  sick  and  the  hospital  stores  to  Detroit  by  water ;  he  had 
also  shipped  his  own  baggage  and  that  of  most  of  his  officers,  together 
with  intrenching  tools  and  camp  furniture.  Captain  Hull,  the  son  and 
aid  of  the  governor,  executed  the  order  of  shipment,  and  unfortunately 
included  a  small  trunk  containing  Hull's  commission  and  instructions 
from  the  War  Department,  with  the  complete  muster-rolls  of  the  army 
about  to  invade  Canada ;  and  the  wives  of  three  of  the  officers,  with  thirty 
soldiers  for  their  protection,  were  passengers.  The  messenger  who  con- 
veyed the  government  despatch  to  Hull,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
postmaster  at  Cleveland  by  the  postmaster-general,  was  obliged  to  swim 
all  the  streams  between  Cleveland  and  Maumee  ;  and  thence  pursued  the 
army  to  its  night  encampment,  wliich  he  reached  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  just  as  the  moon  was  rising.  Two  hours  later  the  tfoops 
were  marching  rapidly.  In  the  mean  time  Hull  despatched  a  {Mirty  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Raisin  to  stop  the  vessels  with  their  precious  cai^goes, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  schooner  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
at  Maiden,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the  declaration  of  war  two  days  in 
advance  of  Hull,  and  the  valuable  information,  as  well  as  other  treasures, 
was  appropriated  by  the  enemy.  The  smaller  vessel  with  the  sick  passed 
up  the  more  shallow  channel  on  the  west  side  of  Bois  Blanc  Island,  and 
reached  Detroit  in  safety.  On  the  6th  Colonel  Cass  was  sent  to  Maiden 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  the  baggage  and  prisoners  taken  from  the 
schooner.  On  his  approach  he  was  blindfolded,  and  in  this  condition 
taken  before  Colonel  St  Geoige,  and  treated  courteously.  But  the  de- 
mand was  refused. 

The  British  were  already  erecting  fortifications  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  river  opposite  Detroit,  which  would  seriously  menace  the  fort 
Hull  prepared  with  all  possible  expedition  to  drive  them  away.  After 
great  exertions  in  obtaining  boats  and  canoes,  and  through  a  resort  to 
fltntegj  by  whioh  the  British  hastened  to  defend  another  point,  he  crossed 
in  the  night  to  Canada,  just  above  the  present  town  of  Windsor, 

"Hng  the  .^uerican  flag  on  the  bright  and  lovely  Sabbath  morning  of 
\2^  and  issuing  a  stirring  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants. 
HnU  did  not  push  immediately  forward  and  attack  the  citadel  of 
and  TnHmng  at  Maiden,  as  his  impetuous  young  officers  de- 
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He  had  no  means  of  learning  the  real  strength  of  that  fortified 
poot,  thirteen  miles  below,  which,  from  its  position  on  the  Detroit 
River  near  its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie,  effectually  commanded  the  waters. 
Its  possession  would  soon  become  necessary  for  self-preservation,  as  its 
warriors  infested  the  road  from  Ohio  over  which  provisions  were  to  be 
transported  on  wagons  or  pack-horses  for  the  army  ;  and  yet  failure  was 
probable  unless  he  could  first  provide  his  men  with  battering  cannon, 
and  ladders  of  sufficient  height  and  number  to  scale  the  walls.  This 
gave  the  British  ample  time  to  strengthen  their  garrison.  He  afterwards 
confessed  that  he  took  every  step  under  two  sets  of  fears :  he  dared  not 
act  boldly  lest  his  incompetent  force  be  totally  destroyed,  or  cease  fi*om 
acting  lest  his  uneasy  militia  desert  him  altogether.  While  beseeching 
government  for  reinforcement,  some  of  his  energetic  officers  performed 
daring  exploits  in  the  vicinity.  Four  days  after  he  encamped  on  the 
Canadian  shore,  Fort  Mackinaw,  the  strongest  American  post  in  the 
ooontiy,  situated  upon  an  island  in  Lake  Huron,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  Its  garrison  numbered  only  fifty-seven,  and  its  commandant 
was  first  apprised  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  British  officer,  who  at 
the  head  of  one  thousand  men  demanded  its  surrender.  The  disaster 
completely  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  The  Indians  who  had  been 
oweiawed  by  this  northern  fort  became  more  deadly  hostile,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  apparently  victorious  British  were  eager  to  march  upon 
Detroit  Hull  had  been  the  governor  of  Michigan  for  nine  years,  and, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  danger  and  the  brutal  character  of  the  savages, 
was  appaUed  at  the  situation.  He  expected  a  promised  attack  upon  the 
New  York  frontier  at  Niagara  would  create  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  But 
the  British  commander-in-chief.  Sir  George  Prevost,  and  General  Dear- 
born had  already  agreed  to  sign  an  armistice  for  a  brief  period,  to  take 
effect  on  the  13th  of  August,  in  which  Hull  was  not  included.  And 
no  notice  of  it  was  sent  to  Hull,  otherwise  Detroit  might  have  been  saved. 
Suspecting  the  whole  force  of  the  British  was  about  to  be  directed  against 
him,  Hull  on  the  8th  of  August  ingloriously  retreated  to  Detroit  His 
offioen  of  every  grade  were  angered  with  disappointment,  and  upbraided 
him  with  imbecility  and  even  treachery. 

New  York  had  by  no  means  been  idle  during  these  summer  days. 
While  the  little  invading  army  at  Detroit  was  fostering  terrible  suspicions 
oonceming  its  commander-in-chief,  the  New  York  forces  collected  on  the 
Niagaia  firontier  were  scattered  along  to  guanl  a  line  of  thirty-five  miles. 
"We  have  eleven  cannon  for  all  our  extensive  territory,"  wrote  Major 
John  Lovett  on  the  14th  of  August ;  "  and  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara,  both 
indiiaive,  we  have  less  than  one  thousand  militia." 
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Confronting  them  on  the  Cduadian  shore  was  a  well-appointed  asraj, 
under  the  most  exact  discipline,  and  commanded  by  akillful  and  experi- 
enced officers.  Every  importaiit  eminence  from  Fort  Erie  to  Fort  George, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  was  crowned  witli  a  Iwttery ;  and  a  commanding  pneition 
on  the  heights  of  Queenstown  wa3  every  day  becoming  more  secure  and 
formidable.     AU  this,  together  with  the  mastery  of  the  lakes,  which  gave 

the  British  facilities 
for  crossing  the  river 
i  at  ft  moment's  notice, 
rendered  the  outlook 
extremely  dubious  for 
aggressive  warfare. 

General  Dearborn 
established  himself  in 
the  beginfliog  at 
Greenbush,  opposite 
Albany,  as  Lake 
Champlain  was  the 
great  military  high- 
way to  the  centre  of 
the  Britisli  province, 
and  the  American 
settlements  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake  were 
remote  and  exposed. 
But  he  delayed  prep- 
arations for  the  prop- 
er conduct  of  the 
war  in  all  directions 
through  signing  the 
armistice,  which  he  continued  until  the  29th  of  August  The  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  quite  as  vigilant  as  the  national  government,  bad 
taken  measures  in  the  early  part  of  April  for  enforcing  the  laws  against 
smuggling  on  her  frontiers.  Small  forces  of  infantiy  and  some  aitilluy 
were  stationed  at  various  points.  By  a  general  order  issued  from  the 
War  Department  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  detached  militia  of  K«w  Y<^ 
were  arranged  in  two  divisions  and  eight  brigades.  The  goremor  tt  New 
York  made  herculean  efforts  to  raise  the  quota  of  tbe  State,  vAuch  in 
defect  of  sufficient  regular  troope  was  needed  at  (huw  on  the  Kiignft  ftoB- 
tier ;  and  be  appointed  Stephen  Van  Ben— elaar,  Die-pitaoML  to  &•  diaf 
command.     John  Axmstroo^  bavinir  ■■ 
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mission  to  France,  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  by  the  general  govern- 
ment in  place  of  the  distinguished  Peter  Gansevoort,  who  died,  after  a 
long  and  distressing  illness,  on  the  2d  of  July.  Morgan  Lewis  was  ap- 
pointed quartermaster-general,  Alexander  Smyth  of  Virginia,  inspector- 
general,  and  Thomas  H.  Gushing  of  Massachusetts,  adjutant-general. 
Alexander  Macomb,  of  the  artillery,  was  made  a  colonel,  and  Winfield 
Scott,  then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines  of  Virginia, 
and  Eleazer  Wheelock  Eipley,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
each  received  a  lieutenant-colonelcy. 

Alexander  Macomb,  son  of  Alexander  Macomb  (or  McComb  as  the 
name  is  frequently  written,  the  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  who  pur- 
chased upwards  of  three  and  one  half  million  acres  of  land  resting  upon 
Lake  OAtario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  1792,  and  who  had  six  sons 
in  the  War  of  1812)  was  born  in  the  British  garrison  at  Detroit,  in 
1782,  just  at  the  close  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies ;  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  New  York  in  infancy,  and  reared 
in  the  city.  At  a  school  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  his  military  genius 
and  taste  first  revealed  itself  in  the  organization  and  drilling  of  companies 
among  his  classmates.  At  twenty-three  he  was  captain  of  a  corps  of 
engineers,  and  at  twenty-six  elevated  to  the  rank  of  major.  So  highly 
were  his  attainments  esteemed  that  he  was  employed  at  West  Point 
bjr  the  government  to  compile  a  treatise  on  martial  law.  He  was  thirty 
when  promoted  to  thej  colonelcy,  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  ;  and  six- 
teen years  later  we  shall  find  him  general-in-chief  of  tlie  army  of  tlie 
United  States. 

The  death  of  Vice-President  George  Clinton  at  this  juncture  deprived 
New  York  of  an  able  counselor.  During  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  State,  and  sustained 
with  unshaken  firmness  the  rights  of  the  people.  No  man  was  more 
fiunOiar  with  the  physical  condition  of  New  York,  or  better  understood 
the  difficulties  to  be  avoided  in  attempting  to  defend  her  wild  and  unset- 
tled frontieia.  His  judgment  of  men  and  motives  was  profound,  as  well  as 
Ui  kmywledge  of  the  human  heart.  He  was  to  have  been  nominated  for 
iMlectaon,  and  would  probably  have  served  a  third  term  of  Vice-Presidency 
hi  his  Ufe  been  spared.  He  had  already  presided  over  the  Senate  for 
MWi  jeuB  with  rare  dignity  and  discretion.  He  died  in  office,  at  Wash- 
i^||loi^  on  the  20th  of  April,  1812,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I|  WM  in  tlie  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  During  his  illness  he  was 
a      Sndjy  attended  by  his  son-in-law,  General  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt 

Bnant-govemor  during  Clinton's  eighteen  years'  governor- 
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ship  of  New  York),  who  had  succeeded  his  brotlier,  Giiiieral  Philip  Van 
Cortlandt,  as  member  of  Congress.  The  fiinenil  ceremonies  were  con- 
ducted from  the  Capitol  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  Congress,  and  distinguished  ineu  of  every  profession, 
citizens  aud  strangers,  attending.  The  imposing  procession,  escorted  by 
cavalry,  moved  at  four  o'clock  to  the  Congressional  Cemetery  on  the 
Eastern  brauch  of  the  Potomac,  whei-e  his  remains  were  t«nilei'ly  interred.* 
Van  Cortlandt  wrote  to  his  brother  I'hilip  on  the  2l}d  cen.tunrig  the 
President  for  having  ou  the  previous  (!\'ening  Iieeu  so  "  disrespectful  to  tlio 
memory  of  a  greater  man  than  himself  as  to  sufTer  Mrs.  Madison  to  \va\k' 
her  drawing-room  as  usuaL  It  is  spoken  of  in  all  places,"  he  said.  Un 
the  26th  he  wrote  f^n,  criticising  Madison  in  the  severest  terms  fuv 
sending  a  message  to  Congress  i-ecommending  two  assistants  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  "  on  the  very  Jay  of  the  death  of  the  Vice-President,  and 
while  both  Houses  were  mourning  the  great  loss  of  the  nation.  The  mes- 
sage was  not  suffered  to  be  read  in  either  House."  In  the  same  letter  he 
remarked ;  "  Overtures  were  made  to  me  to  get  Mr.  De  Witt  Clint<jii  to 
consent  to  be  the  Vice-President  under  Mr.  Madison.  This  arrangement 
cannot  nor  will  not  take  place."  * 

'  Over  iha  grave  of  Viw- 
of  whitB  nmrliln  vma  fiwteil, 
l>«ii  of  De  Witt  Cliiitiiii  ;  "  To 
Hr  WHS  a  soMier  aad  Htstestiian 
(■oiioi:il,  iliatinguiBbod  ill  war. 
fulnega,  parity,  and  ability, 
those  of  governor  of  his  nadve 
the  United  SUte».  While  he 
valor  were  the  pride,  the  oma- 
try ;  and  when  be  died  he  left 
•pent  lifci  worthy  of  all  imita- 
*  Oenattl  Pierre  Van  Corf- 
Certlandl,  April  2S,  1S12. 
Van  Cortlandt  at  thii  periuil, 
ly,  throw  macb  lifllit  npon  the 
daoa  at  the  aeat  of  govern- 
ta  Kadiaon,  althongb  one  of 
doting  hia  latr  adminiitration. 
of  Vtoe-Prrtddent  Clinton,  and 
p|kWr-ilO(VaLII.).  Heaub. 
MM,  iriwdled  in  1831 ;  ahe  was 
who  inanlad  tke  aiater  of  Volck  ■ 
jtmnalat^dOamg.  See  pp.  B9. 
Oabwl  Ptern  Van  Cortlandt,  the 
■W,  b  1BS6,  Catharine,  daiightei 
Md  world  M  the  author  and 
dlf  cnatod,  and  who  ranlc^ 


I'r»udeiit ( lintun  am 
braring  thr  iiu)i:ri|>tion,fTuliithp 
llie  niLiiiury  of  Cieorge  Cbuloii. 
of  the  Kfvolutiun,  iiiiiiient  in 
He  fill«l  with  unexuiiplnl  iisi" 
nniong  ntaiiy  uthrr  high  ottii-ns 
State  and  of  Vice  I'reKidc lit  .rf 
lived  Lin  virtue,  wiwloni,  aud 
inu'nt,  and  iiecunty  of  hii  eonii- 
iin  illiuttioiu  example  ofawell- 

I'lndt  lo  Oenerai  Philip  I'liN 
Tbe  li^tten  of  General  Piem' 
I'urefully  preierved  by  the  fanii- 
(■onduct  noii  motives  of  jmliti- 
nient.  He  wan  bitti^ly  oppoHrd 
the  waniieiit  friends  of  Jelfetwil 
He  married Calliarine,  daughter 
was  left  ft  widower  in  1811.  .See 
Hrquently  married  Ann  JJb'ven- 
theilaugbterofJohnSleTeliii'D, 
ert  Peb^     [)auw.  —  Uuturirt 

li>fl(Vol.  11.).  Theirontynou, 
pniHi-iit  I'Piiirietor  of  the  old  historical  manor-buiur,  nmr- 
of  Dr.  Theodorie  Koineyn  Etmk — known  throughout  the 
founder  of  medical  Jurisprudence,  a  tciencc  which  he  sub- 
herever  law  and  justice  are  administered,  with  BlackstUDc, 


Ctiirtan'l  Temb 
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It  was  a  master-stroke  of  policy  rather  thau  the  deliberate  choice  of  a 
good  military  leader^wheu  Stephen  Van  Kensselaer,  a  leading  Federalist, 
and  known  to  be  greatly  opposed  to  the  war,  was  appointed  to  the  major- 
generalship  of  the  detached  militia  of  New  York.  He  was  not  a  military 
man,  but  since  his  country  was  committed  to  the  measure  of  war  he  nobly 
laid  aside  all  party  feeling  and  gave  it  his  hearty  support.  It  was  thought 
the  example  of  a  man  of  such  wealth  and  importance  in  the  State  would 
influence  favorably  the  disaffected.  He  accepted  the  appointment  only  on 
condition  that  his  cousin,  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  adjutant-general  of 
New  York,  and  well  acquainted  with  military  science,  should  accompany 
him  as  his  aid  and  counselor.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  latter 
would  be  the  general,  in  £l  practical  military  point  of  view.  He  was 
some  ten  years  younger  than  the  patroon,  the  son  of  General  Henry 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  wounded  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 
He  was  a  born  soldier.  Before  his  twentieth  birthday  he  raised  a  valiant 
little  company  of  soldiers  in  his  own  county  of  Rensselaer,  and,  with  the 
sacred  commission  of  Washington  in  his  pocket,  led  them  through  a 
dense  Western  wilderness  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  joined  Anthony 
Wayne's  expedition  to  the  Maumee  in  1794.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  troop  and  greatly  admired  and  respected  by  his  superior 
officers  for  his  soldier-like  deportment^ 

Btoon,  and  Grotiiis.  Children  of  Colonel  Pierre  and  Catharine  Bepk  Van  Cortlandt :  1 .  Cath- 
arine Theresa  Romeyn,  married  Rev.  John  Rutlierford  Matthews ;  2.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt, 
died  October  16,  1879;  3.  Romeyn  Beck,  died  Marrh  1,  1843;  4.  James  Stevenson  ;  5. 
Tbeodoric  RonH'yn,  died  August  11,  1880 ;  6.  Anne  Stvvenson  ;  7.  Philip,  died  October  10, 
1858.  Maria,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Vice-President  Clinton,  was  with  her  father  at  the 
time  of  hia  death.  She  subsequently  married  Dr.  Stephen  Beekman,  who  was  appointed  a 
HQT^^eon  of  the  United  States  army  under  Dearborn,  at  Greenbush.  He  wrote  to  General 
Van  Cortlandt,  Ausrist  11,  1812:  "I  am  sickened  with  campaigning — living  in  tow-cloth 
houses  ;  and  the  m.nle  of  operating,  sending  soldiers  utf  in  small  detachments,  and  not  half 
foand  with  clothing  or  ammunition,  so  that  the  Britishers  may  have  no  trouble  in  taking  them 
and  sending  the  officers  home  on  parole  of  honor,  disgusts  me  with  the  service,  and  I  am  de- 
tennined  to  resign."  —  Family  Archives, 

*  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian.  He  was  at  one  time  parad- 
ing his  fiunous  sorrel  troop  near  the  quarters  of  General  Wilkinson  on  the  Wabash  River.  It 
was  just  prior  to  s  contemplated  action  with  the  Indians  in  1 794  ;  he  had  Iteen  exercising 
his  mm  upon  every  description  of  service,  whether  the  land  was  cleared  or  wooded,  broken 
or  smooth,  and  they  were  taught  to  consider  no  obstacle  impassable  without  a  fair  trial. 
Gsnenl  Wilkinson  was  looking  on,  and,  wishing  to  test  the  metal  of  the  youthful  officer,  cried 
oat,  jnst  ss  the  troop  came  to  a  halt,  facing  a  stone  wall  which  surroucded  his  fine  garden, 
**  Charge  ! "  In  an  instant  the  spurs  touched  Van  Rensselaer's  finely  stning  horse  that  stood 
with  hb  neck  proudly  arched,  and  with  a  flying  leap,  the  result  of  muscular  energy  that 
voqM  have  unseated  a  careless  rider,  he  cleared  the  wall,  followed  by  the  whole  troop,  scam- 
pmng  over  the  Tcgetsbles  and  demolishing  every  growing  thing  in  their  progress.  Having 
prompted  this  ruinous  result  to  the  fruits  of  a  summer's  industry  and  care  by  his  own  man- 
date, shbough  he  oerer  supposed  the  cavalry  would  pass  the  high  encloeure,  Wilkinson 
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I  post.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  charming  in  conversation.  fiUl  of 
anecdote,  and  an  acknowledged  wit.  He  wrote,  upon  iiis  arrival  at  Og- 
densbui^:  "If  flying  through  air,  water,  mud,  brush,  over  hills,  dales, 
meadows,  swamps,  on  wheels  or  horseback,  and  getting  a  man's  ears 
gnawed  off  with  mosquitoes  and  gallintppers,  make  a  soldier,  then  I  have 
seen  service."     He  accompanied  the  two  Van  Renaselaers  on  a  tour  of 

Linspection  along  the  Niagara  Kiver  from  Ijike  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario.     He 

E  spoke  of  the  one  little  brig  Oneida  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  "  which  could  be 

r  burned  at  any  hour  if  the  British  chose, "  and  uf  tlie  reception  given  Van 
Eensaelaer  by  its  brave  commander,  Melaiictlioii  Taylor  Woolsey,  of  New 
York.  This  vessel  had  recently 
been   attacked   hy   five   Hrilish 

^'Vessels  lai^er  than  herself,  but 
Y  landing  part  of  her  guns  and 

Bestsblisbing  a  battery  on  shore, 
where  two  hundreil  soldiers  were 
tationed,  she  succeeded  in  Ijeat- 
;  them  off.     On  one  occasion 

Bthe  little  inspecting  party  were 
mpelled  to  seek  shelter  at  mid- 

*  sight  in  a  deserted  house.  Lov- . 
ett  said :  "  We  placed  our  gen- 
eral on  the  table  about  four  anrl 
a  half  feet  long,  crooked  up  his 
legs,  borrowed  a  tliick  blanket 
of  a  soldier,  and  covered  him  up 
quite  comfortably.  The  colonel 
tien  laid  down  upon  two  boards 
in  hia  great^coat ;  I  selected  a  large  Dutch-oven,  as  the  thought  struck 
me  it  would  be  the  safest  retreat  from  the  vermin.  Rut  how  to  get  in 
it  I  knew  not.  I  finally  took  a  wiile  board,  placed  an  end  in  the  mouth 
of  the  monstrous  oven,  laid  myself  on  the  board,  and  bade  the  sergeayit 
of  the  guaM  raise  up  the  other  end  and  push  me  into  the  oven  —  and 
in  I  went  like  a  pig  on  a  wooden  shovel ;  and  there  I  staid  and  had  one 
of  the  loveliest  night's  rest  of  my  life." 

Van  Bensselaer  decided  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Lewiston  Heights, 
opposite  the  British  works  at  Queenstown,  and  had  hardly  established 
hia  new  headquarters  when  intelligence  of  the  annistice  arrived-  It  thus 
liecame  necessary  to  confer  with  the  British  general,  Sheaffe,  concerning 
the  details  of  that  agreement  and  the  government  of  the  armies  on  the  , 
Niagara  River  during  its  continuance.    Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer, 
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in  full  milltaiy  costume,  crossed  into  Canada  with  a  flag  of  truce.  He 
was  courteoosly  received  at  British  headquarters.  To  the  proposition 
that  no  troops  should  move  from  that  district  to  join  General  Brock, 
wlio  had  gone  to  reinforce  the  British  army  opposite  Detroit,  SheafTe 
readily  assented.  But  when  the  audacious  American  colonel  insisted 
upon  the  uiie  of  Lake  Ontario  as  a  public  highway,  in  common  with  the 
British  themselves,  for  purposes  of  transportation,  the  demand  was  un- 
equivocally refused.  Van  Kensselaer  said:  "Then  there  can  be  no 
armistice,  our  negotiation  is  at  an  end.  General  Van  Kensselaer  will 
take  the  responsibility  upon  himself  of  preventing  your  detaching  troops 
from  this  district"  The  officers  all  rose  tu  their  feet:  "Sir,  you  take 
high  ground  I "  said  Sheaffe,  with  his  hand  upon  the  hUt  of  his  sword. 
"  I  do,  sir,  and  will  maintain  it,"  replied  Van  Rensselaer,  striking  tlie 
same  hostile  attitude ;  "  but,''  addressing  himself  decidedly  to  Sheafle, 
"  yuu  dare  not  detach  ^he  troops  I "  Kot  another  word  was  uttered. 
After  walking  the  room  for  a  few  moments  the  general  said,  "  Be  seated, 
and  excuse  me."  He  withdrew  with  his  officers,  but  presently  returned, 
and  politely  remarked,  "  Sir,  from  amicable  considerations  I  grant  you 
the  use  of  the  waters."    Thus  the  interview  closed. 

This  successful  effort  at  diplomacy  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Americana.  The  roads  were  impassable,  especially  for  heavy  cannon,  and 
tlie  much  needed  supplies  for  the  army  collected  at  Oswego  could  be  ob- 
taiued  only  by  water,  thus  were  not  likely  to  reach  their  destination 
so  long  as  the  highway  of  the  lake  was  beset  by  a  triumphant  enemy. 
An  express  was  quickly  on  the  wing,  and  Colonel  Feuwick  at  Oswego 
ordered  forward  with  all  possible  haste ;  the  cannon  and  military  stores 
were  shipped  to  Fort  Niagara,  and  thence,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
enemy,  deposited  safely  at  the  camping-ground.  General  Van  RensBelaer 
was  also  enabled  to  use  this  advantage  for  another  purpose  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  country.  He  sent  an  express  to  Ogdensburg  for  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  nine  schooners  to  Sackett's  Harbor.  These  hod  been 
imprisoned  at  that  place,  and  were  desired  for  gunboats,  into  which  tbey 
coidd  be  changed  for  active  Berrioe  as  the  most  expeditious  method  of 
preparing  a  fleet  of  war  to  obtain  oonunand  of  the  vaten  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  brief  exhilantion  of  the  wmy  over  Yao  Benneket'a  triampl:^ 
swiftly  turned  into  the  deepest  gloom.  News  came  of  the  capitulation  o^ 
Hull  at  Detroit,  a  disaster  which  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  general  mutiti^ 
among  the  New  York  forces.  Erelong,  on  the  26tli  of  the  satn^ 
month.  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  goveraor  of  Lower  Canada,  at  tlae 
head  of  his  troopR.  was  seen  on  the  opposite  shore  of  th«  Niagara  Biver^legj 
than  one  fourth  of  a  DuJe  disUut,  jtainding  Hull  and  his  Amurican  aui\die( 
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pompously  along  the  heights  of  Queenstown,  in  full  view  of  the 
American  camp  at  Lewiston.  On  the  following  morning  the  prisoners 
were  embarked  for  Montreal  and  Quebec  to  be  made  a  public  spectacle. 
**  Seated  in  an  old  ragged,  open  carriage,  Hull  was  drawn  through  the 
fltieets  of  Montreal,  and  thus  exhibited  as  a  rare  show  to  the  natives 
assembled." 

**  Why  did  Hull  surrender  ? "  was  the  question  upon  every  lip.  The 
war  party  of  the  country,  mortified  at  this  speedy  termination  of  an 
attempt  to  make  a  conquest  of  Canada,  and  thus  humiliate  Great  Britain, 
made  the  unhappy  Hull  the  scapegoat  of  everybody's  blunders,  accusing 
him,  as  did  his  officers  under  him,  of  cowardice  or  treachery.  But  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  were  very  great,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
wliether  under  any  officer  much  Canadian  ground  could  have  been  gained. 
Block's  vigilance  had  secured  Fort  Mackinaw  before  its  commander  had 
been  apprised  of  the  declaration  of  war ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  im- 
politic armistice  in  contemplation,  the  same  British  officer  had  withdrawn 
a  laige  body  of  troops  from  Niagara  and  hastened  to  Detroit.  The 
Indians  of  the  whole  region  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  the  cunning 
Itoomseh  and  his  savage  warriors  guarded  the  road  from  Ohio  to  inter- 
eept  reinforcements  and  supplies.  A  detachment  sent  by  Hull  to  the  aid 
of  Gaptain  Brush  at  the  river  Raisin  with  men,  flour,  and  cattle  from 
Ohio  for  the  army,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  totally  routed.  The 
Mil-bag  was  captured,  and  Brock  by  the  means  came  into  possession 
of  the  knowledge  needful  to  overwlielm  Detroit.  He  crossed  the  river, 
mid  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  post.  Hull  doubted 
4h  ability  to  sustain  a  siege  with  his  meager  force,  and  supplies  fast 
"ADunishing.  The  British  were  already  in  the  town,  advancing  toward 
tha  fort  in.  solid  column,  twelve  deep.  A  dark  and  fiendish  war-cloud 
hnig  upon  every  side,  and  the  British  general  had  significantly  remarked 
ia  his  note, "  The  Indians  who  have  attached  themselves  to  my  troops 
vBl  be  beyond  my  control  the  moment  the  contest  begins." 

Hull  shuddered  at  the   prospect  of  consigning  the  innocent  inhabi- 

^Mb  of  the  town  and  country,  who  thronged  the  fort  for  protection,  to 

ilrtttities  from  which  the  stoutest  heart  would  turn  with  sickening 

■•Wr.    His  daughter  and  her  children  were  there,  and  the  wives  and 

^ttldien  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Detroit;  also  clei^men  and 

^'QA-oombatants.      Believing  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  it  seemed  crimi- 

^latiier  than  brave  to  sacrifice  so  much  human  life.     He  was  pacing 

^parade  backward  and  forward  in  acute  mental  agony,  when  a  cannon- 

'  bounded  into  the  fort,  killing  instantly  Captain  Hancks  of  Fort 

ddniiw^  lieutenant  Sibley,  and  Dr.  Beynolds,  who  bad  accompanied 
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Huirs  sick  from  Maumee  to  Detroit  —  besides  wounding  several  others. 
Women  were  bespattered  with  blood  and  quickly  carried  to  the  bomb-proof 
vault  for  safety.     A  moment  later  the  white  flag  was  raised. 

The  capitulation  included  the  detachments  of  Cass  and  McArthur,  the 
command  and  convoy  under  Brush  at  the  Baisin,  and  indeed  the  whole 
territory  of  Michigan.  Cass  and  McArtbur,  with  three  hundred  men,  had 
been  sent  to  endeavor  by  a  circuitous  route  to  open  communication  with 
Brush  ;  but  getting  entangled  in  a  swamp,  with  nothing  to  eat  for  two 
days  but  a  few  potatoes  and  green  pumpkins,  they  returned  to  Detroit 
just  as  affairs  had  reached  the  crisis.  Their  wrath  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  They  were  brave  and  capable  officers,  and  unwilling  to 
consider  themselves  beatea  The  whole  army  was  in  a  fury  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  surrender  was  particularly  hard  on  the  fresh  troops  who 
had  not  yet  come  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  enemy's  guns. 

Immediately  upon  Hull's  exchange  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for 
treason,  cowardice,  and  neglect  of  duty ;  acquitted  of  the  first,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  shot  for  the  last  two.  He  was  pardoned,  however,  by  the 
President,  but  dismissed  the  service. 

While  Hull  stood  doubting  whether  he  should  err  on  the  side  of 
humanity  or  valbr,  hemmed  in  by  a  foe  of  unknown  strength  upon  all 
sides,  the  site  of  what  is  now  Michigan  Avenue  in  the  wonderful  city  of 
Chicago,  was  the  scene  of  a  shocking  massacre.  Fort  Dearborn,  built  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  1804  near  the  junction  of  the  Chicago 
River  and  Lake  Michigan,  was  garrisoned  by  fifty-four  men  under  Cap- 
tain Nathan  Heald.  It  was  a  solitary  post  in  the  vast  wilderness,  far 
from  the  frontiers,  and  Hull  ordered  its  evacuation  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  fate  of  Fort  Mackinaw ;  the  message  was  conveyed  from  Fort  Wayne 
by  a  Pottawatomie  chief  who  was  on  amicable  terms  with  John  Einzie, 
the  first  white  settler  of  Chicago.^    The  garrison  were  directed  to  march 

^  The  Indians  said  "  the  first  white  man  who  settled  here  was  a  negro "  —  raferring  to 
Jean  Baptist  Point  au  Sable,  a  mulatto  from  St.  Domingo,  who  boilt  a  little  house  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Chicago  River,  opposite  the  fort,  in  1796 ;  the  same  dwelling  which  Mr. 
Kinzie  subsequently  enlai^ged  and  occupied  for  many  years  with  his  young  famUy,  enjoying 
the  friendship,  trade,  and-confidence  of  the  Indians.  He  planted  some  fine  Lombardy  poplan 
in  front,  and  cultivated  a  garden  and  orchard  in  the  rear.  John  Rinzie  was  bom  in  Qnebw 
in  1763.  He  was  the  only  offspring  of  his  mother's  second  marriage.  His  father  died  while 
lie  was  an  infant,  and  his  mother  married  a  third  time,  and  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
lemoved  to  New  York  City.  At  ten  years  of  age  young  Rinzie  was  placed  in  a  school  at 
'V^lUamsbaig ;  but  he  ran  away  after  a  short  period,  and  reached  Quebec.  He  became  a 
trader,  and  established  numerous  trading-houses.  In  1800  he  married  the  widow  of  Colonel 
MoKillap,  a  British  officer  killed  at  Fort  Miami,  on  the  Maumee  River,  at  the  time  of  Wayne's 
appeannoe  there  in  1794.  Her  daughter  was  the  young  wife  of  lieutenant  Helm.  Throe 
ehildrai  were  with  her  in  the  boat  on  the  day  of  the  massacre,  John  H.  Rinzie,  Robert  A. 
Kiniie^  and  a  daughter  who  became  the  wife  of  General  David  Hunter.  ~  Limmg. 
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tfaroagh  the  woods  to  Fort  Wa3me,  and  thence  to  Detroit.  The  friendly 
Indian  messenger  warned  Captain  Heald  against  the  perilous  undertaking. 
The  savages  all  through  the  Western  country  were  restless,  sullen,  and 
blood-thirsty.  Mr.  Kinzie  remonstrated.  The  younger  officers  in  the 
fort,  Lieutenant  Helm,  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Kinzie,  and  Ensign  Bonan, 
urged  their  commander  to  remain,  strengthen  the  fort,  and  defy  the 
Indians  until  relief  could  reach  them.  But  Heald  said  he  must  obey 
orders.    Thus  arrangements  were  made  for  departure. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  same  bright  morning  that  Detroit  was  sur- 
rendered, the  gate  of  the  Chicago  fort  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
Uttle  mournful  procession  emerged,  and  slowly  moved  in  an 
easterly  direction  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  heroic  Mrs. 
Heald  rode  a  handsome  horse  by  the  side  of  her  husband ;  Mrs.  Helm 
a^d  the  other  ladies  were  also  mounted.  Captain  Wells,  Mrs.  Heald's 
uncle,  who  had  married  an  Indian  princess  and  been  made  a  chief  among 
the  Miamis,  galloped  across  the  country  witli  a  few  of  his  tribe  to  assist 
in  defending  the  fort ;  but,  finding  himself  too  late,  he  could  only  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  doomed  party  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
slaughter.  Mr.  Kinzie  was  also  present,  hoping  by  his  personal  influence 
to  soften,  if  he  could  not  avert,  the  impending  blow.  His  family  were  in 
a  boat  in  charge  of  a  friendly  Indian.  As  the  travelers  neared  the 
sand-hills  between  the  prairie  and  the  beach,  tbeir  escort  of  treacherous 
Pottawatoniies,  under  Blackbird,  filed  to  the  right  and  disappeared  behind 
the  little  hillocks.  In  the  next  breath  they  conmienced  an  assault.  It 
was  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  short  and  desperate,  a  life-and-death  strug- 
gle—  a  battle  in  the  open  field  —  fifty-four  soldiers,  twelve  civilians,  and 
four  or  five  women,  fighting  full  five  hundred  Indian  warriors.  Captain 
Wells  said  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Heald,  as  he  saw  the  nature  of  the  conflict, 
"  We  have  not  the  slightest  chance  for  life,"  and  dashed  forward  to  fight 
with  the  rest,  while  his  cowardly  Miamis  fled  over  the  prairies  and  away 
as  if  the  evil  spirit  was  at  their  heels.  A  fiendish  young  savage  sprang 
into  a  wagon  in  which  were  twelve  children,  and  tomahawked  them  all ! 
Captain  Wells  saw  the  bloody  deed,  and  was  ofi*  towards  the  Indian  en- 
campment with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind,  exclaiming,  "  If  that  is  their 
giune,  butchering  women  and  children,  I  '11  kill  too."  Swift-footed  war- 
rion  pursued  and  shot  him.^  Knowing  the  temper  and  practices  of  the 
savages  well,  he  taunted  them  after  he  fell  with  tlie  most  insulting  epi- 
thets in  order  to  provoke  them  to  kill  him  instantly,  and  thus  to  escape 

1  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Captain  William  Wells  whose  life  was  as  romantic  and  heroic  as 
ita  termination  wea  tragic,  manied  in  1821,  Judgi*  .Tames  Woleott,  a  resident  of  Mauniee 
qsij  from  18S6  until  bis  Oeath  in  1873. 
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Ijeing  reserved  for  the  torture,  in  vvliicli  he  succeeded.  A  tuinahcawk  wjis 
plunged  into  his  head,  his  heait  was  cut  out,  and  a  poll  ion  of  ii  eaten 
with  exuberant  delight.  Mrs.  Heald  received  seven  bullet-wounds  ;  but, 
although  faint  and  bleeding,  she  managed  to  keep  her  saddle.  The  Indi- 
ans wished  to  save  her  horse,  and  onlv  aimed  at  the  rider.  Dr.  Van 
Voorhees,  a  brilliant  young  Xew  York  sui-geon  from  Fishkill,  was  anion^' 
the  slain  ;  also  the  brave  Ensign  Eonan,  who  wielded  his  swoixl  to  the 
last.  Mrs.  Helm  had  a  deadly  strife  with  a  stalwart  savage  who  struck 
at  her  with  a  tomahawk.  She  sprang  aside,  receiving  the  blow  in  her 
shoulder;  at  the  siime  instant  she  seized  him  about  the  neck  and  tried  to 
grasp  his  scalping-knife,  which  hung  in  a  sheath  by  his  side.  While  thu.s 
struggling  she  was  dragged  fi*oni  her  antagonist  by  another  savage,  who 
bore  her,  despite  her  desperat<j  resistance,  to  the  margin  of  the  lake  and 
threw  her  in,  but  held  her  so  that  she  could  not  di-own.  She  ]»resenily 
perceived  that  she  was  supported  by  a  friendly  hand.  It  Wius  a  rliief  who 
had  saved  her.  When  the  firing  ceased  he  conducted  her  to  the  jn-jiirie, 
where  she  met  her  step- father,  ^Ir.  Kinzie,  and  heanl  that  her  husliand 
was  safe.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  soldiei's  fought  desj>erately,  and  suppos- 
ing that  all  prisonei-s  were  ixjserved  for  tortui-e,  suflered  hei-self  t«i  1k! 
literally  cut  in  pieces.  Mi*s.  Holt,  whose  husband  was  seveivly  wounded 
in  the  l>egiiniing,  received  fi-om  him  his  swoi-d,  and  used  it  so  skillfully 
while  a  half-dozen  warriors  were  all  trying  at  once  to  dismount  her  and 
secure  her  high-spirited  horse,  that  other  Indians  shouted,  "Don't  hurt 
her!"  She  suddenly  wheeled  her  horse  and  rode  furiously  over  the 
prairie,  but  was  checked  by  the  savages;  and  while  three  of  theni.enga;;eil 
her  in  front,  a  jM^werful  fellow  seized  her  by  the  neck  and  dnjggeii  her 
backward  to  the  ground.  She  was  earned  into  ca]>tivity,  but  afterwanls 
ransomed.  The  wounded  captives  were  nearly  all  scalped  after  Captain 
Heald  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a  surrender.  Mrs.  Heald  hersiilf 
escaped  scalping  in  this  last  horrible  moment  only  through  the  intei*ces- 
aioQ  of  Mrs.  Kinzie,  who  sent  a  trusty  Indian  servant  to  tjtfer  a  mule  as 
a  ransom, and  the  Indian  increased  the  bribe  with  two  bottle.^  of  whiskey. 
As  this  was  more  than  her  beautiful  scalp  would  bring  at  Maltlen.  .<he  was 
teleaded,  and  concealed  in  Mra.  Kinzie's  l)oat  from  the  avaricious  eyes  of 
other  acalp-hunters.  All  the  civilians  were  killed  except  Mr.  Kinzie  and 
his  sons,  all  the  officers  except  Ca]>tiiin  Heahl  and  Lieutenant  Helm,  two 
tjldids  or  more  of  the  soldiers,  and  twelve  ehildron.  The  prist >nei>s  were 
Svided  among  their  captors.^ 

'^  Or.  John  Cooper  of  New  York,  a  nutivi*  of  Fishkill,  wus  tht*  iiiinuHli.ih'  ]tn'(liti>sM)r  of 
^vi  Yooriieei  at  Port  Dearborn.     TIk'V  wrn*  rlnMniateti,  and  when  Dr.  (*on|ifr  rv^^i^ned, 
,  Dr.  Van  VoorheeB  was  appointed  in  Im  stead. 
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On  the  day  after  the  massacre  the  fort  was  burned,  and  the  site  of 
Chicago  left  in  desolation  for  the  next  four  years.  Blackbird  and  his 
savage  horde  pressed  immediately  towards  Fort  Wayne  and  Fort 
HarrisoD  on  the  Wabash,  encouraged  by  private  emisaaries  from 
TecuiBseh,  who  was  strong  iu  the  hope  of  establishing  a  confederacy  for 
the  complete  expulsion  of  the  white  inhabitants  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio  River,  the  principal  tribes  of  the  region  liaving  already  united. 

It  was  a  black  day  For  New  York  when  intelligence  of  tliese  several  dis- 
asters reached  the  city — Fort  Mackinaw  ami  Detroit  surrendered,  Chicago 
annihilated,  and  the  remaining  strongholds  in  Oliio  beleaguered !  The 
folly  of  the  War  Department  in  commencing  hostile  operations  before  ob- 
taining  control  of  the  lakes  was  apparent,  licgrets  were  of  no  use  in  the 
emei^ncy.  The  mischief  was  to  be  remedied.  New  York  must  strain 
every  nerve,  or  devastating  war  would  cross  her  borders.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  profoundly  agitated.  Sparsely  settled  Ohio  heaved  like  a  storm- 
smitten  ocean  in  its  wrath,  and  men  of  e\ery  class  and  condition  in  life 
flocked  to  the  recruiting  atiitions  and  oflei-ed  their  services.  Before  the 
1st  of  October,  Kentucky  I 
had  more  than  seven  thou-  [ 
suid  of  her  sons  in  the  I 
field.  Gen.  William  Henry  I 
Harrison,  governor  of  Indi-  I 
ana,  was  assigned  to  the  | 
chief  command. 

Tiie    great    inland    seas  I 
were   of    the    first    con: 
quence,     A  na\y  must  be  I 
created  upon  them.     But 
how  ?    Could  ships  be  built 
in  a  newly  settled  country, 
where  nothing  could  l>e  suji- 
plied  but  timber  ?     Every- 
thing else   would   have  to 
be  transported  from  Alba- 
ny  at   vast    expense,   and  j 
much  of  the  way  through 

the     original      wilderness.  CtpWin  ihk  chwiK<r. 

And  how  could  "war-vessels  be  launcheit  iii^iii  waters  controlled  by  tlie 
enemy  ?  Colonel  Solomon  Van  licnsselaiT's  masterly  diplomacy  enabled 
the  government  to  begin  the  herculean  enterprise,  (.'uptaiu  Isaac 
Chauncey,  at  U|,e  head  of  th<'  \iw  Yurk  luivy-yanl,  and  one  of  tlie  best 
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practical  seamea  of  his  time,  was  commissioned  (August  31)  to  the  chief 
command  over  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  with  directions  to  superintend  the 
forming  of  a  navy.  He  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  post,  energetic,  fear- 
less, industrious,  and  his  experience  as  commander  of  the  merchant-vessels 
of  John  Jacob  Astor  on  several  successful  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  as 
well  as  his  conspicuous  gallantry  in  naval  engagements  off  Tripoli,  and 
elsewhere,  inspired  public  confidence.  Within  a  week  he  sent  Henry 
Eckford,  the  famous  New  York  ship-builder,  with  forty  ship-carpenters 
to  Lake  Ontario.  Others  soon  followed.  Commander  Woolsey  was  or- 
dered to  purchase  for  immediate  use  the  merchant-schooners  which  had 
come  from  Ogdensburg,  as  before  mentioned,  and  these  were  transformed 
into  war- vessels  with  marvelous  expedition  and  skill.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, one  hundred  officers  and  seamen,  with  guns  and  other  munitions 
of  war  left  New  York  for  Sackett's  Harbor.  Chauncey  arrived  there  in 
person  on  the  6th  of  October.^ 

To  create  a  fleet  upon  Lake  Erie,  separated  from  Lake  Ontario  by  the 
impassable  cataract  of  Niagara,  vessels  must  be  constructed  on  its 
shores ;  and  Chauncey  sent  Jesse  Duncan  Elliott,  a  young  naval 
lieutenant  of  thirty,  to  choose  a  point  for  a  dock-yard  (with  the  advice  of 
General  Van  Rensselaer)  and  to  purchase  any  number  of  merchant- vessels 
or  boats  that  might  be  converted  into  ships  of  war  or  gunboats,  and  build 
others.  The  work  was  going  forward  briskly  at  Black  Rock,  two  miles  l)el<»w 
Buffalo,  when,  on  the  8th  of  October,  two  British  vessels,  the  Detroit  ami 
the  Caledonia,  appeared  in  front  of  Fort  Erie,  and  Elliott  resolvetl  \x\nn\ 
their  capture.    Tliat  very  day  a  detachment  of  seamen  for  service  under 
him  had  arrived  from  New  York  City.    They  were  unarmed,  but  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Winfield  Scott,  who  was  stationed  with  the  artilleiT 

Oct.  ••  * 

at  Black  Rock,  borrowed  pistols,  swords,  and  sabres  for  their 
use,  and  an  expedition  consisting  of  one  hundred  men  divided  equally  in 
two  boats,  embarked  in  strict  silence  at  midnight  and  passed  into  the 
gloom,  returning  three  hours  later,  having  in  the  interim  surprised  and 
captured  both  vessels.  "  In  less  than  ten  minutes,"  wrote  Elliott,  "  I  hud 
the  prisoners  all  seized,  the  topsails  sheeted  home,  and  the  vessels  under 
weigh."  The  Detroit  was  a  prize  captured  by  the  British  at  Detroit  when 
Hull  surrendered.  She  was  retaken  by  the  boat  conducted  by  Elliott  in 
person,  assisted  by  Isaac  Roach,  lieutenant  of  artillery ;  but  grounding, 
was  burned  to  prevent  recapture.  The  Caledonia,  of  two  guns,  with  a 
oaigo  of  furs  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars^  was  captured  by 
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the  second  boat  under  Sailing-master  Watts,  assisted  by  Captain  Nathan 
Towson,  and  was  brought  off  in  triumph.  This  vessel  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  American  navsd  force  on  Lake  £rie.  Several  of  the  residents  of 
Buffalo  were  engaged  in  the  brilliant  exploit.  The  display  of  lights  to 
illuminate  the  return  of  the  victors,  together  with  the  shouts  of  the  citi- 
zens, called  every  British  officer  and  soldier  to  his  post. 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  stationed  along  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver  were 
reinforced  largely  from  the  New  York  militia ;  and  they  were  not  idle, 
although  no  very  important  service  was  performed  in  that  quarter  during 
the  remainder  of  1812.  Bloomfield  guarded  the  approaches  into  New 
York  through  Lake  Champlain,  with  a  command  of  regulars.  Smyth, 
also  of  the  regular  army,  and  at  that  time  inspector-general,  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Buffalo.  Van  Bensselaer  had  been  charged  with  the  invasion 
of  Canada ;  but  he  had  not  hitherto  been  provided  with  sufficient  support 
to  justify  courting  a  battle.  He  endeavored  in  vain  to  counsel  with 
Smyth,  who,  being  an  aspirant  for  the  chief  command,  did  not  relish 
obedience  to  a  militia  general  Van  Bensselaer  thought  Smyth's  conduct 
engendered  a  spirit  of  insubordination  fatal  to  the  harmony  and  concert  of 
military  movements.  But  his  army  clamored  to  be  led  against  the  enemy, 
and  he  was,  moreover,  satisfied  that  the  proper  time  for  invading  Canada 
had  arrived.  On  the  10th  of  October  he  made  arrangements  to 
assail  Queenstown  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  was  assigned  to  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Bensselaer, 
which  gave  umbrage  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army.  During 
the  evening  thirteen  large  boats  were  brought  down  from  Gill's  Creek, 
two  miles  above  Niagara  Falls,  and  placed  in  the  river  at  Lewiston  land- 
ing, imder  cover  of  intense  darkness.  In  the  midst  of  a  furious  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  six  hundred  troops  stood  at  the  place  of  embarkation  with 
Solomon  Van  Bensselaer  at  their  head.  Lieutenant  Sims,  who  had  been 
selected  to  command  the  flotilla,  entered  the  foremost  boat  and  dis- 
appeared. He  had  taken  nearly  all  the  oars  with  him,  thus  the  other 
boats  could  not  follow !    They  waited  for  him  to  discover  his  mistake 

mud  return,  but  in  vain.  He  moored  his  boat  upon  the  other  side,  and 
fled. 

The  storm  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  preparations  were  made  for  the 
aeoond  attempt  at  invasion.     The  boats  remained  two  days  in  full 
view  of  the  British,  who  supposed  their  appearance  a  feint,  and 
that  they  were  intended  to  carry  an  armament  down  the  river  against  Fort 
George. 

To  render  success  more  certain,  Smyth  agreed  to  furnish  an  additional 
number  of  boats,  and  to  cross  the  river  himself  with  seven  hundred  resu- 
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lars,  and  attack  Foil  George  at  a  preconcerted  moment.*  The  embarka- 
tion took  place  just  alter  midnight,  but  Smjlh  failed  to  perform  either 
promise.  The  thirteen  boats  were  not  able  to  carry  more  than  about  one 
half  of  the  troops,  and  three  of  the  thirteen  missed  their  destination. 
The  watchful  enemy  discovered  the  approach  of  the  Americans  by  the 
sound  of  their  oars,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  them  from  the  top  of  the 
bank.  Lovett,  Van  Rensselaer's  secretary,  was  in  charge  of  the  eighteen- 
gun  batter}'  on  the  heights  of  Lewiston,  the  balls  of  which  were  to  pass 
over  the  heads  of  tlie  assaulting  piirty,  and  he  prom})tly  aiLSwered  the  first 
volley  of  musketry,  which  causeil  the  enemy  to  turn.  It  being  dark,  he 
stooped  close  to  the  gun  to  observe  his  aim,  and  when  it  was  suddenly 
discharged  the  concussion  so  injured  his  ears  that  he  never  recovered  his 
hearing.  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  was  the  first  man  to  spring  as]iore,'on 
a  large  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  as  soon  as  his  troops  had  landed, 
the  bfjats  were  sent  back  for  the  remainder  of  the  six  hundred  and  fortv 
men  detailed  for  the  battle. 

"  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,"  wrote  General  Wilkinson  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  "  formed  under  a  very  warm  fire,  climbed  the  bank  and 
routed  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  without  tiring  a  gun." 
Within  a  few  moments  after  the  landing.  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  was 
riddled  with  balls  and  disabled,  but  with   great  presence  of  mind   he 
ordered  John  Ellis  Wool,  then  a  young  captain  of  twenty-four,  already 
wounded  and  bleeding  but  eager  for  action,  to  pursue  the  enemy  with  all 
possible  speed  and  storm  the  fort,  explaining  to  him  by  what  route  he 
could  avoid  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery.    The  daring  object  was  gal- 
lantly accomplished,  and  the  enemy  driven  down  the  hill  in  even-  direc- 
tion ;  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  American  flag  was  planted  on  the 
British   works.     In  this  remarkable  combat  not  a  single  officer  was 
engaged  of  higher  rank  than  a  captain.     Chrystie,  of  the  regular  army, 
the  second  in  command  of  the  expedition,  was  in  one  of  three  boats  that, 
miasing  their  way  on  the  river,  \^'ere  drifted  by  the  eddies  back  to  the 
New  York  shore  and  he  had  not  yet  arrived  upon  the  field.    Fenwick,  com- 
tnder  of  the  flying  artillery,  was  wounded  on  the  passage.    The  valiant 
ttenantSk  Gansevoort  and  Randolph  of  the  artiller}*,  led  the  way  up 
iMutein,  and  Miyor  Stephen  Lush,  Van  Rensselaer's  aid,  brought  up 
"Hli  oiders  to  shoot  down  the  first  man  who  ofiered  to  give  way. 
^lodk,  at  Fort  Geoige,  was  wakened  by  the  cannonading,  and, 
rorite  horse,  rode  to  Queenstown  at  full  speed,  performing 
rem  miles  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour.     He  was  just 
s  etars  and  stripes  unfurled  over  his  fallen  fortress ! 

"K  Botme^M  Ugaey  of  HiMoriail  OUaningM,  p.  252. 
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He  quickly  rallied  his  demoralized  troops  and  led  them  in  person,  six 
hundred  strong,  to  retake  what  they  had  lost.  The  battle  was  long,  obsti- 
nate, and  one  of  the  most  thrilling  on  record.  Deeds  of  heroism  and  valor 
were  displayed  by  young  officers  and  men  never  before  exposed  to  fire,  which 
would  have  done  everlasting  honor  to  veterans  in  military  science.  Had 
Uie  little  band  of  heroes  on  the  heights  been  promptly  supported,  according 
to  the  programme  mapped  out  with  consummate  generalship  by  Solomon 
Van  Rensselaer,  who  had  full  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  British 
through  his  several  official  visits  to  their  headquarters  during  the  summer 
and  had  provided  for  every  contingency,  the  result  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  a  decisive  victory.  Captain  Wool  sent  forward  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  to  check  the  approach  of  Brock.  They  were  driven  back,  then  rein- 
forced and  chaiged  a  second  time,  again  pushed  backward  to  the  veige  of 
the  precipice  which  overlooked  the  deep  chasm  of  the  swift-flowing  river, 
and  in  this  critical  position  Captain  Ogilvie  raised  a  white  handkerchief 
on  the  point  of  a  bayonet  in  token  of  surrender ;  but  Wool,  springing  for- 
wmid,  snatched  it  away  indignantly  with  his  own  hand,  then  waving  his 
sword  leil  his  comrades  once  more  into  the  desperate  and  doubtful  con- 
test with  a  greatly  superior  force  commanded  by  the  ablest  general  in  the 
British  service;  and  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  broke  and 
fled  down  the  hill  in  dire  dismay.  Sir  Isaac  was  amazed  and  chagrined. 
He  shouted  to  his  favorite  grenadiers,  "  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen 
the  Forty-ninth  tarn  their  backs ! "  In  attempting  to  rally  tliem  he  re- 
ceived his  death-wound,  and  fell  from  his  horse  at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 
McDonnell,  the  brilliant  and  promising  young  attorney-general  of  Upper 
Canada,  assomed  command,  and  chaiged  up  the  hill  with  fresh  troops. 
He  too  was  killed.  After  three  distinct  and  bloody  l)attles  within  the 
space  of  five  hours,  both  parties  fighting  with  mar\'elous  bravery,  the 
British  fell  back  a  mUe  in  some  confusion,  leaving  the  intrepid  Ameri- 
cans in  possession  of  the  heights.^ 

Meanwhile  reinforcements  and  supplies  were  crossing  the  river  slowly 

I  Jafai  EDii  W00I9  born  at  Newbaig,  Orange  County,  Xew  York,  in  1788,  was  the  son  of 
wmt  of  tho  faniTO  soldien  of  the  Revolution  who  went  up  the  hill  with  Wayne  at  the  storming 
if  StaBj  Foint  in  1779.  He  had  raised  a  company  in  Troy  during  the  summer  of  1812,  and 
■  SfpUmb&t  loM  n^jbxMeDt,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Chrystie,  was  ordered  to  the  Niagara 
Hii  fUluit  oondnct  at  the  storming  of  Queenstown  led  to  his  promotion  ;  and  he 
UPM  to  great  distinction.  Among  the  noble  young  officers  who  participated 
m  tkm  mandng  bsttlea,  were  Henry  B.  Armstrong,  son  of  General  John  and  Alida  Livingston 
Radiard  M.  Malcolm,  Peter  Ogilive,  and  Stephen  Watts  Kearny,  grandson  of 
Jofai  mad  Anno  De  Lancey  Watts  of  New  York  City,  afterwanls  conqueror  and  gov- 
of  CblifbrBift,  to  whom  Chrystie  presented  his  sword  upon  the  field  for  coolness  and  gal« 
hmtrj.  Lit  yti Bint  Bathbone,  Ensign  Robert  Morris,  and  Lieutenant  Valleau  of  New  York 
UQed.     Koarly  all  of  the  men  led  to  the  first  assault  were  native  New-Yorkers, 
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and  with  much  difficulty  —  owing  to  the  constant  fire  of  the  enemy  upon 
the  boats.  General  Wadsworth,  and  shortly  after  him  Lieutenant-colonel 
Winfield  Scott,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  latter  having  hurried  from  his 
post  to  offer  himself  as  a  volunteer  —  and  received  permission  from  Greneral 
Van  Eensselaer  to  assume  chief  command  in  place  of  Colonel  Van  Rensse- 
laer, who  had  been  carried  bleeding  to  Ixjwiston.  Meeting  Wadsworth  un- 
expectedly, Scott  proposed  to  limit  his  own  command  to  the  regulars,  but 
the  high-minded  brigadier  objected  ;  "  You,  sir,  know  professionally  what 
ought  to  be  done/'  he  said  ;  "  I  am  here  for  the  honor  of  my  country  and 
that  of  the  New  York  militia."  ^  Christie  also  arrived  about  the  same 
time  and  ordered  Wool  across  the  river  to  have  his  wounds  dressed.  An 
effort  was  made  to  fortify  the  position  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Totten  of  the  engineers.  But  the  time  was  flying,  and  before  much  could  be 
done,  a  cloud  of  dusky  warriors  swept  along  the  brow  of  the  mountain  with 
a  furious  war-whoop ;  Scott,  with  the  form  of  a  giant  and  the  voice  of  a  trum- 
pet, inspired  his  men  to  raise  a  shout  and  fall  upon  them  and  with  such  fury 
that  they  fled  in  terror.  Chief  John  Brant,  a*  young,  lithe,  graceful  son  of 
the  great  Mohawk  warrior,  only  eighteen,  dressed,  painted,  and  plumed  in 
Indian  style  from  head  to  foot,  led  the  forest  warriors,  who  were  soon  rallied 
and  returned  to  the  assault,  but  were  again  driven  down  the  heights.  All 
at  once  the  roads  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were  aglow  with  scarlet 
General  Sheaffe,  succeeding  iirock  in  command,  was  coming  from  Fort 
George  with  extensive  reinfoixicments.  The  patroon  was  himself  upon 
Queenstown  heights  at  this  juncture,  but  hastened  over  the  river  accom- 
panied by  Major  I^vett,  to  urge  forward  his  own  reinforcements.  To  his 
surprise  and  deep  mortification  the  militia,  who  Ixad  been  so  brave  in 
sjH^ech  and  clamorous  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  refused  to  embark. 
They  quailed  l)efoi-e  the  sight  of  the  wounded  brought  across  the  river, 
the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  fewness  of  the  boats  (several  of  the  original 
thirteen  having  been  lost),  together  with  the  new  danger  approaching ; 
and  rather  than  be  killed,  or  made  cripples  for  life,  they  determined  to 
forego  their  chances  of  military  honors.  Tliey  fell  back  upon  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  denying  Van  Rensselaer's  authority  to  march  them  out 
of  their  own  State  into  Canada.  He  rode  up  and  down  among  them  in 
great  excitement,  alternately  threatening  and  pleading;  Lieutenant-colonel 
Henry  Bloom  who  had  returned  wounded,  mounted  his  horse  and  ex- 

^  General  William  Wadsworth  was  a  large  land-owner  on  the  Genesee  RiTer,  in  joint 
ownership  with  his  brother,  James  Wadsworth  ;  the  latter  originated  the  first  Normal 
School  in  New  Yoik  in  1811.  They  were  both  natives  of  Dnrham,  Connecticot,  purchasing 
wild  lands  in  New  York  in  1 790.  James  WaiUworth  founded  and  endowed  a  librarj 
>«iitation  for  scientific  lectures  at  Genesee.  His  philanthropic  gifts  to  the  cause  of 
"  ^ev  York  exceeded  ninety  thousand  dollars. 
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horted,  swore  and  prayed  — still  the  troops  would  not  move ;  Judge  Peck 
happening  to  be  at  Lewiston,  "  appeared,"  wrote  Lovett,  "  from  whence  I 
know  not,  wearing  a  large  cocked  hat  and  long  sword  with  a  broad  white 
belt,  and  preached  and  prayed,  but  all  in  vain."  The  men  were  positive 
in  their  refusal.  At  this  moment  many  of  the  boatmen  fled  panic- 
stricken,  and  the  remaining  boats  were  dispersed.  The  battle  opened  at 
four  o'clock  and  raged  for  half  an  hour  with  terrible  effect.  Scott  was 
in  full  dress  uniform,  and  being  taller  and  more  conspicuous  than  any 
officer  present  the  Indians  fired  at  him  incessantly  and  wondered  that 
they  could  not  hit  him.  Without  succor  from  any  source,  and  ammunition 
failing,  the  Americans  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender.  Nearly  a 
thousand  prisonei*s  were  takep  by  the  enemy,  two  thirds  of  whom  were 
found  concealed  on  British  soil  among  the  rocks  and  bushes  below  the 
banks,  not  having  been  in  the  action  at  all. 

All  Canada  mourned  for  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  An  armistice  of 
three  days  enabled  the  belligerent  commanders  to  exchange  humane  cour- 
tesiea  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  funeral  of  Canada's 
beloved  governor  and  commander,  minute  guns  were  fired  by  order  of 
General  Van  Rensselaer  from  the  American  batteries  at  I-«ewiston,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  a  brave  enemy. 

Governor  Tompkins,  accompanied  by  Robert  Macomb  and  John  W. 
Livingston,  arrived  at  headquarters  just  after  the  battle,  and  General  Van 
Rensselaer,  disgusted  with  the  jealousies  of  some  of  the  officers  and  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  militia,  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  leave 
the  service.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  Niagara  fn)ntier 
by  (Jeneral  Smyth,  who  promised  so  much  and  performed  so  little  that 
he  l)ecame  the  target  for  satire  and  ridicule  by  all  parties.  Little  was 
heard  along  the  frontier  for  the  next  month  except  the  sonorous  cadences 
of  his  proclamations.  He  was  going  to  invade  Canada  and  conquer  the 
whole  British  empire.  He  prepared  with  much  noise,  but  it  all  came  to 
nothiug.  (Jeneral  Peter  B.  Porter  of  the  New  York  militia  accused  him  of 
cowardice  and  a  duel  ensued.  These  two  officers  exchanged  shots  at  twelve 
paces  distance  and  both  escaped  unhurt,  after  which  they  were  reconciled 
by  their  seconds.  .  Sm)rth  was  soon  dismissed  from  the  service.  Colonel 
Solomon  Van  Rensselaer's  life  was  in  extreme  peril  for  five  days  after  the 
battle ;  a  cot  was  finally  rigged  with  cross-bars  and  side-poles,  upon  which 
be  was  carried  to  Buffalo  by  a  party  of  riflemen  who,  indeed,  expressed 
their  readiness  to  bear  him  on  their  shoulders  from  Buffalo  to  Albany. 
When  late  in  Noveml)er  he  reached  his  home  near  Albany,  he  was  met 
in  the  suburbs  by  a  cavalcade  of  citizens,  and  received  with  the  honors 
of  a  victoc. 
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In  the  month  of  September  a  convention  of  Federalists  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  assembled  in  New  York  City  to  decide  upon 
the  course  the  party  should  pursue  in  the  coming  Presideotial  election. 
They  met  privately  with  closeJ  doora,  and  three  days  were  con- 
sumed in  spirited  deliates.  It  was  agreeil  that  New  York,  whose 
capital  and  frontiers  were  alike  threatened  by  the  enemy,  desened  a 
President  in  whom  she  could  trust,  and  one  who  would  be  able  by  his 
executive  talents  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  forecast  and  capacity  hitherto 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Vaiious  speakers  dwelt  upon  the 
impropriety  of  congressional  nominations  resulting,  as  they  always  did,  in 
the  selection  of  a  Virginian  for  the  highest  ofSce  in  th?  gift  of  the  nation. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  one  of  New  York's  most  distinguished  sons,  was  a  ciiii- 
didate  for  the  Presidency,  and  he  was  an  advocate  of  peace,  the  door  of 
which  now  stood  open  in  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  in  couiu'il. 
It  was  finally  resolved  to  adopt  Clinton  as  the  Federal  candidate.  Jareil 
Ingersoll,  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Jared  Ingersoll  of  Con- 
necticut and  Stamp  Act  fame,  became  the  candidate  for  Vice-President. 
Thus  the  Premdential  election,  so  ilisastrously  utilized  to  bring  on  the 
war,  promised  an  unusual  umonnt  of  bitter  wrangling. 

The  governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  Caleb  Stnmg  and 
Roger  Griswold,'  positi\ely  refused  to  accede  to  the  President's  call  (in 
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June)  for  detachments  of  militia  to  do  garrison  duty  along  the  seaboard, 
in  place  of  those  drawn  off  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  They  denied  the 
constitutional  validity  of  the  articles  of  war  enacted  by  Congress ;  and 
complained  of  the  irregularities  attending  the  requisition  of  detached 
companies  and  battalions,  without  the  regular  quota  of  field  officers. 
They  denounced  the  punishment  of  a  people  three  thousand  miles  away, 
over  the  innocent  heads  of  our  immediate  neighbors  in  Canada  of  w*hom 
many  were  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  blood,  but  expressed  entire  willingness 
to  adopt  any  measure  which  the  safety  of  their  own  States  might  de- 
mand, (jovernor  Strong  had  been  one  of  the  immortal  number  who 
framed  the  Constitution,  and  knew  well  the  difficulties  which  arose  about 
the  partition  between  the  States  and  the  general,  government  as  to  au- 
thority over  the  militia.  He  claimed  to  be  a  joint  judge  with  the  Presi- 
dent whether  the  emergency  existed  which  would  justify  him  in  making 
a  call  Governor  Griswold  was  no  less  decided  in  his  views  and  even 
more  influential.  He  was  a  leading  Federalist ;  w^hen  called  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two  from  a  valuable  law  piuctice  into  the  national  councils,  he 
was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  finished  scholars  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  in  Congress  ten  years,  and  in  1801  declined  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State.  Since  1807  he  had  been  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Connecticut ;  also  liautenant-governor  a  pait  of  that  period.     He  was 

ants  was  the  famous  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin  ;  of  his  sons,  John,  the  father  of  Governor 
Matthew  Griswold,  was  a  jadge  of  considerable  renown  ;  and  George  —  who  married  Hannah 
Lynde  —  was  the  revered  pastor  of  the  church  at  East  Lyme  for  thirty -six  years.  The  two 
grandsons  of  Rev.  George  Griswold  were  the  great  New  York  merchants,  George  Griswold 
and  Nathaniel  Lynde  Griswold,  brothers,  who  founded  a  mercantile  house  in  New  York  City 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  sending  their  numerous  and  costly  ships  all 
over  the  world.  They  were  among  the  most  prominent  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  the 
growing  metropolis — worthy  representatives  of  a  race  grandly  developed,  physically  and 
morally  as  well  as  intellectually.  George  Griswold  was  made  a  director,  in  1812,  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  and  his  name  appears  among  those  of  the  founders  and  benefactors  of 
aooras  of  humane  and  other  institutions  in  New  York.  The  Griswolds  of  New  York  have 
iBtenaarried  with  many  of  the  leading  families  —  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  great  merchants 
nnnied  Peter  Lorillard  ;  and  another  daughter  married  Hon.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen  of  New 
JeiMjr.  The  mother  of  Robert  H.  McCurdy,  the  well-known  New  York  importing  merchant, 
WW  UnaUi  Wolcott  Griswold,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Griswold  of  Old  Lyme,  the  brother  of 
the  goreraor.  The  children  of  Governor  Roger  Griswold  were  nine  :  1.  Harry,  married  in 
Eo^and  :  2.  Charles,  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Judge  Elias  Perkins  of  New  London  ; 
S.  Fnnoea,  married  her  cousin.  Chief  Justice  Ebenezer  I^ne  of  Ohio  ;  4.  Matthew,  mar- 
ried Fliebe  Ely,  and  resided  in  the  mansion  built  by  the  governor  at  Black  Hall ;  5.  Roger, 
married  Juliette  Griswold  ;  6.  Elizabeth,  marri<*d  tht-  philanthropist,  Henry  Boalt  of  Ohio, 
and  among  her  children  were  Judge  John  Henr>'  Boalt  of  California,  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Moss 
ofSandnaky,  Ohio  ;  7.  Mary  Anne,  married  Thomas  S.  Perkins,  son  of  Judge  Elias  Perkins  ; 
8.  William,  married  Sarah  Noyes  ;  9.  Captain  RoWrt,  niarrieil  Helen  Powers,  of  the  same 
ftamtf  aa  the  eelebiated  Hiram  Powers. 
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personally  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time,  with  a  bright,  keen, 
flashing  black  eye ;  and  his  gifts  and  graces  in  conversation,  and  elegant 
manners  were  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  nation  for  talents,  political  knowledge, 
force  of  eloquence,  integrity,  and  profound  legal  ability.  One  of  the 
earliest  to  pi-opose  that  the  Federalists  should  concentrate  their  strength 
upon  the  election  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  order  effectually  to  defeat  the 
spirit  and  policy  of  an  administration  which  it  was  claimed  had  been 
under  French  influence  and  dictation  for  twelve  years,  Griswold  exerted  a 
singular  power  over  the  minds  of  those  who  naturally  rebelled  against 
voting  for  a  Republican  candidate.  He  said  the  leading  object  of  the  war 
advocates  was  to  perpetuate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  Virginia 
clique,  to  the  exclusion  from  office  and  influence  of  talented  men  of  their 
own  party  not  connected  with  that  clique.  Griswold's  death  occurred  in 
October  in  the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  attending  the  re-election  of 
Madison,  and  few  men  of  America  have  been  more  deeply  lamented. 

New  York  City  was  electrified  one  morning  in  midsummer  with  the 
newspaper  announcement  of  Aaron  Burr's  presence  in  the  city,  and  that 
he  was  about  to  resume  the  practice  of  law.  He  had  escaped  from  Eu- 
rope, returning  as  he  went,  with  an  empty  pocket  and  a  borrowed  name ; 
and  after  concealment  until  assured  that  neither  government  nor  creditors 
would  molest  him,  he  had  finally  nailed  a  small  tin  sign  over  a  door  in 
Nassau  Street,  and  commenced  business.  The  times  were  disjointed,  so 
to  speak,  and  nearly  every  member  of  the  community  was  involved  in 
some  legal  controversy ;  hence  clients  swarmed  about  the  man  who  never 
lost  a  case.  During  the  first  twelve  days  he  received  for  opinions  and 
retaining  fees  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars.  He  was  politically  dead, 
however,  and  took  no  part  in  trying  to  prevent  the  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  his  triumphant  rival,  De  Witt  Clinton.  Presently  he  was 
bowed  down  with  the  sharpest  anguish  his  soul  had  ever  known.  A 
letter  came  from  his  son-in-law,  Grovernor  Allston,  bringing  tidings  of  the 
death  of  Theodosia's  eleven-year-old  son,  of  whom  Burr  was  passionately 
fond.  The  bereaved  Theodosia  longed  to  see  her  father ;  and  after  droop- 
ing in  her  home  at  the  South  for  some  months,  took  passage  for  New  York 
on  the  privateer  Patriot,  sailing  from  Charleston  on  the  last  day  but  one 
of  December,  1812.  Alas !  the  vessel  was  never  seen  nor  heard  of  more ! 
For  days  and  weeks  and  months  two  grief-stricken  men  watched,  agonized, 
conjectured,  hoped  and  despaired.  But  the  beautiful  Theodosia  had  per- 
ished with  all  on  board. 

The  pride  of  the  war  party  was  severely  humbled  by  repeated  failures 
and  disasters,  and  its  strength  was  fast  diminishing  under  the  stinging 
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tidicole  of  the  Federal  newspapers,  when  relief  came  through  a  series  of 
unexpected  naval  achievements.  Commodore  Isaac  Hull,  of  tlie  frigate 
Ctnutitvtion,  encountered  and  chased  the  "  tyrunt  of  our  coast,"  England's 
"  famous  Ghurriere,"  one  of  the  best  frigates  in  the  British  navy,  and  in 
a  close  confiict  of  one  half-hour's  duration  disabled  and  captured  her. 
This  thnlling  event  occurred  August  19,  off  the  mouth  of  the  St  LawTenoe 
River,  just  three  days  after  the  surrender  of  ];)etroit  by  the  uncle  of  the 
heroic  commodore.  Within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  fire  was  opened,  the 
Ovariere  had  lost  her  miz- 
ten-mast,  her  mainyard 
was  in  the  slings,  and  her 
hull,  rigging,  and  sails  were 
torn  in  pieces  —  and  then 
her  foremast  fell,  leaving 
her  wallowing  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  a  help- 
less wreck.  A  jack  which 
had  been  kept  flying  on 
the  stump  of  her  mizzen- 
mast  was  suddenly  low- 
ered Whereupon,  Hull 
sent  his  third  lieutenant, 
George  Campbell  Itead,  af- 
terwards rear-admiral,  to 
receive  the  sword  of  the 
captain  of  the  prize.  "Com- 
modore Hull's  compli- 
ments," said  the  young  of- 
ficer bowing,  "and  wishes 
to  know  if  you  have  struck  your  flag  ? "  Captain  Dacres,  looking  up 
and  down,  dryly  remarked, "  Well,  I  don't  know ;  our  mizzcn-mast  is 
gone,  and  upon  the  whole,  you  may  say  we  hov  struck  our  flag." 

Read  then  inquired  if  a  surgeon  or  surge<)n's  mate  was  neetied  upon  the 
captive  frigate  "  I  should  suppose  you  had  on  b(«rd  your  own  ship, 
business  enough  for  all  your  medical  officers,"  replied  Dacres.  "  Oh,  no," 
said  Bead,  "  we  have  but  seven  killed  and  seven  wounded."  The  killed 
■nd  wounded  on  the  Guerrierf.  numbered  seventy-nine  ;  among  the  crew 
were  ten  impressed  American  seamen,  who,  declining  to  fight,  were  hu- 
manely sent  below.  It  was  discovered  that  the  injured  vessel  was  in 
danger  of  sinkii^,  and  as  soon  as  the  prisoners  and  their  effects  were 
transferred  to  the  CiynstiUition,  the  wreck  was  set  on  fire  and  blown  up. 
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A  breakfast-plate  of  unique  design  from  the  decorated  dinner  service  of 
the  GtLerriere  was  pi'eserved  by  Commodore  Hull,  and  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Professor  Edward  E.  Salisbury  of  New  Haven. 

Six  days  before  the  capture  of  the  Ouerriere,  the  Essex  under  Commo- 
dore David  Porter  was  attacked  by  the  Alert,  a  British  sloop  of  twenty 
guns,  and  an  action  of  eight  minutes  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Alert  with  seven  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  This  was  the  first  ship  of 
war  taken  in  the  contest.  The  news  reached  Boston  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  return  of  the  ConstitiUion, 

The  whole  country  was  in  a  wild  tumult  of  delight.  No  such  successes 
were  supposed  possible.  For  centuries  the  ocean  had  been  the  center  of 
British  triumph.  Navy  after  navy  had  fallen  before  the  disciplined  valor 
of  British  seamen.  The  Americans  had  no  confidence  in  their  own  little 
navy,  and  believed  in  the  absolute  omnipotence  of  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  newspapers  teemed  with  tributes  to  British  glory;  indeed,  England 
was  credited  with  every  species  of  superiority,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
which  she  claimed  for  herself  The  administration  at  one  time  seriously 
contemplated  an  order  for  all  the  war-vessels  to  remain  in  New  York 
harbor,  and  form  a  part  of  its  defense  —  as  a  precautionary  movement 
to  secure  them  from  destruction.  Two  naval  officers,  Bainbridge  and 
Stewart,  were  at  the  seat  of  government  when  the  subject  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  remonstrated  with  such  vigor  against  the  narrow  scheme 
that  the  President  convened  the  Cabinet,  which  was  finally  induced  to 
change  its  policy,  "  on  the  ground  that  our  ships  would  soon  be  taken, 
and  that  the  country  would  thus  be  rid  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them, 
and  at  more  liberty  to  direct  its  energies  to  the  army.'*  * 

The  merchants  of  New  York  had  studied  the  movements  of  their 
cruisers  with  obser\'ant  eyes,  and  knew  they  were  as  well  built,  sailed  as 
fast,  and  were  worked  as  well,  as  those  of  England.  The  officers  of  the  navy 
had  enjoyed  means  of  comparison  denied  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  were  willing  to  contend  with  that  superiority  which  the  nation  feared. 
In  the  short  period  of  six  months  from  the  declaration  of  war,  three  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  British  vessels,  three  of  them  frigates  of  the  first  class, 
others  ships  of  war  of  a  smaller  size,  were  either  destroyed  at  sea  or  brought 
into  port  by  our  public  and  private  vessels ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  the 
damage  done  to  British  commerce  exceeded  twelve  million  dollars.' 

These  facts  were  not  yet  known  when  the  Constitution  rode  proudly 
into  port  a  conqueror  —  the  very  frigate  which  had  been  held  up  to  the 
derision  of  Europe  as  "  a  bunch  of  pine  boards  " — an  occurrence  of  mo- 

^  Cooper's  Naval  Hiatory,  II.  pp.  1S8,  169. 

*  MardU's  Deteriptiimo/ New  York  City,  p.  181. 
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inentous  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  war.^  It  was  found  that  Commo- 
dore Hull  had  evinced  great  skill  and  seamanship  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  naval  retreats  on  record,  only  a  short  time  prior  to  his  conflict 
with  the  Gtierriere.  The  Constitution  was  chased  by  a  British  squadron, 
and  escaped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  extort  unqualified  admiration  from 
her  pursuers.  And  the  engagement  with  the  Ghierriere  was  character- 
ized by  features  which  became  identified  with  nearly  all  the  subse- 
quent naval  battles  of  the  war,  showing  that  they  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  discipline  and  system  of  the  American  marina 
There  was  nothing  hap-hazard  in  the  style  in  which  the  Constitution  had 
been  handled ;  she  had  been  carried  earnestly  and  deliberately  into 
battle.  Hull  with  admirable  coolness  received  the  enemy's  fire  without 
returning  it  until  quite  close.  His  crew,  though  burning  with  impatience, 
silently  awaited  his  orders.  His  sailing-master  seconded  his  views  with 
admirable  skill,  bringing  the  vessel  exactly  to  the  station  intended,  within 
half  pistol-shot  of  her  adversary ;  the  orders  were  to  fire  broadside  after 
broadside,  from  guns  double-shotted  with  round  and  grape,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  crew  instantly  comprehended  the  plan,  and  entered  into  it 
with  spirit.  For  fifteen  minutes  the  roar  and  the  vivid  lightning  of  the 
Constitutions  guns  were  without  intermission.  The  British  commander 
fought  gallantly,  and  submitted  when  further  resistance  would  have  been 
as  cul()able  as  it  was  impossible.  The  Gu^rrier^s  batteries  were  not 
equal  to  the  mode  of  fighting  introduced  by  her  antagonist  —  and  which, 
in  fact,  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  combats  between  single 
ships  upon  the  ocean. 

Men  of  all  ranks  and  political  creeds  hastened  to  pay  homage  to  Com- 
modore Hull  Boston  r&eived  him  with  a  triumphal  procession  and  a 
splendid  banquet.  The  citizens  of  New  York  subscribed  money  to  buy 
gifts  of  swords  for  liim  atd  his  officers ;  the  corporation  ordered  a  richly 
embossed  gold  box,  with  a  representation  of  the  battle  between  the  C&n- 
MtUuiion  and  the  Guerriere,  at  the  same  time  requesting  the  conqueror  to 
sit  for  his  portrait  —  which  now  graces  the  wall  of  the  governor's  room 
in  the  City  Hall.  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal,  and  distributed  fifty 
thousand  dollars  among  his  officers  and  men.  From  many  other  sources 
came  beautiful  and  costly  testimonials. 

The  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated  in  both  hemispheres,  and  men 
competent  to  form  intelligent  opinions  on  such  subjects,  in  Europe  as  well 
as  America,  predicted  many  future  conquests  of  a  similar  character.  And 
they  came  in  swift  succession.  A  squadron  sailed  from  Boston  on  a 
cruise,  October  8,  consisting  of  the  President,  under  Comniodoi-e  Rodgers, 

^  Coopaf's  NaiwU  Hittory,  11.^,  \7 1  ;  Lossing;  Dawson;  Hildreth ;  Schaffiur ,   Tfwmpson, 
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the  United  States,  the  Congress,  and' the  Argus.  Five  days  later  thcfy 
parted  company  in  a  gale  of  wind,  soon  after  which  the  Prtndent  and  the 
Congress  captured  the  British  packet  Swallow,  with  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  board,  and  brought  her  proudly  into  Boston  on  the  SOtb  of 
December.  The  Argiis  about  the  same  time  returned  to  New  York  with 
prizes  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  United  States,  under 
Commodore  Decatur  met  tlit;  Britisli  war-frigate  Macedonian  on  the  25th 
of  October,  and  captured  her  after  an  action  of  two  hours.     The  American 

gunnery  in  this 
affair,  like  that  of 
the  Conaiiiution 
with  the  Giierri- 
ere,  WHS  remark- 
able for  rapidity 
and  eflect.  Its 
perpetual  blaze 
led  the  enemy  to 
suppose  at  one 
time  the  United 
States  was  on  fire. 
The  mizzen-mast 
and  main  and 
foretop-mast  of 
the  .\facedonian 
were  shot  away, 
and  her  colors 
disappeared.  She 
received  no  less 
than  one  hun- 
dred round  shot 
in  her  hull  alone, 
and  all  her  boats 
I  were  rendered 
useless  but  one. 
Her    killed    and 

wounded  numbered  one  hundred  and  four,  while  the  loss  of  Decatur  was 
only  five  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Garden,  the  British  commander, 
fought  with  consummate  skill ;  when  after  the  surrender  he  came  upon 
the  United  States  and  offered  his  sword  to  Decatur,  the  latter  generously 
exclaimed,  "  Sir,  I  cannot  receive  the  sword  of  a  man  who  has  ao  bravely 
.defended  his  ship,  but  I  will  receive  your  baud,"  and  suiting  the  acticm 
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to  the  word  grasped  that  of  the  gallant  Garden  and  led  him  to  the  cabin 
where  refreshments  were  bountifully  serveS. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  the  Wasp,  under  Commodore 
Jacob  Jones,  encountered  the  Frolic,  a  British  war-vessel  of  su- 
perior  force,  and  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  forty-three  minutes 
made  the  latter  captive ;  thirty  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded  upon  her 
decks,  while  upon  the  Wasp  five  only  were  killed  and  five  wounded. 
But  the  victors  were  not  able  to  take  their  prize  into  port,  as  a  large 
man-of-war  bore  immediately  down  upon  them  necessitating  their  sur- 
render. The  officers  of  the  Wasp  were  taken  to  Bermuda,  paroled  and 
sent  home.  In  November  the  lakes  began  to  assume  a  warlike  aspect. 
Commodore  Chauncey's  preparation  had  progressed  with  such  rapidity  that 
he  considered  himself  able  to  contend  with  the  whole  British  fleet.  Thus 
the  waves  of  our  inland  waters  were  soon  to  be  lighted  with  all  the  sub- 
limity of  naval  combat. 

The  year  1812  closed  with  still  another  brilliant  affair  upon  the 
ocean.  Commodore  Hull,  content  with  the  glories  already  won,  went  to 
Saybrook,  Connecticut,  to  be  married,^  and  was  succeeded  in  command  of 
the  Constitution  by  Commodore  William  Bainbridge,  a  real  naval  hero, 
who  sailed  from  Boston  October  26,  accompanied  by  the  Hornet,  also 
under  his  command.  Upon  the  South  American  coast  the  Hornet  was 
left  to  blockade  a  British  sloop-of-war  which  iiad  a  large  amount  of  specie 
on  board.  The  CoTtstUution,  cruising  near  the  Brazils,  encountered  the 
Java,  a  large  British  frigate  bound  for  tlie  East  Indies,  and  preparations 
were  quickly  made  on  both  sides  for  battle.  The  fire  of  the  Constitution 
was  directed  with  so  much  precision  that  the  Java  was  soon  disabled  in 
her  spars  and  rigging ;  within  two  hours  she  surrendered,  but  was  too 
badly  injured  to  be  preserved  as  a  trophy,  and  was  blown  up.  The  loss 
of  the  Java  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  British,  and  her  brave  commander, 
Lambert,  was  killed. 

On  the  very  same  day  of  this  victory  of  Bainbridge,  and  at  the  very 
same  afternoon  hour,  a  magnificent   banquet  in  honor   of  Hull, 
Decatur,  and  Jones,  was  in  progress  in  New  York  City.     Five 
hundred  gentlemen  were  seated  at  the  tables.     The  banqueting  hall,  in 
the  City  Hotel  just  above  Trinity  Church  in  Broadway,  had  the  effect  of 

1  Commodore  Isaac  HuU  married  Anna  McCurdy  Hart,  one  of  seven  sisters  who  were 
rrpnted  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  women  in  Am(Ti(  a.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Elisha  and  Jennette  McCurdy  Hart  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut  ;  lier  fatlier  being  the  son 
of  the  old  Saybrook  minister,  an<l  her  mother,  the  daugliter  of  John  McCurdy  of  Old  Lyme, 
of  Revdutionary  renown  (see  Vol.  1.  719  ;  Vol.  II.  70).  One  of  Mrs.  Hull's  sisters  marrin«l 
tha  Her.  Dr.  Samuel  Fanner  Jarvis,  another,  Hon.  Henian  Allen  of  Vermont,  U.  S.  Minister 
to  Chili  in  1829-8f  and  a  third.  Commodore  Joseph  Hull,  nephew  of  Commodore  Isaac  HuIL 
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a  great  marine  palace.  The  genius  and  taste  as  well  as  the  money 
of  New  York  had  been  lavishly  expended  upon  its  adornment  "It 
was  colonnaded  round  with  the  masts  of  ships,  entwined  with  laurels, 
and  bearing  the  flags  of  all  the  world."  Upon  each  individual  table 
was  a  ship  in  miniature  with  the  American  flag  displayed.  At  the  head 
of  the  room,  one  long  table,  elevated  some  three  feet  above  the  others, 
was  graced  by  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  president  of  the  feast,  with 
Decatur  upon  his  right,  and  Hull  upon  his  left  hand.  In  front  of  this, 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  grassy  area,  a  real  lake  of  water  upon  which 
floated  a  miniature  frigate.  And  back  of  all  hung  the  mainsail  of  a  ship, 
thirty-three  by  sixteen  feet.  At  the  moment  of  the  utterance  of  the 
third  toast,  "Our  Navy,"  this  great  mainsail  was  furled,  revealing  an 
immense  transparent  painting  representing  the  three  naval  battles  in 
which  Hull,  Decatur,  and  Jones  had  been  respectively  engaged.* 

Other  surprises  of  the  most  novel  and  charming  character  enraptured 
the  assemblaga  The  poets  of  the  land,  catching  inspiration  from  the 
shouts  of  triumph  that  filled  the  air,  had  written  a  score  or  more  of  stir- 
ring banquet-songs,  several  of  which  were  rendered  on  this  occasion  with 
great  eflect,  alternating  with  happy  speeches,  and  deafening  cheers. 

Decatur's  victory,  following  so  closely  upon  that  of  Hull,  produced  a 
perfect  delirium  of  ecstasy.  He  brought  the  victorious  United  Statoi 
and  the  conquered  Ma^xdonian  safely  through  the  Sound  and  East  River 
into  New  York  harbor  about  the  middle  of  December ;  and  the  noise 
and  tumult  of  wild  enthusiasm  which  greeted  his  arrival  exceeded  any- 
thing New  York  had  ever  before  witnessed.  An  occasional  blockade  of 
what  was  to  the  enemy  "  the  troublesome  port  of  New  York  "  had  all 
along  been  maintained  by  the  British  cruisers,  ana  at  this  juncture, 
astoimded  at  the  heavy  and  ominous  blows  dealt  at  her  supremacy  of  the 
seas,  Great  Britain  determined  to  cripple  New  York  by  compelling  her 
to  keep  her  private-armed  cruisers  at  home.  One  or  two  laige  war- vessels 
could  already  be  seen  off"  Sandy  Hook,  precursors  of  a  formidable  British 
fleet  which  took  possession  of  Gardiner's  Bay  and  the  surrounding  waters 
early  in  the  following  April,  and  kept  New  York  under  strict  blockade  for 
a  year  and  ten  months.  Decatur  was  overwhelmed  with  compliments  and 
testimonials,  banquets,  and  balls  ;  and  such  honors  were  attended  with 
genuine  appreciation  of  his  distinguished  services.  In  New  York,  among 
other  public  gifts  he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box ;  and 
he  was  requested  to  sit  for  his  portrait. 

Decatur's  gallant  crew  were  complimented  with  a  banquet  at  the  City 
Hotel,  January  7, 1813,  the  room  being  decorated  as  at  the  imposing  en- 

1  The  IFar,  L  119.    Jones  was  not  able  to  be  prceent  at  this  banquet. 
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tertainment  given  to  the  heroic  commandeTS.  At  the  table  the  sailors 
were  addressed  by  Alderman  John  Vanderbilt.  In  the  evening  they 
were  conducted  to  Park  Theater  by  invitation  of  the  manager.  The 
whole  pit  was  reserved  for  their  accommodation.  The  drop-curtain  in 
the  form  of  a  transparency,  bore  a  representation  of  the  fight  between  the  . 
United  States  and  the  Macedonian.  Children  danced  on  the  stage,  carry- 
ing laige  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  hands,  which  being  joined  in  the 
coarse  of  the  dance  produced  in  transparency  the  names  of  Hull,  Deca- 
tur,  and  Jones ;  and  an  Irish  clown  sang  a  comic  song  of  seven  stanzas, 
written  for  the  occasion,  beginning :  — 

"  No  more  of  your  blathering  nonsense 
'Bout  Nelsons  of  old  Johnny  Bull ; 
1 11  sing  you  a  song,  by  my  conscience, 
'Bout  Jones  and  Decatur  and  Hull.'' 

It  was  on  Christmas,  1812,  the  day  before  the  banquet,  that  the  cere- 
mony of  presentation  to  Hull  occurred  in  the  council  chamber  of  City 
HalL  A  committee,  consisting  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  General  Jacob 
Morton,  and  Peter  Mesier,  introduced  him  to  the  common  council,  when 
Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  arose  and  addressed  him  in  the  most  felicitous 
manner,  presenting  a  diploma  superbly  executed  in  vellum,  and  the  ex- 
quisite gold  box  containing  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  his  acceptance. 

The  situation  of  New  York  at  this  crisis  was  peculiar.  The  war  men- 
aced the  great  commercial  capital  of  the  continent  on  every  side.  Nobly 
had  she  sent  forth  her  blood  and  treasure  towards  the  several  points  of  the 
compass  to  grapple  with  the  enemy.  Now  the  pride  and  the  energy  of 
Great  Britain  were  thoroughly  aroused.  On  one  of  the  last  days  of  the 
year  1812  it  was  determined  in  British  council  to  send  out  a  land  and 
naval  force  sufficient  to  chastise  the  Americans  ;  in  short,  to  blockade  and 
desolate  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  destroy  the  centers  of  Amer- 
ican commercial  and  naval  power. 

While  celebrating  victories  that  enveloped  the  little  American  navy 
upon  the  ocean  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  with  fleets  in  readiness  to  dispute 
the  sovereignty  of  her  lakes.  New  York  shuddered  at  the  war-cry  of  the 
savages  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio  as  they  made  their  easterly  way  in  the 
bloody  work  of  extermination  begun  at  Chicas^o,  and  turned  ocean  ward 
only  to  find  egress  from  her  harbor  effectually  closed  by  the  great  war- 
ships of  the  haughty  foe. 

The  Constitution  reached  Boston  on  the  15th  of  February,  1813,  and 
Commodore  Bainbridge  immediately  despatched  Lieutenant  Lud- 
low  with  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  giving  an  account 
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of  the  capture  of  the  Java.  The  popular  honors  accorded  to  the  hero 
of  this  fourth  brilliant  naval  triumph,  exceeded,  if  possible,  all  others. 
Processions,  receptions,  banquets,  and  testimonials  attended  him  wherever 
he  went.  Men  of  all  political  parties  united 
in  giving  proofs  of  their  gratitude  to  one  who 
had  BO  signally  benefited  his  country.  The  dis- 
cipline and  bravery  of  American  seamen  were 
not  only  rendered  conspicuous,  but  also  their 
generosity  and  humanity  to  their  t-aptivea,  of 
which  the  British  officers  bore  strong  testimony 
in  their  otfieial  letters.  New  York  and  Albany 
each  presented  Bainbridge  with  a  gold  box  con- 
taining the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  Philadelphia 
gave  bim  an  elegant  service  of  silver  plate,  the 
most  remarkable  piece  of  which  was  a  massive 
and  costly  urn,  eighteen  inches  in  height,  upon 
which  was  elegantly  wrought  the  wrecked  Java  and  the  triumphant  Con- 
gtitution.  The  corporation  of  New  York  invited  him  to  sit  for  his  por- 
trait, which  was  painted  by  John  Wesley  Jarvia. 

In  the  mean  time,  news  reached  the  city  of  the  defeat  of  a  detachment 
of  General  Harrison's  army  in  Ohio,  sent  forward  through  the  midwinter 
snows  to  disperse  a  party  of  British  and  Indians  quartered  at  French- 
town,  now  Monroe,  in  Michigan,  only  eighteen  miles  across  the  river 
from  Maiden.  They  performed  the  service  gallantly.  The  enemy  was 
routed  and  driven  two  miles  on  the  18th  of  January  ;  but  on  the  cold 
night  of  the  22d  returned  three  thousand  strong  in  profound  sUence  — 
the  savages  led  by  Roundhead  and  the  British  by  Proctor — and  at 
daylight  attacked  the  Americans  with  such  t«rrible  vigor  that  the  latter 
surrendered.  Scarcely  had  they  laid  down  their  arms,  under  promise  of 
protection  from  the  British  commander,  when  they  found  themselves  e- 
sorted,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Indians  —  in  other  words,  reserved  to  be 
butchered  in  cold  blood.  Five  hundred  were  slain.  The  scene  was  one  of 
the  most  horrible  on  record.  The  tomahawk  was  employed  to  fell  the 
strongest ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  knife  was  severing  scalps  from  the 
heads  of  both  the  dead  and  the  living.  Men  lay  weltering  in  their  blood, 
suffering  most  excruciating  agonies,  when  the  fiends  in  human  shape,  hav- 
ing secured  their-plunder  and  scalps,  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  consumed 
the  dying  and  the  dead.  The  atrocious  barbarities  attending  this  massa- 
cre thrilled  tihe  American  heart  wtt^  unspeakable  indignation. 
OongnaB  — oombled  in  November,  and  legislatioo  was  speedily  directed 
M  innwMn  of  the  anny  and  navy.    To  provide  for  defnying  the 
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augmented  expense  the  President  was  authorized  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  sixteen  millions,  and  to  issue  treasury  uotes  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions.  In  the  heat  of  the  exciting  debates  over  these  various  bills, 
the  results  of  the  election  were  disclosed.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
all  the  New  England  States  except  Vermont,  had  voted  for  De  Witt 
Clinton ;  but  Madison  was  re-elected,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachu- 
setts became  Vice-President.  The  election  for  members  of  Congress  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  the  administration ;  but  there  was  a  powerful  opposition 
to  the  war  candidates  in  the  New  England,  or  ship-owning  States,  and 
the  Federal  side  of  the  House  was  strouger  and  abler  than  it  had  been 
for  many  sessions.  Quincy  declining  re-election,  his  place  was  well  sup- 
plied by  Artemas  Ward,  son  of  the  Revolutionary  General,  and  by  the 
aged  Pickering  from  the  Salem  district.  Cyrus  King  of  Massachusetts, 
a  half-brother  of  Rufus  King  who  had  been  chosen  to  the  Senate, 
was  also  among  the  new  members,  and  Daniel  Webster  of  New 
Hampshire.  Judge  Egbert  Benson  and  Thomas  P.  Grosvenor  were  the 
leading  representatives  from  New  York,  and  Grosvenor  soon  proved  him- 
self the  readiest  debater  in  the  House- 
In  the  State,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  Tompkins"  was  re-elected 
governor  by  a  considerable  majority  over  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the 
Federal  candidate,  and  John  Tayler  became  lieutenant-governor.  De 
Witt  Clinton  was  reappointed  mayor  of  New  York ;  and  General  Arm- 
strong was  made  Secretary  of  War  by  the  President. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  the  city  was  in  proud,  joyful  commotion  over 
the  arrival  of  the  Hornet,  under  Captain  James  Lawrence,  who  had  added 
one  more  naval  victory  to  those  already  recorded.  He  had  attacked  the 
British  frigate  Peacock  off  the  South  American  coast  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruai7,and  with  such  a  blaze  of  fire  that  in  fourteen  minutes  she  not  only 
struck  her  colors,  but  raised  a  signal  of  distress.  Her  commander  was 
slain,  a  great  portion  of  her  crew  had  fallen,  and  with  six  feet  of  water 
in  her  hold  she  was  verily  in  a  sinking  condition.  Only  one  American 
was  killed  in  the  action  and  two  wounded.  So  severely  riddled  was  the 
Peacock  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  afloat  until  all  the  prisoners 
were  removed,  although  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made.  The 
vessel  filled  with  water  rapidly,  and  nine  of  her  crew  and  three  from  the 
Hornet  in  the  act  of  saving  them,  went  down  with  her  and  perished. 

Captain  Lawrence  was  thirty-two,  tall,  splendidly  developed,  with 
much  personal  beauty  and  captivating  manners  —  one  of  the  chivalrous, 
fieiy-souled  heroes  who  went  forth  singly  to  do  or  die  for  the  honor  of 
his  country.  He  was  quick  and  impetuous  in  his  feelings,  greatly  be- 
loved, and  inspired  all  about  him  with  ardor ;  but  in  all  critical  situa- 
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tions  his  coolness  was  renmikabie,  Pecatiir  said,  "He  always  knew  the 
beat  thing  t«  be  done,  he  knew  the  best  way  to  execute  it,  and  he  had 
no  more  dodge  in  him  than  the  mainmast." 

Intelligence  of  the  exjiloit  uf  the  Homd  produced  a  profound  sensation 
in  l>oth  countries,  "  The  Americans  ai'e  a  dead  nip,"  said  a  British  news- 
paper. "  It  will  never  do 
■  our  vessels  to  fight 
theirs  siiiglf-handed."  Tlie 
mortified  liritons  investi- 
gated causes,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost 
in  the  selection  of  crews 
and  in  tbeir  discipline  and 
practice  of  manoeuvres,  to 
render  them  more  fit  to 
cope  with  the  American 
vessels.  President  Madi- 
son, in  his  message  lo  Con- 
gress at  its  special  sessioi^^H 
in  May,  spoke  of  the  brO^^H 
liant  achievement  of  Cap-  ' 
tain  Lawrence  and  his 
brave  companions,  as  one 
"gained  with  a  celerity  so 
unexampled,  and  with  a 
slaughter  so  dispropor- 
{!',«<.  ih.^p.i,.iiniii.v5tu>R.i  tionate  to  the  loss  in 

Homei  as  to  claim  for  the  conqueror  the  highest  praise." 

The  corporation  of  New  York  presented  Lawrence  with  a  gold  box 
taining  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  with  a  piece  of  plate  bearing  unique 
devices  and   inscriptions;  also   tendered  him  a  dinner,  the  invitations 
being  headed  with  a  *ood  cut  by  Anderson,  representing  a  naval  battle. 
The  corporation  committee,  Augustus  H.  Lawrence,  Eliaha  W.  Kiug, 
Peter  Meaier,  made  the  arrangements  for  the  banquet,  which  took  place 
the  4th  of  May  at  Washington  Hall,  then  occupying  the  site  of  St«wart^s' 
wholesale  store.     In  the  evening  the  oflicei-s  and  seamen  of  the  ffonul 
were  treated  to  an  enteil.ainment  at  Ibe  Park  Theater.     When  Lawrence 
entered,  accompanied  by  General  Van  Rensselaer,  General  Jacob  Morton, 
and  other  official  characters,  the  house  mng  with   the  wildest  hu 
Everywhere  throughout  the  land  the  name  of  Lawrence  was  honored. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  Lawrence  was  in  Boston,  assigned  to  tiMij 
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augmented  expense  the  President  was  authorized  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  sixteen  millions,  and  to  issue  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions.  In  the  heat  of  the  exciting  debates  over  these  various  bills, 
the  results  of  the  election  were  disclosed.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
all  the  New  England  States  except  Vermont,  had  voted  for  De  Witt 
Clinton ;  but  Madison  was  re-elected,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachu- 
setts became  Vice-President.  The  election  for  members  of  Congress  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  the  administration ;  but  there  was  a  powerful  opposition 
to  the  war  candidates  in  the  New  England,  or  ship-owning  States,  and 
the  Federal  side  of  the  House  was  stronger  and  abler  than  it  had  been 
for  many  sessions.  Quincy  declining  re-election,  his  place  was  well  sup- 
plied by  Artemas  Ward,  son  of  the  Revolutionary  General,  and  by  the 
aged  Pickering  from  the  Salem  district.  Cyrus  King  of  Massachusetts, 
a  half-brother  of  Sufus  King  who  had  been  chosen  to  the  Senate, 
was  also  among  the  new  members,  and  Daniel  Webster  of  New 
Hampshire.  Judge  I^bert  Benson  and  Thomas  P.  Grosvenor  were  the 
leading  representatives  from  New  York,  and  Grosvenor  soon  proved  him- 
self the  readiest  debater  in  the  House.- 

In  the  State,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  Tompkins"  was  re-elected 
governor  by  a  considerable  majority  over  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the 
Federal  candidate,  and  John  Tayler  became  lieutenant-governor.  De 
Witt  Clinton  was  reappointed  mayor  of  New  York ;  and  General  Arm- 
strong was  made  Secretary  of  War  by  the  President. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  the  city  was  in  proud,  joyful  commotion  over 
the  arrival  of  the  Homtt,  under  Captain  James  Liiwrence,  who  had  added 
one  more  naval  victory  to  those  already  recorded.  He  had  attacked  the 
British  frigate  Peacock  oflF  the  South  American  coast  ou  the  22d  of  Feb- 
maiy.and  with  such  a  blaze  of  fire  that  in  fourteen  minutes  she  not  only 
struck  her  colors,  but  raised  a  signal  of  distress.  Her  commander  was 
slain,  a  great  portion  of  her  crew  had  fallen,  and  with  six  feet  of  water 
in  her  hold  she  was  verily  in  a  sinking  condition.  Only  one  American 
was  killed  in  the  action  and  two  wounded.  So  severely  riddled  was  the 
Peacock  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  afloat  until  all  the  prisoners 
were  removed,  although  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made.  The 
vessel  filled  with  water  rapidly,  and  nine  of  her  crew  and  three  from  the 
HomU  in  the  act  of  saving  them,  went  down  with  her  and  perished. 

Captain  Lawrence  was  thirty-two,  tall,  splendidly  developed,  with 
much  personal  beauty  and  captivating  manners  —  one  of  the  chivalrous, 
fieiy-BOoled  heroes  who  went  forth  singly  to  do  or  die  for  the  honor  of 
his  country.  He  was  quick  and  impetuous  in  his  feelings,  greatly  be- 
loved, and  inspired  all  about  him  with  ardor ;  but  in  all  critical  situa- 
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was  slain  in  the  act  by  one  of  the  Shannon^s  guns.  The  British  victory 
was  dearly  purchased;  their  loss  was  twenty-three  killed  and  fifty -six 
wounded.  The  battle  lasted,  altogether,  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes, 
and  yet  "both  ships  were  charnel-houses."  Of  the  Americans  forty-eight 
were  killed  and  ninety-eight  wounded. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  combats  of  the  age. 
The  capture  of  a  single  ship  of  war  probably  never  produced  a  greater 
effect  upon  the  contending  parties.  The  joy  in  England  was  only  equaled 
by  the  depression  in  America.  Public  speeches  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
the  Tower  guns,  bonfires,  illimiinations,  presentations,  and  compliments 
in  showers  from  every  quarter,  greeted  the  conqueror,  who  was  knighted 
by  the  Prince  Eegent.  A  gorgeous  piece  of  silver  plate,  forty-four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  enriched  with  emblematical  devices,  was  presented  him 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Suffolk,  his  native  county.  Lawrence  died  on  the 
6th,  and  his  body  wrapped  in  the  Hag  of  the  Chesapeake  lay  upon 

^^  the  quarter-deck,  as  the  two  ships  entered  the  harbor  of  Halifax 
on  the  7th.  A  whole  nation  mourned  his  loss,  and  the  enemy  contended 
with  his  countrymen  as  to  who  should  most  honor  his  remains.  Funeral 
obsequies  were  i)erformed  at  Halifax  with  every  mark  of  respect  for  the 
hero.  In  August,  by  i)ermission  of  the  British  authonties,  the  remains  of 
both  Lawrence  and  Ludlow  were  brought  to  New  York,  and  received 
public  funeral  honors  for  the  third  time,  and  were  interred  in  Trinity 
churchyard.  Their  resting-place  is  marked  by  a  mausoleum  of  brown 
freestone,  around  which  are  placed  eight  trophy  cannon,  with  chains 
attached,  forming  an  appropriate  enclosure. 

The  manner  in  which  Lawrence  carried  his  ve&sel  into  action  was 
eulogized  by  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  all.  agreed  that  the  disaster 
was  owing  to  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  not  likely  to  happen 
again.  His  dying  words,  "  DorCt  give  up  the  ship  ! "  became  the  b^tle- 
cry  of  the  American  navy  during  the  whole  war.  It  was  the  motto 
upon  the  banner  borne  by  Perry's  fiag-ship  into  battle  three  months  later, 
and  is  stiU  a  proverbial  phrase  to  all  who  dre  struggling  in  life's  vari- 
ous battles. 

The  year  1813  was  one  not  soon  to  be  foigotten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York.  The  war  raged  along  her  extensive  borders  with  varied  suc- 
cess. The  St  Lawrence  was  a  dividing  line  between  smaU  bodies  of 
hostile  troops  who  were  constantly  projecting  forays,  plundering  and  cap- 
turing private  persons,  and  destroying  public  property  wherever  it  could 
be  found.  On  the  cold  night  of  February  6,  Major  Forsyth,  in  command 
<4  Ogdensbnig,  crossed  the  river  upon  the  ice  to  Brockville  with  a  party  of 
wo  hmidied,  riflemen  and  volunteers,  aided  by  Colonel  Benedict  of  the 
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New  York  militia,  his  purpose  being  to  rescue  some  American  prisoners 
ooofined  in  the  jail  of  that  town.  He  surprised  the  post,  captured  the 
commander,  five  subordinate  officers,  forty-six  men,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores,  besides  securing  the  key  of  the  jail  and  releasing  the 
prisoners.  He  returned  to  Ogdensburg  before  daylight,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  In  retaliation,  a  large  British  force  came  over  on  the  ice  from 
Prescott,  attacking  Ogdensburg  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  and  after  a 
sharp  contest  drove  the  troops  off  and  sacked  the  town,  entering  every 
house  but  three,  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  private  property.  They 
retired  with  their  booty  to  Canada  on  the  same  day. 

Tlie  invasion  of  Canada  was  the  principal  feature  in  the  programme  of 
the  campaign  of  1813.  Dearborn  joined  Commodore  Chauncey  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  a  joint  land  and  naval  expedition 
was  matured  against  York,  now  Toronto,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  squadron  under  Chauncey  conveyed  the  troops  across  Lake  Ontario, 
and  on  the  27th  of  April,  after  a  sharp  engagemeut  the  post  was  captured, 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  floated  triumphantly  over  the  foit.  But  the 
town  had  no  natural  defenses,  and  being  of  little  value  to  the  Americans, 
was  abandoned. 

Just  one  month  later.  May  27th,  an  expedition  against  Fort  George,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Niagara  Kivcr,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  that 
British  stronghold.  In  this  masterly  achievement,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry, 
Winfield  Scott,  and  Alexander  Macomb  bore  a  prominent  part  The  specific 
duty  of  landing  the  troops  was  intrusted  to  Peny.  Scott  led  the  advance 
up  a  precipitous  bank  in  the  face  of  a  formidable  force  of  eight  hundred 
men,  well  posted  on  its  summit.  The  conduct  of  Perry  was  remarkable. 
Unmindful  of  personal  danger  he  w:ent  from  vessel  to  vessel  in  an  open 
boat,  giving  directions  concerning  the  landing,  and,  finally,  leaped  with 
Soott  into  the  water  and  swam  ashore  through  the  surf.  Scott,  in  his 
first  attempt  to  ascend  the  bank,  was  hurled  backward  to  the  beach,  but 
imllying  instantly,  he  pushed  forward  with  such  destructive  energy  that 
in  twenty  minutes  he  had  accomplished  the  undertaking,  and  the  enemy 
were  flying  in  confusion  towards  Queenstowu.  At  noon  Fort  George  and 
il8  dependencies,  with  the  village  of  Newark,  were  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  the  Americans;  the  attack  and  conquest  having  occupied  only  three 
nonn. 

The  same  evening  a  British  squadron,  which  had  been  confined  all 
winter  in  ibe  harbor  of  Kingston  through  the  audacious  operations  of 
Chtiinoejr  upon  Lake  Ontario,  spread  its  sails,  and  at  midday  on  the  28th 
tppeivad  off  Sackett's  Harbor.  It  was  commanded  by  Sir  James  Lucas 
TaOf  in  penon,  who  was  accompanied  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  governor- 
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general  of  Canada.  These  two  British  officers  thought  to  capture  Sackett's 
Harbor,  with  all  its  valuable  public  property,  during  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Fort  George.  The  assault  was  made  on  the  29th,  but  through 
the  skill,  courage,  and  nerve  of  General  Jacob  Brown,^  assisted  by  the 
gallant  Colonel  Backus  of  New  York,  who  fell  in  the  engagement,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Aspinwall,  Lieutenant  Ketchum,  Lieutenant  Talman, 
Lieutenant  Wolcott  Chauncey,  and  others  of  equal  spirit,  the  British 
and  Indians  were  driven  in  disorder  to  their  vessels.  No  event  of  the 
war  was  of  more  importance  to  the  Bepublic.  The  loss  of  the  post  would 
have  inflicted  a  temble  injury  upon  the  American  cause  ;  and  its  intrepid 
defense  under  the  most  appalling  difficulties  and  against  a  greatly  supe- 
rior force  won  universal  praise  and  gratitude.  No  further  attempts  were 
made  by  the  enemy  to  capture  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  it  remained,  as  it 
had  been  from  the  beginning,  the  most  important  place  of  deposit  for  the 
army  and  navy  stores  of  the  Americans  on  the  New  York  frontier. 

Dearborn  remained  at  Fort  Greorge ;  the  discomfited  enemy,  gathering 
strength  in  the  vicinity,  abandoned  Fort  Erie,  which  the  Americans 
immediately  occupied;  and,  finally,  a  rumor  came  that  Proctor  was 
marching  from  the  Detroit  frontier  to  assist  in  recovering  Fort  George. 
Detachments'  were  immediately  sent  to  dislodge  the  British  conmiander 
at  Burlington  Heights,  but  they  were  ensnared  at  Stony  Creek  on  the 
6th  of  June  in  a  confused  and  disastrous  night-battle,  and  Generals 
Chandler  and  Winder  were  both  captured.  In  the  mean  time  the  British 
squadron  hovered  along  the  lake  coast  and  interfered  greatly  with  the 
supplies  for  the  American  camp ;  on  the  12th  of  June  it  captured  two 
American  vessels  laden  with  valuable  hospital  stores ;  on  the  15th  it  made 
a  descent  upon  the  village  of  Charlotte,  on  the  Genesee  Eiver,  and  car- 
ried off  a  large  quantity  of  stores  ;  and  on  the  18th,  landed  a  party  of  one 
hundred  fully  armed  men  at  Sodus  Point  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
American  stores  known  to  be  deposited  there,  and,  when  arrested  and 
driven  back,  burned  the  public  store-houses,  five  dwellings,  and  one  hotel 
—  destroying  property  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five   thousand  dollars. 

1  The  public  career  of  General  Jacob  Brown  forms  an  important  part  of  the  history  of 
the  times.  In  1798,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  a  school-teacher  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  it  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  purchased  a 
large  estate  on  the  Black  River  and  founded  the  settlement  of  BrownsviUe.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier-general  of  militia  by  Tompkins  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  having 
finished  the  term  of  service  for  which  he  was  called,  retired  to  his  home  at  BrownsvUle,  bat  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Sackett's  Harbor.  He  had  been  requested  by  Dearborn,  and  oiged  by 
Macomb,  to  assume  chief  command  in  that  region,  and  had  signified  his  willingness  to  do  so 
in  case  of  an  actual  invasion.  Colonel  Electus  Backus  of  New  York,  who  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  post,  sent  an  express  to  General  Brown,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  were  discovered  off 
the  harbor.  May  28,  1813. 
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On  the  23d  Dearborn  detached  a  party  of  six  hundred  under  Colonel 
Bcerstler  to  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy  at  Beaver  Dams,  seventeen 
miles  from  Foi*t  George,  and  was  assailed  on  the  route  in  the  woods  by  a 
force  of  British  and  Indians  who  compelled  his  surrender.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  several  tragedies  occurred  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  fort  The  continual  tidings  of  misfortune  irritated  Congress,  and 
Dearborn  was  superseded  by  Wilkinson  in  the  early  part  of  July. 

Meanwhile  Hamson  —  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  isolated  posts  in 
Ohio,  the  recovery  of  Detroit,  and  the  invasion  of  Canada  from  that  point — 
had  fortified  Fort  Meigs  opposite  the  present  city  of  Maumee,  immediate- 
ly after  the  massacre  at  Frenchtown.  The  ice  had  no  sooner  passed  from 
the  rivers  than  Pi"octor  and  Tecumseh,  with  a  large  force  of  British  and 
Indians,  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maumee  about  two  miles 
below,  near  old  Fort  Miami,  and  on  the  28th  of  April  commenced  a  vig- 
orous bombardment  of  Fort  Mpigs.  The  siege  was  maintained  until  the 
9th  of  May,  during  which  period  some  of  the  most  tragic  scenes  in  hu- 
man history  were  enacted.  But  brighter  days  were  dawning.  On  the  4th 
Proctor  sent  an  officer  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  post.  "  Tell  General 
Proctor,"  i-esponded  Harrison  promptly,  "  that  if  he  shall  take  the  fort  it 
will  be  under  circumstances  that  will  do  him  more  honor  than  a  thousand 
surrenders."  All  efforts  proving  unsuccessful,  the  enemy  finally  retired 
in  disgust.  Tecuuiseh's  emissaries  at  once  hurried  westward,  for  savage 
recruits,  even  to  the  Mississippi,  making  desolated  Chicago  the  grand  ren-. 
dezvous,  and  three  thousand  warriors  speedily  tramped  through  the 
woods  of  Michigan  and  joined  the  British  at  Detroit.  In  the  latter  part 
of  July  they  made  a  second  attempt  to  capture  "  Fort  Meigs,"  which 
ended  as  before  in  disappointment  and  exasperation.  They*  proceeded 
thence  to  assault  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Sandusky,  which  was  so  gallantly 
defended  by  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  under  George  Croghan  of 
Kentucky,  a  young  major  of  twenty-one,  that  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking. 

AU  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  the  movements  on  Lake  Erie. 
OUver  Hazard  Perry,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  about  to  perform 
the  most  important  naval  service  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  war. 
When  the  year  commenced,  he  was  in  command  of  a  flotilla  of  gunboats 
at  Nevrport,  but  desired  a  wider  field  of  action.  In  February,  Chauncey 
wrote  to  him,  "  You  are  the  very  person  I  want  for  a  particular  service." 
Within  twenty-four  hours  young  Perry  was  seated  in  a  sleigh  on  his 
way  to  New  York,  accompanied  by  Alexander,  his  little  brother  oi 
thirteen.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  Erie  to  hasten  the  preparation  of  a 
squadron.     Noah  Brown,  a  slii])wright  from  New  York  had  already  done 
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mucb  of  the  prcliiiiiQary  work.  Captain  Heniy  Brevoort  of  New  York, 
who,  while  with  Hull's  aruiy  at  Detroit,  was  appoiiitetl  commander  of  such 
government  vessels  us  nii^lit  bo  placed  upon  the  lakes  at  that  j>eriod, 
was  detailei.1  with  two  hundred  seamen  to  accinipaiiy  Pcny  from  Fort 
fteor^e  to  Erie,  after  ihi;  alumdonment  of  the  entire  line  of  the  Xia<rani 
Itiver  by  the  British,  in  July.  Tbi.t  party  succeeded  in  taking  five  war- 
vessels  from  that  stream  to  the  harbor  of  Erie  after  six  days  of  almost 
iuci'edil>1t'  hibor.  liivvoort  performed  another  service  of  great  moment ; 
lie  commnatcate<)  the  exact  size 
and  character  of  each  British  vessid 
in  the  harlw  at  Maiden.  This  lie 
was  enabled  to  do  througli  ttie  aid 
of  his  family,  who  had  n-sided  in 
Detroit  ever  since  its  surrender. 
I  I'orry's  fleet  consisted  of  ten  ves-wls, 
anil  each  one  was  asxigned  to  a 
.■*peoinI  antagonist,  which  it  was  to 
enfjiige  in  close  action.  A  large 
I  stgnare  Imttle-tlag  of  bhie  with  words 
in  white,  "Don't  -;ive  up  the  ship," 
had  been  privately  pn'jiared  under 
his  direction  at  Krie ;  when  hoisti-d 
to  the  nmiu-royid  mast-head  of  the 
flagship  Lnirrcnct,  it  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  going  into  battle, 
oi'nnr  Hinf4  Pwfj.  Teriy  sailed  in  quest  of  the  ene- 

my on  the  Ist  of  Septenitier.  but  the  British  commander  was  not  quite 
ready  to  respond  to  tlie  challenge.     On  the  morning  of  the  10th  a  sail 
was  descried  in  the  direction  of  Maiden,  and  the  whole  British 
^^  ^^  squadron  was  presently  in  full  view.   The  battle  was  commenced  by 
the  Americans,  the  gallant  Stephen  CImmplin  in  command  of  the  Scorpion 
firing  the  first  shot.     He  was  first  cousin  to  Commodore  Perry,  and  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age.    It  was  a  terrible  contest,  and  a  complete  victory. 
In  the  midst  of  the  carnage  Perry  left  his  disabled  flag-ship,  and  in  a  lit- 
tle open  row-boat  with  four  seamen  passed  to  the  unharmed  Niagara.    The 
perilous  voyage  occupied  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  Ferry  stood  erect, 
''iD,  gncefol,  a  man  of  remarkable  symmetry  of  figure,  with  the  pennant 
buuMT  half  folded  about  him,  unmindful  of  danger,  while  the  enemy 
the  bold  movement  hurled  a  steady  shower  of  cannon-ball,  gnpe, 
,  Hid  mnsket-sfaot  towards  his  froil  bark.     It  was  only  when  the 
e  kbor  if  he  remained  standing,  that  he  seated 
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himsell  He  was  no  sooner  upon  the  Niagara  than,  with  his  pennant 
and  banner  flying,  he  bore  down  and  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and  made 
such  havoc  with  his  guns,  that  the  entire  squadron  surrendered  —  not 
one  vessel  being  left  to  bear  the  tidings  of  defeat. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Perry  and  his  companions ;  it  was  a  proud 
moment  for  America.  Never  before  in  history  had  a  whole  British  fleet  or 
squadron  been  captured  !  The  conqueror,  even  before  the  blue  vapor  of 
battle  was  borne  away  by  the  breeze,  wrote  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  an 
old  letter  the  remarkable  despatch  to  General  Harrison  which  has  been 
so  often  quoted,  "  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours :  two  ships, 
two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop." 

At  that  very  hour  two  armies,  one  on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south 
side  of  the  warring  ships,  were  waiting  for  the  result  most  anxiously. 
Should  the  day  be  gained  by  the  British,  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  were 
ready  to  rush  into  Ohio  and  lay  waste  the  whole  frontier.  Should  the 
day  be  gained  by  the  Americans,  Harrison  was  prepared  to  press  forward 
for  the  recovery  of  Detroit,  and  the  invasion  of  Canada. 

This  success  upon  Lake  Erie  destroyed  the  Indian  confederacy.    The 
British  could  no  longer  hope  to  hold  Detroit  and  Maiden,  and  therefore 
evacuated  both  places.     Perry  converted  some  of  the  captured  vessels  into 
tiansports  and  conveyed  Harrison's  troops  to  the  Canada  shore.     Maiden 
was  garrisoned,  Detroit  was  reoccupied,  and  Lewis  Cass  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  recovered  Territory  of  Michigan.     Harrison  soon  started  in 
parsoit  of  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  and,  after  traversing  eighty  miles,  found 
their  main  army  upon  the  Thames  and  fought  the  famous  battle 
in  which  the  great  Tecumseh  was  killed.     It  was  a  complete  and 
decisive  victory  for  the  Americans ;  the  coast  was  cleared  of  the  British, 
and  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  sued  for  peace.     On  the  same  day  that 
Proctor  was  defeated  at  the  Thames,  Chauncey  captured  six   British 
•chooners  on  Lake  Ontario.     These  repeated  losses  induced  Sir  George 
Pkevoot  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  investment  of  Fort  Geoige. 
Harrison  on  the  20th  embarked  with  his  regulars  for  Buffalo  to 
aid  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver. 

As  these  events  were  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  the  glad 
lidiiigB  of  Perry's  victory  were  being  conveyed  from  town  to  town  through 
the  eoon^jr  by  messengers  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  as  the  case  might  be. 
"Oh,  for  a  canal  —  the  vehicle  for  the  quick  and  safe  transmission  or 
mqioitaiit  intelligence!" exclaimed  one  of  the  New  York  enthusiasts  upon 
tfiat  sabject  From  Albany  to  New  York  the  news  came  by  steamboat. 
A  xioi  of  exultation  took  possession  of  the  land ;  the  popular  joy  ex- 
itself  in  shouts  and  bonfires,  in  artillery,  bells,  and  orations. 
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New  York  was  gorgeously  illuminated,  every  building  in  Broadway,  and 
in  all  the  other  principal  streets,  being  lighted  from  foundation  to 
roof.  The  City  Hall  was  like  a  sea  of  fire.  A  fine  band  discoursed 
music  in  the  gallery  of  the  portico,  and  transparencies  were  displayed 
showing  naval  battles ;  also,  the  words  of  Lawrence,  "  Don't  give  up  the 
ship,"  and  those  of  Perry's  despatch  to  Harrison,  "  We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours."  Similar  transparencies  were  exhibited  at  the  thea- 
ter, and  were  carried  by  processions  through  the  streets  during  the  evening. 
The  whole  community  ])articipated  in  the  demonstrations  of  delight 

But  the  storm  was  not  yet  spent  for  New  York.  The  war-cloud  set- 
tled darker  and  more  portentous  than  ever  over  her  northern  frontier. 
Lake  Champlain  was  erelong  to  become  the  scene  of  another  terrible 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  two  nations.  And  in  the  interim  a 
series  of  attempts  and  failures,  of  partial  triumphs  and  disasters,  of  con- 
solations and  disappointments,  were  to  keep  New  York  in  one  continual 
ferment  of  agitation  from  center  to  circumference;  while  a  fearful  array  of 
retaliatory  barbarities  were  perpetrated  upon  defenseless  and  unoflendiug 
citizens  dwelling  near  the  borders  of  the  State  to  the  north  and  west 

Another  ix)rtion  of  New  York  was  sorely  distressed  by  the  blockade. 
The  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  with  its  well-stocked,  and  rich,  highly- 
cultivated  farms  was  unprotected.  The  people  were  terror-stricken  when 
Commodore  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  anchored  his  flag-ship  Eamillies  in  Gar- 
diner's Bay  early  in  April.  The  frigate  Orpheus,  Captain  Sir  Hugh  Pigott, 
with  several  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels,  made  this 
little  retreat  headquarters.  As  Admiral  Cockbum  was  just  then  engaged 
in  the  pastime  of  plundering  and  desolating  the  coasts  south  of  the  Dela- 
ware, it  was  supposed  Long  Island  would  share  the  same  fate.  But 
Hardy  was  a  gentleman,  not  a  marauder.  His  troops,  however,  must  be 
fed,  and  he  immediately  took  measures  to  obtain  fresh  provisions. 

Gardiner's  Island,  the  oldest  feudal  estate  in  New  York,  had  outgrown 
all  traces  of  Revolutionary  wastes,  and  was  once  more  a  garden  of  beauty. 
Its  fields  of  oats,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  prospered  under  the  well- 
directed  care  of  eighty  or  more  dependents;  some  two  thousand  loads  of 
hay  were  yearly  stored  in  its  bams ;  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  grazed 
its  green  pastures ;  its  dairy  produced  immense  quantities  of  butter  and 
an  average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  cheese  per  day ;  two 
thousand  sheep  yielded  annually  some  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  wool ; 
one  hnndied  or  more  hogs  were  raised ;  and  the  lord  of  the  isle  rarely 
vtaUed  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  horses,  the  finest  in  the  country.    Deer 

tmed  at  will,  and  wild  turkeys  coming  to  the  yards  were  daily  fed  with 

a  tune  fowls. 
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John  Lyon  Gaidiner,  the  seventh  manorial  lord  in  the  direct  descent, 
reigned  over  the  island.  His  wife  was  the  granddaughter  of  Governor 
Matthew  and  Ursula  Wolcott  Griswold,  and  the  niece  of  Governor  Boger 
Griswold  who  had  so  recently  died.  Despite  the  democratic  sentiment  of 
America,  the  proprietor  of  this  old  maDor-property  retained  his  title  of 
lord  among  his  associates  and  neighbors.  He  was  addressed  as  Lord 
Gardiner  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  Kew 
Jersey,  and  in  1803,  a  refined,  scholarly  bachelor  of  thirty-four,  was 
residing  in  princely  solitude  on  his  water-bound  estate.  The  even  tenor 
of  his  life  was  suddenly  changed  by  a  freak  of  the  elements.  A  sailing 
party  from  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  was  becalmed  one  afternoon  on  the 
Sound  within  sight  of  Gardiner's  Island,     As  night  approached,  a  breeze 


■pmng  ap  and  so  did  a  stonn.  They  steered  tlieir  little  bark  towards  the 
nearest  landing,  and  hurried  to  the  niiiuor-liouse  for  shelter.  They  were 
received  by  an  old  housekeeper  ;  but  presently  the  haudsomc  young  lord 
made  his  appearance  and,  learning  who  his  visitors  were,  extended  cordial 
hospitalitiea  An  elaborate  supper  wiis  served,  and  music  and  dancing 
foUowed.  The  next  morning  the  deliglitt-d  refugees  bade  their  charming 
bort  adieu.  But  the  island  sovereijni  s<3on  after  entered  his  barge,  and 
with  nnmerous  attendants  and  much  stately  ccreniDiiy  proceeded  to  Black 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Griswolds  in  Old  Lyme,  and  ere  many  months  elapsed 
bore  the  beautiful  Sarah,  a  bride,  to  the  manor-tshind  whitlier  she  had 
been  drifted  in  such  a  romantic  nmuner  by  the  breeze  of  destiny. 
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Commodore  Hardy  prefaced  his  requisitions  for  produce  from  the 
island  with  courteous  words  and  promises  of  payment.  And  he  endeav- 
ored to  restrain  his  seamen  from  showing  disrespect  to  the  proprietor  and 
his  family.  But  they  were  perpetually  coming  ashore  and  taking  what- 
ever they  pleased ;  oxen  were  often  shot  at  the  plough  and  carried  to 
the  vessels.  The  steward,  or  overseer  of  the  island,  Lewis  Edwards, 
claimed  and  received  the  market  price  for  what  was  taken  with  his 
knowledge.  His  hatred  of  the  British  was  very  great  and  he  tried  to 
outwit  them,  not  infrequently  by  sorting  out  the  poorest  cattle  and  sheep 
and  placing  them  where  detachments  coming  ashore  would  see  them  first 
Gkirdiner,  discovering  that  the  little  garrison  at  Sag  Harbor  was  about  to 
be  attacked,  sent  a  trusty  colored  servant  thither  with  a  note  of  informa- 
tion, directing  him  to  keep  a  stone  tied  to  the  missive  while  crossing  the 
bay,  and  if  overhauled  by  the  British  picket-boats  to  drop  it  into  the 
water.  The  negro  accomplished  his  mission  in  safety,  and  when  over  a 
hundred  assaulters,  in  one  launch  and  two  barges  from  the  squadron, 
approached  that  village  at  midnight  they  were  met  by  the  militia  and 
driven  to  their  vessels  in  disorder. 

Charles  Paget,  a  senior  officer  of  the  squadron,  suspecting  that  all  was 
not  friendly,  wrote  to  Gardiner,  warning  him  that  "  the  peaceable  situa- 
tion of  the  island  was  wholly  through  sufferance,"  and  that  the  most 
trivial  instance  of  hostility  practised  upon  any  boat  or  individual  belong- 
ing to  the  British  squadron  would  be  visited  with  serious  consequences 
upon  himself,  his  people,  and  his  property.  This  did  not  deter  the  resolute 
proprietor,  however,  from  promptly  refusing  to  accede  to  certain  unreason- 
able demands  made  by  Sir  Hugh  Pigott,  when  early  one  June  morning  that 
officer  appeared  with  a  number  of  subordinates  before  the  manor-house. 
Threats  of  firing  into  the  dwelling  only  resulted  in  Gardiner's  sending  his 
family  and  servants  into  the  cellar,  while  he  remained  facing  the  intruders, 
firm  as  adamant.  Pigott  finally  went  away  in  a  rage  without  doing  any 
harm.  When  the  party  had  nearly  reached  the  shore  one  of  the  officers 
stepped  back  and  intimated  to  Gardiner  that  Pigott  would  be  reported  to 
the  Commodora  The  next  day  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  wrote  a  polite  letter  of 
apology  and  regret  for  the  occurrence  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.^ 

1  The  purchase  and  settlement  of  the  manor  of  Gardiner's  Island  in  1639,  was  one  of  the 
most  romantic  incidents  in  the  history  of  New  York,  or  of  America.  Lion  Gardiner  landed 
at  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1635,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  one  maid-servant,  haying 
crossed  the  ocean  in  a  Norsey  bark  of  twenty-five  tons  burden.  Mass.  Hist,  Coll.  Vol.  111. 
Third  Serie8,pp.  131  -  161  ;  Vol.  III.,  Third  Series,  p.  271  ;  Vol.  X.  Thiwl  Series,  pp.  178- 
185.  He  was  expected  and  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  little  Boston  community,  composed 
chiefly  of  governors  —  Dudley,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Endicott,  Bellingham,  Ludlow,  and  the  two 
Winthrops  being  already  there.    He  was  destined  for  Saybrook,  but  Boston  had  no  fort^  apd 
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On  the  1st  of  June  Commodore  Decatur,  anxious  to  leave  New  York, 
resolved  to' run  the  blockade.  The  Pmtiera  and  a  number  of  other 
vessels  were  carefully  guarding  the  passage  beyond  the  Narrows,  hence  he 
passed  through  the  Sound,  accompanied  by  the  Afacedtmian  (which  had 
been  repaired  at  the  New  York  navy-yard  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  gallant  Captain  Jones)  and  the  Hornet  under  Captain  Biddle 
—  hoping  to  slip  out  upon  the  ocean  between  Montauk  Point  and  Block 
Island.  They  were  discovered,  however,  by  three  or  four  of  the  large 
British  vessels,  and  all  chased  into  New  London  harbor  and  blockaded 
there  for  the  next  twenty  montha 

A  boat's  crew  of  Decatur's  men  managed  soon  after  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  enemy  and  landed  on  Gardiner's  Island.  They  concealed 
themselves  in  the  woods  until  a  party  from  one  of  the  British  ships, 
among  whom  were  several  officers,  came  ashore  and  strolled  up  to  the 
manor-house,  then  coming  suddenly  into  view  made  them  all  prisoners. 
The  astonished  captives  were  violently  enraged,  but  helpless,  and  were 
quickly  and  quietly  conveyed  across  the  water  into  Connecticut,  Barges 
were  at  once  ordered  by  the  enemy  to  patrol  the  waters  about  Gardiner's 
Island,  and  troops  were  sent  for  the  arrest  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  sup- 
posed instrumental  in  betraying  the  British  into  the  trap,  but  who  was 

M  ke  wu  tlw  fint  ptoTeuional  enKJneer  who  had  IinJod  in  New  England  he  renuDed  long 
■«imli  to  detign  and  build  one  (which  continued  in  use  until  after  the  Rerolution)  before 
rneeeding  to  Saybnrak  vhere  he  commanded  in  person  throufthout  the  Pequat  Wm.  His 
■eal  ai  attached  to  a  letter  written  from  Saybrook  to  Governor  Winthrop, 


1>«niiiber  8,  1«M,  are  given  above.  Jfaw.  Hut.  CM.  Vol.  VII.  Fourth  Series,  pp.  62-64  ; 
(■*•  Eac-dmilca  of  lignatnrea  and  seals  in  Appendix).  Recotniiig  di.«.<ialislied  with  the  mau- 
•paratof  aflaira  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  he  coveted  an  empire  of  his  own  and  pur- 
cWed  tlM  ialand  which  beara  his  nsme,  nine  milea  long  by  one  and  a  half  wide,  eontauiing 
tkvty^hna  fanndred  aena,  four  miles  from  the  eastem  extremity  of  Ix>ng  Island  and  full 
Aitty  nOM  from  the  nearest  European  settlement  at  the  time.  {See  Vol.  l.pp.flS,  238,  262, 
*4  in  I  Td.  II.  ppi  40,  igg,  243.)  He  built  a  bouse  to  which  be  took  bis  wife  and  two 
<U6(^  tb*  TDongeat,  Uary,  subsequently  becoming  the  wife  of  Jeremiah  Oonckling,  an- 
(MerefthaaotBbls  New  York  family  of  Concklinga.  The  island  was  eonstituted  "an  en- 
'i'lly  trpande  and  independent  plantation,"  in  no  wise  depending  ii^ton  either  New  England 
*  Sew  ToA,  and  waa  in  reality  an  iaolsted  miniature  principality.  Forty-four  yeara  afleT' 
*tll  it  «M  crectod  into  a  lordihip  and  manor,  wJlh  all  (he  privileges  accorded  to  such  in- 
*JWioM  in  Ellwand.  The  influence  of  the  roimrler  of  thiH  domain  over  the  Indiana  was 
1  it  ji  an  interesting  fact  worthy  of  preservation,  that  no  conspiracj,  even  of 
)■  tribe,  waa  ever  formed  by  the  Long  Island  Indiana  against  intruding  civiUzatioD. 
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really  as  much  surprised  as  themselves,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Americans  until  the  skirmish  occurred  in  his  own  door-yard. 

Gardiner  escaped  captivity  through  the  presence  of  mind  and  ingenuity 
of  his  wife,'  He  went  to  bed  in  the  "  green  room,"  feigning  sickness, 
and  being  a  delicate  man  the  reflection  of  the  green  curtains  of  the  bed- 
stead and  windows  gave  him  a  sickly  look.  A  little  roaod  table  was 
placed  by  his  bedside  with  medicines,  glasses,  and  spoons.  When  the 
oflicers  appeared  and  insisted  upon  seeing  their  victim,  Mrs,  Gardiner 
came  forward,  teaifully  and  whisperingly  asking  them  to  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  and  admitted  them  to  her  husband's  room.     They  were 


I  John  Lyon  OuiUDer,  eldest  ton  of  David,  the  dxth  lord  of  the  manor,  (bom  November, 
1770,  died  November  22,  1816)  received  GHj'diiiei'B  Island  by  entail,  and  married  March  i, 
1803,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  OriswoM,  of  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  gnaiddaughteT  of  Gov- 
ernor Matthew  Griswold  and  Urania  Wolcott.  Mrs.  Gardiner  waa  the  titter  of  John  and 
Charles  C.  Griswold,  New  York  merchaiita  who  owned  the  London  line  of  packets,  important 
rivals  of  their  merchant  cousins,*  Georg:e  and  Nathaniel  Lynde  Griswold.  (See  pp.  612,  613.) 
In  this  connection  it  is  interestiiig  to  note  the  hereditary  influence  of  old  Italian  geniu*  and 
teniperameut.  The  mother  of  J^dy  Gardiner  was  Sarah  Diodati,  danghter  of  Bev.  Stephen 
and  Elizabeth  Diodati  Johnson,  the  descendant  through  a  long  line  of  nobility  from  CoraeUo 
Diodati.  who  settled  in  Lacca  in  1300.  lu  possession  of  Ae  Diodati  family  in  Geneva  is  a 
BU|)erb  folio  bound  in  crimson  velvet,   of  fourteen   lagca  in 

vellum,     with     the    imperiut  ^^   ^L.  '^  of  Josephll.  (I76G    1790) 

hanging  from  it  in  a  gilt  boi,  i"^^R^^|]J/  which    recites    the    di^itiea 

of  the  Diodati  family  in  mag-  ^^Xfc  iJBtwjj  Jjtj^  nificent  terms,  Hnd  conlirmK  to 
it  the  titleof  CountoftheEm-  "^^j^^MtOm''^^^^.  P''^-  '^"^  ''^  *'"*  ■''8^  '^  '^- 
cupied  with  a  fine  illnmination  ^^^Bm^^jm^^^^  "^  *^^  rumily-arma,  the  xliirld 
bei[tg  {iliu'ed  im  the  itni>erial  ^^^^|MrEul|E^^  eagle.  A  copy  of  this  folio  is 
in  possession  of  the  New  York  j^BBliJ^^.iJW^  descendants  of  the  Diodatis. 

In  IS-Jl,  Empi-ror  Charles  V.  ^  -saJlf^H^^f^,^  /^gavchisown  name  to  one  of 
tlio  DiiHtntis,  together  witli  "\A  ^^Jj^Hfei^^Vv'/  '''"  lordship  of  two  connties, 
nn  insignia  of  iliamomls,  and  a  \v^^i^^^»»W^i/  quartering  from  the  imperial 
arms.  Roynt  gniniH  fmni  other  ^^^""^^^g^g^"''^^  Enropean  aovereignu  author- 
ized Ihe  use  of  the  inijx'rinl  n-,Ki«t-  A  double  eagle  by  any  branch  of 
till-  family.  One  of  Ih.-  Dio-  '  '  dntis  was  PriefectUB  Militum, 
nrGen.-m!,  to  Charles  III.  of  Spain —  who  rtigned  from  1759  lo  1788.  Another  waa  the  Rev. 
John  Dioilati  of  Geneva,  Ihini  in  1S76,  who  produced  bi-fore  be  had  completed  his  twiiity- 
wveinh  y™r  an  Itnlian  vi'ision  of  the  liible,  and  whose  fame  and  influence  as  a  theologian  and 
iiutlnir  cxti-ndiil  all  ov.t  Euio|ie  ;  it  was  bin  father  who  built  the  Diodati  villa  a  little  way  up 
bike  I.iniaii  from  <Jcneva,  occupied  by  Unl  Byron,  and  which  is  still  in  the  family.  — 
Fnmilti  .tn-liifn.  Pmfciaor  Eiltcnril  E.  Siili.iliiirii'a  IHirourx—  to  which  is  appended  a 
{■eniulijuii'al  I'liart  with  all  the  ramific:itiona  of  the  Diodati  family. 

The  1  hildiTu  of  John  and  Rnrah  Dioilati  Griswold  were  :  1-  Diodati  J.  a  youag  dlTine  of 
irriiit  iiromisi-  who  die<l  al  the  age  of  twenty-eight ;  2.  Ursula  W.  who  married  Richard 
M.f'iinlv,  and  "Ms  the  mother  of  Jud),'e Charles  Johnson  McCurdy,  lieutenaQt-goveraor  of 
I'oiiuiTtieiil,  minister  to  Austria,  etc.,  etc.,  uud  of  Robert  H.  McCurdy  the  distinguished 
iiieii'huiit  of  N'ew  York  ;  3.  Elizabeth,  marrieil  Jmiili  IV  Giirley  ;  i.  Sanh,  married  John 
Lvori  Gnnlim-r  ;  5.  John,  riinnicil  first,  Eliiabi-lh  M.  Huntington,  second,  Louisa  Wilson  of 
Newark,   New  Jersey;    6.    Mary   Ann,   niinried  l-.'Vi   H.  Clsrf; ;    7.  Charles  C.  married  bis 
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completely  deceived,  and  not  wishing  to  be  encumbered  with  a  sick  maa 
on  board  ship,  turned  away,  but  demanded  his  oldest  sou,  David,  as  hostage, 
a  litUe  boy  often  years  —  who  was  fortunately  away  at  school. 

It  was  soon  after  made  clear  to  the'  mind  of  Commodore  Hardy  that 
Gardiner  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  what  had  occurred.  On  the  Slst 
of  July  he  wrote  to  him,  "As  it  is  probable  that  the  goverumeut  of  the 
United  States  may  call  you  to  account  for  permitting  refreshments  to  be 
taken  by  the  British  squadron  from  your  place,  I  think  it  necessary  for  your 
satisfaction,  and  to  prevent  your  experiencing  the  censure  of  your  govem- 

GMuio,  Elitabeth  Orinrolil.  Of  the  two  daughters  of  Charlea  C.  tnil  Elizabeth  Gruwold 
Giinrold,  EUnbeth  Diodati  married  Judge  William  B.  Luie,  eon  of  Chief  Justice  Lane  of 
Ohio ;  and  Satah  J.,  married  Lorillaid  Sjieocer  of  New  York,  whose  daughter,  Eleonorn,  mar- 
ried Virginio  Cenci,  Prince  of  Vicovaro,  the  grand  chamberlain  to  the  king  of  Italy. 

JohnLTonaod  Sarah  Griewold  Oardiner't  children  were  :  1.  David JohnsoD,  died  aninar- 
md  in  1829  ;  3.  Sarah  Diodati,  nmrried  David  Thompson  of  New  York  Cit; ';  3.  Maty 
Brainard,  died  unmarried  in  1S33  :  i.  John  Oriawold,  died  unmarried  ;  G.  Samuel  Buell, 
RMrried  lAurj  Gardiner  Thompson,  and  their  children  were  :  1.  Marj,  married  William  B. 
Saoda ;  2.  Darid  J.  ;  3.  John  Lyon,  married  Coralie  Livingston  Jones  ;  4.  Sarah  G.  married 
her  couatD  John  Alexander  Tjler.  The  children  of  David  and  Sarah  Diodati  Gardiner 
Tbonijiaun,  1.  Sarah  G.  married  her  cousin  David  Lion  Oaidiner ;  2.  Elizabeth  ;  3.  Gardi- 
■er;  4.   David  O.  ;  6.   Charles  G.  ;  6.   Mary  G.  ;  7.  Frederick  Diodati. 

'Hie  Thompaoni,  who  have  in  several  generations  intennarried  with  the  Gardinere, 
leacended  from  Bev.  William  Thompson  of  Lancashirr,  Englanii.  Johu  Thompson  (bom 
1S)7,  died  IMfl),  one  of  the  liny-five  original  proprietor?  of  the  town  of  Brookhaven,  was 
padnated  from  Oxfoni  in  161S,  and  removed  to  Long  [slnnd  in  1S34.  He  married  Hannah 
Bcewsto',  sister  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Brewster  of  Setuuket  -  their  youngest  son,  Samuel,  married 
Hannah,  daughter  ol  Rev  Nathaniel  Brewster  (wliose  H-ife  was  the  daughter  of  the  "  Wor- 
ihippliil  Koger  Ludlow,"  deputy  governor  of  Massachusetts),  and  settled  upon  the  valiuble 
ertate  of  hia  &ther.  One  of  his  dsughters  married  Thomas  Strong,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
Bolsble  Judge  Selah  Strong ;  the  eldest  son,  Jonathan  Thompson,  married  Mary  Woodhull  (first 
risiBii  of  QeDoral  WoodhuU   of  A^^  ^'   Revolution),   and  served  aa 

jnatiee    of    the    peace    forty  or  'tFiV  "">"  J'*'^  i  •"*  ""^  '*'*  father  of 

Jadge  Isaac  Thoropaon,  bom  in  lOKlKk  1743,  who  married  in  1772,  llary, 

im^Ua  of  Colonel  Abraham  ^>i|^  JMWMlijaS  Gardiner  of  Easthsmpton.  The 
two  mwi  at  the  latter,  Jonatbaa  *hR!B'''''"''-'''-'^3C  ""'  '^'^ra'"""'  became  prominent 
■arehanta  and  eitiiens  of  New  sLSEsSr--''''^''''^^^S  ^°''^-  Jonathan  married  Eliza- 
bstk  Havens  of  Shelter  Island,SB|^flBHW^^^^and  with  XathanielRanlinercon- 
daeted  a  heavy  West  India  Im-  ^^^SHIS^^^^^w^  T>orting  business ;  he  was  sp- 
fsntad  Collector  at  New  York  *^j--^'''^^^0^^  ^y  Madison  in  1813.  reappointed 
tj  Meonxi,  and  again  by  John  ^Bt-'.jaifeiiil^^  Quinty  Adams.  He  had  six  chil- 
dien,  of  whom,  Mary  Gardiner  /^  ^*'^j3^-iS  """^"^  Hon.  Samuel  Buell  Gar- 
dintr,  aa  mentioned  above,  the  ^--^^^feT^i^^SS-^  present  proprietor  of  Gardiner's 
IsUad  :   and   David,   cashier   of  ^^BC  the  Custom  House,  and  of  the 

Wloo  Bank  and  Bank  of  Amer-  Thoetpsen  Anrn.  i^^^  hitUinR  also  other  important 

ttnsta,  married  Sarah  Diodati  Gardiner,  the  slater  of  Hon.  Samuel  Buell  Gardiner  of  liunli- 
Mr'slalaud. 

Of  the  nmnetons  descendants  of  Colonel  Abraham  Gardiner  of  Ensthampton,  one  grand- 

dsnghlar,  Hsfy,  became  tljs  wife  of  Philip  G.  Van  Wy^k  (.si-e  p.  409,  Vol.   II.)  and  a  grt-at- 

w,  Julia  Gardiner,  married  John  Tykr,  President  of  the  United  States. 
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ment,  for  me  to  assure  you,  that  had  you  not  complied  with  my  wishes 
as  you  have  done,  I  should  certainly  have  made  use  of  force,  and  the 
consequences  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  your  property,  yourself 
a  prisoner-of-war,  and  whatever  was  in  the  possession  of  your  dependents 
taken  without  payment.  But  it  is  not  my  wish  to  distress  individuals 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  British 
squadron." 

Experiments  with  torpedoes  in  the  New  York  waters  induced  the  ut- 
most caution  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
blow  up  the  Bamillics ;  and  Hardy  was  rendered  so  uncomfortable  that  he 
not  only  kept  his  ship  in  motion,  but  caused  her  bottom  to  be  swept  with 
cable  every  two  hours  night  and  day.  Boats  of  every  description  were 
sharply  watched.  Those  of  Gardiner  were  always  manned  by  negroes, 
that  the  British  guards  might  know  instantly  to  whom  they  belonged 
and  allow  them  to  pass  and  repass  without  question. 

At  this  time  the  Essex  was  in  far  distant  seas,  making  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cruises  on  record.  Commodore  Porter's  first  prize  was  a 
British  packet  with  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  on  board.  Beach- 
ing the  Pacific,  he  captured  every  British  whale-ship  known  to  be 
off  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  depriving  the  enemy  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  some  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  found  himself,  eight  months 
after,  sailing  from  the  Delaware,  in  command  of  a  squadron  of  nine  armed 
vessels  ready  for  formidable  action.  The  President,  Commodore  Rodgers, 
was  cruising  through  the  summer  in  the  Northern  Atlantic ;  he  made 
the  complete  circuit  of  Ireland,  kept  more  than  twenty  British  vessels 
in  search  of  him  for  weeks,  and  reached  Newport  late  in  the  autumn, 
having  captured  eleven  merchantmen  and  the  British  armed  schooner 
Bighfiyer.  His  prisoners  had  been  nearly  all  paroled  and  sent  home  in 
captured  vessels.  He  sailed  again,  December  5,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Barbadoes,  captured  four  British  merchantmen,  and  suddenly  dashed 
through  the  vigilant  squadron  of  blockaders  ofT  Sandy  Hook,  entering 
New  York  harbor  triumphantly  on  the  evening  of  Febniary  18,  1814. 
A  little  more  than  a  month  later  (March  28),  the  Essex  was  captured 
after  a  severe  fight  in  the  neutral  waters  of  Valparaiso,  by  the  two  British 
vessels,  PhcAe  and  Cherub, 

The  brig  Enterprise,  Captain  Burrows,  captured  the  British  gun-brig 

Baaur  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  on  the  5th  of  September,  after  a  spirited 

Dombftt  in  which  both  commanders  were  mortally  wounded.     But  in 

meotion  with  the  cheering  news  came  that  of  the  loss  of  the  Asp 

Uie  Chesapeake,  and  of  the  Argus  in  St  Qeorge's  Channel;  hence 

^m  inevaOed  rather  than  light    The  Argus,  commander  Allen, 
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had  managed  to  slip  out  of  New  York  in  June,  with  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Crawford  on  board  (Minister  to  France  in  place  of  Joel  Barlow,  deceased), 
and  after  landing  him  safely  on  French  soil  about  tlie  middle  of  July, 
spread  consternation  through  commercial  England  by  a  series  of  audacious 
exploits  in  the  British  and  Irish  channels  ;  destroying,  within  thirty  days, 
twenty-one  British  merchant-ships  valued  at  two  million  dollars.  So 
many  were  burned  off  the  Irish  coast  that  the  inhabitants  said  the  water 
was  on  fire.  But  on  the  13th  of  August  the  British  sloop  Pelican  at- 
tacked and  captured  the  Argiis,  and  Allen  was  killed. 

The  new  year  dawned  cheerlessly  for  New  York  in  the  midst  of  a 
blinding  storm  of  snow  and  sleet.  Rumors  had  reached  the  city  of  great 
disasters  to  Napoleon  at  Leipsic  on  the  18th  of  October.  His 
downfall  was  unquestionably  near  at  hand,  an  event  that  would 
give  Great  Britain  opportunity  to  send  immense  forces  against  the  United 
Statea  Russia's  proffered  mediation,  which  had  induced  the  sending  of 
Albert  Gallatin  and  James  A.  Bayard  to  St.  Petersburg  to  act  with  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  treating  for  peace,  was  refused  by  Great  Britain ;  she 
seemed  less  inclined  than  ever  to  recede  from  her  assumptions  concern- 
ing the  right  of  search  and  impressment. 

To  add  to  the  general  gloom,  a  courier,  thirty-one  days  on  the  road 
from  the  region  of  the  Indian  war  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  instigated  the 
year  before  by  Tecumseh,  reported  British  fleets  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
New  Orleans  menaced,  and  Mobile  and  St.  Augustine  in  imminent  danger. 
General  Andrew  Jackson  had  responded  to  the  fearful  cry  for  help  in  the 
South,  when  the  Creek  savages,  like  demons,  fell  at  noon,  August  20, 1813, 
upon  Fort  Mims,  a  frontier  post  in  Alabama,  massacring  three  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  women,  and  children,  in  a  manner  so  horrible  that  history 
recoils  from  the  recital.  Jackson  had,  in  turn,  fallen  upon  the  Indian 
villages  with  destructive  fury,  and  fought  many  bloody  battles.  But 
when  the  year  went  out  he  was  in  want  of  means  and  forces,  and  uncer- 
tain of  the  future.  It  was  not  until  the  27th  of  March,  1814,  that  the 
last  great  struggle  of  the  Creeks  occun-ed  at  the  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa, 
where  six  hundred  of  their  warriors  were  left  slain  upon  the  field ;  and 
ttie  residue  of  the  wasted  nation  sued  for  peace. 

New  York  at  the  same  moment  was  painfully  agitated  over  the  Embargo 
Act  of  Congress,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  confidential  advice  of  Mad- 
ison, passed  into  a  law  on  the  17th  of  December.  It  was  fiercely  opposed 
everywhere  by  the  Federalists.  It  was  aimed  at  the  New  England  people, 
who,  it  was  alleged,  sold  supplies  to  the  British  vessels,  and  thereby  saved 
their  coast  from  devastation.  The  provisions  of  this  act  were  excessively 
fliriogent ;  nothing  whatever,  in  the  way  of  goods,  live-stock,  or  specie. 
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could  be  carried  from  ooe  point  to  another  upon  water-craft  of  any  de- 
scription. Thus  the  sea-board  towns  were  suddenly  deprived,  in  the 
heart  of  winter,  of  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  obtaining  from  the  coasters. 

And  while  men  long  out  of  employment  were  driven  to  madness  by 
this  oppressive  enactment.  New  England  threatened  to  negotiate  peace 
with  Great  Britain  for  herself  alone,  and  let  the  country  beyond  the 
Hudson  fight  until  satisfied  In  short,  open  defiance  was  hurled  at  the 
national  government,  and  the  cause,  origin,  conduct,  and  probable  results 
of  the  war,  discussed  with  rancorous  bitterness.  Madison  seriously  ap- 
prehended the  secession  of  the  New  England  States.  Their  doctors  of 
divinity  advocated  a  war  for  peace,  so  to  speak,  from  the  pulpit.  One 
minister  said:  "If  the  rich  men  ]>ersi3t  in  furnishing  money,  war  will 
continue  till  the  mountains  are  melted  with  blood  —  till  every  Geld  in 
America  is  white  with  the  bones  of  the  people ;"  while  another  exclaimed: 
"  Let  no  man  who  wishes  to  continue  the  war  by  active  means,  by  vote 
or  lending  money,  dare  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  altar,  for  such  are  ac- 
tually as  much  partakers  in  tlie  war  as  the  soldier  who  thrusts  his  bay- 
onet, and  the  judgment  of  God  will  await  them."  Finally  the  clamor  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act  became  so  general  that  the  President  on 
the  19th  of  January  issued  a  recommendation  to  that  effect,  which  was 
hailed  with  deliglit  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  The 
act  of  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the  measure  became  a  law  April 
^'^  *  14  i  the  event  was  celebrated  with  bonfires  and  speeches,  and  all 
the  rhymers  rhymed  ;  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  ajjpeared  a  cartoon, 
designed  by  Jolin  Wesley  Jarvis,  and  engraved  on  wood  by  Anderson, 
representing  the  "  Death  of  the  Terrapin,  or  the  Embaigo,"  of  which  the 
sketch  is  a  copy,  accompanied  with  some  humorous  lines,  begiimingtbus; 

"  Reflect,  my  friend,  as  you  pass  by. 
As  you  nrri  now,  so  once  was  I ; 
As  I  am  now,  no  you  may  be  — 
Laid  on  your  buck  to  die  like  me  1 " 
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CHAPTER   XLVL 

1814,  1816. 

THE  PINAL  STRUGGLE. 

Peace  Commissioners.  —  The  Battle  of  Chi ppkw a. — Battle  of  Lundt*8  Lake. — 
Sortie  from  Fort  Erie.  —  Honors  to  the  Heroic  Commanders.  —  The  City  of  New 
York  in  Alarm.  —  Citizens  woukino  on  the  Fortifications.  —  Cadwallader 
David  CoLDEN. — Burning  of  the  City  of  Washington.  —  New  York  City  Cur- 
rency. —  Financial  Affairs.  —The  September  of  Blood.  —  The  Temper  of  New 
York.  —  Baltimore  Assailed. — Invasion  of  New  York  through  Lake  Cham- 
plain. —  Great  Victory  of  Macdonouoh  and  Macomb.  —  Privateers. — Cap- 
tain Samuel  Chester  Reid.  —  Thrilling  Defense  of  the  General  Armstrong.  — 
Jackson's  Defense  of  New  Orleans.  —  The  Fortifications  of  New  York  City.  — 
New  England's  Opposition  to  the  National  Government.  —  Naval  Affairs.  — 
Military  Parade  in  New  York  City.  —  Darkness  and  Gloom. — The  Treaty  of 
Peace.  —  The  Sabbath  of  Thanksgiving. 

THE  pulse  of  New  York  beat  irregularly  as  the  spring  opened.     Ap- 
prehension alternated  with  uncertainty,  dread  with  a  sense  of  in- 
security, hope  with  despair.     Every  event  of  the  war  affected  her 
affairs.     Every  calamity  drew  upon  her  resources.     No  other  city 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  North  and  the  South,  and  none  other 
was  so  much  the  object  of  British  enterprise  and  ambition. 

Matters  seemed  approaching  an  awful  crisis :  the  outlook  from  every 
point  of  view  had  been  altered  by  the  unexpected  turn  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune   in  Europe.     Napoleon   had  fallen.     He    abdicated   the 

Ant41  11 

throne  of  France  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  reigned  in  his  stead.  Thus,  large  bodies  of  veteran  troops 
were  idle,  and  Great  Britain  proceeded  without  delay  to  ship  them  to 
America.  The  intimations,  in  early  winter,  that  commissioners  from  the 
United  States,  to  treat  directly  with  Great  Britain  for  peace,  would  receive 
respectful  attention,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  three  gentlemen 
already  in  Russia,  and  of  Henry  Clay,  and  Jonathan  Russell,  to  fonn  such 
a  commission.  Albert  Gallatin  and  James  A.  Bayard  spent  two  months 
in  London  endeavoring  to  pave  the  way  for  peace.  Ghent,  in  Holland, 
was  finally  agreed  upon  as  the  place  of  negotiation.  But  the  British 
government  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  appoint  negotiators. 

There  was  a  war-party  in  England,  furious  and  passionate,  which  had 
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suddenly  become  formidable.  "  Let  us  make  Madison  resign  and  follow 
r>onaparte  to  some  transatlantic  Elba,"  it  cried,  in  prophetic  arrogance. 
Prominent  statesmen  of  the  realm,  who  had  never  seen  America  except 
on  the  maps,  thought  it  extremely  easy  to  surround  and  conquer  the  na- 
tion whose  insolence,  encouraged  by  naval  successes,  was  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated.  "  Distress  the  coasts  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans, 
invade  New  York  through  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  strike 
New  York  City  by  approaches  from  the  sea,"  was  the  outline  of  their  pro- 
posed plan  of  oj)erations.  The  war,  they  said,  must  assume  a  new  charac- 
tt^.r  —  that  of  offense.  In  short,  the  British  war-party,  with  the  London 
Times  at  its  head,  demanded  the  signal  punishment  of  a  pusillanimous 
and  unnatural  nation  of  Democrats,  who  had  seized  the  moment  of  her 
greatest  pressure  to  force  a  war  upon  England. 

Congress,  meanwhile,  labored  to  increase  the  army  and  raise  money  for 
its  support.  Wilkinson  was  relieved  of  his  command,  and  the  brigadiers, 
Jacob  Brown  and  George  Izard,  commissioned  major-generals.  The 
latter  was  the  son  of  Ralph  and  Alice  De  Lancey  Izard,  and  the  gi'eat- 
grandson  of  Lieutenant-governor  Colden  of  New  York  memor)'.  He 
possessed  the  military  spirit  which  characterized  his  Van  Cortlandt, 
Schuyler,  and  De  Lancey  ancestors,  and,  having  received  a  military  etlu- 
cation  in  Europe,  much  was  hoped  when  he  was  placed  in  com- 
^'  mand  of  the  main  column  at  Platt-sburg.  Alexander  Macomb, 
Wintield  Scott,  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines,  Colonel  Ripley,  Daniel 
Bissell,  and  Thomas  A.  Smith  were  made  brigadiers.  Scott  was  sent  to 
command  in  the  vicinity  of  the  desolated  Niagara  frontier.  The  naval 
commander,  Thomas  Macdonough,  was  employed  at  Otter  Creek,  su))erin- 
tending  the  construction  of  war- vessels  with  which  to  drive  the  British 
from  Lake  Champlain.  Chauncey,  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  was  confident  of 
securing  the  mastery  of  Lake  Ontario ;  he  had  four  new  ships  on  the 
stocks,  two  of  which  were  heavy  frigates ;  but  the  transportation  of  the 
guns  and  equipments  from  New  York  to  Oswego,  and  thence  by  the  lake 
shore  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  was  a  slow  and  hazardous  matter,  resulting  in 
several  sharp  conflicts  with  the  enemy.  Oswego  was  attacked  unexpect- 
edly on  the  6th  of  May,  and  the  fort  captured ;  after  destroying  the  mili- 
tary stores,  the  British  returned  to  Canada. 

The  reader,  for  a  just  estimate  of  the  situation,  must  bear  constantly  in 
mind  that  there  was  then  no  telegraph  for  the  quick  transmission  of 
startling  news,  nor  railways  over  which  soldiers  might  be  borne  in  a 
night  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  The  greater  portion  of  the  frontier 
was  a  wilderness,  roads  were  little  more  tlian  openings,  toilsome  marches 
through  swamps  and  forests  were  chiefly  on  foot,  and  the  troops  were  com- 
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pelled  to  lift  horses  and  cannon  out  of  the  mire  at  any  moment.  The 
topography  and  geography  of  the  country  were  almost  as  imperfectly  known 
at  Washington  as  in  London,  hence  orders  were  often  amusing  enigmas  to 
tlie  officers  by  whom  they  were  to  be  executed.  General  Brown  marched 
from  Sackett's  Harbor  to  Geneva,  and  from  Geneva  to  Sackett's  Harbor, 
then  again  from  Sackett*s  Harbor  to  Batavia,  where  he  remained  four 
weeks,  before  his  ambiguous  instructions  were  rendered  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible for  him  to  venture  to  invade  Canada  —  which  he  was  impatient  to 
do  before  the  British  should  invade  New  York.  An  order  received  by 
Commodore  Woolsey  ran  thus :  "  Take  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  proceed  to 
Onondaga,  and  take  in  at  Nicholas  Mickle's  fuiiiace  a  load  of  ball  and  shot, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  Buffalo."  The  perplexed  officer's  interpretation 
was,  "Go  over  Oswego  Falls,  and  up  the  river  to  Onondaga  Lake,  thence 
ten  miles  into  the  country  by  land  to  the  furnace,  and  returning  to  Oswe- 
go, ])roceed  to  the  Niagara,  and  up  and  over  Niagara  Falls  to  Buffalo ! " 

Before  the  end  of  June  Brown  was  in  Buffalo,  which  was  already  rising 
again  from  its  ashes,  and,  crossing  the  river  in  the  night,  appeared 
in  sight  of  Fort  Erie  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July.     The  post      ^ 
was  so  wanting  in  the  means  of  defense  that  its  British  commander  sur- 
rendered without  firing  a  gun,  and  the  garrison  was  marched  into  the 
interior  of  New  York  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  next  day  the  Americans  advanced  into  Canada,  Scott  taking  the 
lead  with  his  brigade.  On  the  5th,  they  met  the  British  veterans  on  the 
plains  of  Chippewa,  and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  and  gallant- 
ly won  in  the  open  field.  The  British  were  driven  off  in  disorder.  ^  ^ 
Brown  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War :  "  I  am  indebted  to  Scott  more  than 
to  any  other  man  for  this  victory ;  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  our 
country  can  bestow.  His  brigade  has  covered  itself  with  glory."  Scott, 
in'  turn,  spoke  in  the  wannest  terms  of  the  essential  services  rendered 
by  three  young  New  York  officers,  members  of  his  military  family,  who 
were  conspicuous  in  the  field  —  Gerard  I).  Sinitli,  George  Watts,  and 
William  Jenkins  Worth  —  and  they  were  eiich  brevetted.  Scott  made 
special  mention  of  Watts,  not  only  in  public  correspondence,  but  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  saying,  "  he  was  bravery  itself,  and  by  remarkable  cool- 
ness and  courage  saved  my  life  at  a  moment  in  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle when  the  Indians  were  striving  to  obtain  ray  scalp."  Both  Watts 
and  Worth  greatly  distinguished  themselves  "at  critical  moments  by 
aiding  the  commandants  of  corps  in  forming  the  troops,  under  circum- 
stances which  precluded  the  voice  from  bein^  heard,  and  their  conduct 
was  handsomely  acknowledged  by  all  the  officers  of  the  lina''  George 
Watts  wi|S  the  son  of  Hon.  John  WatUs,  grandson  of  Counselor  John 
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Watts  of  colonial  memory,  and  doubly  descended,  through  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  from  the  New  York  De  Lanceys.  He  was  the  first  cousin 
of  Major-general  Izard,  and  also  of  Stephen  Watts  Kearny.  Worth  was 
then  only  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  subsequently  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  covering  some  thirty-six  years, 
including  the  war  with  the  Florida  Indians  of  1840-1842,  and  the  great 
Mexican  struggle  of  1846-1848.  The  city  o£  New  York  erected  a 
granite  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  little  triangle  at  the  junction  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway,  fronting  Madison  Square ;  and  the  name  of 
Anthony  Street  was  changed  to  Worth  Street  in  his  honor. 

Neither  Eipley,  nor  General  Peter  B.  Porter  with  his  militia,  partici- 
pated in  the  action,  but  their  gallantry  in  other  directions  elicited  the 
warmest  praise  from  Brown.  The  victory  was  important  in  its  results,  as 
it  gave  an  impetus  to  enlistments  throughout  the  country,  and  won  gen- 
uine respect  from  the  enemy.  Not  over  three  thousand  men  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  engaged  —  seventeen  hundred  British,  and  thirteen 
hundred  Americans  ;  the  former  lost  six  hundred  and  four,  and  the  latter 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight.* 

The  British  commander  fell  back  to  Fort  George,  with  also  a  fortified 
post  upon  strong  ground  some  twelve  miles  up  Lake  Ontario.  Brown 
was  confident  of  being  able  to  cripple  British  power  in  Upper  Canada  if 
he  could  have  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  and  sent  a  messenger  to 
Chauncey  in  hot  haste,  who  returned  on  the  23d  with  a  letter  from 
Gaines,  in  command  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  stating  that  Chauncey  was  sick 
with  fever,  and  his  fleet  blockaded.  Scott  immediately  sought  permis- 
sion to  lead  his  brigade  in  search  of  the  enemy,  and  was  vexed  when 
Brown,  although  anxious  to  draw  on  a  conflict,  declined  to  divide 

^  his  forces.  News  came  the  next  day  that  the  British  were  rein- 
forced and  about  to  strike  for  the  American  supplies  at  Lewiston.  Scott  was 
ordered  with  some  thirteen  hundred  men  to  hasten  down  the  road  towards 
the  Falls  and  create  a  diversion.  Late  in  the  afternoon  while  passing  a 
narrow  strij)  of  woods,  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  quite  another  locality.  Scott  saw 
the  situation  at  a  glance  ;  to  advance  was  impossible,  to  retreat  was  ex- 
tra mely  hazardous.  He  instantly  decide  to  attack,  and  impress  the 
enemy  with  the  conviction  that  the  whole  American  army  was  at  hand. 
Then  followed  that  sanguinary  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  which  has  few 
parallels  in  history  in  its  wealth  of  gallant  deeds.^     It  was  fought  be- 

^  Mies  Register,  VI.  389  ;  lAtssirig,  810  ;  Holmes  Annals^  II.  464. 

2  This  battle,  fought  near  the  great  Falls  of  Niagara,  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of 
Niagara  ;  the  sharpest  of  the  struggle  occurred  in  Lundy's  I^ne,  hence  the  name  which  hts 
attained  the  widest  celebrity.     It  is  also  called  the  battle  of  Bridgewater. 
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tween  sunset  and  midnight,  in  the  darkness  — its  smoke  mingUng  with 
the  spray  of  the  cataract,  and  its  musketry  and  artillery  blending  with  the 
ceaseless  roar  of  the  mighty  Niagara.  Scott  sent  a  messenger  to  Brown, 
that  he  was  about  to  engage  the  whole  British  army,  and  reinforcements 
came  swiftly.  It  was  perceived  that  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position  was 
a  battery  upon  an  eminence,  and  Brown,  turning  to  the  gallant  Colonel 
James  Miller,  ordered  him  to  storm  and  capture  it.  The  reply  has  passed 
into  history  "  I  *11  try,  sir."  It  was  one  of  the  most  perilous  charges  ever 
attempted,  but  Miller  and  his  brave  band  calmly  marched  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  blazing  cannon,  and  took  them.  The  exploit  elicited  uni- 
versal admiration:  "It  was  the  most  desperate  thing  we  ever  saw  or  heard 
of,"  said  the  British  officers  who  were  made  prisoners.  "  You  have  im- 
mortalized yourself ! "  exclaimed  Brown  the  moment  he  met  Miller  after- 
ward. "  My  dear  fellow,  my  heart  ached  for  you  when  I  gave  you  the 
order,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  the  only  thing  that  would  save  us."  Brown 
was  twice  severely  wounded,  but  he  kept  his  saddle  until  the  victory  was 
won ;  his  gallant  aid,  Ambrose  Spencer  of  New  York,  was  killed.  Scott 
was  exposed  to  death  in  every  part  of  the  field,  and  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him.  He  was  spared  until  the  final  struggle,  when  he  received  a 
severe  wound.  He  was  subsequently  carried  on  the  shouldei's  of  gentle- 
men from  town  to  town  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Geneva,  where  he 
remained  until  able  to  journey  to  his  home  in  the  east 

The  Americans  fell  back  on  Fort  Erie  and  strengthened  the  position. 
During  the  month  of  August  the  British  prosecuted  a  siege  with  deter- 
mined vigor.  Gaines  was  ordered  to  the  chief  command,  and  with  Ripley, 
Porter,  Towson,  and  other  brave  officers,  made  a  handsome  defense.  A 
shell  falling  through  the  roof  finally  disabled  Gaines,  and  Brown  hastened 
from  Batavia,  with  shattered  health  and  unhealed  wounds,  to  resume  com- 
mand. He  presently  planned  a  sortie  from  the  fort,  which  for  boldness 
of  conception,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  was  conducted,  has 
never  been  excelled  by  any  event  on  the  same  scale  in  military  ^ 
history.  It  accomplished  its  design ;  the  British  advanced  works  were 
captured  and  destroyed,  and  Fort  Erie  saved,  with  Buffalo  and  the  public 
stores  on  the  frontiers  —  and  possibly  all  Western  New  York.  The 
British  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners,  was  about  one  thou- 
sand; they  finally  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  heroes  were  all 
honored,  individually  and  collectively,  and  medals  with  suitable  devices 
were  given  to  each  of  the  general  officers  by  Congress.  Governor  Tomp- 
kins, in  the  name  of  the  State  of  New  York  presented  General  Brown 
wifh  an  elegant  sword.  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton,  at  the  head  of  the 
corporation  of  the  city,  presented  him  the  lionomry  privilege  of  the  free- 
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(lorn  or  tlie  city,  iii  a.  goKl  box.  requested  Itis  portrait  for  the  gallery  ifl 
the  City  Halt,  nml  tendered  the  thanks  of  New  York  City  to  the  office 
aud  tueti  under  his  command. 

During  those  same   hot  August  days  while  Fort  Erie  was  besi^ 
New  York  City  was  iu  a  fearful  excitement  ou  her  own  account     It  v 
well  known  that  her  defenses  were  feeble ;  and  her  young  and  able-bodied 
meu  had  gone  to  the  frontiers  in  such  large  numbers  that  few  vera  leftj 
for  service  at  home.     •Seci'd  intelligence  suddenly  came  of  a  premeditate 
attack  upon  the  city,  ai 
to  confii-ni  the  story,  a  poweifid 
British    force    appeared    in 
Chesapeake.      Mayor    l)e    Wit<i 
Clinton  issued  a  stirring  appt 
to  the  citizens  on  the  2d  o 
August,  calling  upon  theoi 
to  offer  their  personal  services  am 
means  to  aid  in  the  completion  o 
the  uatinished  fortificationa.     Otf" 
the  9th,  in  response  to  a  call 
signed   by  Henry  Itutgers 
and  Oliver  Wolcott,  an  immense 
throng  assembled  in  tbe  City  Hall  Park,  and  chose  from  the  Common 
Council,  Colonel  Nicliola^   Fish,   Gideon  Tucker.  Peter  Mesier,  Geoi^ge 
Buckmaster,  and  Jolin  Nitchie,  a  Committee  of  Defense,  clothed  with 
ample  power  to  direct  tlie  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment in  the  business  of  protection.     The  work  commenced  on  the  heights 
around  Brooklyn  the  same  day,  under  the  direction  of  General  JosepI 
G.  Swift,    Only  four  days  after  the  meeting  in  tlie  Park,  the  Co] 
mittee  of  Defense  reported  three  thousand  persons  laboring 
pickaxes,  sliovels  and  spades.    Masonic  and  other  societies  went  in  bodies 
to  the  task  ;  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  an  organization  opposed 
to  the  war,  went  over  with  their  banner  bearing  the  portrait  of  Washiuj^- 
ton,  each  man  with  a  handkerchief  containing  a  supply  of  food 
'''      for  the  ilay;  on   the   15th  the  city  newspapers  were  suspended 
that  all  bands  might  work  on  the  fortifications ;  two  hundred  jounieymeii 
priotei's  went  over  together  ;  two  hundred  weavers  ;  a  large  procession  <if 
butchers  bearing  the  flag  used  by  them  in  the  great  Federal  procession  of 
1789 — on  which  was  an  ox  prepared  for  slaughter;  numerous  manufactur-. 
ing  companies  with  all  their  men  ;  and  the  colored  people  in  crowds. 
the  20th  five  hundred  men  went  to  Harlem  Heights  to  work  U| 
intrenchments  there ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  fifteen  hundred  IrisJ 
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men  crossed  iuto  Brooklyn  for  the  same  purpose;  school-teachers  and 
their  pupils  went  together  to  give  their  aid ;  and  little  boys,  too  small  to 
handle  a  spade  or  pickaxe,  carried  earth  on  shingles.  It  was  a  scene 
never  to  be  forgotten.  One  morning  the  people  of  Bushwick,  Long  Island, 
appeared,  accompanied  by  their  pastor.  Rev.  John  Bassett,  who  opened 
the  operations  with  prayer,  and  remained  all  day  distributing  refresh- 
ments and  encouraging  the  laborers.  Citizens  from  neighboring  towns 
and  from  New  Jersey  proflfered  their  servicer 

The  air  was  thick  with  alarms.  Every  day  brought  fresh  accounts  of 
invasions,  and  depredations  committed  along  tlie  New  England  coasts. 
The  eastern  portion  of  Maine  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  eight  hun- 
dred troops  left  to  hold  the  conquered  region.  Stoniugton,  Connecticut, 
was  the  theater  of  a  most  distressing  bombardment  for  three  days.  Massa- 
chusetts was  menaced,  and  her  authorities  instituted  active  measures  for 
defensa  In  Boston  every  class  of  citizens,  as  in  New  York,  volunteered 
to  work  on  the  fortifications.  "  I  remembei*,"  said  an  eyewitness,  "  the 
venerable  Dr.  Lathrop  with  the  deacons  and  elders  of  his  church  each 
shouldering  his  shovel  and  doing  yeomen's  service  in  digging,  shoveling, 
and  carrying  sods  in  wheelbarrows."  So  far  from  finding  the  New- 
Englanders  attached  to  the  British  cause,  the  marauding  parties  were 
amazed  at  the  spirit  and  execution  of  the  militia  who  met  and  drove  them 
from  their  borders. 

Tidings  of  a  portentous  character  reached  the  city  on  the  27th.  Wash- 
ington, the  capital  of*  the  nation,  had  been  captured  by  the  British,  and 
the  torch  applied  to  its  public  buildings,  many  of  its  private  dwell- 
ings,  the  navy-yard,  national  shipping,  and  the  great  bridge  over 
the  Potomac.  With  the  unfinished  Capitol  was  destroyed  the  valuable 
private  library  of  Congress ;  the  walls  of  the  edifice  stood  firm,  however, 
and  were  used  in  rebuilding.  The  shell  of  the  President's  house  likewise 
stood,  like  a  monument  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  mark  the  track  of  the  bar- 
barian. Mrs.  Madison  packed  as  many  cabinet  papers  into  trunks  as 
would  fill  one  carriage,  and  secured  some  silver  plate.  A 'message  reached 
her  to  fly  to  a  place  of  safety ;  but  she  insisted  upon  waiting  to  take 
down  the  large  portrait  of  Washington,  by  Stuart,  and  when  the  process 
of  unscrewing  it  from  the  wall  was  found  too  slow,  she  ordered  the  frame 
to  be  broken  and  the  canvas  taken  out  and  mlled  up.  Two  gentlemen 
from  New  York,  Mr.  De  Peyster  and  Mr.  Jacob  Barber,  entering  at  the 
moment,  she  consigned  the  picture  to  their  care.  The  accumulated  docu- 
ments of  the  State  Department  were  packed  iutcj  carts  by  their  custodian, 
and  hastily  conveyed  across  the  Potomac  some  twenty  or  more  miles  into 
the  woods  of  Vii-ginia,  where  they  were  sai'ely  lodged  under  a  farmer's 
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roof.  Rome  ia  the  worst  days  of  Europe  had  never  experienced  any  sach 
fate  as  our  national' capital,  and  the  effect  was  iustantaneous.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  who  had  previously  withheld  their  services  hencefor- 
ward gave  the  war  their  firm  and  steady  support.  The  outrage  upon 
taste  and  the  arts  and  humanity,  instead  of  crushing  or  dividing  the 
American  people,  served  to  unite  all  parties  against  the  comtnon  enemy. 
The  blow  aimed  by  the  British  government  recoiled  upon  itseIC 

The  city  of  New  York  and  its  suburbs  became  one  vast  camp,  animated 

by  indomitable  determination  to  uphold  the  national  honor,  and  preserve 

at  all  hazards  the  beautiful  commercial  metropolis.     On  the  29th 

a  requisition  was  made  for  twenty  thousand  militia  from  New 

York  and  New  Jersey  to  be  concentrated  in  and  about  the  city,  and  the 

corporation   raised   the   funds   to 
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meet  the  necessary  expenses,  un- 
der a  pledge  of  reimbursement  by 
the  general  government 

The  scarcity  of  specie  and  the 
drains  made  on  the  banks  caused 
a  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, which  continued  un- 
til the  first  Monday  in  July,  1817. 
The  want  of  small   change  for  a 
XheftlxiTehaaQiefQlIowinff cuioathebackicirculating  medium  induced  the 
.r^  corporation  to  issue  a  substitute 

pj      ET  '    ,  in   small   paper  bills,  signed  by 

John  Fintard,  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  passed  current  in  all  pay- 
ments and  facilitated  business. 
There  were  further  issues  from 
time  to  time.  The  total  amount  of 
these  small  bills  was  two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-six  dollars. 

The  derangement  of  financial  affairs  was  such  at  this  juncture  that 
many  thought  it  impossible  for  the  government  to  maintain  its  army  and 
navy.  In  March  a  twenty-five  million  loan  had  been  authorized,  in 
addition  to  former  loans ;  but  less  than  half  that  amount  bad  been  raised 
as  yet,  owing  to  ttie  exorbitant  t«rms  demanded  by  the  money-lenders. 
The  pi-essure  for  funds  was  so  great  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaauiy 
issued  stock  as  well  as  treasury  notes  with  which  to  borrow  currency, 
but  the  banks  of  New  York  refused  to  loan  their  bills  without  additional 
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security.  It  was  understood,'  however,  that  if  treasury  notes  endorsed 
by  Grovemor  Tompkins  were  deposited,  the  money  would  be  forthcoming. 
Rufus  Sang  immediately  waited  upon  the  governor  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  fact.  "  I  should  be  obliged  to  act  on  my  own  responsibility, 
and  should  be  ruined,"  replied  Tompkins.  "  Then  ruin  yourself,  if  it  be- 
come necessary  to  save  the  country,  and  I  pledge  you  my  honor  that  I 
will  support  you  in  whatever  you  do,"  exclaimed  Bang.  Oliver  Wolcott, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America,  and  other  prominent  Federalists,  uttered 
similar  sentiments.  Tompkins  endorsed  the  notes  on  his  own  personal 
and  official  security,  and  a  half  million  was  pix)mptly  loaned. 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  treasury,  Tompkins 
was  obliged  to  advance  money  to  *  keep  the  cadets  at  West  Point  from 
starviug,  to  sustain  the  recruiting  service  in  Connecticut,  and  to  pay 
workmen  employed  in  the  manufactory  of  arms  at  Springfield.*  He 
also  issued  a  stirring  call  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  to  send  arms  of 
every  description  to  the  State  arsenal,  for  which  they  should  receive  cash. 
And  through  his  active  exertions  forty  thousand  militia  were  in  the  field 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  not  for  the  defense  of  New  York 
City  only,  but  of  Plattsburg,  Sackett*s  Harbor,  and  Buffalo.  Between  six 
and  ten  thousand  were  mustered  into  actual  service  in  New  York  City 
September  2,  under  Major-generals  Morgan  Lewis,  and  Ebenezer 
Stevens  of  Revolutionary  distinction.  Cadwallader  David  Colden 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  the  uniformed  militia  companies 
of  the  city  and  county.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Lieutenant^overnor 
Colden,  a  man  of  exceptional  learning,  and  a  commercial  lawyer,  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  He  was  born  in  1769,  and  his  edu- 
cation, begun  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  during  the  stormy  scenes  of  the 
Revolution,  was  completed  in  London,  in  1785.  He  was  as  remarkable  for 
enei^  and  strength  of  character  as  his  illustrious  grandfather — alert  in 
every  fiber  and  alive  in  every  sense ;  and  he  also  possessed  that  rare 
combination  of  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  affairs  which  distinguished  the 
Lieutenant-governor  through  the  whole  of  his  long  and  chequered,  career. 

Each  company  had  its  parade-ground,  where  the  citizens  who  quartered 
at  home  were  drilled  for  three  and  four  hours  each  morning  and  after- 
noon. Men  of  all  ages  and  callings  filled  the  ranks  —  the  old  merchant 
and  the  young  boot-black,  the  gentleman  of  leisure  and  his  butcher  and 
baker,  the  white-haired  doctor  and  the  college  student,  the  man  of  wealth 
and  the  industrious  mechanic.  Nobody  stopped  to  argue  about  the  right 
or  wrong  of  the  "  wicked  war."  A  mighty  commimity  of  soldiers  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  sprung  into  existence. 
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Washington  Irving  offered  his  services,  and  was  made  the  aid  and 
secretary  of  Governor  Tompkins,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  His  name  firat 
appears  attached  to  a  general  order  on  the  2d,  the  day  of  the  muster. 
An  incident  on  a  Hudson  River  steamboat,  in  which  he  figured,  illus- 
trates the  spirit  of  the  hour.  A  passenger  came  on  board  at  Poughkeepsie 
about  midnight,  and  iu  the  darkness  of  the  cabin  proclaimed  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Washington 
City,  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  tlie  distressing 
scenes.  Some  one  lifted 
his  iteaii  from  a  pillow, 
and  in  a  tone  of  compla- 
cent disdain,  wondereil 
what  Jimmy  Madison 
would  say  now?  Irvinj; 
i-esjKiiidL'd  with  emphasis : 
"Let  me  t*;ll  you.  sir, 
it  is  nut  a  question  about 
Miiiimy  Madison,'  or 
'.loliiiny  Armstrong.'  The 
jii'ide  and  honor  of  tlif; 
nation  arc  wounded  ;  ihi.- 
ccnintry  is  insulted  ami 
disgraced  by  thif*  iKitliar- 
oHS  success,  and  every 
loyal  citizen  should  fet-l 
the  ignominy,  and  be  ear- 
nest to  avenge  it."  In  relating  the  circumstance,  Irving  said,  "  I  could 
not  see  the  fellow,  but  I  let  fly  at  him  in  the  dark." 

Two  of  the  sons  of  Rufus  King  were  in  the  army  —  James  Gore  King 

serving  as  adjutant-general,  and  John  Alsop  King,  afterwards  governor  of 

the  State,  as  lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  horse.     The  latter  is  described  in  his 

niilitary  capacity  as  a  remarkable  disciplinarian.     He  commanded  as  fine 

a  troop  as  ever  paraded  the  streets  of  New  York,  composed  almost  exclu* 

sively  of  "young  men  from  the  leading  famjlies.     Robert  Watts,  reputed 

liiy  his  contemporaries  as  the  handsomest  man  in  the  city,  was  a  major 

"sdat  King ;  he  was  the  son  of  Hnn.  John  Watts,  and  brother  of  George 

ittB,trho  BO  recently  distinguished  himself  at  Niagara  —  another  rep- 

ititivQ  of  that  soldierly  Huguenot  race,  the   De  Lanceys.     While 

ding  in  Park  Place  one  morning  the  horse  of  Major  Watts  ran  away, 

i  accident  he  reined  him  iu  the  direction  of  the  high  fence 
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around  City  Hall  Park,  caiTied  hiin  over,  subdued  him,  and  returned  to 
his  duty  —  a  feat  of  hoi*semauship  which  his  superior  officer  always  re- 
called in  after  years  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

The  work  on  the  fortifications  was  prosecuted  with  redoubled  vigor. 
Hundreds  of  men  worked  at  night  by  the  light  of  the  moon.     The 
number  of  days*  labor  performed  by  the  citizens  of  New  York 
alone  was  computed  at  one  hundred  thousand.     Commodore  Decatur  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  harbor  with  a  force  of  picked  men  ready  for 
action  by  sea  or  land. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  temper  of  New  York.  While  amid  the 
blackened  ruins  of  the  city  of  Washington  the  heads  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment railed  at  each  other,  and  the  country  was  beleaguered  upon  every 
side  by  an  enemy  of  overpowering  strength,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
trampling  upon  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  New  York  calmly  and 
cheerfully  bore  every  burden  of  every  kind  demanded  for  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  nation.  Of  peace  there  seemed  no  prospect.  The  Ameri- 
can commissioners  were  at  Ghent,  but  nobody  came,  at  latest  accounts, 
frqm  Great  Britain  to  treat  with  them.  The  destruction  of  the  Capitol  be- 
ing accredited  to  the  mismanagement  of  Secretary  Armstrong,  he  retired 
from  the  War  Department  in  disgust.  The  President  invited  Governor 
Tompkins  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  emergency, 
which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  could  serve  the  nation  better  as 
governor  of  New  York ;  therefore  Monroe  remained  in  that  office,  and  also 
officiated  as  Secretary  of  War  until  the  next  March.  Postmaster-general 
Gideon  Granger,  who  had  during  his  twelve  years  in  the  cabinet  greatly 
improved  the  postal  affaire  of  America,  was  superseded  by  Return  Jona- 
than Meigs,  governor  of  Ohio.  Granger  took  up  his  abode  in  New  York, 
and  soon  gave  one  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Erie  CanaL 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  British  government  had  distributed  its 
enormous  wealth  of  men  and  money,  on  land  and  water,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  invade  the  United  States  at  points  far  distant  from  each  other  simul- 
taneously.   Septeml)er  was  marked  with  blood.    Between  the  12th 

HfH%*     IK 

and  15th  of  the  month  the  British  attempted  to  seize  Mobile,  but, 
through  the  sleepless  sagacity  of  Jackson,  met  with  a  mortifying  repulse. 
On  these  very  same  September  days  Baltimore  was  assailed,  and  Fort 
McHenry  bombarded  by  Ross  and  Cockburn  ;   it  was  during  this  excit- 
ing cannonade,  between  midnight  and  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
that  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  our  national  lyric,  was  written 
by  Francis  Scott  Key,  while  anxiously  pacing  the  deck  of  one  of 
the  British  vessels,  whither  he  had  ^^one  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  solicit 
the  release   of  certain  prisonei-s,  and  where  he  was   detained   pending 
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the  attack.     Baltimore   was  successfully  defended,  which  was  another 
humiliating  blow  to  t^e  enemy. 

Preparations  to  invade  New  York  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  were  in 
the  mean  time  conducted  with  great  secrecy  and  address  ;  it  was  believed 
in  London  that  Sir  George  Prevost  would  presently  shake  hands  with 
Koss  and  Cockburn  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  that  the  besiegers  of 
Fort  Erie  would  be  present  at  the  meeting.  A  powerful  army  of  fourteen 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  most  experienced  officers  in  the  Brit- 
ish service,  made  gradual  approaches  towards  Plattsburg,  from  Montreal, 
between  the  1st  and  5th  of  September.     On  the  6th  these  veterans 

Sovt.  6k 

marched  upon  Plattsburg  and  were  severely  checked  in  their  plans, 

after  fighting  desperately  all  day;  from  the  7th  to  the  11th  they  were 

employed  in  bringing  up  batteries,  trains,  and  supplies.     The  final  battles, 

by  land  and  by  water,  occurred  on  the  11th.     General  Alexander 

^  Macomb  commanded  the.  American  land  forces.  General  Izard  hav- ' 
ing  been  ordered,  much  against  his  wishes  and  his  judgment,  to  Sackett's 
Harbor,  and  thence  to  the  relief  of  General  Brown  at  Fort  Erie.  Com- 
modore Macdonough's  squadron  lay  at  anchor  in  Plattsburg  Bay,  well 
prepared  for  battle ;  it  carried  eighty-six  guns,  and  about  eight  hundred 
men.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  11th  the  British  squadron,  mounting 
ninety-five  guns,  with  one  thousand  men,  was  seen  advancing.  As  the 
deck  of  Macdonough's  flag-ship  Saratoga  was  cleared  for  action,  her  com- 
mander fell  upon  his  knees,  with  officers  and  men  around  him,  and  offered 
an  earnest  and  solemn  prayer.  It  was  a  few  minutes  past  nine  when  the 
enemy's  flag-ship  Conjiance  anchored  abreast  of  the  Saratoga  at  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  yards  ;  and  the  other  vessels  took  their  stations  opposite 
those  of  the  Americans.  The  engagement  then  commenced.  For  two 
hours  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the  hiss  of  rockets,  the  scream  of  bombs, 
and  the  rattle  of  musketry  echoed  from  shore  to  shore.  Both  flag-ships 
were  crippled ;  but  Macdonough  displayed  a  masterpiece  of  seamanship 
by  winding  the  Saratoga  round  and  opening  a  fresh  fire  from  her  larboard 
quarter  guns.  The  Conjiance,  being  unable  to  effect  the  same  operation, 
soon  surrendered.  The  British  brig  and  two  sloops  struck  their  colors 
within  fifteen  minutes.  The  British  galleys,  seeing  the  colors  of  the 
larger  vessels  go  down,  dropped  their  ensigns.  At  a  little  past  noon 
not  one  of  the  sixteen  British  flags,  so  proudly  floating  over  Lake  Cham- 
plain  when  the  sun  rose,  could  be  seen. 

It  was  a  glorious  and  substantial  victory.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  one  hundred  and  ten,  of  whom  fifty-two  were  killed.  The  total  British 
loss  was  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Macdonough,  with  a  more  than  royal 
courtesy,  declined  the  swoi*ds  of  the  commanders  of  his  prizes. 
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The  land-battle  was  commenced  at  the  same  moment  with  that  upon 
the  water,  and  was  conducted  by  Sir  George  Prevost  in  person.  Repeated 
efiforts  under  cover  of  shot  and  shell  to  force  a  passage  of  the  Saranac  River 
were  repulsed  by  the  heroic  New-Yorkers  under  Macomb.  Suddenly  joy- 
ful shouts  pierced  the  air  and  iterated  and  reiterated  along  the  American 
lines.  Thus  was  announced  to  Sir  George  Prevost  the  suiTender  of  the 
squadron;  and  he  withdrew  his  troops  at  once  from  the  contest.  At 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  whole  British  army  took  its  flight 
towards  Canada,  leaving  its  sick  and  wounded  with  munitions  of  war 
and  army  stores  worth  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Sii'  George 
Prevost  had  lost  twenty-five  hundred  men  since  entering  the  territory 
of  New  York,  including  deserters  and  prisoners.  Three  days  after  the 
battle,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  British  were  making  their  way 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  Macomb  disbanded  the  New  York  and  Vermont 
militia,  who  had  nobly  hurried  to  his  aid.  The  expedition  so  boastfully 
projected  cost  Great  Britain  some  two  and  a  half  million  dollars :  and  its 
complete  failure  influenced  the  British  government  to  think  seriously  of 
making  peace. 

Macomb  and  Macdonough  had  won  unfading  laurels,  and  they  received 
the  plaudits  and  the  homage  of  all  America.  In  the  intense  joy  with  which 
the  news  of  their  success  was  received,  the  recent  disaster  at  Washington 
was  for  the  moment  forgotten.  Congress  voted  them  the  thanks  of  the 
nation  and  gold  medals.  Their  officers  of  all  ranks  were  individually 
honored ;  every  man  in  the  naval  conflict,  and  in  the  battle  upon  land, 
distinguished  himself  by  daring  intrepidity  so  far  as  he  had  opportunity. 
Governor  Tompkins,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  New  York,  presented 
Macomb  with  a  superb  sword ;  and  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  the  name 
of  the  corporation,  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold 
box  similar  in  character  to  that  given  to  General  Brown.  Macomb's 
portrait  was  painted  by  Sully  at  the  request  of  the  city,  and  placed  in  the 
gallery  of  distingidshed  men.  New  York  gave  Macdonough  two  thousand 
acres  of  land ;  Vermont  presented  hira  two  hundred  acres  on  the  borders 
of  Plattsburg  Bay ;  and  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany  each  gave  him 
a  valuable  lot.  His  portrait  was  painted  for  the  city  by  John  Wesley 
Jarvis. 

As  before  recorded,  the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie  was  on  the  17th  ;  General 
Izard,  with  his  troops  from  Plattsburg,  reached  that  post  soon  after- 
wards, but  no  further  military  movements  of  importance  occurred 
on  the  Niagara  frontier.     Commodore  Chauncey  had  remained  blockaded 
at  Sackett's  Harbor  until  his  flag-ship  Superior  was  completed — about  the 
Diiddle  of  June — when  Sir  James  Yeo  prudently  withdrew  his  blockading 
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vessela  In  July  Chauncey's  squadron  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  from 
the  9th  of  August  for  six  weeks  blockaded  Sir  James  Yeo  in  Kingston 
Harbor,  vainly  manceuvering  to  draw  him  out  for  combat.  Finally  a 
British  frigate,  pierced  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  was  completed 
at  Kingston,  and  Chauncey  retired  to  Sackett's  Harbor  to  prepare  for  an 
attack,  which  the  enemy  never  attempted. 

Simultaneously  with  these  important  events  in  New  York,  a  powerful 
expedition  was  preparing  to  move  upoa  New  Orleans.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  since  the  vast  territory  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  had  been  pur- 
chased from  France,  and  its  chief  city  was  assailable  from  so  many  points 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  it  by  ordinary  fortifications  against  a 
hostile  attack.  While  Greneral  Jackson  was  defending  Mobile,  Edward 
Livingston  of  New  York  was  stirring  New  Orleans  into  action.  His 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  the  situation  was  complete,  his  judgment 
cool,  and  his  influence  electrical.  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  on  the 
15th  his  polished  oratory  excited  the  mixed,  indolent  population 
of  the  city  to  a  high  pitch  of  loyalty  to  America,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  he  offered  were  adopted  by  acclamation.  There  was 
no  other  man  upon  the  spot  at  all  qualified  for  the  comprehensive  work 
to  be  performed ;  he  furnished  Jackson  with  information  and  maps  dur- 
ing the  interval  until  he  could  come  from  Mobile  with  troops,  and,  hence- 
forward, was  his  interpreter  of  the  French  language,  his  military  secretary, 
and  his  confidential  adviser  upon  all  subjects. 

Information  that  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  was  approaching 
with  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  transports  bearing  ten  thousand  troops 
hastened  Jackson's  march  to  defenseless  New  Orleans.  His  journey,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  feat  to  be  performed  with  celerity,  and  the  enemy  would 
have  arrived  and  entered  the  city  without  opposition  before  him,  but  for 
a  singular  and  unexpected  detention  of  ten  days  at  FayaL 

It  has  been  observed,  that  naval  operations  upon  the  ocean  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  national  vessels.  Privateers  harassed  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  and  carried  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe  proofs  of  Ameri- 
can skill  and  seamanship.  Tlie  terror  they  inspired  was  intense.  Their 
achievements  were  marvelous.  They  were  swift-sailing  vessels,  rarely 
captured  by  the  adversary  ;  and,  being  authorized  and  encouraged  by 
government,  their  services  were  conspicuous.  Their  owners  secured  laige 
fortunes,  and  the  contest  terminated  much  sooner  because  of  their  exploita 
The  New-Yorkers  sent  out  one  splendid  privateer  of  seventeen  guns  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  which,  during  a  single  cruise,  was  chased  by 
no  less  than  seventeen  armed  British  ships  and  escaped  them  all ;  and  she 
brought  into  port  goods  valued  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  a 
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large  amount  of  specie.  Another  successful  private-armed  cruiser  wns 
the  Gerurai  Armstrong,  of  only  seven  guns,  built  by  Kensselaer  Havens, 
Thomas  Farmer,  Thomas  Jenkins,  and  other  New  York  merchants ;  she 
sustained  a  fierce  battle  off  the  coast  of  South  America  in  the  spring  of 
1813  with  the  British  sloop  of  war  Coquette,  mounting  twenty-seven 
guns,  and  her  commander,  Guy  R  Champlin,  was  voted  a  handsome 
sword  by  the  stockholders  for  his  gallantry.  The  romantic  career  of  the 
General  Armstrong  would  form  a  chapter  of  itself.  But  the  thrilling 
event  with  which  her  history  closed  was  of  great  moment  to  two  nations, 
as  it  saved  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
from  capture.  This  vessel  was  com- 
manded, in  1814,  by  Captain  Samuel 
Chester  Reid,  then  only  thirty  years 
of  age — a  young  naval  ofBcer  of  merit 
w^o  served  as  midshipman  under  . 
Commodore  Thomas  Truxton.  He  / 
was  the  idol  of  his  men,  generous  to  n  I 
fonlt,  but  vigorous  as  a  niler ;  and  ii 
all  emergencies  preserved  their  con- 1 
fidence  through  hia  quickness  of  per- 
ception, maturity  of  judgment,  and 
coolaess  in  action.  He  was  tall,  re- 
markably well  formed,  with  much 
personal  beauty,  and  manners  capti- 
vating and  courtly.  He  had  recently 
married  in  New  York  City  the  ac-  cipttin  simuai  chHtw  R«id. 

complished  daughter  of  Nathan  Jen-  "'•'"•^'■••"'•''"  •"'"'"''••""' '""^'^'""^'^"'•^ 
nings,  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  who  shared  the  hardships  and  glory  of 
Trenton  under  Washington.     He  parted  from  his  bride  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, little  dreaming  of  the  brilliant  part  he  was  within  three  weeks  to 
p^orm  in  the  great  drama  of  war. 

The  Otneral  Armstrong  prepared  for  sea  in  the  early  part  of  that  exciting 
month — September — when  the  city  of  New  York  was  like  a  vast  g^. 
beehive,  with  its  workmen  on  the  fortifications,  and  was  manned 
\(f  ninety  men  including  officers.  The  first  lieutenant  of  Captain  Eeid 
was  Frederick  A  Worth,  brother  of  the  famous  General  Worth  ;  the  sec- 
ond lieatenant  was  Alexander  O,  Williams,  also  of  New  York,  and  a  most 
{Romising  young  officer;  the  third  lieuteniint  was  Robert  Johnson,  and 
the  quartermaster  was  Bazilla  Hammond.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  the  vessel  spread  her  sails  aTid  glided  from  Sandy 
Hook,  effectually  running  the  blockade.     Nothing  of  moment  occurred 
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until  she  reached  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  belonging  to  Portugal,  where 
about  noon  of  the  26th  she  anchored  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water. 
Captain  Reid  dined  with  John  B.  Dabney,  the  American  consul, 
who  politely  ordered  the  water  sent  to  the  vessel  at  once,  as  she 
was  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  in  the  morning.  Just  before  sunset  Beid, 
accompanied  by  the  consul  and  some  other  gentlemen,  returned  to  the 
General  Armstrong,  and,  as  they  stood  talking  upon  the  deck,  a  British 
sail  appeared ;  before  dark  six  war-vessels,  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
Lloyd,  anchored  in  the  roads.  The  flag-ship  Plantagenet,  the  frigate  Hota, 
and  the  brig  Carnation  together  mounted  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
guns.  Not  much  chance  apparently  for  the  little  New  York  brigantine 
of  seven  guns.  The  British  force  numbered  over  two  thousand  men,  who, 
it  would  seem,  might  easily  overpower  ninety.  The  British  vessels  were 
so  placed  that  Reid  could  not  escape  from  the  port ;  but  the  consul  told 
him  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  his  being  molested  as  long  as 
he  remained  at  anchor  in  neutral  waters.  Commodore  Lloyd,  however, 
in  defiance  of  neutrality  laws  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  no 
sooner  discovered  the  saucy  Oeneral  Armstrong  than  he  resolved  upon 
her  capture  ;  as  he  was  on  his  way  with  reinforcements  for  the  conquest 
of  New  Orleans,  to  join  Admiral  Cochrane  awaiting  him  at  Jamaica,  he 
very  naturally  thought  the  swift-sailing  privateer  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  the  expedition. 

The  light  of  the  full  moon  enabled  Reid  to  see  the  movements  of  the 
fleet  distinctly,  and  when  boats  were  launched  and  arms  passed  into 
them,  he  suspected  the  truth  and  advised  his  visitors  to  go  on  shore.  He 
then  gave  secret  orders  to  clear  his  deck  for  action,  without  noise  or  com- 
motion, while  he  moved  his  vessel  a  little  nearer  to  the  castle.  About 
eight  o'clock  four  boats  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  were  seen 
approaching  rapidly,  as  if  sure  of  their  game.  Reid  hailed  them  three  or 
four  times,  receiving  no  answer.  As  they  came  alongside  and  attempted 
to  board  the  Geiural  Armstrong  he  gave  the  word  to  his  marines  to  fire, 
and  a  fierce  and  desperate  struggle  ensued,  followed  by  the  shrieks  and 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying;  in  a  few  moments  the  enemy  staggered 
back  appalled,  and  cried  for  quarter,  and  the  boats  pulled  off  in  a  sinking 
condition,  with  great  loss. 

It  was  presently  apparent  that  the  squadron  was  preparing  for  a  more 
formidable  attack.  The  governor  of  Fayal  sent  a  message  to  Commodore 
Lloyd  forbidding  any  further  hostilities,  as  the  Oeneral  Armstrong  was 
under  the  guns  of  the  castle,  and  entitled  to  Portuguese  protection.  But 
the  answer  came,  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  shield  the  vessel  the 
guns  of  the  fleet  would  be  turned  upon  the  town.     The  inhabitants  were 
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intensely  excited,  and  crowded  the  shore  in  breathless  anxiety.  Thi*ee 
hours  passed.  There  lay  the  little  privateer,  with  her  tall  tapering  spars, 
resting  on  the  moonlit  watera  as  quiet  and  as  peaceful  as  an  over-wearied 
child.  Not  a  movement  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  sound  heard  upon  her 
decks.  She  seemed  deserted.  And  yet  she  was  entirely  ready  to  receive 
the  enemy,  and  her  men  were  lying  concealed.  At  midnight  fourteen 
boats,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  took  their  stations  under  covert  of  a 
small  reef  of  rocks  from  which  they  approached  in  solid  column  in  a 
direct  line.  Captain  Reid  hailed  the  boats  as  before,  and  receiving  no 
answer,  opened '  a  destructive  fire  from  which  they  recoiled  for  the 
moment,  then  rallied  and  with  cheers  returned  the  fire,  and  quickly 
reached  the  General  Arjnstrong ;  the  attempt  to  board  her  was  made 
upon  every  side  at  the  same  instant,  the  men  led  on  by  the  officers  with  a 
shout  of  "  No  quarters ! "  which  could  be  distinctly  heard  above  the  oaths 
and  cries  and  the  din  of  musketry  by  the  people  of  Fayal,  who  were 
spectators  of  the  frightful  midnight  scene.  The  defense  was  without 
parallel  for  gallantry  in  ancient  or  modern  history.  With  the  skill  and 
might  of  knights  of  old,  Reid  and  his  well-disciplined  men  drove  back 
England's  best  and  bravest  troops  with  terrible  slaughter.  The  action 
lasted  forty  minutes.  The  enemy  made  frequent  and  repeated  attempts 
to  gain  the  decks,  but  were  repulsed  every  time  at  every  point.  Reid  lost 
the  services  of  all  his  lieutenants  about  the  middle  of  the  action; 
Williams  was  killed  and  Worth  and  Johnson  wounded  ;  but  by  his  own 
cool  and  intrepid  conduct  a  most  remarkable  victory  was  secured.  He  was 
left-handed,  and  fought  with  both  hands  —  using  his  right  to  fire  pistols 
which  the  powder-boys  handed  him,  and  his  left  in  keeping  off  assaulters 
with  a  cutlass.  The  termination  was  a  total  defeat  of  the  British.  Three 
of  their  boats  were  sunk.  But  one  poor,  solitary  officer  escaped  death,  in 
a  boat  that  contained  fifty  souls.  Some  of  the  boats  were  left  without  a 
single  man  to  row  them  ;  others  with  only  three  or  four.  The  most  that 
any  one  returned  with  was  ten.  Four  boats  floated  ashore  full  of  dead 
bodies.  The  water  of  the  bay  was  crimsoned  with  blood  ;  and  the  deck 
of  the  General  Armstrong  was  slippery  with  human  gore.  The  British 
had  lost  over  three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  "  But  to  the  surprise 
of  mankind,"  wrote  an  English  officer, "  the  Americans  had  but  two  killed 
and  seven  wounded  ! " 

The  statement  seems  almost  incredible,  but  such  was  the  fact.     "  God 
deUver  us  from  our  enemies,  if  this  is  the  way  they  fight,"  continued  the 
same  writer,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  battle.     At  daybreak 
the  Camaiion  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  General  Armstrong, 
which  was  promptly  returned,  and  with  such  severity  that  the  British 
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brig  retired  for  repairs.  The  town  of  Fayal  was  in  peril,  several  of  tbe 
inhabitants  having  been  wounded  by  the  guns  of  the  Carnation,  and  a 
number  of  houses  damaged.  Captain  Reid,  seeing  no  hope  of  saving  his 
vessel,  scuttled  her  and  went  ashore.  The  British  completed  her  destruc- 
tion by  setting  her  on  fire.  Commodore  Lloyd  then  ordered  the  governor 
of  Fayal  to  deliver  up  the  Americans  as  prisoners,  and  met  with  an  un- 
qualified refusal.  He  threatened  to  land  five  hundred  troops  and  take 
them  by  force.  Reid  and  his  men  retired  to  an  old  Gothic  convent, 
knocked  away  the  adjoining  drawbridge,  and  determined  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last. 

But  the  British  commander  wisely  abstained  from  an  attempt  to  carry 
his  threat  into  execution.  He  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  officers  and  men, 
and  numbers  of  the  injured  were  dying  from  hour  to  hour.  "  For  three 
days  after  the  action  we  were  employed  in  burying  the  dead  that  washed 
on  shore  in  the  surf,"  wrote  an  Englishman.  Two  British  sloops  of  war, 
the  Thais  and  Calypso,  coming  into  port,  were  sent  to  convey  fifty  of  the 
wounded  to  England,  but  were  not  permitted  to  take  a  single  letter  from 
any  person.  The  fieet  was  detained  for  burials  and  repairs  ten  days,  and, 
upon  reaching  Jamaica,  Lloyd  was  severely  censured  for  his  folly  by  the 
Admiral.  Nothing  had  been  gained,  and  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the 
British  cause  was  incalculable. 

The  spirited  defense  of  the  General  Armstrond  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation tliroughout  America,  and  was  mentioned  in  England  with  wonder 
and  admiration,  as  the  "  essence  of  heroism."  Probably  no  one  conflict 
of  the  war  placed  the  American  character  in  so  proud  a  view.  In  addi- 
tion to  tlie  glory  won  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  resistance,  Reid  and 
his  gallant  associates  were  properly  accredited  with  the  sfdvation  of  New 
Orleans.^  When  the  powerful  and  well-appointed  British  fleet  completed 
its  i)reparation  at  Jamaica,  it  sailed  for  the  great  emporium  of  the  wealth 
and  treasure  of  the  Southwest.  An  easy  conquest  of  Louisiana  was  ex- 
pected. Sixty  sail  appeared  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  early  in 
December.  But  Jackson  had  already  reached  and  fortified  New  Orleans, 
to  tlie  great  disappointment  of  the  British,  and  his  clanging  proclama- 
tions were  brin^^ing  together  all  classes  of  the  mixed  population  to  repel 
tlie  invaders.  A  short  and  decisive  campaign  followed.  The  host  of 
veteran  soldiers,  fresh  from  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  struggled  an  entire 
iiionth  in  vain  to  fulfill  their  errand.     The  8th  of  January,  1815,  will 

I  SrhufTmrs  Histonj  of  America,  Div.  IV.,  Chap.  XXIII.,  p.  378;  CoggeshalVs  History 
('/  Am  rirnii  Priv'ffrrrfi,  ]>.  3/0  ;  American  Stutc  PajTcrs,  XIV.  ;  Naval  AjfairSf  p.  498  : 
L(tt,r  frinii  Consul  J>nhnc]i  to  Srcrctanj  of  St^ttc,  OcIoIkt  :"»,  1814;  LetUr  to  William  CobhcU, 
E^i/.,  fontaining  an  Kn^lisli  aorount  of  tho  battle  ;  Cohhftfs  Weekly  Register^  December  10, 
1814;   Lo.mnqs  Field  Book  of  the  Warof\'^\%  p.  1004. 
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long  be  memorable  iii  the  annals  of  America.  It  was  the  day  of  Jack- 
son's great  victory  over  the  immense  British  army ;  and  with  a  loss  of 
only  seven  killed  and  six  wounded.^  The  British  suffered  in  every  way. 
They  were  obliged  to  fight  upon  an  open  level  plain,  while  the  Americans 
were  thoroughly  protected  by  breastworks.  Seven  hundred  perished,  in- 
cluding their  commander  in-chief,  and  the  most  experienced  and  bravest 
of  their  officers.     Their  loss  altogether  wua  upwards  of  three  thousand. 

Captain  Reid  returned  to  New  York  in  December,  traveling  by  land 
from  Savaiinali,  and  wus  everywhere  greeted  witli  enthusia.sm  and  show- 
ered with  flattering  lionjrs.  At  Richmond  he  was  tendered  a  public 
diimer  by  the  most  brilliant  men  of  Virginia ;  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  presitled,  and  William  Wirt  was  vice-president.  The  gov- 
ernor giuced  the  festive  scene  with  his  presence ;  and  the  toast  and  song 
passed  from  lip  to  lip  like  an  electric  fire.  Wheu  the  hero  retired  the 
president  gave  the  sentiment — "Captain  Keid  —  his  valor  has  shed  a 
blaze  iif  renown  upon  the  character  of  our  seamen,  and  won  for  himself 
B  \a«TPl  oV  eternal  bloom."  In 
.nd  towns  througli 
^\'hich  he  passed  Ileid  was 
feted  and  complimented  in 
the  most  tialt«;ring  manner. 
New  York  especially 
seemed  touched  to 
the  heart,  his  offi- 
cers and  men 
being  nearly  all 
from  among  her 
own|>eople,aud 
oil  his  return 
liume  he  wa^ 
welcomed  with 
every  demon- 
.stration  of  grat- 
itude and  affec- 
tion.  The  l^is- 

htore  voted  him  the  thanks  of  tlie  State  and  an  elegant  sword,  which 
Goremor  Tompkins  presented  with  an  appropriate  address,  in  which  he 
nid :  "  Such  heroic  conduct  confounds  the  mind  with  admiration,  and 
the  feme    of  it  has  resounded   to  every  countiy.     The  whole  civilized 

>  B<a^*  Lift  t^  Bdvixrd  LivingrAim,  pp.  201  -  205  ;  B-i  ikcs'  Hitlorg  of  lit  FretnA  Oevoltf 
Um,  Vri.  II.  |i.  W» ;  r>iiimp»oitt  Sramd  ICar,  p.  iU, 
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world  has  awarded  to  it  the  meed  of  praise."  The  citizens  of  New  York 
City  gave  him  a  handsome  service  of  plate  with  suitable  inscriptions, 
consisting  of  a  large  solid  silver  pitcher  bearing  an  emblematical  engrav- 
ing of  the  action  at  Fayal,  two  silver  tumblers,  a  teapot,  sugar-bowl, 
milk-ewer,  and  bowL^ 

As  the  autumn  waned  New  York  City  bristled  with  fortifications. 
The  heights  around  Brookljm  were  covered  with  military  works,  com- 
pletely isolating  the  town.  The  heights  overlooking  Harlem  were  forti- 
fied at  all  points.  Foiii  Richmond  was  built  at  the  Narrows  with  other 
strongholds,  and  guaixied  by  a  brigade  of  two  thousand  militia  from 
August  to  December.     The  works  on  Governor's  and  Bedloe's  Islands 

1  Samuel  Chester  Reid  was  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  August  25,  1783,  died  in  New 
York  City,  January  28,  1861.  He  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  a  British  officer  of  the  Rev- 
olution, who  married  Rebecca  Chester,  only  daughter  of  John  Chester,  of  Groton,  Connecti- 
cut, a  direct  descendant  of  the  Eiarl  of  Chester.  Reid  was  married  in  New  York  City  in  1818 
to  the  daughter  of  Captain  Nathan  Jennings,  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  a  lady  distinguished 
for  beauty  and  talent.  Their  children  were  :  1.  John  Chester  Reid,  a  graduate  at  West  Point, 
and  aid  to  General  Gaines,  died  unmarried  in  1845  ;  2.  Anna  Johnson  Reid,  married  Geoi]ge 
N.  Sanders  ;  3.  Washington  Reid,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  in  Brazil  in  1850  ; 
4.  Samuel  C.Reid,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  married  Josephine,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rowan, 
minister  to  Naples  under  President  Polk,  and  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Judge  John 
Rowan,  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  commissioner  to  Mexico  ;  5.  Franklin  Reid,  died  young  ; 
t).  Aaron  Bertrand  Reid,  married  Emma,  daughter  of  S.  D.  Gardner,  of  Haverstraw  ;  7.  Mary 
Isabel  Reid,  married  Geneml  Count  Louis  Palma  Di  Cesnola ;  8.  Louisa  Gouvemeur  Reid, 
mai-ried  the  editor  and  i>oet,  Dr.  John  Savqge  ;  9.  William  J.  Reid,  married  Lillie,  daughter 
of  the  jwet,  William  Henry  Burleigh;  10.  George  Henry,  died  young.  Captain  Reid  was 
subsequently  offered  a  post-captaincy  in  the  navy,  which  he  declined.  He  was  many 
yeai-8  port-warden  of  New  York,  and  he  invented  and  erected  the  signal-t«legraph  at  the 
Battery  and  the  Narrows,  communicating  with  Sandy  Hook.  He  was  president  of  the  Marine 
Society,  and  rendered  a  great  service  to  our  harbor  and  shipping  by  the  regulation  of  marine 
laws.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  the  designer  of  the  present  arrangement  of  our  national 
flag.  He  was  tlie  chosen  social  companion  of  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  period.  At  his 
death  his  remains  were  escorted  to  Greenwood  Cemetery  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  hom- 
age which  the  public  could  bestow.  One  of  the  journals  of  the  day  describing  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies, and  dwelling  upon  the  details  of  Reid's  long  and  eventful  career,  said :  **They  are,  aside 
from  the  romantic  personal  interest  which  hangs  about  them,  among  the  most  important  events 
in  the  history  of  our  nation.  Reid  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  rare  combinations,  —  the  courage  of 
a  lion,  the  venturous  spirit  of  a  crusader,  the  taste  of  a  poet,  and  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  ; 
he  belonged  to  that  old  school  of  patriots  of  whom  Paul  Jones  was  the  first  and  himself  the 
last.  In  the  lives  of  these  men  are  found  the  most  dauntless  intrepidity,  the  most  manly 
generosity,  and  the  purest  chivalry.  The  sea,  not  as  we  see  it,  calm  and  beautiful,  but  as  it  is 
seen  dashing  against  the  clouds  rent  by  thunder  and  pierced  by  lightning,  the  sea,  not  the 
blue,  the  ever  free,  but  the  bellowing,  bold,  bounding  ocean,  is  pictured  in  such  men  as  Reid. 
And  as  the  vast  procession  followed  his  remains  to  their  final  repose  in  Greenwood,  the  scenes 
of  our  country's  triumph  passed  before  each  vision.  The  flags,  waving  at  half-mast,  told  of 
tlie  victories  on  sea  and  land,  and  the  guns  which  Imonied  from  the  battery  recited  over  again 
the  terrific  fight  of  the  General  Armstroiuj  agjiinst  the  midnight  attack,  in  a  neutral  port, 
of  the  British  assassin." 
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were  enlarged  and  strengthened.  Castle  Garden  was  erected  at  the  foot 
of  Broadway ;  Fort  Gansevoort  was  built  at  the  bend  of  the  Hudson,  foot 
of  Gansevoort  Street ;  Fort  Stevens  at  Hallet's  Point  near  Hell  Gate, 
with  a  stone  tower  on  Lawrence  Hill  in  its  rear  —  tlie  Long  Island 
shore  opposite  was  at  the  same  time  defended  by  fortifications  at  Ben- 
son's Point — and  in  the  middle  of  the  East  River,  Mill  Eock  was  crowned 
with  a  block-house  and  battery  ;  Forts  Clinton  and  Fish  were  erected  to 
protect  McGowan's  Pass  on  the  road  to  Harlem,  and  Fort  Laight  on  the 
eminence  overlooking  Manhattanville.  On  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  near 
the  residence  of  Viscount  Courtenay,  afterward  Earl  of  Devon,  was  a 
strong  stone  tower,  connected  by  a  line  of  intrenchments  with  Fort  Laight. 
Although  the  city  could  be  approached  from  several  directions,  its  atti- 
tude was  so  defiant  that  the  prospect  was  not  at  all  encouraging  to  the 
enemy. 

October  brought  no  relief     Congress  quarreled  over  a  project  for  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  talked  about  amending  the 
Constitution  ;  while  various  proposals  to  raise  the  prostrate  credit 
of  the  United  States  engaged  attention.     George  W.  Campbell,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  since  Gallatin's  departure  for  Europe  in  February,  re- 
signed immediately  after  reporting  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
« national  finances ;   he  wjis  succeeded  on   the  6th  by  Alexander 
James  Dallas,  who  entered  upon  the  uncertain  duties  of  the  important 
office  with  courage  and  vigor.     Monroe,  as  Secretary  of  War,  proposed  a 
conscription  system  to  increase  the  regular  army.     This  was  denounced 
by  Connecticut  as  unconstitutional,  intolerably  barbarous  and  oppressive, 
and  the  governor  of  the  State  was  authorized  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
citizens  should  such  a  bill  pass  into  a  law.     Discontent  all  through  New 
England  occasioned,  great  alarm  at  Washington.     News  came  that  Massa- 
chusetts had  appropriated  a  million  of  dollars  toward  the  support  of  a 
State  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  relieve  the  militia  in  service,  and  to 
be  under  the  exclusive  State  coutrol.     Next  followed  a  mysterious  com- 
munication to  the  State  Department  from  a  pretended  representative  of 
the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts,  having  certain  claims  to  the  soil  of  New 
York,  which  revealed  the  existence  of  a  treasonable  committee  in  Boston 
preparing  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  New  England,  with  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  the  British  Prince  Regent's  brother,  at  its  head  ! 

Madison  lived  in  terror.     William  Wirt,  who  called  upon  him  on  th^ 
16th,  wrote  :  "  He  looks  miserably  shattered  and  woe-begone.     In 
short,  he  looks  heart-broken.     His  mind  is  full  of  the  New  Eng- 
land sedition.     I  denied    its   [jrobability,  or  even  its  possibility."     Re- 
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searches  in  Boston  failed  to  exhume  any  such  committee  or  plot  But 
the  maturing  plan  of  a  convention  at  Hartford  was  supposed  to  be  a  sign 
that  New  England  seriously  contemplated  withdrawal  from  the  Union. 
Intelligence  from  Ghent  came  also  of  a  dislieartening  character.  On  the 
0th  of  August  Lord  Gam  bier,  Henry  Goulburn,  and  William  Adams  had 
finally  appeared  for  Great  Britain ;  but  their  propositions  were  such  that 
the  American  diplomatists  promptly  declined  to  consider  them.  It 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  all  eflbrts  to  negotiate  a  treaty  would  be  fruitless. 
The  le^'islature  of  New  York  resolved  unanimously  that  the  tenns 

Oct  22. 

'  proposed   by  (h-eat   Britain  were  "extmvagant  and  disgraceful," 
and  voted  to  funiish  a  local  force  of  twelve  thousand  men. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months*  term  of  servicje  of  the  New 
York  militia,  a  grand  muster  and  review  of  all  the  troops  that 
could  be  spared  from  duty  took  place  in  the  city,  and  was  de- 
scribed as  the  finest  military  «j)ectacle  witnessed  since  the  lievolution. 
The  line  was  formed  in  Broadway,  the  right  in  Franklin  Street,  and 
reached  out  l^yond  the  junction  of  the  I^wery.  Tlie  column  marched 
tlirough  the  principal  streets  heailed  by  Governor  Tompkins  and  a  numer- 
ous sUifl'.*  One  of  the  young  officers  in  the  company  of  riflemen  who  i«- 
nided  in  the  procession  was  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  afterwards  the  celebrate*! 
pulpit  orator  and  theologian.  The  statesman  and  scholar,  Theodore  Fre- 
linghuysen,  was  tlie  captain  of  a  company.  Almost  every  New  York 
family  was  represented  in  the  army.  George  Wyllys  Benedict,  son  of 
Rev.  Joel  Tyler  Benedict,  and  elder  brother  of  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  wiis  among  the  soldiers.  He 
was  subsequently  professor  in  thtJ  University  of  Vermont,  and  distin- 
guished as  a  naturalist  and  a  jurist^ 

*  Goodrich's  Chronoloffical  JliMitry  of  New  York,  p.  105.  On  the  6tli  of  Nownibt*  r  the  Com- 
niittee  of  defense  made  out  a  re]H>rt  to  the  CoriMi-ation  giving  a  detailed  ai'couut  of  the  work 
acconipliBhed.  They  made  special  mention  of  the  valuable  ttervices  of  Oeneml  Swift,  who 
received  the  thanks  of  the  city,  with  a  request  for  his  |»ortrait.  Goodrich  ttays  :  *'A^  a 
final  close  to  the  transaction,  soon  after,  the  Secretar\'  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
remitted  to  the  comptroller  of  the  city,  in  full  for  the  mu  million  of  dollars  advanced  doring 
the  war  by  the  Corporation  for  the  defense  of  this  |K»rt,  stoi-k  of  the  six  |)er  cents  at  the  ma^ 
ket  value,  11,100,009.87  ;  which,  after  adding  other  claims,  in  all  $1,204,826.25,  of  the 
city  to  the  principal  loan,  which  the  government  did  not  immediately  allow,  still  left  a  gain 
to  the  city  trasuiy  of  about  ont  hundrrd  and  fifty  thotuand  dollars^  in  the  advanced  )ince  of 
the  atock  afterwards.     Several  years  subHetiueiitly  the  debt  was  fully  liquidated.'* 

^  Prof.  George  Wyllys  Benedict  was  deHcenili'd  fn>ni  Thomas  Benetiict,  nifntioneil  in 

nole,  pege  202,  Vol.  I.  ;  his  four  sons  all  liecanic  men  of  e4iiinenc'e.     1.  rharleh  Linnrus 

edict,  Lli.D.,  ap|iointed  by  President  lincoln  TnitHl  States  J udgi'  of  the  Eastern  Diiitrict 

T  York,  and  who  has  lieen  called  upon  to  decide  many  interesting,  novel,  and  inipor- 

si;  S.  Geoige  Greenville  Benedict,  A.  >r.,  editor  of  the  Burlington  Free  Freas ;  3. 

iwey  Benedict,  A.  M.,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York  City  ;  4.  Benjamin  Lincoln 

Km  ILf  well  known  aa  a  jounudiBt. 
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Monroe's  scheme  for  a  standing  army  of  conscripts  fell  to  the  ground. 
Dallas  made  little  progress  in  trying  to  establish  a  non-specie-paying 
government  bank.  The  recruiting  service  came  to  a  complete  standstill 
as  winter  opened  for  want  of  funds.  Every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment was  behindhand  in  its  paymenta  Tompkins  sustained  the  garrison 
at  New  York  by  his  own  private  credit,  but  it  was  an  exceptional  instance 
among  the  States.  The  treasury,  to  meet  the  pressure  upon  its  resources, 
could  only  issue  new  treasury  notes,  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  most 
necessitous  of  the  government  creditors,  and  passing,  in  private  transac- 
tions, at  a  discount  of  twenty-two  per  cent.  New  tax-bills  were  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  and  opposed  with  angry  vehemence  ;  several  passed 
into  laws  about  the  middle  of  December.  The  year  was  drawing 
to  a  dose  with  nineteen  millions  of  unpaid  debts,  and  only  about 
four  and  one  half  millions  of  uncollected  dues  as  a  treasury  balance. 
And  to  add  to  the  darkness  of  the  hour,  the  dreaded  New  England  Con- 
vention of  twenty-six  wise  and  eminent  men  assembled  at  Hartford  on 
the  16th,  and  proceeded  to  deliberate  with  closed  doors.  For 
three  weeks  the  curiosity  and  suspicion  of  the  war-party  centered 
about  that  little  body.  And  when  it  finally  adjourned,  the  seal  of  secrecy 
was  not  removed  because  of  the  possibility  of  being  obliged  to  reassemble ; 
thus  the  widest  scope  was  given  to  conjecture  as  to  its  real  designs,  and 
it  was  made  the  target  of  all  manner  of  bitter  denunciations. 

With  the  opening  year  the  helpless  and  almost  hopeless  administration 
was  without  money  or  credit.     The  formidable  armament  of  Ad- 
miral Cochrane  was  known  to  be  on  its  way  to  New  Orleans,  a 
veteran  army  in  Canada  menaced  an  early  invasion  of  New  York  in  the 
spring,  and,  at  latest  accoimts,  Great  Britain  refused  to  treat  for  peace 
unless  permitted  to  retain  all  American  territory  which  might  be  held  by 
British  troops  when  the  treaty  was  signed.     Even  the  navy,  which  the 
aooomplished  officers  who  composed  the  germ  of  the  service  had  demon- 
strated, from  fact  to  fact,  the  ability  of  the  American  character  to  main- 
tain with  honor,  was  languishing  for  want  of  ships  and  means.     Decatur 
was  ordered  to  sea  in  the  President  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  an  imme- 
diate attack  upon  New  York  City  had  subsided.     He  dashed  past  the 
Uockaders  at  &indy  Hook  on  the  dark  night  of  January  14th,  in 
the  midst  of  a  severe  gale  of  wind  and  snow,  but  was  chased  by  the 
whole  British  squadron,  and,  after  maintaining  a  running  fight  along  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island  for  nearly  three  hours,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render.    The  Hornet,  Captain  Riddle,  haviug  successfully  run  the  block- 
ade at  New  Londoi)  to  join  Decatur's  squadron,  sailed  unmolested  from 
Sandy  Hook  at  daybreak  on  the  22d,  {icco!n[)anie(l  by  the  Peacock  and 
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Tom  Bowline,  all  under  Decatur's  command  and  in  ignorance  of  the  fate 
of  the  President,  The  Constitviion,  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  cruising  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lisbon  about  a  month  later,  fell  in  with  two  British  ships 
of  war,  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant,  and  captured  them  after  a  sharp  con- 
flict of  forty  minutes.  The  Wasp,  which  had  performed  many  gallant 
exploits  during  1814,  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  all  her  people  per- 
ished in  some  unknown  way  in  the  solitudes  of  the  sea. 

It  was  the  gloomiest  moment  America  had  known  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  But  suddenly  a  gleam  of  light  illuminated  the  horizon. 
News,  first  from  New  Orleans,  then  from  Ghent,  created  boundless  exulta- 
tion. The  tone  of  the  British  government  had  changed  as  its  troops  were 
defeated  in  one  place  after  another;  and  as  its  demands  were  relinquished, 
no  further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation  remained.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  nations  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1814,  and  immediately  transmitted  to  London.  It  was 
ratified  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  by  the  Prince  Regent.  The  ship 
Favorite  arrived  in  New  York  under  a  flag  of  truce  February  11, 
bringing  two  messengers,  one  British,  the  other  American,  with 
the  unexpected  treaty.  It  was  late  Saturday  evening.  If  the  city  had 
l)een  struck  by  lightning,  the  news  could  not  have  spread  with  more 
rapidity  than  the  word  peace.  People  rushed  into  the  streets  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight.  Cannon  bellowed  and  thundered,  bells  of  every  de- 
scription rang  in  one  triumphant  peal,  bonfires  were  lighted  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  rows  of  candles  were  placed  in  the  windows,  flags  were 
unfurled  from  steeples  and  domes,  and  night  was  literally  turned  into  day. 
Strong  men  wept  as  tliey  grasped  each  other  by  the  hand  in  silent  grati- 
tude ;  others  fell  on  their  knees  and  offered  touching  prayers.  Amid 
shouts  and  huzzas,  expresses  were  sent  out  in  every  direction.  No  one 
stopped  to  inquire  about  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  was  enough  to  know 
that  peace  was  proclaimed.  The  Sabbath  that  followed  was  a  day  of 
thanksgiving.  The  churches  were  crowded,  and  every  heart  seemed 
melting.  There  was  joy  all  over  the  land,  and  especially  along  the  mari- 
time frontier.  Schools  were  given  a  holiday  in  every  town  as  the  news 
came ;  the  whole  peo])le,  quitting  their  employments,  hastened  to  con- 
gratulate each  other  at  the  relief,  not  only  from  foreign  war,  but  from 
the  terrible  impending  cloud  of  internal  and  civil  struggla 
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PBACR  AND  PROSPERITY. 

N«w  York  City  and  Harbor.  —  Effects  of  the  War.  —  Grand  Ball  in  Nbw  York. 
—  The  Treaty  of  Ghent. — Napoleon's  Return  from  Elba. —The  Commercial 
Contention.  — Diplomatic  Affairs.  —  Philanthropy.  —  Importance  of  New 
York  in  History.  — The  Erie  Canal  Project.  — De  Witt  Clinton.  — The  Canal 
Meeting.  —  Cunton's  Celebrated  Memorial. —Action  of  the  Legislature.- 
The  Canal  Commissioners.  —  Importations.  —  Finances. — Slavery. — The  new 
Canal  Bill  of  1817.  —  Increduuty.  —  Opposition.  —  The  Battle  of  the  Bill.  — 
Breaking  Ground.  —  Charities.  —  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  —  Societies.  — 
Sabbath  Schools.  —  The  Common-School  System.  —  Emigration.  —  Pauperism  in 
the  City.  —  Designing  the  National  Flag.  —  The  First  Savings  Bank.  —  The 
Yellow  Fever.  —  Charles  Matthews.  — Edmund  Kean.  —  Interior  of  the  Park 
Theater.  —Social  Life  of  New  York.  — President  Monroe.  — The  Gouverneurs 
OF  New  York.  — Great  Political  Blunder  of  1824.  —  Re-election  of  Governor 
Clinton.  —  Lafayette's  Arrival  in  New  York  City.  —  Breaking  Ground  for 
the  Ohio  Canal.  —  Lafayette's  Tour  through  the  Country.  —  The  Van  Cort- 
landt  Manor-house. 

■TTT"ITH  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  the  whole  aspect  of  New  York 
VV  City  was  transformed  as  if  by  magic.  Stores  and  warehouses 
long  closed  were  freshly  furbished  and  thrown  open,  newspapers  were 
filled  with  advertisements,  government  stocks  advanced,  streets  became 
clogged  with  vehicles  once  more,  the  hum  of  industry  was  heard  on  every 
side,  and  men  with  starving  families  found  ready  employment.  The 
ship-yards  were  literally  alive,  and  commerce  plumed  her  white 
wings  in  preparation  for  flight  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
harbor  was  a  peculiarly  animated  picture  as  the  ice  disappeared;  and 
its  beauty  and  its  magnitude  were  appreciated  as  never  before.  "  Neither 
Naples  nor  Constantinople  unites  the  various  advantages  of  sea  and  river 
communication  for  which  New  York  is  distinguished,"  wrote  an  English 
annalist  of  the  period ;  while  another  writer  described  the  "  capacious  bay 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  two  great  rivers  and  surrounded  by  protect- 
ing headlands,"  as  sufficiently  extensive  to  "  float  in  perfect  safety  all  the 
^i^bined  navies  of  the  worl4.'' 
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The  population  of  New  York  City,  according  to  the  census  taken  in 
1814,  was  a  fraction  over  ninety-two  thousand,  inclusive  of  nearly  one 
thousand  n^ro  slaves.     The  war  had  interrupted  public  improvements 
of  every  description,  as  well  as  the  general  business  of  the  metropolis. 
But  the  city  was  still  wealthy  with  the  fruits  of  her  wonderful  progress 
since  the   Bevolution,  and  her  leading  citizens  had  ?ost  none  of  their 
broad  intelligence,  liberal  views,  and  energetic  activity.     The  talent,  en- 
terprise, and  genius  of  all  America  poured  in  ;  and  those  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  a  foothold,  quickly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  New 
York  people.     Capital  was  not  confined  exclusively  to  business,  nor  to  the 
city  limits ;  it  began,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  marvelous  leap  of 
the  city  forward  on  her  grand  career  of  prosperity,  to  flow  into  works  of 
internal  improvement  all  over  the  country  in  never-ceasing  streams. 
The  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified  by  the  President  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary.    The  corporation  of  New  York  appointed  the  19th  as  a 
day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  be  observed  by  the  various 
churches  of  the  city  —  and  the  religious  observances  were  of  peculiar 
solemnity  and  interest.     By  order  of  the  corporation,  also,  a  grand  illu- 
mination of  the  "  City  Hall  and  all  inhabited  dwellings  "  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  the  22d,  attended  by  a  most  brilliant  and  costly 
display  of  fireworks.    As  soon  as  preparations  could  be  perfected,  a 
"superb  ball"  was  given  in  honor  of  the  joyful  peace.     Washington  Hall, 
in  Broadway,  contained  a  great  dancing-room,  sixty  by  eighty  feet,  which 
was  arranged  for  this  occasion  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
magnificent  pavilion  or  temple,  with  eighteen  pillars,  on  each  of 
which  was  the  name  of  a  State  ;  it  was  styled  the  "  Temple  of  Concord." 
At  the  end  of  the  room,  under  a  canopy  of  flags,  and  suiTounded  with 
orange  and  lemon  trees  filled  with  fruit,  was  the  "  Bower  of  Peace."    The 
guests  numbered  six  hundred,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day  pronounced 
the  scene  "  a  picture  of  feminine  loveliness,  beauty,  fashion,  and  elegance 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  America."  ^ 

The  glad  tidings  of  peace  was  received  in  Canada  with  transports  of 
delight ;  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  England.  The  treaty  had  not 
secured  all  that  was  desired.  Neither  country  was  exactly  satisfied  with 
the  particular  details  of  the  agreement,  but  it  guaranteed  the  positive 
and  permanent  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  perpetuation 

^  Among  the  New  York  lidies  preseDt  at  this  elegant  entertainment  were  the  managen 
of  the  AMOciation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Soldiers  in  the  Field,  formed  in  1814  —  Mrs.  Generd 
L0wis»  Mn.  Marinna  Willett,  Mrs.  WiUiam  Few,  Mrs.  DaWd  Gelston,  Mrs.  Philip  Uvingi- 
toOt  Mn.  Colonel  Laight,  Mrs.  Thomas  Morris,  Mrs.  William  Roas,  Mrs.  Nathan  Sanfofd, 
Ma.  Duifll  Smith,  Mn.  Lather  Bndiah,  Miss  M.  Bleecker,  Miaa  H.  Lewis,  Miss  H.  £.  G. 
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and  growth  of  free  institutions.  It  was,  moreover,  an  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  the  existence  of  a  formidable  rival  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas.  Its  first  article  provided  for  the  termination  of 
hostilities  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  second  related  to  the  period  after 
which  the  capture  of  prizes  should  be  deemed  invalid.  By  the  third 
article  all  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either  side  were  to  be  restored  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty.  By  the  fourth, 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  nations  in  I'eference  to  islands  in  the 
bay  of  Passamaquoddy  were  referred  to  two  commissioners  who  should 
be  appointed,  one  from  each  government.  The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  articles,  related  to  questions  of  boundary.  By  the  ninth,  it  was 
agreed  that  both  parties  should  put  an  end  to  hostilities  with  the  Indians. 
The  tenth  related  to  the  trafKc  in  negro  slaves,  to  promote  the  entire 
abolition  of  which  both  parties  agreed  to  use  their  best  endeavors.  Sin- 
gular as  it  may  seem,  no  mention  was  made  in  the  treaty  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  quarrel.  Great  Britain  quietly  abandoned  her  encroach- 
ments upon  American  commerce,  and  the  right  of  search  and  impress- 
ment was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  American  diplomatists  at  Ghent  gave  a  public  dinner  to  the 
ministers  from  Great  Britain  prior  to  leaving  the  continent ;  th^  Inten- 
dant  of  Ghent,  and  numerous  distinguished  gentlemen  were  present. 
Everything  indicated  that  the  most  perfect  reconciliation  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  nations.  Lord  Gambier  arose  to  give  the  first  toast, 
"  The  United  States  of  North  America,"  but  was  prevented  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  John  Quincy  Adams,  wlio  gave,  "  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land "  —  upon  which  the  music  struck  up  "  God  save  the  King."  Lord 
Gambier  then  gave  as  a  second  toast,  "  The  United  States,  etc.,"  and  the 
music  played  "  Hail  Columbia."  A  supplement  to  the  treaty  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  commercial  intercourse  was  to  be  negotiated  in  London,  and 
Gallatin  and  Clfey  proceeded  at  once  to  that  city.  Adams  waited  for  his 
family,  then  on  a  long  and  perilous  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Paris, 
and  thereby  witnessed  the  meteoric  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
who,  without  firing  a  gun,  drove  Louis  XVIII.  from  the  throne 
to  which  he  had  just  been  restored  by  the  combined  armies  of  the  world. 
Ere  long  a  commercial  convention  was  signed,  copied  substantially  from 
Jay's  treaty,  but  with  an  additional  proviso  for  absolute  reci- 
procity in  the  direct  trade,  by  the  abolition  on  both  sides  of  all  ^ 
discrimination.  This  convention  was  ratified  by  the  President  on  the 
22d  of  December,  and  has  ever  since  formed  the  basis  of  com-  _     _ 

Dec.  22* 

merce  and  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
Prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress  measures  were  taken  for  the 
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adjustment  of  national  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
An  appropriation  was  made  for  rebuilding  the  public  edifices  lately  burned 
by  the  British  in  Washington.  Systems  of  finance  were  discussed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  credit  and  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt 
—  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions ;  and  diplomatic 
relations  were  re-established  with  the  nations  of  Europe.  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Court  of  St  James,  and  was  re- 
garded in  England  as  a  statesman  of  unsurpassed  general  information, 
with  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  the  world.  Albert  Gallatin, 
whose  gifts  in  diplomacy  had  been  of  signal  value  when  the  scales  were 
trembling  in  the  balance,  was  sent  to  France  —  William  Harris  Crawford 
having  asked  permission  to  return  ;  and  James  A.  Bayard  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Adams  at  St  Petersburg,  but  was  seized  with  an  alarming 
illness  and  hastened  home  to  die. 

The  devastating  effects  of  the  war  were  severely  felt  in  New  York.  And 
yet  the  interruption  to  foreign  trade  had  given  birth  to  many  branches 
of  domestic  manufacture.  The  people  on  the  borders  of  the  State  were 
in  serious  distress,  and  appealed  to  the  city  for  relief.  It  was  only  a  few 
months  since  upwards  of  seven  thousand  dollars  had  been  sent  to  the 
sufferers  on  the  Niagara  frontier  alone,  of  which  three  thousand  was  voteii 
by  the  corporation,  three  thousand  raised  by  private  subscription,  and  the 
Inlance  contributed  by  the  Episcopal  churches.  Steps  were  taken  to  meet 
the  fresh  demand,  and  philanthropists  and  philosophers  consoled  them- 
selves, at  first  with  the  glaring  ostentation  of  brilliant  and  heroic  achieve- 
ments— destined  to  reflect  the  highest  luster  upon  the  American  name, 
and  rank  the  United  States  among  the  first  nations  of  the  earth  —  and 
then  in  the  study  of  their  lasting  significance. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  actors  in  the  great  struggle  to  foresee  the  pro- 
digious consequences  of  their  devotion  to  cause  and  country.  But  it  is 
none  the  less  apparent  to  the  intelligence  of  the  present  generation.  The 
war  had  not  only  settled  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
remain  at  peace  irrespective  of  quarrels  between  other  nations  —  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Washington  started,  on  which  the  Jay  treaty  was 
founded,  and  which  since  the  treaty  of  Ghent  has  been  universally  recog- 
nized by  the  most  ruthless  belligerents  —  but  it  enlaiged  immensely  the 
boundaries  of  self-knowledge  in  America.  The  passage  of  troops  through 
the  western  wilds  opened  to  the  national  vision  boundless  resources  of 
wealth.  The  enormous  expense  and  trouble  attending  internal  transpor- 
tation of  stores  for  the  army,  awakened  public  attention  throughout  the 
oountiy  to  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  traveling  facilities. 

New  York,  with  as  much  territory  as  England,  and  promisiiig  to  be- 
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come  as  importaQt  in  Uie  future  hiatoiy  of  the  world  as  EDgland  has  been 
in  the  past,  was  Dot  slow  in  makiDg  ready  to  execute  the  greatest  work 
of  intenial  improvement  the  world  had  ever  known.  The  Erie  Canal 
project  was  reagitated  on  a  less  doubtful  basis  than  before  the  war, 
even  while  jubilant  canDoo  were  waking  the  forest  echoes.  There  had 
been  nothing  vague  or  anreal  in  the  fatigue,  tribulation,  and  cost  of  con- 
veying war  materials  from  Albany  to  the  I^kea.  In  one  instance  the 
expense  of  mov- 
ing cannon  was 
double  what  the 
pieces  cost  The 
breaking  down 
of  wi^ns,  the 
wearing  out  of 
horses,  the  ha- 
nuD  discomfort, 
and  the  dis 
Lttmiis  delays 
were  strong  ar 
gunienta  in  fa 
vorof  the  enter 
pnse  But  it  ap- 
peared imprac  - 
ticable.  Many 
denounced  it  as 
» holly  vision 
ary.  It  was  too  ^ 
vast  in  its  con- 
ception for  the 
common  intel- 
lect The  natio- 
nal government  declined  to  furnish  any  material  aid  The  idea  of  raieii^ 
sufficient  money  in  the  Slate  of  New  York  alone  was  laughed  at  as  the 
delusion  of  a  fanatic.  And  it  was  supposed  Anierici  had  no  engmeers  of 
sufficient  scientific  ability  and  experience  to  accomphah  an  undertaking 
of  such  magnitude. 

De  Witt  Clintou's  belief  in  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  water 
highway  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Lakes  was  like  an  inspiration 
He  was  not  the  originator  nor  the  projector  of  the  EriL  Canal  But  when 
the  crude  scheme  first  took  possession  of  his  active  brain  his  judgment  of 
its  [»sctical  value,  through  his  knowledge  of  the  top%raphy  of  the  inte 
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rior  of  the  State,  was  instantaneous.  He  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
enterprise  from  which  he  rightly  predicted  incalculable  benefits  were  to 
flow,  and  gave  to  it  shape  and  substance,  life  and  animation ;  be  became 
emphatically  the  master-spirit  to  carry  it  successfully  forward  He  was 
void  of  timidity,  earnest  even  to  asperity,  prompt,  energetic,  and  never 
disheartened  by  opposition,  or  hesitant  where  results  depended  upon  the 
assumption  of  extraordinary  responsibilities.  He  was  arbitrary  although 
kind-hearted,  a  safe  counselor,  a  self-sacrificing  friend,  a  discriminating 
judge,  and  generous  to  a  fault,  but  one  who  never  could  forgive  any  politi- 
cal friend  who  interfered  with  his  canal  policy.  As  mayor  of  the  city  he 
was  conspicuous  for  his  faithful  attention  to  its  general  prosperity.  His 
genius  found  scope  in  planning  important  institutions,  and  in  crowding 
forward  the  work  of  opening  streets. 

He  was  exceptionally  dignified  in  personal  appearance,  tall,  exceeding 
six  feet  in  height,  with  a  large,  well-proportioned  figure.  His  movements 
were  deliberate,  and  in  general  society  constrained,  as  if  not  perfectly  at 
ease,  which  his  opponents  ascribed  to  arrogance  and  a  sense  of  superi- 
ority. His  head,  finely  shaped  and  admirably  poised,  was  distinguished 
for  the  great  height  and  breadth  of  Us  forehead ;  he  had  beautiful  curly 
chestnut  hair,  clear  hazel  eyes,  a  Grecian  nose,  and  complexion  as  fair  as 
a  woman's.  His  tastes  were  literary ;  he  had  collected  a  large  library, 
and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  contents  of  every  volume,  from  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  and  Dryden,  down  to  the  Salmagundi  of  his  own  generation. 
He  was  well-read  in  theology,  and  he  was  captivated  by  science.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  man  so  wedded  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  the  won- 
der is  that  he  ever  embarked  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  unless  it  was 
through  his  perception  of  the  need  of  power  to  give  efiect  to  his  efibrts 
for  the  recognition  of  religion,  and  the  advancement  of  education,  art, 
science,  and  morala  He  lacked  many  of  the  requisites  for  a  successful 
politiciaiL  His  doctrines,  objects,  and  public  policy  were  open.  He  had 
no  gifts  for  strategy,  no  disposition  to  driU  men  into  mere  machines  or 
employ  unusual  weapond,  ambushes,  or  surprises,  to  crush  an  adversary. 
The  severer  the  scrutiny  into  his  character,  conduct,  and  career,  tie 
brighter  becomes  his  fama  Even  his  bitterest  foes  never  denied  that  his 
intellectual  attainments  were  balanced  with  unsullied  morals. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1815  Judge  Jonas  Piatt  was  in  New  York  City 
holding  court.     Mayor  Clinton  had  just  returned  from  his  country- 
seat  on  Long  Island,  and  was  residing  in  the  Roosevelt  house  in 
Pearl  Street.     Judge  Piatt  dined  with  him,  and  the  caned  subject  formed 
the  staple  of  conversation.     Thomas  Eddy  a  few  days  later  invited  Uie 
mayor  and  the  judge  to  dinner ;  John  Pintard  was  also  a  guest     It  was 
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deteriaiued  on  this  occasion  to  issue  some  one  hundred  cards  of  invita- 
tion to  influential  gentlemen  of  the  city,  to  meet  at  the  City  Hotel  in 
consultation  concerning  the  much-desired  canal.  At  the  time  appointed 
the  assemblage  gathered.  William  Bayard  was  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  John  Pintard  secretary  ;  and,  after  addresses  by  Judge  Piatt,  Mayor 
Clinton,  and  one  or  two  others  who  objected  to  the  proposed  measure,  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  prepare  and  circulate  a  memorial  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  favor  of  the  Erie  Canal,  consisting  of  Mayor  Clinton,  Thomas 
Eddy,  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  and  John  Swartwout. 

This  celebrated  production  was  from  the  pen  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and 
attracted  general  notice.  Its  style  of  expression,  sagacious  reasoning, 
and  immense  amount  of  condensed  infonnation  concerning  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  particularly  eflFective.  It  was  read  with  avidity.  It 
appealed  directly  to  the  interests  of  the  city.  The  whole  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  western  country  north  of  the  Ohio  would  be  secured  by 
the  contemplated  canal  —  more  than  sufficient  to  render  New  York  the 
greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Clinton  wrote,  "  The  whole  line 
of  canal  will  exhibit  boats  laden  with  flour,  pork,  beef,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  flax-seed,  wheat,  barley,  com,  hemp,  wool,  flax,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
salt,  gypsum,  coal,  tar,  fur,  peltry,  ginseng,  beeswax,  cheese,  butter,  lard, 
staves,  lumber,  and  other  valuable  productions  of  our  country  ;  and,  also, 
with  merchandise  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Great  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments will  spring  up ;  agriculture  will  establish  its  granaries,  and 
a)mmerce  its  warehouses  in  all  directions.  Villages,  towns,  and  cities 
will  line  the  banks  of  the  canal  and  the  shores  of  the  Hudson."  The 
document  comprehended  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  every 
feature.  It  contained  plans  and  estimates,  and  suggested  how  means 
could  be  procured.  The  money  would  not  be  all  wanted  at  once ;  and 
stock  could  be  created  and  sold  at  an  advanced  price.  In  Clinton's 
opinion  the  augmented  revenue  from  the  public  salt-works,  together  with 
the  increased  price  of  the  State  lands  because  of  the  undertaking,  would 
more  than  extinguish  the  interest,  at  six  per  cent,  of  the  debt  thus  con- 
tracted. Land  had  already  been  subscribed,  and  donations  might  be  con- 
fidently anticipated,  exceeding  in  value  a  million  dollars. 

Hitherto  the  New  York  mind  had  been  flooded  with  an  immense 
amount  of  loose  material  concerning  the  utility  of  inland  navigation.  But 
knowledge  is  not'enlightenment.  It  required  this  able  memorial  to  give 
definite  direction  to  thought  as  well  as  action.  Hundreds  were  converted 
from  rank  skepticism  as  to  its  practicability.  Others  were  led  to  a  more 
just  conception  of  its  propriety.  While  it  was  known  that  a  collection 
of  inland  lakes  in  the  heart  of  America  exceeded  in  extent  some  of  the 
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most  celebrated  seas  in  the  Old  World,  multitudes  saw  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  geographical  view  presented  by  Clinton,  that  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing a  barrel  of  flour  to  Albany  from  Cayuga  Lake,  for  instance,  was 
nearly  double  that  of  conveying  it  to  Montreal  by  the  way  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  that  merchandise  from  Montreal  was  selling 
on  the  New  York  borders  full  fifteen  per  cent  below  the  New  York  prices. 
In  concluding  his  masterly  argument,  Clinton  said :  "  If  the  project  of  a 
canal  was  intended  to  advance  the  views  of  individuals,  or  to  foment  the 
divisions  of  party;  if  it  promoted  the  interests  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  many ;  if  its  benefits  were  limited  as  to  place,  or  fugitive 
as  to  duration ;  then,  indeed,  it  might  be  received  with  cold  indifiTerence,  or 
treated  with  stern  neglect ;  but  the  overflowing  blessings  from  this  great 
fountain  of  public  good  and  national  abundance  will  be  as  extensive  as 
our  country,  and  as  durable  as  time.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
this  canal,  as  to  the  extent  of  its  route,  as  to  the  countries  which  it  con- 
nects, and  as  to  the  consequences  which  it  will  produce,  is  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  remains  for  a  fi'ee  State  to  create  a 
new  era  in  history,  and  to  erect  a  work  more  stupendous,  more  magnifi- 
cent, and  more  beneficial  than  has  hitherto  been  achieved  by  the  human 
race." 

Numerous  prominent  men  of  the  city  signed  the  memorial  Meetings 
were  held  in  Albany,  Utica,  Buffalo,  and  many  intermediate  towns,  and 
resolutions  passed  to  support  the  gigantic  undertaking  so  nobly  heralded. 
On  the  other  hand  appalling  difficulties  arose  in  the  feai-s  of  the  prudent, 
who  thought  New  York  too  young  to  commence  single-handed  a  work 
of  such  magnitude,  as  well  as  in  rival  and  hostile  local  interests,  in  the 
satire  of  the  incredulous,  and  in  political  cabals.  The  legislature  assem- 
bled in  January.     The  memorial  was  soon  presented.     Intense  feeling, 

for  and  against,  was  awakened  from  the  start.  On  the  21st, 
'  Jacob  Rutsen  Van  Rensselaer,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
skillful  legislators  in  the  country,  introduced  a  bill,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  modifications  to  which  it  was  subjected,  was  the  germ  of  enact- 
ments that  crowned  the  enterprise  with  success.  He  said  New  York  was 
capable  of  sustaining  as  dense  a  population  as  any  section  of  the  globe, 
and  if  enabled  to  pour  its  productions  and  its  wealth  into  its  chief  city, 
blessings  of  every  kind  would  follow.  He  spoke  like  the  guardian  of  the 
State,  and  with  the  forecast  of  a  statesman;  and  his  words  carried  weight, 
fis  he  could  have  no  private  interests  at  stake.     He  represented  a  county 

lyin<^  on  a  i?reat  navicjable  river,  having  direct  intercourse  with  the 

Apnl3.    •/       ^  o  o  '  o 

city  of  New  York  at  a  very  cheap  rate.    The  debate  on  the  bill  was 
opened  with  animation  on  the  3d  of  April,  William  Alexander  Duer  in  the 
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chair,  a  grandson  of  Lord  Stirling,  and  an  active  friend  of  the  canaL 
Duer  had  acquired  great  influence,  through  his  critical  erudition,  and  to 
his  superiority  of  intellect  was  added  the  charm  of  a  graceful  and  imposing 
parliamentary  manner.  The  fate  of  the  bill  hung  for  many  days  in  the 
balance.  Among  those  who  courageously  and  vigorously  espoused  its  cause 
was  Peter  Augustus  Jay.  On  the  13th  it  passed  the  Assembly,  with 
a  variety  of  amendments,  and  with  commissioners  named  —  De 
Witt  Clinton,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Henry  Seymour,  Samuel  Young, 
Joseph  Ellicotv,  William  Bayard,  Jacob  Rutsen  Van  Rensselaer,  Greorge 
Huntington,  Townsend  McCoun,  Melancthon  Wheeler,  Philip  J.  Schuyler, 
Myron  Holley,  John  Nicholas,  and  Nathan  Smith.  It  was  taken  up  in 
the  senate  on  the  16th,  and  on  motion  of  Martin  Van  Buren  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  went  to  authorize  tlie  beginning  of  the  work.  The 
names  of  nine  of  the  commissioners  were  also  stricken  from  the     _,  . 

ApnllT. 

list    In  this  shape  it  became  a  law  on  the  17th,  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  explora- 
tions and  models. 

The  five  commissioners  retained  were  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  Samuel  Young,  Joseph  EUicott,  and  Myron  Holley.  They 
met  in  New  York  City  in  May,  and  organized  with  De  Witt  Clinton, 
president,  Samuel  Young,  secretary,  and  Myron  Holley,  treasurer. 
They  spent  the  summer  in  examining  physical  obstacles,  in  trying 
to  conciliate  public  opinion,  and  in  devising  a  system  of  finance  to  meet 
the  vast  expenditures  which  a  canal  would  involve. 

This  year  was  rendered  memorable  among  commercial  men  for  the  enor- 
mous importation  of  merchandise  from  Europe  of  every  description.  A 
new  impulse  was  given  to  business.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
ooimtiy  was  improving  under  the  influence  of  a  national  bank  —  which 
Seoetaiy  Dallas  had  at  l&st  succeeded  in  establishing.  His  plan,  modeled 
after  Hamilton's,  except  in  a  few  particulars,  was  carried  into  effect  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1816.  During  the  same  month  James  Monroe  received 
tbe  nomination  for  President,  and  Grovemor  Tompkins  of  New  York  for 
^^oe-Pkesident  of  the  United  States. 

Befoie  the  canal  commissioners  reported  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tioBft  to  fhe  l^islature,  in  the  winter  of  1817,  the  Presidential 
ihetioii  had  taken  place.  Thus  the  oflice  of  governor  of  New 
Todt  would  be  vacant  on  the  4th  of  March.  Measures  were  in  agitation 
to  pfam  De  Witt  Clinton  in  the  gubernatorial  chair,  which  awoke  all  the 
AoBbaiiig  animosities  and  prejudices  of  a  decade.  The  contest  was  no 
lomer  between  the  great  national  parties.  The  Erie  Canal  was  the  spinal 
coinBUi  of  New  York  politics. 
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Tilt!  HioHth  of  April,  1817,  opened  with  preparations  for  an  olistiiiatv 
stiiiyyle.  The  Fortieth  session  of  the  New  York  Leyialature  hail  already 
distiu^islied  itself  by  adopting  the  immortal  recommendation  of  Guvernnr 
Tompkins  in  .Tannary  —  that  slaverj'  should  cease  forever  in  the  State 
of  New  York  on  tiie  4th  of  July,  1827.  This  great  measure  in  behalf  of 
human  right*  was  duo  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Peter  A.  Jay  and  Wil- 
liam Jay,  sons  of  the  chief  justice,  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  and  other 
distin^^'uished  philanthropists  of  the  city  of  Now  York,  several  of  whom 
liolonf;ed  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  new  canal  bill,  shaped  by  I>e 
U'itt  Clinton,  and  embracing  a  careful  estimate  of  the  coat  of  the 
'  proposes!  work,  occupied  attention  in  the  Assembly  from  the  1st 
to  the  10th  of  April,  when  it  passed  by  a  very  small  majority.  Duriii;; 
the  debate  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  sent  in  a  proposition  for  undert^ikin^ 
the  whole  Krie  Canal  himself,  so  confident  was  he  of  the  vast  profits  ami 
ailvantages  in  prospect.  Judge  Xathaniel  Pendleton,  who  had  been  sup- 
jiosed  hostile  to  the  bill,  came  out  strongly  in  its  favor  on  the  8th.  He  was 
a  [lerfoct  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  conscientious  and  high-minded, 
and  it  was  only  after  patient  study  of  the  surveys  and  calculations  that 
his  sober  judgment  helped  to  turn  the  scale.  He  made  an  important 
speech  on  the  subject,  provoked  by  the  determined  opposition  of  Judge 
James  Kmott,  whose  talents  were  of  the  first  onler,  and  in  whose  opinion 
New  York  should  not  embark  in  the  enterprise  for  a  long  time  t<>  come  — 
n  man  able  to  cool  ardor  most  effectually  with  an  appalling  table  of 
figiii'es.  William  R  ICochester,  a  young  member  of  great  promise,  made 
his  first  [larlianientary  efforts  in  a  succession  of  brilliant  speechi's. 
Wheeler  ISames  and  John  I.  Ostrandcr  were  both  conspicuous  for  elo- 
tiucnce  and  fon-e  of  aigument  in  favor  of  the  canaL  Itut  seveml  delega- 
tions bad  come  anned  with  the  most  formidable  weapons  of  antagonism. 
On  the  9th  \Villiam  A.  Duer  recommenced  the  debate  in  liia  ablest  man- 
ner. He  said  he  should  sustain  the  cause  and  persevere  to  the  end.  His 
words  did  not  seem  greatly  to  affect  bis  hearers.  At  this  critical  moment 
Elisha  WiUiams  cftme  to  the  rescue.  He  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of 
his  time,  polished  and  commanding  u  a  public  speaker,  and  as  remarkable 
He  sustained  Duer  manfully, 
ysectioa,  answered  all  the  (juestions  of  its  lead- 

R  opponi'nta,  tore  tJie  mask  from  those  pretended  frieiids  who  were  se- 
retly  aiming  at  Uie  destruction  of  the  bill — a  torrent  of  in%*ective  flowing 
e  continuous  streAin  from  his  lips  like  burning  Inva  — and  by  happy 

rokefl  of  humor  extlngiitshod  p«lty  objeclinn^,  thickly  iuteraperaed  by 

(tisUton  wlUwut  UltJ  mind  to  omiwiva  or  judgnn-iit  to  appreciate  great 
cfinnl.     Hi-  tnnx'd  U)W»nU  the  delegation  from 
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New  York  City,  who,  unlike  their  predecessors  of  1816,  were,  almost  to  a 
mau,  hostile  to  the  canal,  and  drew  an  animated  jiicture  of  the  future 
grandeur  of  the  metropolis  when  the  great  channels  of  inland  navigation 
should  be  completed,  exclaiming  with  magnetic  warmth,  "  If  the  canal  is 
U)  be  a  shower  of  gold,  it  will  fall  upon  New  York  City ;  if  a  river  of 
gold,  it  will  flow  into  her  lap." 

Thus  far  the  battle  was  won.  The  bill  went  to  the  senate,  where,  on 
motion  of  George  Tibbitts,  it  was  made  the  special  order  for  the 
following  day.  On  the  12th  and  on  the  14th  it  was  discussed 
with  spirit  The  opponents,  among  whom  were  Walter  Bowne,  Peter 
R  Livingston,  Lucas  Elmendorf,  Isaac  Ogdeu,  and  Moses  Cantine,  spoke 
successively  against  any  precipitate  measures.  George  Tibbitts  made  a 
sound  and  judicious  speech,  followed  by  Martin  Van  Bureu  in  favor  of 
the  bill  This  last  was  the  great  argument  of  the  session.  Van  Bureu  was 
known  to  be  adroitly  working  to  defeat  Clinton's  election  as  governor,  on 
the  ground  that  be  bad  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Federalists,  and 
such  a  masterly  eflort  in  favor  of  Clinton's  project  surprised  many.  Van 
Buren  said  the  canal  was  to  promote  the  interest  and  character  of  the 
State  in  a  thousand  ways ;  he  should  vote  for  it,  and  should  consider  it 
the  most  important  vote  he  ever  gave  in  his  life.  When  he  resumed  his 
seat,  Clinton,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
breaking  through  the  extreme  reserve  created  by  political  collisions,  ap- 
proached and  congratulated  him  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 

The  bUl  passed  the  Senate  on  the  15th,  but  it  was  subjected  to  another 
severe  ordeal  in  the  council  of  revision,  of  which  Lieutenant-govemur 
Tayler  was  president,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  as  well  ns  for- 
midable opponents  of  the  measure.  Chancellor  James  Kent,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Smitli  Thompson,  Judge  Jonas  Piatt,  and  Judge  Joseph  C.  Yates  — 
aftenntrdB  governor  of  the  State  —  were  present.  Piatt  and  Yates 
mn  decidedly  in  the  affirmative.  The  chancellor  said  it  seemed  ^"^  ^ 
VBa  a  giguitio  project  which  would  require  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  \m  acconipljab,  aud  h«  thought  it  inexpedient  to  commit  the  State 
until  public  opinion  could  be  better  united.  The  chief  justice  said  the 
bin  gave  arbitrary  powers  to  tlie  commissioners  over  private  rights  with- 
Mil  snffivteut  provisos  and  guards ;  he  was,  therefore,  opposed.  The 
crims  was  alarming.  TayJiM  held  the  casting  vote.  Near  tlie  close  of 
the  disuiission  Vice-President  Tompkins  entered  the  council-chamber, 
and  took  his  seat  familiarly  ;  he  expressed  a  decided  opinion  against  the 
!,  that  the  late  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  a  mere  truce, 
<«lit  and  resources  of  the  State  ought  to  be  employed  in 
t    *  Po  you  think  so  ? "  asked  Chancellor  Kent.    "  Yes," 
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was  the  reply,  "  England  will  never  forgive  us  for  our  victories ;  and,  my 
word  for  it,  we  shall  have  another  war  within  two  years."  The  chanceUor 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  great  animation  declared  :  "  Then  if  we  miist 
have  war  or  have  a  canal,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  canal,  and  I  vote  for  this 
bill."     His  voice  gave  the  majority,  and  the  bill  became  a  law.^ 

The  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  held  in  Utica  on  the  3d  of 

June  to  receive  proposals  and  make  contracts.     It  was  determined 

^*     to  brealc  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Bome,  and  an  arrangement 

was  made  for  appropriate  ceremonies.     The  4th  of  July  was  the  day 

chosen.     At  sunrise  the  commissioners  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens 

assembled  at  the  place  appointed.     In  behali'  of  the  community  of 

^**''  the  region  a  few  pertinent  remarks  were  made  by  Hon.  Joshua 

Hathaway,  who  presented  the  spade  to  De  Witt  Clinton,  president  .of  the 

commissioners,  and  also  governor  of  the  State  —  having  been  duly 

elected  in  April  despite  all  efforts  to  the  contrary.  Clinton  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  Judge  James  Bichardson,  the  first  contractor  engaged 
in  the  work.  Samuel  Young  then  made  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
said  with  striking  emphasis,  "By  this  great  highway  unborn  millions 
will  transport  their  surplus  productions  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
hold  a  useful  and  profitable  intercourse  with  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
the  earth.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  work  animated  by  the  prospect  of  its 
speedy  accomplishment,  and  cheered  with  the  anticipated  benedictions  of 
a  grateful  posterity  "  ;  after  which  the  spade  was  thrust  into  the  earth 
by  Bichardson,  citizens  and  laborers,  ambitious  of  the  honor,  following 
his  example  amid  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  acclamations  of  thousands 
of  spectatora. 

Though  the  beginning  was  thus  auspicious,  the  canal  in  it^  progress 
met  with  obstacles  of  every  kind  and  character.  To  expect  to  accomplish 
such  a  work  without  other  means  than  what  New  York  could  provide 
seemed  to  the  mass  of  the  people  like  a  prodigious  dream.  The  venerable 
Jefferson,  a  zealous  advocate  of  internal  improvements,  said  it  had  been 
undertaken  a  century  too  soon.  Madison  thought  its  cost  would  exceed 
the  whole  resources  of  the  nation.  Bufus  King  declined  to  sanction  a 
project  involving  the  ruin  and  bankruptcy  of  the  State.  Sensible  and 
sagacious  men  all  over  the  country  questioned  the  soundness  of  Clinton's 
views.  Appropriations  from  year  to  year  were  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  Clinton's  repeated  assurances  that 
the  resources  of  the  State  were  ample  to  meet  the  whole  expenditure 
were  ridiculed  as  the  vagaries  of  a  monomaniac.  It  seemed  many  times 
as  if  between  the  madness  of  politicians  and  the  skepticism  of  the  public 

^  Letter  from  Judge  Jonas  PlaU  to  Dr,  ffomxck' 
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the  enterprise  would  be  effectually  crippled.  No  man  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  grand  idea  for  the  common  good  was  more  abused  than  Clinton. 
His  inflexible  perseverance  was  quoted  in  derision,  the  canal  was  staled 
"  a  big  ditch,"  in  which,  it  was  said,  "  would  be  buried  the  treasure  of  the 
State,  to  be  watered  by  the  tears  of  posterity."  His  powerful  speeches 
were  garbled  by  writers  of  every  grade,  and  his  eloquence  over  the  "  na- 
tional glory  connected  with  the  enterprise  "  was  turned  into  shafts  of  wit 
and  satire  to  be  used  as  weapons  for  his  overthrow.  He  was  hissed  on 
one  occasion  while  addressing  a  crowd  in  the  Park,  from  the  steps  of  the 
New  York  City  Hall,  for  predicting  that  the  city  would  within  a  century 
stretch  continuously  to  the  shore  of  the  Harlem  Biver  ! 

"  Don't  thee  think  friend  Clinton  has  a  bee  in  his  bonnet  ? "  asked  a 
worthy  Quaker  of  the  gentleman  who  stood  next  him. 

Persistent  opposition  to  Clinton's  administration  soon  developed  itself, 
giving  origin  to  the  formation  of  two  new  and  distinctly  marked  parties, 
known  as  the  Bucktails  and  the  Clintonians.  It  was  after  a  long  and 
fierce  struggle  between  the  Bucktails  on  the  one  side  and  the  Clintonians 
and  Federalists  on  the  other,  that  a  new  State  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  Clinton  was  four  times  elected  governor; 
he  occupied  the  position  nine  years,  the  whole  period,  indeed,  from  the 
date  of  his  first  election  until  his  death  in  1828,  with  the  exception  of  one 
term,  1822  - 1824,  when  Joseph  C.  Yates  was  the  successful  candidate. 
The  five  canal  commissioners  continued  in  office,  as  named  in  the  act  of 
1816.  Vacancies  were  to  be  filled  by  the  legislature,  as  in  the  national 
senata  In  1819  Ellicott  resigned,  and  Henry  Seymour  was  appointed  in 
his  stead,  holding  the  office  some  twelve  years.^  In  1821  William  C. 
Bouck,  afterwards  governor  of  the  State,  was  appointed  an  additional  com- 
missioner.* Under  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  1817,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  appointed  Richard  Varick,  William  Walton  Woolsey,' 
Nathaniel  W.  Howell,  Obadiah  German,  and  Elisha  Jenkins  to  appraise 
the  property  of  the  former  canal  company,  about  to  be  purchased. 

^  Heniy  Seymour,  bom  May  30,  1780,  was  the  son  of  Major  Moses  Seymour  of  Litch- 
fidd,  Connecticut,  who  participated  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  was  one  of  the  officers 
pment  at  the  memorable  dinner  to  which  Burgoyne  was  invited  on  the  day  foUowing  the 
capitulation.  His  wife  was  Molly,  daughter  of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Marsh.  They  had  one 
daughter,  who  married  her  cousin,  Rev.  Truman  Marsh,  and  five  sons,  of  whom  one  settled  in 
Vermonty  and  was  United  States  Senator  for  a  dozen  years,  another  became  distinguished  as 
a  financier  and  hank  president,  two  were  high  sheriffs  of  the  county,  and  Henry,  the  canal 
oommiaaioner,  settled  early  in  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  where  he  became  a  wealthy 
landholder,  and  subsequently  mayor  of  Utica.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  highly 
enltiTated  by  study,  and  of  polished  manners. 

*  B J  an  act  of  the  legislature,  May  6,  1844,  the  number  of  canal  commissioners  was  re- 
dnoed  to  four,  and  they  were  made  elective  every  four  years.  By  the  constitution  of  1846 
three  eommiflaionen  were  to  be  elected,  on  a  term  of  three  years,  so  classified  that  one  would 
\m  elected  ereiy  year. 
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Notwithstanding  the  political  clamor  against  Clinton,  it  must  by  no 
means  be  supposed  tliat  the  cultivated  intelligence  of  New  York  City 
was  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  the  man  who  for  ten  years  had  not 
only  performed  the  duties  of  mayor  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  but  had  been 
the  liberal  patron  of  every  important  scheme  of  learning  and  benevolence. 
It  Wius  the  period  for  founding  and  testing  the  value  of  institutions. 
Clinton,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  not  less  than  his  own  commanding 
power,  stooil  like  a  giant  i-eady  to  solve  grave  problems  and  push  into 
successful  operation  all  manner  of  worthy  enterprises.  Whatever  charity 
or  society  was  in  contemplation,  his  favor  was  considered  of  the  fii-st 
moment.  He  was  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  city  in  a  greater 
variety  of  dii-ections  than  any  other  individuid  of  his  time  ;  and  his  ser- 
vices were  known  and  generously  appreciated. 

He  wa.s  one  of  the  foundei-s,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Hosack,  Dr.  Mitch- 
ill,  Dr.  Macneven,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  and  John  Griscom,  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  was  chosen  its  first  president 
when  it  was  incorporated  in  1814.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  a  few  months  prior  to  his  election  as 
governor  of  the  State  —  succeeding  Gouverneur  Morris,  deceased, 
who  had  been  president  of  this  renowned  institution  about  a  year.  Dr. 
Hosack  was  then  its  corresponding  secretary;  and  the  accomplished  Dr. 
Francis,  just  returned  from  Europe  where  he  had  enjoyed  the  instruction, 
society,  and  in  several  instances  the  warm  friendship  of  the  prominent 
scientific  men  of  the  Old  World,  was  it«  librarian.  Clinton  had  ever  lx»en 
an  active  friend  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  the  act,  in  181G,  establishing  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  which,  located  in  the  midst  of  forty  well-cultivateil  acre.<«, 
was  first  ojjened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1821. 

Nor  was  he  less  influential  in  the  establishment  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Asylum,  incor{)oratcd  by  the  legislature,  April  15,  1817,  the  Siime  day 

that  Mr.  Gallaudet's  school  was  opened  in  Hartford.     Up  to  that  time 

not  a  single  institution  of  the  kind  had  existed  in  America,  and  only 

ftboat  twenty-five  in  Europe.    Clinton  was  the  first  president  of  the 

^  of  directors,  and  Richard  Varick  and  John  Ferguson  were  vice- 

For  some  years  the  school  was  kept  in  a  public  building ; 

Ikerly  was  from  1821  to  1831  superintendent,  secretary,  and 

sncceeded  by  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet.    The  corporation 

the  site  for  an  edifice  in  Fiftieth  Street  (now  occupied 

ge)  and  the  co^le^stone  was  laid  in  1829.    The  insti- 

Ny  the  increase  of  population  to  its  present  l>eautiful 

^[eights  in  1856,  and  buildings  and  grounds  were 

r  a  million  of  dollars. 
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The  American  Bible  Society,  formed  at  New  York  in  1816,  received 
Kubetantial  encouragement  from  Clinton ;  Elias  Boudinot,  the  veuerable 
philaDthropist  who  had  long  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  bibli- 
cal literature,  and  donated  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  cause, 
was  its  iirst  president.  Some  two  years  later  was  founded  the 
Presbyterian  tlducation  Society,  to  aid  impecunious  young  men  in  study- 
ing for  tbe  ministry,  of  which  Boudinot  was  also  president  until  his 
death  in  1821 ;  of  this  institution  Clinton  was  vice-president  from  the 
b^inning,  and  president  during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  When  Mis. 
Divie  Betbune  agitated  tbe  subject  of  Sabbath  schools  in  New  York 
City  in  1812,  many  excellent  people  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  devoting  any  portion  of  the  Sabbath  to  such  purposes,  and  she  went  to 
Clinton  for  bis 
opinion,  who  was 
at  once  interested 
and  advised  her 
w  wake  the  ex- 
periment quietly. 
She  did  so,  open- 
ing a  little  school 
on  Sunday  after- 
noons in  the  vi- 
cinity of  her  city 
residence,and  an- 
other in  the  base- 
ment of  her  coun- 
try-seat at  Green- 
wch.     The  war, 

however,  brouzht  —    „   .    ,  _    .  . 

such  distress  to  (H-^.i.."at.",  n^i^ti-i 

the  poor,  that  Mrs.  Bethune's  energies  were  absorbed  in  a  society  organized 
by  a  few  charitable  ladies  to  provide  employment  for  helpless  women 
whose  husbands  were  in  the  army.  A  wooden  building  was  rented,  and 
some  five  or  six  hundred  families  thus  sustained  until  the  return  of  peace. 
In  1816  Mrs.  Bethune  called  a  meetingof  ladies  in  llje  Wall  Street  Church 
to  oiganize  a  Sabbath  School  Society,  which  estitblished  schools  and  con- 
ducted them  successfully  until  absorbed  by  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  in  1827.  Clinton,  who  loved  educa- 
tiOD  as  a  science  as  well  as  a  charity,  facilitated  this  work  in  innumer- 
able ways;  and  when  it  ceased  he  suggested  to  Mrs.  Bethune  that 
many  childien  of  laboring  parents,  too  young  for  common  schools,  needed 
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fostering  ii^staructioii  —  which  resulted,  through  her  efforts,  in  the  InfSBtnt 
School  Society,  organized  in  May,  1827.  Clinton,  in  his  last  message  to 
the  legislature,  mentioned  this  charity  as  one  deserving  "  the  most  liberal 
benefactions  from  individuals,  and  the  most  ample  endowments  from  the 
public."  Meanwhile  the  common-school  system  of  New  York,  which  his 
far-seeing  statesmanship  had  instituted,  was  growing  into  magnificent  pro- 
portions^ The  fifth  annual  report,  transmitted  to  the  l^islature 
in  March  by  the  superintendent,  Gideon  Hawley,  informed  the 
public  that  five  thousand  schools  were  in  successful  operation  in  the 
State,  in  which  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  children  were  annually 
taught  during  an  average  period  of  from  four  to  six  montha 

The  scholarly  Cadwallader  D.  Golden  was  appointed  mayor  in  1818.* 
He,  like  Clinton,  was  industriously  active  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
and  viewed  men  and  things  from  a  philosophical  standpoint  One  of  his 
earliest  duties  was  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pauperism.  Emigration  was  pouring  into  New  York  ship- 
loads of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes  in  Europe,  who  found 
shelter  as  best  they  could  in  sheds,  cellars,  or  rookeries  of  any  description, 
and,  choosing  rather  to  steal  than  beg,  were  scarcely  less  dangerous  to 
society  than  so  many  wild  animals.  The  patience  and  the  pockets  of  the 
citizens  were  severely  taxed.  Golden  stated  in  November,  1819,  that 
during  the  preceding  twenty  months  eighteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  foreign  emigrants  had  arrived  in  the  city  and  been  reported  at 
his  office. 

Meanwhile  national  affairs  were  in  a  promising  condition.  Monroe  was 
prudent,  and  his  administration  was  harmonious  and  prosperoos.  The 
fierce  strife  of  parties  ceased  through  his  tranquillizing  influence.  He 
made  a  tour  inspecting  the  frontier  defenses  of  the  country  from  Portland 
to  Detroit  in  the  first  sunmier  of  his  rule.  Mrs.  Monroe  was  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Kortwright,  of  New  York,  whom  Monroe  met, 
courted,  and  married  during  the  gay  winter  following  Washington's  first 
inauguration ;  she  had  been  one  of  the  belles  of  the  city  during  the  Rev- 
olution, and  was  ridiculed  for  having  rejected  so  many  dashing  adorers 
and  chosen  a  plain  member  of  Congress.  The  chief  events  of  Monroe's 
first  term  of  office  were  the  admission  of  Mississippi,  lUinois,  and  Ala- 
bama into  the  Union,*and  the  important  cession  of  Florida  by  Spain,  in 
1819,  completing  the  work  of  annexation  commenced  in  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana.     Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1816.     The  Hon. 

1  John  Ferguson  was  appointed  mayor  of  New  York  in  1  SI 5,  bat  rengnad,  md  Jacob  Bad- 
clifT  RiKceeded  to  the  office.  Richard  Riker  was  appointed  recorder  in  1S15,  ■nnrinwUng  Jiwiih 
Oden  Hoffman,  and  filled  the  office  until  the  appointment  of  Peter  Augostns  Jay  In  1819. 
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Peter  H.  Wendover  of  New  York  called  attention  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  which  did  not  represent  all  the  States,  and  offered  a  motion 
for  its  alteration.  While  the  question  was  pending  Wendover  called  upon 
Captain  Samuel  C.  Reid,  the  hero  of  Fayal,  who  happened  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington, and  requested  him  to  design  something  which  would  represent  the 
increase  of  the  States  without  destroying  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
flag.  As  originally  instituted  by  Congress,  June  14,  1777,  the  flag  bore 
thirteen  stars  and  thirteen  stripes.  When  new  States  came  in,  the  num- 
ber of  stars  and  stripes  were  to  be  correspondingly  increased,  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1794.  But  with  the  addition  of  new  stars 
and  stripes,  the  width  of  the  stripes  must  necessarily  be  lessened. 
Thus  it  was  losing  its  historical  significance.  To  return  to  the 
original  device  would  be  inappropriate,  because  the  flag  would  then  give 
no  hint  of  the  growth  of  the  republia  Captain  Reid  soon  hit  upon  the 
happy  medium,  by  which  the  glory  of  the  past  could  be  combined  with 
the  progress  of  the  present  —  the  thirteen  stripes  retained  as  a  memento 
of  the  original  Union,  alternate  red  and  white,  and  a  new  star,  white  on  a 
blue  field,  added  whenever  a  new  State  was  admitted,  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  the  nation.  The  design  was  unique,  beautiful,  and  satisfactory. 
Wendover  accepted  Eeid's  idea,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  adoption 
by  Congress.  On  the  26th  of  March,  Wendover  wrote  to  Reid  :  "  Please 
inform  me  as  soon  as  convenient  what  a  flag  (of  the  size  of  the  one  float- 
ing over  the  Capitol  at  Washington)  would  cost  in  New  York,  made  for 
the  purpose,  with  thirteen  stripes  and  twenty  stars,  forming  one  great 
luminary,  as  per  pasteboard  plan  you  handed  me  ? " 

The  bill  providing  for  the  alteration  of  the  flag  from  and  after  the  4th 
of  July,  1818,  became  a  law  on  the  4th  of  April. 

Captain  Reid  purchased  the  materials,  and  Mrs.  Reid  made  the  flag  in 
the  drawing-room  of  her  house  in  New  York  City,  27  Cherry  Street,  near 
Franklin  Square,  assisted  by  a  number  of  young  ladies,  whose  names  were 
worked  upon  the  flag.  It  was  immediately  forwarded  to  Wendover,  who 
wrote  to  Reid  on  the  13th  of  April :  "  I  have  just  time  to  inform  you  that 
the  new  flag  arrived  here  per  mail  this  day,  and  was  hoisted  to  replace 
the  old  one  at  two  o'clock,  and  has  given  much  satisfaction  to  all  who 
have  seen  it,  as  far  as  I  have  heard.  I  am  pleased  with  its  form  and  pro- 
portions, and  have  no  doubt  it  will  satisfy  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Clay 
[then  Speaker  of  the  House]  says  it  is  wrong  that  there  should  be  no 
charge  in  your  bill  for  making  the  flag.  If  pay  for  that  will  be  acceptable, 
on  being  informed  I  will  procure  it.  Do  not  understand  me  as  intending 
to  wound  Mrs.  Reid,  or  others  who  may  have  given  aid,  and  please  pre- 
sent my  thanks  to  her  and  them,  and  accept  the  same  for  yourself." 
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Thrrxi^  the  ko^^-oontiinsed  eflbits  of  Thomas  Eddy  and  John  Pintard, 
the  first  Sarings  Bank  in  New  York  went  into  operation  in  Joly,  1819. 
The  snfaject  had  been  in  a^tation  from  time  to  time  since  1803. 
A  meeting  was  caDed  in  the  axxtnmn  of  1816  at  the  City  Hotel, 
and  a  coii9titatio»n  adopted  with  twenty-eight  directors  chosen  —  the  list 
headed  by  De  Witt  Clinton  and  ending  whh  John  Pintard ;  but  so 
many  projects  of  benevolence  were  before  the  public  that  there  wa^  delay 
in  raising  the  necessary  capital  William  Bayard  was  its  first  president ; 
John  Pintard  was  chosen  president  in  1828,  and  filled  the  o£Bce  until 
the  year  1842. 

The  yellow  fever  appeared  in  the  city  in  1819,  creating  universal  alarm  ; 
but  it  disappeared  without  having  raged  with  as  much  fury  as  on  several 
former  occasions.  In  the  summer  of  1822  it  broke  out  in  Rector  Street, 
a  part  of  the  city  hitherto  esteemed  secure  from  its  ravages.  The 
first  case  occurred  on  the  17th  of  June.  By  the  middle  of  July 
it  was  spreading  with  fearful  rapidity.  Business  was  entirely  suspended 
in  August  and  a  part  of  September,  and  the  only  sounds  to  break  the  ter- 
rible stillness  were  the  rumbling  of  hearses  and  the  footsteps  of  nurses 
and  physicians.  High  board-fences  shut  off  each  infected  street  or  dis- 
trict below  City  HalL  **  It  has  utterly  desolated  the  lower  portions  of  the 
city,"  wrote  Robert  M.  Hartley  under  date  of  September  1,  1822,  to  his 
father.  "  Thousands  have  left,  and  other  thousands,  panic-stricken,  are 
daily  leaving.  Stores  and  dwellings  are  closed  and  deserted.  The  custom- 
house, post-office,  all  the  banks,  insurance  offices,  and  other  public  places 
of  business  have  been  removed  to  the  upper  part  of  Broadway  and  to 
Greenwich  village,  the  region  round  about  being  mostly  occupied  by  mer- 
chants in  buildings  temporarily  erected  for  their  convenienca  Such  a 
motley  scene  as  is  exhibited  defies  description.  There  are  carts,  cartmen, 
carpenters,  carriages,  dust,  and  dry  goods  —  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet" 
There  was  no  relief  until  November. 

While  the  pestilence  was  at  its  height  a  ship  entered  the  harbor  upon 

which  Charles  Matthews  was  a  passenger  from  Europe.     Hearing  that 

one  hundred  and  forty  deaths  had  occurred  in  the  city  that  ver>' 

day,  he  was  in  great  consternation,  and  unwilling  to  land.    Stephen 

Price  and  Edmund  Simpson  were  the  managers  of  the  Park  Theater ;  the 

latter  at  once  addressed  a  note  to   Dr.  Francis,  asking  him  to  visit 

Matthews  for  the  purpose  of  calming  his  excitement     Repairing  to  the 

"^ssel,  they  found  Matthews  walking  the  deck,  tottering,  and  in  extremest 

tation.     He  said  he  felt  the  pestilential  air,  every  cloud  was  surchaiged 

h  mortality,  every  wave  in  its  tossing  imparted  poison.     He  insisted 

'  finding  shelter  in  some  remote  spot     Hoboken  was  suggested,  and 
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thither  he  proceeded,  attended  by  Simpson  and  Dr.  Francis.  They  found 
a  gardener's  cottage  some  two  miles  from  the  Jersey  shore  on  the  road  to 
Hackensack,  and  the  great  comedian  spent  the  entire  night  pacing  his 
diminutive  apartment,  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  despair.  The  situa- 
tion became  tolerable  after  a  few  days,  and  he  turned  for  useful  diversion 
to  the  poultry-yard  and  the  pastures,  practising  among  their  inhabitants 
the  art  of  mimicry  fot  which  he  was  renowned.  His  age  was  about  forty, 
his  figure  was  tall  and  thin,  one  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other,  and  his 
features  were  extremely  irregular  from  the  effects  of  an  injury  in  being 
thrown  from  a  gig,  but  vivified  with  intelligence.  He  was  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  what  early  training  and  protracted  and  intense  study  may 
accomplish.  And  yet  he  was  a  dyspeptic  and  morbidly  nervous,  never 
paying  any  attention  to  physical  improvement  in  his  incessant  strife  for 
intellectual  progress.     He  was  always  complaining  and  never  welL 

The  sensation  created  by  Edmund  Eean,  on  his  first  visit  to  New  York, 
had  hardly  died  away  when  Matthews  came.  Eean  arrived  in  1820  and 
departed  June  4,  1821.  He  was  thirty-three,  small  of  stature,  but  grace- 
ful, and  when  under  the  influence  of  passion  effective  and  even  grand. 
His  little,  well-wrought,  strong  frame  seemed  capable  of  any  amount  of 
endurance ;  he  was  an  admirable  fencer,  a  finished  gentleman,  a  most 
insidious  lover,  and  a  terrific  tragedian.  His  face  was  expressive,  his 
eye  brilliant,  his  action  free,  and  his  voice  flexible  and  strong.  He  was, 
hke  Matthews,  a  close  student,  and  a  master  of  mimic  power.  Both 
secured  the  glories  of  success.  But  Kean  was  irregular  in  life,  capricious 
in  temper,  and  eccentric  in  habit,  while  Matthews  was  the  apostle* of 
temperance  and  circumspection.  Kean  mixed  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
and  when  attacked  by  the  press,  ordered  the  papers  carried  from  his 
presence  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  Matthews  was  fond  of  literary  characters, 
was  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  moved  in  a  social  circle  among 
the  most  eminent  authors  and  actors,  and  was  singularly  gifted  with 
worldly  prudence. 

The  Old  Park  Theater  was  burned  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May, 
1820,  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  the  conflagration  that  not  an  article 
of  wardrobe  or  scenery  was  saved.  A  new  edifice  arose  upon  its  site, 
eighty  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  deep,  running  through 
to  Theater  Alley,  where  a  large  wing  was  attached  containing  the  green- 
room and  dressing-rooms.  The  audience  entered  by  seven  arched  door- 
ways, all  opening  outward.  The  interior  was  fashioned  to  seat  twenty- 
five  hundred  persons.  It  had  three  circles  of  boxes,  forty-two  in  all,  two 
side  tiers,  a  spacious  gallery,  and  a  pleasant  pit.  It  was  first  opened  in 
September,  1821,  and  the  builders,  John  Jacob  Astor  and  John  K.  Beekman, 
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greatly  appkiKlml  fur  tlicir  ]>iiblic  »|>irit  ami  <:<kh1  taste.  It  was 
d  until  late  in  tlii>  ftutiiinii  ul'  1S2:!,  on  nci-niiiit  nf  the  prevalt'iiec  ct 
ellow  fever;  but  with  tlic  cotuiiig  of  Uil-  frosts,  uuil  the  general 
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return  of  the  citizens  to  their  homes,  it  became  the  scene  of  the  intro> 
duction  of  Matthews  to  a  New  York  audience.  The  Commercial  Adver- 
Hser  of  November  8,  1822,  says:  "We  last  night  paid  our  dollar  to 
witness  this  gentleman's  far-famed  exhibitions,  and  confess  that  ,^„„ 

O  '  1822. 

we  do  not  regret  the  time  or  the  money  spent.     The  house  was 
so  crowded  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  could  procure  a  seat,  and 
amidst  so  large  an  audience  we   could   not  discover  even  a  whisper 
of  disapprobation.     Mr.  Matthews   played   Goldfinch   in   the  'Road  to 
Ruin.'    The  popular  farce  of  *  Monsieur  Tonson '  was  performed 
for  the  first  time,  and  Mr:  Matthews  supported  the  principal  char- 
acter with  great  ^clat     His  comic  songs  and  imitations  were  the  best 
we  ever  heard ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  variations,  on  beihg  encored, 
the  audience  seemed  disposed  to  sit  all  night  and  enjoy  this  species 
of  entertainment." 

The  original  water-color  painting  from  which  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration has  been  copied  is  of  exceptional  historic  interest,  because  of  its 
approved  portraiture.^  The  wife  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  occupies 
the  box  in  the  first  tier,  nearest  the  stage.  In  the  third  box,  beyond,  are 
aeated  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  daughter  of  Bishop 
Ftovostv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lenox,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Miss  Wilkes,  and 
John  K.  Beekman.  In  the  boxes  between  the  two  are  said  to  be  recog- 
nised Mrs.  Daniel  Webster,  Mrs.  Ogden,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchill,  Mrs. 
Major  Fairlie,  Dr.  Hosack,  Jacob  H.  Le  Roy,  William  Bayard,  James 
Watson,  Dr.  McLane,  and  Mrs.  Newbold  ;  while  Henry  Brevoort,  James 
Kirke  Paulding,  James  W.  Gerard,  Henry  Carey,  and  Swift  Livingston 
are  seated  just  beyond.  One  of  the  second  tier  of  boxes  is  occupied  by 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Pendleton  and  Judge  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Jones. 

*  The  hiatory  of  the  water-color  painting,  now  in  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  is  scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  picture  itself.  The  original  drawing  was  made 
for  WiUiam  Bayard  by  John  Searle,  a  clever  amateur  artist,  and  the  picture  when  completed 
VII  hang  upon  the  wall  of  Mr.  I^yard's  country  residence.  Some  years  since  Thomas  W. 
Chaimiiig  Moore  became  much  interested  in  it  while  \'isiting  Mr.  Bayard,  and  with  the 
iattmct  of  a  genuine  antiquarian  resolved  that  such  a  treasure  should  not  be  entirely  lost  to 
New  York.  Ho  accordingly  obtained  permission  to  bring  it  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
•bowing  it  to  Mr.  Elias  Dexter.  Six  of  the  gentlemen  whose  portraits  appear  in  the  painting 
then  living  —  Francis  Barretto,  Robert  G.  L.  De  Peyster,  Gouverneur  S.  Bibby,  Wil- 
BAysrd,  Jr.,  William  Maxwell,  and  James  W.  Gerard  —  and  were  invited  to  an  inter- 
for  its  examination.  Mr.  Barretto  and  Mr.  Bibby  remembered  and  were  able  to 
recognize  nearly  every  person  repres<»nted  upon  the  canvas.  All  the  gentlemen  pronounced 
the  portraits  striking  ;  and  many  reminiscences  were  related  in  connection  with  those  supposed 
to  be  present  on  that  memorable  evening  when  Matthews  first  appeared  in  the  farce  of 
Montintr  Tonssm.  A  key  was  made  to  the  painting,  and  it  was  photographed  by  Dexter ; 
it  WM  then  returned  to  its  owner.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Bayard  it  descended  to  his  daugh- 
ta;  Mn.  Harriet  Bayard  Van  Uensseluer,  and  was  subsequently  presented  by  her  heirs  to  the 
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The  social  life  of  New  York  at  this  period  was  invested  with  a  peculiar 
charm.  Wealth  and  refinement,  money-making  and  good-breeding,  were 
blended  as  never  before.  The  flavor  of  courts  clung  to  the  numerous 
representatives  of  the  old  colonial  aristocracy,  who  still  formed  the  metal 
in  the  cup.  But  intellectual  achievement  was  held  in  severe  respect,  and 
benevolence  was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  man  of  means  was  measured 
according  to  his  intelligent  promotion  of  art,  science,  literature,  religion, 
and  internal  improvements.  Pride  of  family  existed,  as  was  natural  in 
such  a  community,  but  a  birthright  commanded  little  consideration  unless 
divested  of  all  suspicion  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  The  tone  of  society 
was  elevated  without  being  pretentious.  Progress  was  the  all-absorbing 
idea.  The  development  of  the  industries,  schemes  of  charity,  and  the 
education  of  the  laboring  classes  were  drawing-room  topics.  A  fund  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  State,  in  1820,  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Enormous  sums 
were  expended  yearly  in  the  city  from  private  sources.  Beauty  and 
fashion  were  none  the  less  admired ;  amusements  were  patronized,  and 
the  higher  obligations  of  polite  life  scrupulously  fulfilled.  Intercourse 
with  the  leading  men  and  women  of  both  the  New  England  and  Southern 
States  secured  to  New  York  greater  catholicity  of  spirit  than  elsewhere ; 
and  the  shining  lights  of  foreign  statesmanship,  diplomacy,  and  letters, 
who  were  from  time  to  time  visitors  or  dwellers  in  the  city,  influenced 
more  or  less  the  public  taste. 

President  Monroe  was  much  in  New  York  during  his  eight  years'  ad- 
ministration. Mrs.  Monroe  was  not  only  a  New-Yorker  herself,  but  was 
nearly  related  to  several  of  the  prominent  families ;  her  sister  married 
Nicholas  Gouvemeur,  of  the  great  conmiercial  house  doing  business  with 

New  York  Historical  Society.  The  key  furnishes  the  names,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  of  Herman  Le  Boy,  WiUiam  Le  Boy,  Alexander  Hosack,  Stephen  Price,  Ed- 
ward Price,  Captain  J.  Bichardson,  Mrs.  Eliza  Talbot,  Bobert  Dyson,  Herman  Le  Boy,  Jr., 
D.  P.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Clinton,  Maltby  Geltson,  and  Mr.  Charaud,  in  the  first  and  second 
tier  of  boxes ;  and  in  the  pit,  Nicholas  C.  Butgers,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  Walter  LiTingston, 
Henry  W.  Cruger,  Dr.  John  Watts,  Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  Edmond  Wilkes,  HamUUm  Wilkes, 
John  Searle,  the  artist,  Thomas  F.  Livingston,  Dr.  John  Neilson,  Thomas  Bibby,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Bibby  family  in  New  York,  whose  descendants  now  represent  the  Van  Cortlandts  of 
Yonkers,  Gonvemeur  S.  Bibby,  Bobert  G.  L  De  Pejrster,  Hugh  Maxwell,  WiUiam  Max- 
well,  James  Seaton,  Andrew  Drew,  William  Wilkes,  Charles  Farqohar,  John  Berry,  Bobert 
GiUespie,  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  WiUiam  Bell,  John  Lang,  editor  of  the  New  York  Oautte^ 
James  McKay,  James  Alport,  James  Farquhar,  Thomas  W.  Moore,  Frands  Barretto»  Joseph 
Fowler,  John  J.  Boyd,  WiUiam  H.  Bobinson,  and  Bobert  Watts.  The  last  named,  aittuig  in 
the  immediate  foreground,  close  by  the  orchestra,  may  be  recognized  by  his  li^t  ooat  He 
was  the  one  mentioned  on  page  650  as  the  handsomest  man  in  New  York.  Many  of  the 
gentlemen  wore  their  hats  for  protection  against  the  draughts  of  cold  wind  sweeping  thioofl^ 
thehoose. 
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all  parts  of  the  world  —  descended  firom  the  Grouvemeurs  so  familiar  to 
the  reader  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work ;  ^  and  their  son,  Samuel  L. 
Grouvemeur,  the  New  York  postmaster  for  nine  years,  married  Maria,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  President  and  Mrs.  Monroe,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed at  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Gouverneur  was  a  beautiful  bride,  and 
very  warmly  received  in  New  York  society.  She  dispensed  hospitalities 
at  her  elegant  home  in  the  metropolis  with  as  much  ease  and  dignity  as  her 
accomplished  mother  at  the  capital  Mrs.  Monroe  will  be  remembered 
as  the  mistress  of  the  Executive  Mansion  who  carried  into  execution  the 
custom  of  never  returning  caUs,  which  nearly  produced  a  social  revolu- 
tion. The  question  of  propriety  as  to  indiscriminate  visiting  on  the  part 
of  the  wife  of  the  {^resident  was  hotly  debated,  and  involved  diplomatic 
and  State  correspondence.  Mrs.  Monroe  remained  firm.  The  difficulty 
was  finally  adjusted  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  drew  up  the  formula 
which  has  since  regulated  the  etiquette  of  the  social  superstructure  at  the 
capital  Mrs.  Monroe  was  extremely  exacting  in  the  matter  of  appro- 
priate dress  to  be  worn  at  her  receptions.  On  one  occasion  the  President 
refused  admission  to  a  near  relative  who  was  not  prepared  with  a  suit  of 
small-clothes  and  silk  hose.  Nearly  ten  years  of  Mrs.  Monroe's  life  had 
been  spent  at  the  European  capitals,  while  accompanying  her  husband  on 
his  various  missions  to  foreign  courts,  and  her  daughters  were  at  school 
in  France.  The  elder,  Eliza,  who  married  Judge  George  Hay,  was  in  the 
same  class  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Hortense  Eugenie  Beauhamais, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Holland. 

Monroe  had  been  re-elected  President  with  but  one  dissenting  vote, 
that  of  New  Hampshire  —  given  to  John  Quincy  Adams.  Tompkins  was 
again  Vice-President,  and  chairman  of  the  Senate,  in  which  Rufus  King 
and  Martin  Van  Buren  represented  New  York.  The  chief  controversy 
that  marked  Monroe's  first  term  concerned  negro  slavery.     The  question 

^  See  YoL  I.  388,  440.  The  Gouvemeurs  have  been  ranked  among  the  best  families  of 
New  York  for  nearly  two  centuries  ;  few  names  are  better  known  than  those  of  Gouvemenr 
Morria,  Gouveniear  Remble,  Gouverneur  Ogden,  and  Gouverneur  Kortwright.  Isaac  Gou- 
Temear,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Eliza  Kortwright  Gouverneur,  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  William 
H.  ICazwell,  brother  of  Hugh  MaxwelL  His  brother,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur, married  Maria, 
daughter  of  President  Monroe.  Their  son,  Samuel  Lawrence  Gouverneur,  bom  in  New  York 
City,  1828,  recently  died  in  Washington  ;  he  served  in  the  Mexican  War  with  distinction, 
and  was  for  some  years  United  States  consul  at  Foo-Choo,  China ;  his  wife  was  Marion, 
daughter  of  Judge  Campbell,  surrogate  of  New  York  City  for  many  years.  Lawrence  Rort- 
wri^^t,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Monroe,  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Kortwright,  an  old  merchant  of 
New  YoA  in  the  time  of  (lovemor  Cosby,  who  married  Miss  Aspinwall.  The  Kortwright 
iainfly  intermarried  with  the  Ver)ilanck8,  the  Tillotsons,  the  Lawrences,  the  Livingstons,  and 
other  eminent  families.  The  town  of  Kortwright  was  named  for  Lawrence  Kortwright,  where 
he  had  porehaaed  large  tracts  of  lai/d  intending  to  fouud  a  manor. 
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arose  iu  connection  with  a  petition  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union.  A  bill,  with  an  amendment  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  new 
State,  was  defeated.  After  much  discussion  a  compromise  was  effected, 
by  which  the  subject  was  dismissed  for  the  time  ;  and  Missouri  took  her 
place  among  the  sovereign  States. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  a  distinguished  success. 
It  stimulated  the  ambition  of  the  whole  country.  Enterprises  of  internal 
improvement  —  of  lesser  magnitude  —  were  taking  shape  in  many  direc- 
tions. The  fame  of  De  Witt  Clinton  had  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  completion  of  each  section  of  the  great  work  was  attended  with  pub- 
lic ceremonials.  Thousands  of  people  made  long  journeys  to  see  the  deep 
cutting  through  mountain  ridges,  the  wonderful  embankments  and  aque- 
ducts, and  the  combined  locks.  Clinton's  "  big  ditch  "  was  the  curiosity 
of  the  aga 

The  ancient  enemies  of  Clinton  appear  to  have  taken  alarm  at  his  in- 
creasing notoriety.  Having  been  displaced  from  the  governorship  in  1822 
by  the  election  of  Joseph  C.  Yates,  he  was  no  longer  in  the  political  field. 
Nor  was  he  a  candidate  for  any  office.  He  was  simply  attending 
to  his  duties  as  president  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners, 
and  devoting  toilsome  days  and  sleepless  nights  to  the  practical  realiza- 
tion of  his  stupendous  views.  He  had  for  years  been  traversing  the 
State  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the  canal,  without  salary,  or  a  dollar 
of  reward  for  his  services.  His  ceaseless  exertions  had  animated  industry 
and  enterprise,  facilitated  the  rapid  circulation  of  capital,  and  given  the 
New  York  public  a  sweet  foretaste  of  unfolding  riches  —  in  ten  thousand 
separate  ways.  He  was  becoming  an  object  of  popular  interest  and  ap- 
plause. His  wings  must  be  clipped,  or  he  might  soar  into  some  high  seat 
—  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  his  opponents  and  persecutors. 

Thus  reasoned  a  few  uneasy  legislators  in  April,  1824     On  the  last 

_,^  ^  day  of  the  session,  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  John  Bowman,  passed 
a  resolution  for  the  removal  of  De  Witt  Clinton  from  the  office 
of  canal  commissioner!  It  was  sent  for  concurrence  to  the  Assembly, 
where  it  was  acted  upon  almost  instantaneously  in  the  hurry  and  confusion 
prior  to  adjournment  for  the  season.  Unutterable  amazement  was  created 
in  the  mind  of  every  member  not  in  the  secret  The  high-handed  meas- 
ure had  been  concocted  the  evening  before  in  a  select  but  rather  informal 
caucus ;  and  few  instances  exist  in  history  where  political  cunning  when 
held  to  the  light,  revealed  so  little  of  human  nobility  and  so  much  of  per- 
verse folly.  When  the  announcement  was  made  gentlemen  engaged  in 
packing  up  their  papers  paused  and  stared  at  each  other,  as  if  wondering 
if  they  had  heard  aright     Henry  Cunningham  was  in  the  act  of  putting 
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on  his  overcoat,  and  without  a  moment  for  reflection  threw  it  over  his 
arm  and  turned  to  the  speaker  with  flashing  eyes  and  face  glowing  with 
indignation.  He  spoke  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  strain  of  manly  eloquence 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Roman  orator.  "  For  what  good  and 
honorable  purpose  has  this  resolution  been  sent  here  for  concurrence  at 
the  very  last  moment  of  the  session  ? "  he  asked.  "  Sir,  I  challenge  in- 
quiry. We  have  spent  rising  of  three  months  in  legislation,  and  not  one 
word  has  been  dropped  intimating  a  desire  or  intention  to  expel  that 
honorable  gentleman  from  the  board  of  canal  commissioners !  What  ne- 
farious and  secret  design,  I  ask,  is  to  be  effected  at  the  expense  of  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  this  legislature  ? " 

Clinton  bore  the  insult  like  a  Christian  martyr.  Not  so  New  York. 
Clinton  simply  invited  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  his  official  conduct. 
His  native  State  did  more.  Meetings  were  called  in  every  town,  village, 
and  city,  to  denounce  in  the  most  public  manner  an  act  which^  without 
the  assignment  of  a  single  reason  or  the  faintest  color  of  necessity,  had 
hurled  from  an  exalted  eminence,  as  if  he  were  some  great  State  culprit, 
the  man  above  all  others  to  whom  New  York  was  indebted.  The 
feeling  in  New  York  City  was  intense.  Ten  thousand  people 
assembled  in  the  park  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th,  embracing  all  classes  and  all  political  cliques  and  parties.  Such  a 
meeting,  taking  it  all  in  all,  had  never  been  witnessed  in  the  metropolis. 
Its  object  was  to  stigmatize  the  unjustifiable  procedure  of  the  legislature. 
Greneral  Robert  Bogardus  nominated  the  venerable  William  Few  to  the 
chair,  who  was  greeted  with  unbounded  applause.  Stirring  addresses 
were  made.  "The  benefactors  of  states  and  empires  cannot  be  hidden 
from  the  world,"  said  Charles  G.  Haines.  "  The  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
light  of  truth  are  with  them.  Combinations  may  arise  to  obscure  the 
luster  of  their  deeds,  and  diminish  the  magnitude  and  utility  of  their 
efforts ;  but  the  calm  conviction  of  after  times  will  do  them  justice." 
Resolutions  were  submitted  by  Isaac  S.  Hone,  declaring  the  removal  of 
Clinton  a  disgrace  to  the  State,  a  violation  of  justice,  and  an  outrage  on 
public  opinion,  and  adopted  by  acclamation.  Thousands  of  voices  pro- 
claimed the  unanimity  with  which  they  were  received,  and  when  the 
chairman  called  for  the  noes,  a  dead  silence  —  a  deep  pause  ensued. 

A  committee  of  thirty  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  communicate  the 
resolutions  to  Clinton,  and  to  give  them  publicity  throughout  the  State 
and  nation ;  while  a  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  General  James 
Benedict,  John  Morss,  and  David  Seaman  from  the  city  delega- 
tion who  had  voted  against  the  measure.     Thus  New  York  taught 
narrow  politicians  a  lesson  not  likely  to  be  forgotten ;  and  paid  a  just 
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and  becoming  tribute  of  respect  to  a  statesman  whoee  extensive  agency 
in  the  grandest  public  work  of  the  age  waa  beyond  dispute.' 

Clinton  welcomed  the  committee  warmly,  and  bi  reply  said ;  "  From 
the  extinguishment  of  open  hostility  to  the  present  period  I  have  not 
been  without  serious  appre- 
hensions that  events  might 
occur  to  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  this  woric ;  and  I 
have  rejoiced  at  the  tennina- 
tion  of  each  year  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  watched  over  it 
I  with  indescribable  anxiety." 
'  He  thanked  the  gentlemen 
tl  with  much  emotion  for  their 
^"condescending  kindness"  in 
■presenting  the  resolutions  in 
1  person.  They  had  but  just 
I  departed  when  another  com- 
mittee, representing  the  sci- 
entists and  scholars  of  the 
city,  was  ushered  into  his 
presence,  with  a  similar  series 
of  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
private  meeting  in  the  even- 
ing, of  which  the  distin- 
.guished  Dr.  Mitchill  was 
chairman :  he  had  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  celebration  at  Albany  of  the  completion  of  the 
Champlain  Canal  and  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  October, 
1823,  making  a  brilliant  address  on  the  festive  occasion.  In  the  unjusti- 
fiable movement,  which,  contraiy  to  the  wishes  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 

■  Tbe  cammittee  coDsuted  of  General  Matthew  ClarkKiD,  Thomu  Addia  Eramet,  Colotip) 
Nicholu  Fish,  Willum  Bayard,  Thomu  Eddy,  Stephen  Whitne;,  Philip  Hone,  CadwalUder 
D.  Colden,  Charles  Wright,  Thomu  Hazard,  Jr.,  Jatnea  Lovett,  General  Jo«ph  Q.  Swift, 
Robert  H,  Bovae,  Abrahun  Ogden,  John  lUthbooe,  Jr.,  Lockwood  Dt  Foneat,  Pnacrrrd 
Pish,  GcDenl  Robert  BogarduB,  Tbomai  Freeborn,  Peter  Crary,  Lynde  Catlin,  Jamea  Oakley, 
Hansel  Bradhnret,  BeujuniD  Stagg,  Eli  Hurt,  Thomaa  Gibbona,  Noah  Brown,  Tboinu 
Herttell,  and  CHinpMl  P.  White.  General  Janiea  Benedict  wu  the  only  member  of  tbe 
legislature  in  1824  who  wet  triumed  by  hie  constitaenia  when  the  revolution  of  public  wnti- 
nieiit  uiadr  De  Witt  Clinton  governor  in  1S2G.  He  waa  a  descendant  of  Thomaa  Benedict 
—  see  Vol.  1.  p.  204 —  and  married  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  twenty-^i^t,  Deborah,  daaghl«r 
nf  Jamea  Coles  of  New  York  City.  He  waa  in  the  War  of  IS12,  and  oontiaaed  in  the  State 
military  Mrriee,  after  tbe  peace,  as  a  brigadier  ;  in  1826  he  wm  made  a  mi^jar-genenL 
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people,  deprived  Clinton  of  a  post  in  which  there  was  no  emolument. 
Dr.  Mitchill  failed  to  see  one  extenuating  circumstance. 

Nor  was  there  anything  spasmodic  in  the  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment The  more  the  subject  was  agitated  the  greater  appeared  the  enor- 
mity of  the  wrong  committed.  As  a  direct  result,  Clinton  was  nominated 
for  governor  by  a  State  convention  at  Utica,  and  re-elected  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  seventeen  thousand  vptes.  The  Whig  party  chose  six  of  the 
eight  senators,  and  secured  a  majority  of  three  fourths  of  the  Assembly. 
The  tide  was  overwhelming.  Nearly  every  man  was  swept  out  of  office 
the  State  through  who  had  directly  or  remotely,  audibly  or  silently,  con- 
tributed to  the  injury  inflicted  upon  Clinton. 

It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  during  the  eight  years  in  which  the 
State  of  New  York  was  expending  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  constructing  canals,  the  amount  collected  in  the  New  York  City 
custom-house  and  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  for 
duties  of  impost  and  tonnage,  was  upwards  of  sixty-four  millions ;  and 
within  the  same  period  the  State  raised  and  applied  to  the  support  of 
common  schools  over  nine  millions,  together  with  very  large  sums  be- 
stowed upon  colleges,  and  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  literature. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1824  that  Lafayette  visited  the  United 
States  by  invitation  of  the  government,  arriving  in  New  York 
City  on  the  15th  of  August.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  the  warm  ^ 
welcome  that  awaited  him.  As  the  French  packet  upon  which  he  was  a 
passenger  neared  the  Narrows,  two  gentlemen  came  on  board  from  a  row- 
boat,  and  after  holding  a  private  conference  with  the  captain  departed. 
No  one  except  the  commander  himself  knew  the  object  of  their  mission. 
But  to  the  surprise  of  all  on  board,  the  vessel  anchored  alongside 
Staten  Island.  Presently  a  long  line- of  vessels  appeared  in  sight,  coming 
down  the  bay  with  flags  flying.  They  approached  and  encircled  the 
French  ship.  The  mayor  of  New  York,  General  Jacob  Morton,  and 
other  eminent  personages,  presently  reached  the  deck  of  the  Cadmus  and 
paid  their  respects  to  America's  illustrious  visitor  —  whose  tears  fell  like 
rain  as  he  received  their  unexpected  congratulations,  and  learned  of  the 
plan  for  his  public  reception  in  the  city  next  morning.  It  being  the 
Sabbath,  he  was  conducted  to  the  seat  of  Vice-President  Tompkins  on 
Staten  Island,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

On   Monday   the   bells   rang  in   one  merry  din  from  twelve  to  one 
o'clock,  business  was  suspended,  and  no  carriages  or  horses  were 
permitted  below  Chambers  Street  except  those  attached  to  the 
military  or  procession.     The  corporation  of  the  city,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
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navy  proceeded  at  nine  o'clock  to  Staten  Island  to  meet  and  esooit 
Lafayette  into  New  York.  The  naval  procession  was  one  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  interest.  When  it  moved  fix)m  Staten  Island  the  guns  from 
shore  were  answered  from  Fort  Lafayette,  from  the  steamship  Robert 
Fulton,  and  from  the  forts  in  the  harbor.  The  escorting  vessels,  adorned 
in  the  most  fanciful  manner,  were  alive  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  At 
Castle  Garden  Lafayette  landed  upon  a  carpeted  stairway  arranged  for  the 
occasion,  under  an  arch  richly  decorated  with  flags  and  wreaths  of  laureL 
He  was  greeted  with  a  prolonged  shout  from  the  assembled  thousands, 
and  the  roar  of  artillery  echoed  far  away  over  the  blue  waters.  The  troops 
were  drawn  into  line  by  General  James  Benedict,  and,  after  the  review, 
Lafayette  entered  a  barouche  draMm  by  four  horses  and  was  driven  up  Broad- 
way to  the  City  Hall ;  he  was  welcomed  to  the  common  coimcil  chamber 
by  Mayor  WilUam  Paulding  in  an  appropriate  speech.  In  reply,  Lafay- 
ette said :  "  It  is  the  pride  of  my  life  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
adopted  sons  of  America.  I  am  proud,  also,  to  add  that  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago  I  was  particularly  honored  .with  the  freedom  of  this  city." 
After  further  ceremonies  upon  a  platform  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  he 
was  conducted  to  the  City  Hotel,  where  elegant  rooms  had  been  arranged 
for  his  occupancy,  and  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  prepared.  At 
evening  the  City  Hotel,  City  Hall,  and  other  public  buildings  were  gor- 
geously illuminated,  the  theaters  and  public  gardens  displayed  transpar- 
encies, and  fire-works  of  every  description  blazed  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other.  An  immense  balloon  arose  from  Castle  Garden  repre- 
senting the  famous  horse  Eclipse  mounted  by  an  ancient  knight  in  armor. 
On  Wednesday  Lafayette  visited  the  navy-yard,  dining  with  the 
commandant  and  a  few  invited  guests.  In  the  evening  he  was 
tendered  a  reception  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  He 
was  escorted  by  the  president  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Hosack,  and  'General 
Philip  Van  Cortlandt  to  the  chair  that  had  once  belonged  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XVI.  —  presented  by  Grouvemeur  Morris.  Dr.  Hosack  in  a 
graceful  address  announced  to  Lafayette  his  election  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Society ;  he  responded  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, adding,  "  The  United  States,  sir,  are  the  first  nation  in  the  records 
of  history  who  have  founded  their  constitution  upon  an  honest  investi- 
gation, and  clear  definition  of  their  national  and  social  rights.**  His  stay 
in  New  York  was  one  perpetual  ovation.  He  saw  nothing  but  prosperity 
and  good  order.  The  growth  of  the  city  and  its  ripening  institutions 
filled  his  mind  with  wonder  and  admiration.  "  Do  you  expect  Broadway 
will  reach  Albany  ? "  he  asked,  facetiously,  when  the  prospectiye  street 
improvements  above  Madison  Square  were  pointed  out  to  Iuml 
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He  departed  from  the  city  on  his  famous  tour  through  the  country, 
Friday,  the  20th.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  George  Washington 
Lafayette,  a  fine-looking,  graceful  man,  approaching  middle  life,  and 
by  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  Seated  in  a  coach  drawn  by  four 
white  horses,  he  was  escorted  as  far  as  Harlem  by  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
celebrities,  and  citizens  in  carriages,  and  an  imposing  cavalcade  com- 
manded by  General  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  then  brigade-major.  The 
streets  on  the  route  were  thronged  with  people ;  Lafayette  rode  with  his 
head  uncovered,  acknowledging  their  perpetual  huzzas  with  bows. 

The  year  1825  dawned  upon  a  nation  in  anxiety.     It  had  long  been 
foreseen  that  a  choice  of  President  would  not  be  effected  by  the  people. 
The  campaign  had  been  more  spirited  and  exciting  than  any  ^^^^ 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  first  election  of  Jefferson.    Strictly 
speaking  it  could  not  be  called  a  party  contest.     Monroe's  prudence  had 
obliterated  party  lines,  and  left  a  general  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  polit- 
ical principles  and   measures  throughout  the  Union.     The  candidates, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, all  subscribed,  substantially,  to   the  same   political  creed.     The 
struggle  was  a  personal  and  sectional  one,  more  than  of  a  party 
nature.     The  result  was  as  predicted.     Neither  of  the  candidates 
received  a  majority  in  the  electoral  colleges,  and  the  election  devolved  on 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February  the  members  assembled  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual ;  the  galleries,  the  lobbies,  and  all  the  adjacent 
apartments  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  spectators  from  every  part  of 
the  country  to  witness  the  unusual  scene.  The  Senate  entered  at  noon 
precisely,  and  retired  after  the  votes  had  been  counted,  and  the  announce- 
ment made  that  no  person  had  received  a  majority.  The  three  candidates 
with  the  highest  vote  were  then  balloted  for  by  the  House.  The  Speaker 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called  by  States,  the  delegations  taking  their  seats 
accordingly,  each  provided  with  a  ballot-box.  When  the  ceremony  was 
concluded,  and  the  ballots  counted,  Daniel  Webster  announced  thirteen 
for  John  Quincy  Adams,  seven  for  Andrew  Jackson,  and  four  for  William 
H  Crawford.     John  C.  Calhoun  was  declared  elected  Vice-President. 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  had  the  honor,  by  giving  the 
casting  vote,  of  determining  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1823 
to  1829,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  subsequently  its  Chancellor.  He  established  during  the 
year  of  the  Presidential  campaign  a  scientific  school  at  Troy,  incorporated 
in  1826  as  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  bearing  fully  one  half  of  its  current 
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expenses.  It  was  under  Van  Bens8elaer*s  direction  and  at  his  expense 
that  Amos  Eaton,  senior  professor  in  the  institution,  made  geological 
surveys  of  New  York  in  1821. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  President  Adams  after  his  inauguration  was 
to  offer  the  post  of  Minister  to  England  to  (Jovemor  De  Witt  Clinton, 
who  declined,  preferring  to  serve  New  York  at  home,  and  Rufus  King 
received  the  appointment.  On  the  4th  of  July,  forty-nine  years 
^  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Ohio  was  to  commence  her 
great  work  of  connecting  Lake  Erie  by  canal  with  the  Ohio  Eiver.  Gov- 
ernor Clinton's  presence  was  desired,  and  he  made  the  journey  in  June, 
accompanied  by  Judge  Alfred  ConkUng,  General  Solomon  Van  Bens- 
selaer,  and  several  other  distinguished  gentlemea  They  reached  Newark 
on  the  3d,  and  as  soon  as  Governor  Clinton's  carriage  appeared  on  the 
public  square,  the  many  thousands  of  persons  present  rent  the  air  with 
their  loud  shouts  of  welcome  to  "  The  Father  of  Internal  Improvements." 
The  next  morning  the  party  moved  to  the  ground  prepared,  and  Governor 
Clinton  and  Governor  Jeremiah  Morrow  each  excavated  a  few  shovelfuls 
of  earth  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude.  After  the  cere- 
monies and  speeches,  and  when  a  hundred  guns  had  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  Ohio  canal  was  begun,  the  company  dined  under  the 
shade  of  wide-spreading  beeches.  Clinton  traveled  through  Ohio  as  the 
guest  of  the  State,  even  into  Kentucky,  everywhere  receiving  public 
honors  of  the  most  flattering  character. 

Lafayette  was  the  guest  of  the  nation,  and  his  travels  through  the 
country  .resembled  one  continuous  triumphal  procession.  He  visited 
every  State,  and  everywhere  the  same  welcome  and  the  same  festiv- 
ities awaited  him.  The  history  of  his  progress,  minutely  related, 
would  introduce  the  reader  to  all  the  distinguished  men  of  America  at 
that  time,  and  present  an  exhibition  of  education,  arts,  industry,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  in  general  On 
the  17th  of  June,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle,  he  laid  the 
comer-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  Daniel  Webster  pro- 
nounced an  oration  to  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  From  Boeton  he 
went  to  Portland,  thence  to  Albany,  and  arrived  in  New  York  City  in 
time  to  share  in  celebrating  the  4th  of  July.  It  was  a  source  of  deep 
regret  to  him  that  he  could  not  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  that 
same  day  in  Ohio.  There  was  something  grand,  to  his  mind,  in  the  open- 
ing of  a  navigable  inland  communication  between  the  Bay  of  New  York 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  his  predictions  of  the  riches  to  be  created  by 
thus  stimulating  the  powers  of  productive  industiy  have  been  abundantly 
realized.    Upon  his  way  from  Albany  to  New  York  he  spent  Uie  Sabbath 
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at  Clermont,  the  seat  of  the  Livingstons.  He  waa  also  entertained  at  tike 
old  Van  Cortlandt  manor-house  on  the  Hudson  at  the  mouth  of  the 
CrotoD,  the  seat  of  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  his  joumeyingB.'  He  visited  Mrs,  Alexander  Hamilton ;  and 
he  was  fSted  by  many  of  the  New  York  families  in  the  most  superb  man- 
ner. A  public  fete  was  also  given  him  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind 
before  witnessed  in  New  Vork.  Congress,  in  coDsideratioh  of  his  sacri- 
6ce8  and  his  services,  voted  him  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a 
towDship  of  land.  He  carried  with  him  to  bis  native  country  the  pres- 
tige of  bis  importance  in  America,  was  re-elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  in  the  Revolution  of  1830  was  the  popular  leader,  and 
might  have  been  made  president  of  a  republic.  He  chose,  however,  for 
t^e  sake  of  peace  and  order,  to  place  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throna 
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of  tbe  edifice  wu  the  ori^al  block-boiue  built  by  Governor  Dongan  in  the  e«rly  part  of  his 
■dmiitistiatioii  u  ■  rendezvous  for  fi»hing  parties  and  conferences  with  the  Indiaiu.  See 
VoL  L  M,  SOO,  30G.  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  who  in  1683  was  appointed  bj  the  king  of 
England  one  of  Dongan's  privy  council,  naoally  accompanied  him  on  these  expeditions,  and 
■abaeqnentlj  pnrchMed  the  land  thereaboulB  of  the  laciians  —  eighty-five  thousand  soreB, 
ezt«lldiilg  to  the  Connecticut  titie.  This  great  property  was  erected  into  a  manor  by  royal 
charter,  and  the  block-house  with  ila  solid  stone  walls  three  feet  thick,  and  loop-holes  for 
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CHAPTER   XLVIIL 

1826-1836. 

PROGRESS   OF  THE  CITY. 

Pkbpabations  fob  Canal  Celebration  in  New  York  City.  —  Opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  — The  First  Canal* boats  reaching  the  Metropolis.  —  The  Aquatic  Dis- 
PLAT. — The  Ceremony  of  uniting  the  Waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  Atlantic 
Ocean.  — Procession  in  the  Citt. — The  Illumination.  —  The  Ball.  — The  Med- 
als. —  Modern  New  York.  —  Mayor  Phiup  Hone.  —  Founding  of  the  Mercantile 
Library.  —  The  New  York  Athenaum.  —  Literary  Men.  — Early  Clubs  of  New 
York. — Residences  of  Prominent  New-Yorkers  in  1826.  —  Public  Buildings 
ERECTED.  —  Death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson.  —  The  two  Great  New  York  Rivals. 
Clinton's  Re-election.  —  The  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Home.  —  John  Watts.  — 
Albert  Oallatin.  —  Death  of  Clinton. — The  Apprentices*  Library. —Right 
Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart.  —  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary.  —  University  of 
THE  City  of  New  York.  —  Washington  Square.  — The  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary.—  Institution  for  the  Blind.  —  First  Horse-railroad  in  the  City. — 
Steam  Locomotives.  —  Return  of  Washington  Irving  from  Europe.  —  Riots  and 
Disturbances.  — The  Great  Fire  of  1885. 

THE  Erie  Canal  was  completed  on  the  26th  of  October,  1825.    Thus 
the  longest  canal  in  the  world  had  been  constructed  within  a  period 

of  eight  and  one  third  years.    The  manual  labor  had  not  ceased 

for  a  day  since  July  4,  1817. 
A  celebration  of  the  great  event  was  proposed,  to  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  corporation  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  city.  William  Paulding  was  then  mayor,  and  Bichard 
Hiker  recorder.  The  members  of  the  common  coimcil  were  nearly 
all  detailed  on  important  conmiittees.  The  merchants  and  citizens  met 
and  resolved  to  co-operate ;  William  Bayard  presided  over  the  meeting, 
John  Pintard  was  the  secretary,  and  William  Walton  Woolsey  offered 
the  resolutions ;  a  committee  was  appointed,  including  Bayard,  Pintard, 
and  Woolsey,  also  ex-Mayor  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  Geoige  Griswold, 
John  Bathbone,  Silas  Bichard,  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  Joseph  6.  Swift,  and 
Campbell  P.  White,  to  secure  a  full  expression  of  public  feeling.  While 
the  various  societies  were  perfecting  arrangements,  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  General  Jacob  Morton,  John  Pintard,  and  Thomas  B.  Meroeiii 
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repaired  to  Albany  to  concert  upon  measures  which  should  give  uniform- 
ity and  effect  to  the  jubilee  through  the  State.  From  the  common  council^ 
Elisha  W.  King  ^nd  William  A.  Davis  journeyed  to  Buffalo  to  extend 
the  hospitalities  of  New  York  City  to  the  committees  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  canal ;  Henry  I.  Wyckoflf  and  Philip  Hone  were  sent  to  meet 
King  and  Davis  with  the  city's  guests  as  they  should  enter  the  Hudson 
at  Albany,  and  provide  facilities  for  their  passage  down  the  river.  Samuel 
Cowdrey,  John  Webb,  Josiah  Hedden,  and  John  Agnew  comprised  an- 
other committee  from  the  corporation  to  receive  the  party  from  the  lakes 
upon  its  arrival  in  the  New  York  City  waters. 

The  entire  State  of  New  York  was  in  commotion.  For  several  days 
prior  to  the  4th  of  November,  the  day  fixed  for  the  grand  consummation 
of  the  union  of  waters,  strangers  from  every  quarter,  and  from  the  South- 
em  and  the  New  England  States,  were  crowding  into  New  York  City  to 
witness  the  ceremonies.  Buffalo  was  intensely  excited  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  of  October.    At  ten  o'clock  precisely  the  waters  of  Lake 

Oct  m 

Erie  were  admitted  into  the  canal,  and  the  news  was  transmitted 
to  New  York  City  in  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon  posted  along  the  route  at  intervals ;  New  York  replied  in  the 
same  manner,  the  sound  occupying  a  similar  length  of  time  in  passing 
through  the  air  to  Buffalo.  The  canal-boat  Seneca  Chief  led  off  in  fine 
style,  drawn  by  fojar  gray  horses  fancifully  caparisoned.  (Jovemor  Clin- 
ton, Lieutenant-Grovemor  James  Tallmadge,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
the  patroon.  General  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  Jacob  Rutsen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, Colonel  William  L  Stone,  the  del^ation  from  New  York  City, 
and  numerous  invited  guests  formed  the  traveling  party.  One  of  the 
canal  boats,  NoaKs  Ark,  was  a  novelty.  Its  cargo  was  like  that  of  its 
namesake  of  old,  having  on  board  two  eagles,  a  bear,  two  fawns,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  "  birds,  beasts,  and  creeping  things,"  with  two  Indian  boys  in 
the  dress  of  their  nation  —  all  products  of  the  great  uncivilized  West 
Each  boat  was  gorgeously  decomted.  Along  the  entire  route  to  Albany, 
day  and  night,  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  to  greet  the  travelers. 
As  the  flotilla  crossed  the  Genesee  River  at  Rochester,  by  a  stone  aque- 
duct of  nine  arches,  each  of  fifty  feet  span,  it  was  hailed  from  a  little  boat 
stationed  ostensibly  "  to  protect  the  entrance  "  with, "  Who  comes  there  ? " 
**  Your  brothers  from  the  West  on  the  watei-s  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  was  the 
quick  reply.  "  By  what  means  have  they  been  diverted  so  far  from  their 
natural  course  ?"  continued  the  questioner.  "  Through  the  channel  of  the 
Grand  Erie  CanaL''  "  By  whose  authority,  and  by  whom,  was  a  work  of 
such  magnitude  accomplished  ? "  was  asked.  "  By  the  authority  and  by 
the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  cried  a  chorus  of 
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voices  from  the  Seneca  Chief;  and  the  pert  little  craft  gave  way,  and  the 
boats  proudly  entered  the  spacious  basin  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct^ 
welcomed  with  a  salute  of  artillery,  and  the  most  uproarious  applause, 
the  committees  standing  under  an  arch  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  and  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
on  every  side.  At  Utica,  arriving  late  on  Sunday  morning,  a  deputation 
from  the  town  waited  upon  the  governor  and  his  party  and  conducted 
them  to  church  in  the  afternoon.  Albany  outdid  herself.  The  whole 
city,  apparently,  multiplied  by  Vermont  and  the  towns  to  the 
'  north  even  into  Canada,  came  out  in  procession  to  esoort  the 
victorious  projectors  of  the  canal  to  the  capital,  where  exercises  of 
the  most  inspiriting  character  were  opened  and  closed  with  prayer. 
Philip  Hone,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York,  made  an  elegant  con- 
gratulatory address,  and  invited  the  corporation  of  Albany  to  accom- 
pany the  party  down  the  Hudson  and  accept  the  hospitalities  of  the 
metropolis.  The  Albany  celebration  terminated  with  a  grand  public  din- 
ner and  illumination,  and  a  canal  scene  exhibited  at  the  theater,  in  which 
^     „  locks,  canal-boats,  and  horses  actually  moving,  with  their  various 

Nov.  2.  t  1 

appurtenances,  were  represented  in  the  most  admirable  manner. 
A  fleet  of  all  the  steam- vessels  on  the  Hudson  towed  the  canal-boats  from 
Albany  to  New  York,  the  llag-ship  Chancellor  Livingston  having  in  charge 
the  elegant  Seneca  Chief, 

The  sun  rose  in  a  clear  sky  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  November, 
and  New  York  City  was  awakened  at  its  rising  by  the  ringing  of 

bells,  martial. music,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon.  The  fleet  with  its 

■ 

illustrious  passengers  had  arrived.  The  committee  of  reception  from  the 
conmion  council  went  out  upon  the  Washington  to  meet  the  guests ;  this 
new  and  handsome  steamboat  bore  the  banner  of  the  corporation,  and 
when  within  hailing  distance  of  the  Seneca  Chief  inquired  where  she  was 
from  and  what  was  her  destination.  The  reply  came  ringing  over  the 
waters,  "  From  Lake  Erie,  and  bound  for  Sandy  Hook."  A  few  moments 
later  the  gentlemen  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  and  Alderman 
Cowdrey  performed  his  duty  in  a  graceful  and  appropriate  speech  of 
welcome. 

The  aquatic  procession,  comprising  twenty-nine  steam-vessels,  besides 
ships,  schooners,  barges,  canal-boats,  and  other  craft,  moved  towards  the 
ocean  at  nine  o'clock.  The  Washington  took  the  lead,  bearing  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  New  York,  the  clerg}',  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
army  and  navy  officers,  foreign  magnates,  and  other  distinguished  guests. 
The  ship  Hamlet,  dressed  for  the  occasion  with  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
and  crowded  with  marine  and  nautical  societies,  was  taken  in  tow  by  the 
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(XivtT  BUaeorth.  Tlie  safety  ba^es  Lady  Clinion  and  lady  Van  Rem- 
tdair  were  attached  to  the  steamboat  Commeru,  and  crowded  vith  ladies 
in  elegant  costomes.  The  former,  graced  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Clinton, 
was  superbly  decorated  from  stem  to  stem  with  evergreens  hung  in  fes- 
toons, and  intortwiued  with  bright-colored  flowers.  The  British  armed 
vessels  in  the  harbor  saluted  and  cheered  the  squadron,  which  immedi- 
ately passed  round  them  in  a  circle,  the  bands  playing  "  God  save  the 
King,"  in  courteous  response  to  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  from  the  British  muai- 
ciana  The  militaiy  and  the  forts  saluted  the  vessels  as  they  passed. 
The  pageant  was  the  most  magnificent  which  America,  and  perhaps  the 
world,  had  ever  beheld.  If  was  like  a  bewildering  fairy  scene.  On 
reaching  the  ocean  a  national  schooner,  sent  down  the  n^ht  before  for 
the  purpose,  appeared  as  a  "  deputation  from  Neptune,"  to  know  who  the 
visitors  were,  and  the  object  of  their  coming.  The  whole  fleet  then 
formed  a  circle  of  about  three  miles  in  circumference. 

The  Seaeea  Chuf  bore  two  elegant  kegs  filled  with  I^ke  Erie  water, 
painted  green  with  gilded  hoops,  and  adorned  with  devices  nnd  inscrip- 
tion!).    Clinton  lifted  one  of  these  kegs  high  in  the  air  and  in  full  view 


j^^^Sf^'wS^^^^^ 


of  the  assembled  multitude  poured  its 
contents  into  the  briny  ocean,  saying : 
"  This  solemnity,  at  this  place,  on  the 
first  arrival  of  vessels  from  lake  Erie, 
is  intended  to  indicate  and  commemo- 
rate the  navigable  communication  which  , 
has  been  accomplished  between  our  I 
mediterranean  seas  and  the  Atlantic  | 
Ocean  in  about  eight  years,  to  the  ex-  i 
tent  of  more  than  four  hundred/ and  1 
twenty-five  miles,  by  the  wisdom,  pub-  T 
lie  spirit,  and  enei^  of  the  people  of  I 
the  State  of  New  York ;  and  may  the 
God  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  smile 
most  propitiously  on  this  work,  and 
render  it  subservient  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  human  race."  The  keg,  pre-  , 
served  as  a  precious  memento  of  the 
interesting  ceremony,  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  From  the  original  the 
accompanying  sketch  has  been  made  for  this  work.  Dr.  MitehiU,  follow- 
ing Clinton,  proceeded  to  pour  the  contents  of  a  number  of  bottles,  con- 
taining water  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  into  the  sea,  as  emblematical 
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of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  nations  of  earth,  aad  made  a 
learned  and  remarkable  address.  Ex-Mayor  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  ap- 
pointed to  write  a  memoir  on  the  subject  of  canals  and  inland  navigation 
in  general,  presented  his  manuscript  to  Mayor  Paulding,  thus  concluding 
the  public  ceremonies  of  the  day  upon  the  billows. 

The  fleet  returned  to  the  city  in  the  same  order  as  it  went  out  to  the 
sea,  and  while  passing  the  Narrows  amid  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  passen- 
gers on  board  the  different  boats  were  summoned  to  elegant  collations. 
The  corporation  of  New  York  prepared  and  sent  to  Buffalo  by  the  Seneca 
Chief  a  superb  keg  containing  "  water  of  the  Atlantic  " ;  it  bore  the  arms 
of  the  city  painted  in  brilliant  colors,  over  which  were  the  words,  in 
letters  of  gold,  "  Neptune's  return  to  Pan." 

Medals  of  very  beautiful  design  and  workmanship  were  given  to  all 
the  invited  guests  of  the  corporation,  both  ladies  and  gentlemea  Upon 
one  side  Pan  and  Neptune  were  in  loving  embrace  with  the  cornucopia, 
showing  the  fruits  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  the  motto — "Union  of  Erie 
with  the  Atlantic."  The  reverse  showed  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
State  —  the  sole  agent  in  the  great  work  —  and  a  section  of  the  canal 
representing  its  locks  and  aqueducts,  with  a  view  of  the  harbor  and 
city  of  New  York ;  also  the  words,  "  Erie  Canal,  commenced  4th  of 
July,  1817,  completed  26th  October,  1825.  Presented  by  the  city  of  New 
York."  Fifty-one  gold  medals  were  struck  and  sent  to  the  different 
crowned  heads  of  the  world  and  eminent  men.  Several  hundred  were  of 
silver,  but  the  larger  number  were  of  white  metal.  The  gold  medals  were 
inclosed  in  elegant  square  red  morocco  cases ;  the  silver,  in  boxes  made 
from  logs  of  cedar  brought  from  an  island  in  Lake  Erie.  Eecorder  Biker, 
John  Agnew,  Thomas  Bolton,  and  William  A.  Davis  were  the  committee 
who  presented  with  appropriate  letters  the  higher  testimoniala  The 
aged  John  Adams  wrote,  in  acceptance  :  "  I  rejoice  that  the  city  of  New 
York  has  taken  the  lead  in  striking  medals  on  important  events.  The 
Hollanders  have  a  history  of  their  country  engraved  on  gold  and  silver 
medals,  the  most  permanent  history  of  any.  The  great  canal  in  New 
York  is  the  pride  and  wonder  of  the  age,  and  deserves  to  be  commem- 
orated by  every  effort  of  art."  Thomas  Jefferson  said :  "  This  great  work 
will  immortalize  the  authorities  of  New  York,  and  bless  their  descendants 
with  wealth  and  prosperity " ;  and  from  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
came  the  golden  words :  '*  The  event  is  among  those  most  worthy  of 
commemoration  in  the  progress  of  human  affairs;  an  event  equally  credit- 
able to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  New  York,  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which,  in  honoring  themselves,  they  have  reflected  honor  upon  the 
age  and  coimtry  to  which  they  belong." 
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The  marvelous  order  attending  the  magical  movements  of  the  fleet  was 
the  source  of  unceasing  delight  to  the  spectators  upon  the  shores.  Steam- 
boats, canal-boats,  pilot- boats,  ships,  and  barges  were  thrown  at  pleasure 
into  squadron  or  line,  into  curves  or  circles,  by  pre-arranged  signals. 
Reaching  the  Battery  about  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  corpora- 
tion and  guests  were  received  by  an  immense  procession  five  miles  long, 
which  had  been  parading  the  streets  since  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  the  City  Hall.  The  procession  was  fashioned  after 
the  great  Federal  pageant  of  1788,  embracing  all  the  various  societies 
and  industries  of  the  city  —  including  fifty-nine  different  bodies  of  men. 
Bands  of  music  were  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  enormous  cars  or  stages  were 
fitted  up  in  the  most  ingenious  and  imique  manner.  Four  beautiful  gray 
horses  drew  the  tin-plate  workers'  and  coppersmiths'  car,  bearing  the  five 
double  locks  at  Lockport,  represented  in  copper,  with  boats  ascending 
and  descending  through  the  locks  continually  as  the  procession  moved ; 
twenty-four  tin  stars  on  each  side  of  the  locks  represented  the  States  of 
the  Union.  One  of  the  fire-engines  was  mounted  on  an  elegantly  car- 
peted car  drawn  by  four  handsome  horses  led  by  four  colored  grooms 
dressed  in  Turkish  costume,  the  American  flag  floating  from  the  smoke- 
pipe  of  the  engine  as  a  flag-staff.  Following  the  printers  and  booksellers 
were  the  students  from  the  various  educational  institutions;  Columbia 
College  appeared  one  hundred  strong,  the  young  men  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessors in  their  coUegial  robes ;  they  bore  a  banner  with  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  meeting  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  ocean.  Deco- 
rations and  banners  through  the  procession  were  of  the  greatest  beauty 
and  significance,  and  the  image  of  Clinton  was  borne  aloft,  as  was  that  of 
Hamilton  in  the  rejoicings  over  the  newly  formed  Constitution. 

The  festivities  of  this  memorable  day  were  concluded  in  the  evening 
by  an  illumination  of  the  city,  together  with  one  of  the  most  novel  pyro- 
technic displays  ever  witnessed  on  this  continent.  The  City  Hall  was 
the  center  of  attraction.  It  was  lighted  by  upwards  of  two  thousand 
lamps  and  wax-candles ;  thus  fire- works  must  necessarily  be  prepared  to 
echpse  their  brilliancy  —  and  never  was  success  more  complete. 

The  arrangement  was  such  that  the  fiery  spectacle  seemed  to  emanate 
from  the  roof ;  fifteen  hundred  fire-balls,  with  innumerable  rockets,  were 
sent  into  the  air  like  some  great  volcanic  eruption,  and  the  rays,  diverg- 
ing frt>m  a  common  center,  crossed  and  intersected  each  other  at  different 
angles,  forming  portions  of  concentric  circles  ;  the  effect  of  the  combina- 
tion was  singularly  magnificent  —  sparks  formed  themselves  into  willows, 
adorned  with  countless  stars,  then  into  poplars,  and  other  distinct  shapes, 
accompanied  with  showers  of  gold  and  silver  rain. 
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The  committees  from  the  West  were  entertained  the  next  day  at  a 
sumptuous  dinner  served  in  their  honor  on  board  the  CharuxUor  Lxvingt- 
ton.  The  most  generous  hospitalities  were  extended  to  them  in  pther 
directions,  and  thev  were  shown  all  tlie  institutions  of  the  city.     Tickets 

for  a  grand  canal  cele- 
bration ball  had  been 
issued  by  the  militia 
officers  and  citizens 
headed  by  a  pictonal 
view  of  a  canal  with 

locks  and  boats  towed 

^^  i^^^m^^tBfi^iIi'"^^^WiM  j^  by hoTBes^daghmpee 
*  r^bv'wS^^Hl^b^^i^^BM^^HV? '  ^^  ^^  ocean  with  a 
light-house  upon  a  dis- 
tant pomt  of  land  — 
as  reproduced  in  the 
accompanying  sketoh. 
This  fSte  took  place 
on  Monday,  the  7th, 
in  the  I^ayette  amphitheater,  the  largest  room  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  It  was  instituted  on  a  grand  scale.  Some  three 
thousand  persons  were  present,  including  Crovemor  and  Mrs. 
Clinton.  At  one  end  of  the  dancing-hall  was  hung  an  immense  mirror 
consistii^  of  thirty  pier-glasses  without  frames,  accurately  fitted  together ; 
at  precisely  twelve  o'clock  drapery  was  lifted  from  the  other  end,  dis- 
closing a  supper-table  covered  with  a  profusion  of  delicacies,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  nuniature  canal-boat  made  of  maple  sugar  floated 
fancifully  in  a  large  vase. 

"  We  met  the  world  and  his  wife ;  military  heroes,  noble  statesmen, 
artificial  and  natural  characters,  the  audacious,  the  clownish,  the  polished 
and  refined,"  wrote  one  of  the  young  lady  participants  upon  retumiiig 
home  from  the  ball  at  a  late  hour ;  "  but  we  were  squeezed  to  death,  are 
sleepy,  and  heartily  tired." 

The  common  council  of  the  city  bestowed  unqualified  praise  upon 
General  Augustus  Fleming  and  Charles  Rbind  for  their  admirable  man- 
agement of  the  processions  upon  land  and  water,  the  festival,  as  a  whole, 
having  transcended  all  anticipations.'  Rhind  publicly  expressed  his 
acknowledgments  to  Commodore  Chauncey,  and  the  otficera  of  the  nmvy, 

>  11m  memban  of  the  connion  conDcil  in  1S2G  vei*^  Henry  1.  Wfckoff,  ElUhk  W.  Kin|b 
VnUuB  H.  InUnd,  Sunnd  Cowdrwr,  Joho  Webb,  An  Haiin,  Matthew  Bead,  Jiooh  B. 
Vhjkr,  WlllUin  A.  DarU,  Qideon  OitruidBr,  Thomu  Bolton.  Sunucl  St.  John,  Philip  Hom, 
Jahn  ^ssaw,  WOIIud  BortKll,  Jouh  Hedden,  Judmod  Cox,  Duiil  E.  DnnMooK  Efiig- 
Ma  BAfaaUn,  WOUun  P.  BaUibalie. 
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for  efficient  service  rendered  in  the  conduct  of  the  fleet  Dr.  Alexander 
Coventry,  of  Utica,  wrote  to  Mayor  Paulding  in  behalf  of  the 
committees  from  the  West,  saying :  "  The  Erie  Canal  insures  to 
us  a  reward  for  industry,  to  our  posterity  an  antidote  for  idleness  —  nor 
is  it  the  least  valuable  of  our  acquired  privileges,  to  have  in  the  future 
our  prosperity  closely  identified  with  that  of  the  city ;  our  connection 
with  which  has  always  been  our  proudest  boast."  He  also  said :  *'  A  visit 
to  your  admirably  conducted  philanthropic  institutions  filled  us  with  ad- 
miration. We  have  seen  your  delinquents,  as  it  were,  snatched  from 
perdition  and  restored  to  a  society,  to  which,  instead  of  being  a  curse, 
they  may  yet  become  valuable  members.  We  are  now  fully  convinced 
that  the  judicious  philanthropist  may  convert  a  dense  population  (too 
often  only  the  sinks  of  depravity)  into  the  chosen  abode  of  science,  in- 
dustry, and  virtua"  In  allusion  to  the  canal.  General  Morton  said, 
"  While  the  statesman  views  with  pride  the  sources  of  wealth  which  will 
be  opened,  and  the  interesting  ties  of  common  interest  with  which  the 
citizens  of  other  States  will  be  connected  with  us,  thereby  enhancing  our 
political  importance,  the  philanthropist  and  the  retired  citizen  will  con- 
template with  delight  the  effects  which  this  great  work  will  produce  in 
the  abodes  of  domestic  comfort  and  social  refinement"  Philip  Hone  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  of  New  York  in  saying,  "  That  this  great  work  should 
have  been  accomplished  through  the  enterprise  and  resources  of  a  single 
State,  is  the  best  basis  for  our  future  glory.' »  It  was  not  forgotten  at  this 
exciting  moment  that  eighteen  years  only  had  elapsed  since  the  first  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  steam  navigation  ;  and  one  of  the  most  significant 
toasts  (given  standing)  by  the  corporation,  as  the  twenty-nine  steamboats 
were  returning  from  the  ocean  on  the  day  of  the  jubilee,  was  —  "The 
memory  of  Robert  Fulton,  whose  mighty  genius  has  enabled  us  to  com- 
memorate this  day  in  a  style  of  unparalleled  magnificence  and  grandeur." 
At  this  epoch  the  history  of  modem  New  York  properly  begins.  The 
prediction  that  new  combinations  favorable  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  a  great  community  would  take  their  rise  from  the  magnificent  work 
just  accomplished  was  speedily  fulfiUed.  The  impetus  given  to  business 
of  every  description  and  the  increase  of  commerce  and  of  wealth  exceeded 
all  expectations.  The  rapid  building  up  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  great 
grain-growing  valleys  of  the  West  was  only  equalled  by  the  surface  ex- 
tension of  New  York  City  northward,  and  its  marvelous  development  in 
altitude.  The  daring  schemes  of  architects,  who  literally  built  castles  in 
the  air  where  the  land  was  costly,  excited  less  and  less  wonder  as  the  years 
rolled  on.  From  three  and  four  stories  business  edifices  soon  sprung  to 
seven  and  eight,  and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  to  twelve  and  fourteeiL 
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Philip  Hone  was  the  mayor-elect  of  1826,  On  the  16th  of  JaQaary 
he  was  conducted  to  the  council  chamber  of  the  City  Hall  by 
ESingham  Schieffelin,  Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  and  John  Yates 
Cebra,  the  committee  detailed  for  that  duty,  and  introduced  to  ex-Mayor 
Paulding,  who  administered  the  oath  of  office,  and  after  delivering  a 
abort  speech  retired.  The 
new  mayor  was  a  noble 
Bpecimea  of  the  New 
York  merchAnt  at  this 
period  of  progress.  He 
was  forty-five  years  old, 
of  el^ant  personal  ap- 
pearance, gentlemanly  ad- 
dress, studious  habits, 
sterling  int^rity,  sound 
.  sense,  and  irresistible 
social  attractions.  He  had 
already  been  associated 
with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  time  in  found- 
ing important  and  useful 
institutions,  and  held  va- 
rious offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  the  city,  being  a 
genuine  New-Yorker  by  birth,  feeling,  principle,  and  ambition ;  and  evi- 
dences of  his  good  taste  and  public  spirit  soon  appeared  in  number- 
less directions.  It  was  the  era  of  ornamentation,  and  be  gave  prompt 
attention  to  every  change  suggested,  from  the  widening  of  an  avenae  to 
the  elaboration  of  a  churob  portico.  He  is  justly  classed  among  the  most 
competent  and  useful  mayors  New  York  ever  produced. 

Mayor  Hone  was  one  of  the  enlightened  founders  of  the  Mercantile 
Library,  which  at  the  time  of  his  induction  into  the  mayor's  office  had 
just  passed  its  fifth  birthday, 'with  a  collection  of  twenty-two  hundred 
volumes.  The  first  movement  of  the  merehants  towards  founding  a  read- 
ing-room for  their  clerks  was  on  the  9th  of  November,  1820.  The  germ 
of  the  present  valuable  library  was  opened  with  seven  hundred  volumes 
in  the  winter  of  1821.  For  a  long  time  its  benefactors  were  obliged  to 
contend  against  the  bitter  hostility  of  a  class  of  merchants  who  feared  the 
books  would  engross  too  much  attention  from  their  employees.     Bdt  in 
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1823  the  association  was  incorporated  under  the  general  law  of  1796, 
and  received  firom  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  gift  of  two  hundred 
dollars.  When  its  membership  had  reached  four  hundred,  and  its  useful- 
ness was  eveiy  day  becoming  more  apparent  (in  the  spring  of  1826),  it 
was  removed  from  its  limited  accommodations  in  Fulton  Street  to  more 
spacious  apartments  in  Cliff  Street;  the  following  year  lectures  were 
commenced,  and  it  was  resolved  to  raise  money  and  erect  a  building.  De 
Witt  Clinton  presented  the  first  book  to  the  library  —  a  History  of  Eng- 
land— hence  the  structure  when  completed  on  the  comer  of  Beekman 
and  Nassau  Streets,  in  1830,  was  named  Clinton  Hall  in  his  honor.  It 
was  dedicated  to  literature  and  science  in  November  of  that  year,  with 
twelve  hundred  members  and  six  thousand  well-chosen  volimies.  Co- 
lumbia College  granted  to  the  association  perpetually  two  free  scholarships. 
Courses  of  lectures  were  established,  classes  were  formed  for  the  study  of 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  languages,  chemistry,  drawing,  and  penman- 
ship. In  1850  the  institution  had  advanced  in  wealth  and  power  for 
good  to  such  a  d^;ree  that  it  looked  for  a  new  home.  Its  circulation  had 
reached  one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Clinton  Hall  was  sold  to  the 
Nassau  Bank  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Astor  Place 
Opera  House  purchased  and  remodeled  for  the  use  of  the  library  at  a  cost 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  opened  April  19, 
1854,  with  interesting  ceremonies,  and  addresses  from  Horatio  Seymour, 
then  governor  of  the  State,  John  Bomeyn  Broadhead,  the  eminent  histo- 
rian, and  Charles  King,  the  president  of  Columbia  College  from  1849  to 
1864.  The  Mercantile  Library  now  holds  the  fourth  place  among  Amer- 
ican public  libraries  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  upon  its  shelves,  which 
are,  in  1880,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand. 

The  New  York  Athenaeum,  founded  in  1824,  was  largely  indebted  to 
Mayor  Hone  for  its  early  prosperity ;  its  object  was  to  furnish  opportunity 
for  the  highest  culture,  and  to  advance  science,  art,  and  literature.  It 
consisted  of  resident  and  honorary  members,  the  former  either  associates, 
patrons,  governors,  or  subscribers ;  the  funds  were  to  be  derived  ftt)m  the 
contributions  of  these  four  classes,  two  hundred  dollars  constitut-  ,.^ 
mg  a  patron,  one  hundred  dollars  a  governor,  and  lesser  simis 
associates  and  subscribers.  Its  library  was  to  comprise,  when  complete, 
all  the  standard  elementary  works  of  science  and  literature  of  every 
age  and  nation  Monthly  lectures  were  open  to  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. The  scheme  for  the  year  1826  ran  thus:  "Roman  Literature, 
Professor  Charles  Anthon;^  Phrenology,  Dr  Charles  King;  Taste  and 

1  Piofeator  Charles  Anthon,  born  in  New  York  City  in  1797,  was  a  classical  scholar  of 
^rwt  celebrity.    He  was  the  fourth  of  six  sons  of  Dr.  George  C.  Anthoa,  a  German  by  birthy 
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Beauty,  Professor  John  McYickar ;  the  Revival  of  Classical  literatare, 
Mr.  Richard  Ray;  Chemistry,  Professor  James  Renwick;  Commerce, 
Mr.  John  Hone,  Jr. ;  Painting,  Professor  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse ; 
Political  Economy,  William  Beach  Lawrence;  Poetry,  William  CuUen 
Bryant ;  Oriental  Literature,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Frederick  Schroeder ;  Anni- 
versary Discourse,  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Mathewa"  The  Athenaeum,  after 
performing  a  work  of  immense  value  in  the  growing  city,  was,  in  1838, 
merged  into  the  New  York  Society  Library. 

Bryant  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  his  poetical  fame,  and 
entered  upon  his  journalistic  career  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Review 
in  1825,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  1826.  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  was  in  the  noontide  of  his  renown  as  the  author  of  Hu  Spy, 
Gulian  Crommelin  Yerplanck  had  risen  to  eminence  in  law,  letters,  the- 
ology, and  politics.  And  the  gifted  Robert  Charles  Sands  was  wielding 
his  pen  continually  in  the  production  of  essays ;  from  1827,  until  his 
death  in  1832,  he  was  the  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  and  from  the  same  year  he  was,  with  Bryant  and  Yerplanck, 
one  of  the  joint  authors  of  T?ie  TcdisTnan  —  an  excellent  specimen  of  fine 
writing  and  professional  execution,  but  discouraged  for  want  of  patronage 
—  to  which  he  contributed  one  of  his  longest  poems.  The  Dream  of  the 
Princess  PaparUzin.  But  poetry  and  fiction  at  this  decade  were  more  or 
less  formal  in  their  art,  and  following  classic  models  afforded  meager 
scope  for  real  originality. 

Cooper  originated,  in  1824,  the  "  Bread  and  Cheese  Club,"  which  met 
fortnightly  at  Washington  HalL  Its  membership  included  conspicuous 
professional  men,  scholars,  and  statesmen,  of  whom  were  Professor  Ren- 
wick, William  A.  Duer,  Judge  John  Duer,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Philip 
Hone,  James  DeKay  the  great  naturalist,  and  Yerplanck,  Bryant,  Sands, 
and  Charles  King.  The  selection  of  members  for  nomination  rested  with 
Cooper  himself ;  bread  and  cheese  were  the  ballots  used,  one  of  cheese 

who  attained  the  rank  of  sorgeon-general  in  the  British  army,  teiring  from  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  French  War  untU  the  final  sorrender  of  Detroit  in  1784.  He  then  reiigned  hia 
commission  and  settled  in  New  York  City.  Charles  Anthon  studied  law,  bnt  in  1880,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  became  Professor  of  Languages  in  Columbia  CoUege,  subsequently  becom- 
ing the  head  of  the  classical  department  of  that  institution,  and  producing  upwmrda  of  fifty 
Tolumes,  chiefly  editions  of  the  Latin  classics  and  aids  to  classical  study.  His  works  have 
been  republished  in  England  and  extensively  used  in  schools.  He  was  an  aocnrmte  and 
thorough  scholar,  and  an  acute  and  ingenious  critic  of  the  ancient  languagea.  His  elder 
brother,  John  Anthon,  Ll^  D.  (bom  1784,  died  1863),  practiced  law  with  great  aMiduity  in 
New  York  City,  and  is  said  to  hare  tried  more  causes  than  any  roan  that  ever  lived.  {l>rak».) 
He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Law  Institute,  of  which  he  was  president.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  legal  works  of  great  value.  Rev.  Henry  Anthon,  D.  D.  (bom  1792,  died 
1861),  rector  of  St  Msrk's  Church,  was  also  a  brother  of  Chaiies.  It  wm  a  rsauukable 
family  of  men  of  intellect 
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deciding  adversely  to  admittance.  The  meeting  were  often  swollen  to 
quite  a  formidable  assembly  by  members  of  Congress  and  distinguished 
strangers.  Daniel  Webster  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  William  Beach 
Lawrence,  Henry  R  Storrs,  and  the  French  minister,  De  Neuville.  The 
"  Sketch  Club  "  was  originally  intended  as  an  artistic  fraternity,  but  it 
soon  widened,  welcoming  gentlemen  of  other  professions  if  interested  in 
art  Its  meetings  were  held  at  the  members'  homes  during  the  winter. 
Among  its  founders  were  Bryant,  Verplanck,  and  Sands.  Clubs  had 
long  been  one  of  the  features  of  New  York  life,  but  prior  to  1825  they 
were  small,  and  attained  nb  special  publicity.  Nor  did  they  multiply 
rapidly  for  still  another  decade,  notwithstanding  New  York  is  now  the 
second  city  in  the  world  —  London  standing  first  —  in  the  number  and 
membership  of  its  clubs,  there  being  in  operation  within  the  city  limits 
upwards  of  one  hundred,  with  a  membership  in  the  aggregate  of  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand.^  The  Hone  Club  was  projected  by  Philip  Hone  in 
1836,  the  same  year  that  the  Union  Club  came  into  existence ;  and  both 
were  constructed  upon  social  principles.  The  Union  represented  the 
old  families  —  the  Livingstons,  Van  Cortlandts.  Van  Rensselaers,  Schuy- 
lers,  Suydams,  Griswolds,  Stuyvesants,  and  others  of  similar  pedigree  — 
their  names  filling  up  the  list  of  membership  with  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
monotony ;  the  Hone  was  circumscribed  in  numbers,  was  rarely  permitted 
to  include  more  than  twenty  members,  abjured  discussions  on  theological 
dogmas,  party  politics,  and  individual  personalities,  and  represented  the 
wealth  and  talent  of  another  element  of  the  ancient  quality  of  the  city. 
Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Simeon  Draper,  and  James  Watson  Webb,  the  editor 
of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  were  among  its  chosen  few;  and  Daniel 
Webster  and  William  H.  Seward  were  honorary  members.  A,t  every 
meeting  of  the  Hone  an  elegant  dinner  was  served.  "  A  Devonshire  duke 
might  have  been  astounded  at  the  amplitude  of  the  repasts  and  the  rich- 
ness and  style  of  the  entertainments,"  wrote  Dr.  Francis.  Philip  Hone 
was  one  of  the  committee  of  formation  of  the  Union ;  thus  it  appears 
there  was  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  clubs.  Two  years  later  the 
Kent  Club  was  founded,  which  uniquely  represented  the  cream  and  tal- 
ent of  the  New  York  bar.  Its  membership  included  such  legal  lions 
as  Francis  B.  Cutting,  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  Charles  O'Coner,  and  Ogden 
Hofiman  —  the  latter  a  bald-headed,  dreamy-eyed  man,  whose  learning 
was  profound,  and  fervid  eloquence  historical ;  for  upwards  of  a  score  of 
years  he  was  employed  in  all  the  most  important  criminal  trials  of  the  city. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  Club.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  associated  with  Charles  King  in  the  editorship 

1  Th£  Clubs  of  New  York,  by  Francis  Gerry  Fairfield. 
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of  the  New  York  American,  who  in  1832  founded  the  Knieketiocktr  MagO' 
sine,  and  subsequently  edited  the  New  York  MiTrc/r.  The  brotheis  were 
both  mea  of  charming  social  qualitiea  and  chivalrous  personal  character. 
For  a  few  years  these  three  clubs  were  the  only  associations  of  the  sort 
that  thrived,  although  many  others  were  formed,  had  a  brief  existence, 
and  disappeared  from  public  view. 

During  the  mayoralty  of  Philip  Hone  his  residence  was  in  Broadway, 
opposite  City  Hall  Park.  It  was  a  deep,  roomy,  cheerful  dwelling,  with 
a  broad  entrance-hall,  wainscoted  walls,  high  old-fashioned  carved  side- 
boards, enormous  mirrors,  tall  silver  candlesticks,  the  finest  of  cut  glass, 
and  the  rarest  of  ancient  and  costly  porcelain.     It  was  adorned  with  many 


subjects  of  foreign  art  coUected  in  Europe,  Hone  having  traveled  eiten- 
sively,  and  it  contained  a  well-cbosen  and  costly  library.  His  entertain- 
ments  were  princely.  He  took  special  delight  in  extending  hospitalities 
to  strangers  of  dbtinction,  and  could  always  summon  to  his  aid  the  genius, 
wit,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  the  metropolia  Mrs.  Hone  was  a  lady  of 
many  gifts  and  graces.  Her  sister.  Miss  Dunscomb,  married  Bobert 
Swartwout,  and  the  wedding-party  given  by  the  Hones  was  mentioned 
by  the  newspapers  as  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  The  accompanying  iUus- 
txation  of  the  Hone  mansion,  copied  &om  an  old  print,  shows  the  Peebody 
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bookstore  adjoining,  the  edifice  evidently  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house 
excepting  the  one  apartment  devoted  to  bookselling ;  and  also  the  Ameri- 
can Hotel,  which  flourished  for  a  time.  The  block  below,  where  the 
Astor  House  now  stands,  was  occupied  with  the  residences  of  John  6. 
Coster,  David  Lydig,  and  John  Jacob  Astor. 

When  Astor  contemplated  building  the  Astor  House  in  1830,  Lydig 
removed  to  Laight  Street,  fronting  St  John's  Park,  then  considered  the 
most  eligible  part  of  the  city.  Ex-Mayor  Paulding  dwelt  in  one  of  the 
finest  blocks  of  houses  in  that  vicinity,  known  as  Paulding's  Bow,  in  Jay 
Street,  comer  of  Greenwich,  and  subsequently  built  an  elegant  country- 
seat  at  Tarrytown.  Lydig  was  one  of  the  rich  merchants  of  that  genera- 
tion, laige-hearted,  whole-souled,  refined  and  intelligent,  but  in  no  sense 
a  public  character,  although  liberal  in  aiding  measures  designed  to  benefit 
the  public.  His  business  morality  was  of  the  highest  order.  For  many 
years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  German  Society,  succeeding  Baron  Steuben 
and  David  Grim  as  president  of  the  same  ;  and  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Merchants'  Bank.  He  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Peter  Mesier. 
Their  only  son,  Philip  Lydig,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Suy- 
dam,  of  the  famous  family  of  merchants  of  that  name.  David  Lydig 
pmchaaed  the  old  Peter  De  Lancey  estate  on  the  Bronx  Biver  in  West- 
chester, which  embraced  not  only  the  mills  built  by  De  Lancey  in  the 
early  part  of  the  previous  century,  but  a  large  number  of  surrounding  acres, 
including  the  quaint  old  family  mansion  with  its  historical  associations 
and  attractions.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Ealph  Izard 
and  of  Mrs.  John  Watts ;  and  from  this  picturesque  old  homestead  went 
out  a  brave  officer  to  fight  for  England's  monarch  against  his  own  coun- 
tiymen*  Lydig  made  it  his  summer  residence,  and  when  the  original  De 
Lancey  bouse  was  accidentally  burned,  built  a  commodious  cottage  upon 
a  knoll  overlooking  the  beautiful  river,  which  for  nearly  a  mile  meanders 
peacefully  through  the  grounds,  bordered  with  overhanging  trees,  pre- 
senting one  of  the  most  pleasing  rural  pictures  within  easy  distance  of 
New  York.  Summer-houses,  rustic  seats,  and  winding  pathways  of  the 
olden  time  remain.  But  the  great  city  has  actually  reached  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Bronx,  and  at  the  present  writing  is  half-way  across  the  bridge 
—  disclosing  a  rate  of  progress  within  the  half-century  which  the  most 
sanguine  prophet  of  1826  would  have  declared  impossible.  After  the 
death  of  the  elder  Lydig  in  1842,  the  son  and  his  family  passed  their  sum- 
mers in  the  same  charming  retreat.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Philip  Lydig 
married  the  jurist  and  scholar,  Charles  P.  Daly,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society,  and  another  daughter  married  Judge  Brady. 

John  Hone,  elder  brother  and  mercantile  partner  of  the  mayor,  lived 
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in  one  of  the  seven  houses  fironting  the  Bowling  Green  —  the  site  of  the 
old  fort,  and  Government  House ;  and  Stephen  Whitney,  and  Sam- 
uel Ward,  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Francis,  dwelt  in  the  same  row. 
Nathaniel  Prime's  city  residence  was  at  No  1.  Broadway,  and  John  Watts 
lived  in  the  stately  old  Watts  mansion  adjoining.  Fashion  had  pushed  its 
course  as  far  north  as  Bleecker  Street ;  several  handsome  houses  were 
already  standing  in  Waverley  Place,  and  neighborhood.  But  the  old 
residents  near  the  Battery  were  as  yet  undisturbed.  Myndert  Van 
Schaick,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  Hone,  lived  in  Broadway, 
near  the  residence  of  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  above  Chambers  Street.  The 
Eev.  Dr.  James  M.  Mathews,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  who  also 
married  a  daughter  of  John  Hone,  resided  in  Broad  Street ;  and  among 
his  immediate  neighbors  were  Frederic  De  Peyster,  and  the  family  of 
Jacob  Sherred  who  gave  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York.  Bishop  Hobart,  the  great  head  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  lived  in  Vesey  Street ;  Greorge  Griswold  in  Wall  Street ; 
Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  in  Stuyvesant  Street,  near  Third  Avenue ;  and 
Archibald  Gracie  in  Bond  Street 

Not  only  dwelling-houses  but  public  buildings  were  multiplying  in 
every  direction.    The  American  Museum  was  erected  in  Broadway,  over- 
looking the  Park,  in  1824    The  Merchants'  Exchange  in  Wall  Street, 
commenced  in  1825,  was  finished  in  1827 ;  and  the  city  post-office  was 
quartered  under  its  roof.    The  Masonic  Hall  in  Broadway,  near  Pearl 
Street,  was  one  of  the  enterprises  of  1826,  a  costly  Gothic  edifice,  con- 
taining one  apartment  ninety-five  feet  long,  forty-seven  feet  wide,  and 
twenty-five  feet  high,  finished  and  ornamented  in  the  same  style  as  the 
chapel  of  Henry  YIII.     It  was  intended  for  public  meetings,  concerts, 
and  balls.    The  third  story  of  the  edifice  was  arranged  in  a  luxurious 
manner  for  the  meetings  of  the  masonic  fraternity.    The  serious  blow 
given  to  the  masons  by  the  inhuman  murder  of  William  Morgan,  about 
the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  structure,  induced  a  change  of  name, 
and  it  was  henceforth  called  Gothic  HalL    Governor  De  Witt  Clinton 
was  a  mason,  holding  at  this  time  the  highest  masonic  office  in  the  United 
States^  and  the  Moi^gan  excitement  deprived  him  of  many  votes  when 
I  time  came  for  his  fourth  election  to  the  gubernatorial  chair, 
s  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  American  republic  was  celebrated  through- 
nut  the  country,  and  particularly  in  New  York,  where  the  re- 
mbiaiice  of  the  beginning  of  the  canal  on  that  auspicious 
.  eight  yean  before,  was  still  vividly  impressed  upon  the  pub- 
that  day  died  two  venerable  and  venerated  ex-Presidents 
ihn  A<^^™  and  Thomas  Jefifonon. 
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The  coincidence  seemed  almost  miraculous.  Both  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son were  on  the  committee  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  prepare  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  both  signed  that  immortal  state  paper, 
both  represented  the  nation  in  Europe,  both  had  been  President  of  the 
new  nation,  and  both  died  on  the  anniversary  day,  one  half  a  century 
from  the  nation's  birth.  Public  meetings,  without  distinction  of  parties, 
were  held  and  eulogies  pronounced  in  every  part  of  the  land. 

The  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  met  with  fierce  opposition 
from  the  friends  of  the  disappointed  candidates,  owing  partly  to  the  dash- 
ing boldness  and  energy  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  attracted  the  masses 
like  a  magnet.  Martin  Van  Buren  threw  his  whole  strength  into  the 
scale  to  prevent  the  re -election  of  Adams.  He  was  in  the  Senate.  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  the  confidential  friend  of  Jackson,  was  in  the  House,  a 
member  from  Louisiana,  and  united  his  influence  with  that  of  Van  Buren. 
In  New  York  the  heads  of  the  two  rival  parties,  divided  on  State  issues 
and  personal  questions,  were  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Governor  Clinton. 
Both  admired  Jackson.  Many  of  the  Clintonians,  however,  preferred 
Adams.  It  was  said  that  the  re-election  of  Clinton  to  the  governorship 
would  be  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  Adams.  Van  Buren  had  other  reasons 
for  wishing  to  defeat  Clinton.  Van  Buren's  talents  had  already  achieved 
for  him  national  distinction,  and  he  had  no  rival  greater  than  Clinton  for 
advancement  in  the  national  government  Van  Buren  was  fi-ank  and 
oomteous  in  manner,  but  concealed  his  thoughts ;  Clinton  was  reserved 
and  han^ty  in  manner,  but  gave  free  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  Van 
Buren  studied  men,  Clinton  studied  books.  Both  were  New-Yorkers 
bom  and  bred,  and  both  traced  their  ancestry  to  Holland  —  Clinton 
throogh  the  De  Witts. 

A  convention  at  Utica  on  the  6th  of  September,  1826,  of  which  (Jen- 
eral  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  was  president,  nominated  Clinton  for  re-election. 
Van  Buren  and  his  party  quickly  found  an  opposing  candidate.  Edward 
Livingston  spent  the  recesses  of  Congress  in  New  York ;  he  was  at  this 
juncture  the  head  of  the  Livingston  family,  housing  in  his  heart  the 
old  Livingston  prejudice  against  the  Clintons,  and  his  influence  was  of 
moment  When  the  time  came  for  voting  the  strife  was  very  bitter,  but 
the  Clintonians  won  the  victory.  In  the  election  of  Jackson,  which  soon 
followed,  the  term  "  Federalist "  disappeared  from  the  political  records. 
The  snpporters  of  Jackson  adopted  the  name  of  Democrat,  and  the  Adams 
men  called  themselves  ''  National  Republicans." 

In  1827,  on  the  2d  of  June,  John  George  Leake  died  at  his  residence 
in  Paik  Bow,  opposite  City  Hall  Park.  He  was  a  well-known  and 
h^^  artaem^d  citizen  of  large  wealth,  a  lawyer  by  profession  —  trained 
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in  the  office  of  Jftmea  Duane  —  and  his  most  intimate  and  cherished 
friend  was  the  philanthropist,  John  Watts.     Kobert  William  Leake  the 
brother  of  the  deceased,  married  the  aiater  of  John  Watts ;  the  only 
issue  of  this  marriage  was  a  son  who  died  in  1793,  at  the  age  of 
eight  years,  which  was  a  severe  hlow  to  Uie  micle,  who  intended  making 
him  his  sole  heir.    The  two  Leakea  were  sons  of  Bohert  Leake,  a  British 
ofBcer  in  the  Braddock  expedition  of  1754,  who  settled  in  New  York  City 
and  accumulated  a  large  property.     John  Geoige  Leake  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  the  last  of  his  race  in  this  country ;  and  desiring  above  all 
things  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
his  family  name,  left  by  will  bis 
entire  wealth  to  Robert,  the  son  of 
John  Watts,  upon  the  express  con- 
dition of  his  taking  the  name  of 
"  Leake,"  by  which  surname  he  and 
his  heirs  would  thereafter  be  forever 
called    and   known.      Anticipating 
the  possibility  of  refusal  to  accept 
as  aforesaid  on  the  part  of  Bobert 
Watts,  Leake  defined  the  plan  of  an 
I  excellent  and  useful  charity  to  which 
1  his   estate  should  l>e  a]>propriBted. 
/  The   executors  named   in   the  will 
were  John  Watts,  his  brother  Kol>- 
HoK  John  wrt,  *'^   Watts   (whose    wife    was    tlie 

(B«n  in ,,» i^  in  ,»jti  daughter  of  Lord  Stirling),  Herman 

Le  Boy,  and  William  Bayard.  After  some  hesitation  young  Watta  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  of  the  will,  and,  empowered  by  the  legislature, 
assumed  the  name  of  Leake,  Scarcely  had  this  been  done  when  he 
sickened  and  died.  Thus  the  bereaved  father  of  the  heir  became  the  heir 
of  the  son,  and  the  inheritor  of  the  Leake  property.  He  took  measures 
at  once  to  execute  the  scheme  of  benevolence  suggested  by  Leake.  Des- 
titute orphans  had  always  awakened  his  interest  and  appealed  to  his 
sympathies.  The  Orphan  Asylum  founded  by  the  ladies  in  1806  was 
doing  a  great  work,  but  the  field  was  rapidly  widening.  New  York  »-as 
flooded  with  the  poverty  stricken  from  every  clime  and  nation.  Thus 
he  founded  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Home,  incorporated  by  act  of 
the  leffislature  in  1831,  The  corner-stone  of  a  fine  edifice  near  Hud- 
son River  and  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Street  was  laid  in  1838,  witli 
intsreBting  ceremonies  conducted  by  the  clergy  of  the  city ;  it  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  the  admission  of  orphans  in  1843.    The  institatioQ 
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has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  community,  and  is  one  of  the  enduring 
monuments  which  seem  to  place  us  in  palpable  connection  with  the 
iieroic  founders  of  New  York.  John  Watts  was  the  last  recorder  of  the 
city  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  his  life  already  spanned  nearly  fourscore 
years.  His  father  was  the  eminent  Counselor  John  Watts,  and  his 
mother,  a  sister  of  the  brilliant  lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey,  with  a 
maternal  ancestry  of  strong  characters  reaching  to  the  first  invasion  of 
the  water-bound,  forest-covered  island  of  Manhattan.  In  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  John  Watts  was  a  model  of  masculine  beauty.  Even  to  an 
advanced  age  he  was  distinguished  for  elegance  of  person  and  the  pol- 
ished manners  of  an  old-school  gentleman.  He  bore  himself  gracefully 
and  proudly  erect,  and  his  figure  on  horseback  was  the  admiration  of 
Broadway  up  to  witliin  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease  in  1836.  He  survived 
his  wife  and  children,  and  through  his  manifold  afflictions  grew  to  be  a 
reticent  if  not  a  taciturn  man;  but  his  heart  was  always  open  to  the 
calls  of  philanthropy.  He  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  New  York  City 
Dispensary,  and  for  some  years  its  president.^ 

This  year  was  also  marked  by  the  sudden  death  of  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  in  the  court-room,  while  engaged  in  trying  an  important  case. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  1804,  establishing  himself  in  his  profession  just 
as  the  career  of  Alexander  Hamilton  terminated.  He  was  one 
of  the  finest  lawyers  Ireland  ever  produced.  The  proudest  seats  of 
office  and  honor  seemed  none  too  high  for  his  capacity  and  aspirations. 
At  the  time  when  ancient  customs  and  institutions  were  toppling  through 
the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  he,  in  connection  with  others  of 
high  rank,  determined  to  rid  Ireland  from  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain. 
The  plan  was  discovered  and  the  leaders  imprisoned.  After  many  months 
they  were  allowed  to  negotiate  for  their  own  release,  and  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  Ireland. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  legislature  in  the  spring  resulting  in  a 
grant  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  State  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  Frederic  De  Peyster,  then  a  rising  young  lawyer  —  president 
of  the  Society  in  1880  —  was  the  agent  to  present  the  subject,  and  found  a 
majority  of  the  legislators  at  Albany  hostile  to  appropriations  of  any  charac- 
ter. They  said  it  was  not  over  a  dozen  years  since  they  had  responded 
favorably  to  a  similar  call  thix)ugh  the  influence  of  Governor  Clinton.     The 

1  John  Watts,  bom  1749,  died  1836,  was  Speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly  from  1791  to 
1794,  and  represented  New  York  in  the  Third  Ck)Dgress.  He  was  a  munificent  donor  to  philan- 
thropic objects.  His  residence  was  No.  3  Broadway.  His  mother's  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Stephanus  Van  C'ortlandt  and  Gertrude  Schuyler.  He  married  his  cousin,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Golden  De  Lancey,  the  granddaughter  of  Lieutenant-GoT- 
eroor  Cadwallader  Colden,  of  colonial  New  York  memory.     See  Vol.  I.  420,  502,  756,  757. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Mathews  was  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  the 
scholarly  pastor  of  the  Garden  Street  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  tall,  of  fine 
presence,  elegant  address,  with  a  noble,  well-poised  head,  and  handsome, 
magnetic  features.  He  was  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men,  animated  and 
witty  in  conversation,  fond  of  storj'-telling,  and  eloquent  in  debate.  He 
was  an  author  as  well  as  a  preacher  and  instructor ;  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Joanna  and  Julia  Mathews,  have  enriched  the  juvenile  literature  of 
America  \iith  sixty-five  entertaining  and  successful  volumes  of  the  high- 
est religious  and  moral  character.  His  increased  duties,  however,  led  to 
the  installation  of  a  colleague  in  the  church.  Rev.  Mancius  S.  Hutton  ; 
and  the  great  fire  of  1835  destroying  the  old  edifice,  a  new  and  el^;ant 
structure  was  erected  near  the  University,  and  opened  in  1837.  Washing- 
ton Square  —  the  old  Potter's  Field  —  was  being  improved,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  quiet  and  fashionable  portions  of  the  city.  Among 
the  wealthy  merchants  who  built  handsome  residences  overlooking  this 
new  park  were  George  Griswold,  Thomas  Suffem,  Saul  Alley,  John 
Johnston,  James  Boorman,  and  William  C.  Rhinelander  —  who  recently 
died  leaving  upwards  of  fifty  millions.  The  street  bounding  Washington 
Square  on  the  east  was  called  University  Place. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  contemplation  as  the  infant  uni- 
versity began  to  show  symptoms  of  life,  was  established  in  1836.  Twenty- 
eii![lit  trustees  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  half  of  whom  were  clergymen, 
nianajjjed  its  affaii-s  —  but  the  new  theological  school  was  open  to  every 
denomination  of  Christians.  A  plain  brick  edifice  was  constructed  along- 
side the  Univei'sity  opposite  Washington  Square.  The  basis  of  a  rare 
and  valuable  library  was  also  laid  by  the  purchase  in  1839  of  the  libran* 
of  Leander  Van  P^ss,  of  Germany,  editor  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
consisting  of  about  fifteen  thousand  distinct  works.  It  has  steadily  in- 
creased to  some  thirty-five  thousand  volumes,  in  1880,  with  nearly  the 
same  numl)er  of  choice  and  rare  pamphlets,  including  the  original  edi- 
tions of  the  reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others,  the  earliest  Bibles 
printed,  and  valuable  collections  of  church  history. 

A  society  was  incorporated  in  April,  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 

an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind.     Among  the  foremost  in 

this  enterprise  were  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Mitchill, 

who  had  been  so  zealous  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 

1831. 

and  Samuel  Wood,  Theodore  D wight,  and  Dr.  John  Dennison 
Russ.  The  first  attempt  at  instruction  ever  made  in  this  country  was 
in  18:32.  Dr.  liuss  invented  a  ])honetic  alphabet  of  raised  letters,  and 
taking  six  blind  children  into  his  household  demonstrated  the  practica- 
liility  of  the  experiment.    The  work  went  forward  slowly  but  with  marked 
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the  loss.  Merchants  and  fanners,  public  bodies  of  every  character,  scien- 
tific, religious,  and  charitable  institutions,  schools,  colleges,  tribunals  of 
justice,  and  the  legislative  councils,  united  in  tributes  of  respect.  The 
New  York  bar  passed  resolutions  offered  by  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  and 
seconded  by  the  eloquent  Gleorge  Griffin,  who  said :  "  It  is  a  bereaved 
world  that  mourns.  Nature  and  education  formed  Clinton  to  be  one  of 
the  master-spirits  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  Pericles  of  our 
commonwealth,  for  near  thirty  years  he  exercised,  without  stooping  to 
little  arts  of  popularity,  an  intellectual  dominion  in  his  native  State 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  illustrious  Athenian  —  a  dominion  as 
benignant  as  it  was  effectiva  He  was  the  supporter  of  every  charitable 
and  religious  institution  —  the  encourager  of  every  science  and  every  art ; 
he  zealously  promoted  every  object  calculated  to  meliorate  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  State^  and  labored  with  untiring  assiduity  to  irradiate  the 
general  mind  with  the  light  of  knowledge."^  Columbia  College  wore 
crape  for  thirty  days.  It  was  remembered  with  pride  that  Clinton  was 
the  first  student  admitted  to  the  college  under  the  new  order  of  things 
after  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  had  delivered  the  latest  address.  May  3, 
1827,  before  the  Alumni,  sketching  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  institution.' 

^  Geoige  Oriflfin,  eMnent  lawyer  and  author,  bom  1778,  died  May,  1860  (the  brother  of 
the  great  diyine,  Ber.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  president  of  WUIiams  CoUege  from  1821  to  1836), 
married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Zebolon  Butler,  who  commanded  the  defense  at  Wyoming  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre  in  1778.  His  son.  Rev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  bom  1804,  died  1830, 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  with  honors  in  1823,  and  was  subsequently  assistant  minis- 
ter of  Chirst's  Church  in  the  city. 

*  Goremor  Clinton,  in  the  admirable  discourse  to  which  reference  is  made,  expressed  his  per- 
fect contempt  of  unworthy  prejudices  against  foreigners,  yet  remarked  :  "  Since  the  college  has 
been  under  .professors  of  native  growth  it  has  experienced  its  present  fullness  of  prosperity. 
The  president  and  all  the  professors  of  the  college  are  now  indigenous  plants,  and  their  talents 
and  powers  of  instraction  are  felt  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  institution.  Never  did  it 
stand  on  higher  ground,  and  never  were  its  prospects  more  brilliant."  He  adverted  to  the 
means  of  education  in  successful  operation  in  the  State  as  follows  :  "  We  have  four  colleges, 
containing  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  students  ;  thirty- three  incorporated  academies, 
containing  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  students  ;  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  common  schools,  in  which  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
one  persons  are  receiving  instruction  ;  and  the  pupils  in  private  institutions,  it  is  computed, 
will  swell  this  number  to  at  least  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  From  the  apex  to  the 
.  base  of  this  glorious  pyramid  of  intellectual  improvement  we  perceive  the  intimacy  of  con- 
nection, an  identity  of  interest,  a  unanimity  of  action  and  reaction,  a  system  of  reciprocated 
benefits,  that  cannot  but  fill  us  with  joy,  and  make  us  proud  of  our  country.  The  national 
school  society  of  Great  Britain  educates  but  three  hundred  thousand  children  annually  ;  no 
State  or  country  can  vie  with  our  common  school  establishment."  De  Witt  Clinton  was 
bom  March  2,  1769,  died  February  11,  1828,  aged  fifty-nine.  He  was  twice  married  :  (1)  to 
Maria,  daoghter  of  Walter  Franklin,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  of  whom  is  the  eminent 
Hon.  G«oige  W.  Clinton  of  Buffalo  ;  (2)  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jones. 
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The  cause  of  common  school  education,  the  commercial,  agricultural, 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city  and  State,  and  the  political  su- 
premacy of  New  York  as  the  most  important  member  of  the  Union,  were 
all  identified  with  his  long  administration  of  affairs.  Even  the  small 
men,  and  those  who  had  thrown  stones,  contemplated  his  thirty  years' 
career  with  admiration :  as  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  George  Clinton, 
as  mayor  of  New  York  City,  ets  United  States  senator.  State  senator, 
canal  commissioner,  and  governor,  he  had  left  the  impress  of  his  intel- 
lectual ability  and  moral  greatness  on  all  the  leading  interests  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  State.  Few  names  more  illustrious  grace  the  his- 
tory of  any  age  or  country. 

The  lieutenant-governor,  Nathaniel  Pitcher,  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  executive,  and  Peter  R  Livingston  was  elected  president  of  the 
senate.  The  next  election  placed  Martin  Van  Buren  in  the  governor's 
chair,  and  Enos  T.  Throop  was  elected  lieutenant-governor.  Van  Buren 
was,  however,  soon  called  to  the  cabinet  of  President  Jackson. 

The  value  of  books  as  a  means  of  culture  had  long  been  recognized  in 
New  York.  Columbia  College  had  accumulated  a  fine  collection  of  choice 
works,  partly  by  judicious  purchases,  and  partly  through  donations.^  The 
New  York  Society  Library  was  the  rarest  and  richest  as  well  as  the  earliest 
loan  library  in  America.  It  contains,  in  1880,  about  seventy  thousand 
volumes,  comprising  a  great  number  out  of  prfnt,  and  not  to  be  found  in 
modern  or  antiquarian  bookstores.  From  its  inception  down  to  the  present 
time  this  library  has  been  the  resort,  pre-eminently,  of  the  families  of 
wealth  and  social  position,  and  its  founders  and  early  members  are  still 
represented  by  their  descendants.  The  New  York  Hospital  Library  was 
established  in  1796,  the  governors  appropriating  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
purchase  of  volumes,  and  the  medical  faculty  of  Columbia  College  con- 
tributed from  their  private  collections.  Among  the  additions  made  prior 
to  1830  was  the  botanical  library  of  Dr.  Hosack.  It  contains  about  ten 
thousand  volumes,  the  most  valuable  medical  library  of  its  size  in  the 
country.  We  have  seen  how  the  Mercantile  Library  and  the  Historical 
Society  Library  were  expanding.  In  1820  was  established  the  Appren- 
tices' Library,  by  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  for 
the  use  of  mechanics'  apprentices,  in  connection  with  a  school  for  the 
children  ol  unfortunate  mechanics.     In  1862  the  free  use  of  this  library 

1  The  largest  gifts  to  the  library  of  Columbia  College  have  been  the  law  libraries  of  WiUiam 
Samuel  Johnson,  third  president,  given  by  his  son,  and  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  the  gift  of 
liis  grandson,  Jolin  Jay.  The  most  imiwrtant  additions  by  purchase  have  been  the  libraries 
of  the  late  Nathaniel  F.  Moore  and  of  tlie  late  Ix)renzo  Da  Ponte  ;  the  former  consiiiting  for 
the  most  {>art  ot  elegant  and  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  the 
latter,  an  extensive  collection  of  the  older  Italian  literature. 
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was  extended  to  working- women.  Some  idea  of  its  practical  worth  may 
be  elicited  from  the  fact  of  its  having  increased  in  size  and  circulation, 
until  at  the  present  time  the  volumes  number  sixty  thousand,  and  the 
total  circulation  has  reached  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  Law  Institute  was  organized  in  1828,  with  Chancellor  Kent  its 
first  president  The  nucleus  of  a  law  library  was  immediately  formed 
by  the  purchase  of  the  private  collection  of  Robert  Tillotson.  Do- 
nations of  books  came  in  slowly,  but  the  library  became  a  success 
in  the  highest  and  broadest  sense,  and  now  furnishes  the  bench  and  bar 
with  resources  of  incalculable  value.  It  contains  some  twenty-four  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  public  law  library  in  the 
country.  The  American  Institute  originated  during  the  same  year,  its 
purpose  being  to  encourage  and  promote  industry  throughout  the  Union 
by  the  bestowal  of  rewards  and  other  benefits  on  persons  excelling  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures, 'and  the  arts.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1829,  and  the  first  annual  fair  wets  lield  in  the  new  Masonic  . 

1899* 

Hall  in  Broadway.     A  library  was  founded,  which  in  1850  num- 
bered six  thousand  five  hundred  volumes] — and  since  then  has  nearly 
doubled     It  is  strongest  in  the  divisions  of  science  and  the  arts. 

The  leading  voice  in  appropriating  the  income  of  the  immense  church 
property  of  the  Episcopalians  of  New  York  had  for  many  years  been 
that  of  Bishop  John  Henry  Hobart  His  diocese  extended  upwards  of 
three  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west.  A  broader  field  of  action,  and  a 
sway  of  public  sentiment  more  powerful,  have  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  man  clad  in  the  i-obes  and  bearing  the  symbols  of  the  prelacy.  With 
the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  his  will  was  law  ;  and  he  spoke,  acted,  and  bore 
himself  as  one  having  authority.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  bright, 
dear,  piercing  eye  and  a  smooth  face.  He  was  small  of  stature,  dignified 
and  courtly  ;  but  he  walked  upon  the  street  with  as  much  rapidity  as  if 
walking  for  a  wager.  He  was  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  his  generation, 
and  a  ready  writer  and  speaker,  natural,  earnest,  bold,  effective,  the  move- 
ments of  his  mind  being  as  rapid  as  those  of  his  limbs.  His  executive 
ability  was  unparalleled ;  and  he  extricated  the  church  from  many  diffi- 
coltiea.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  commanding,  and  his  voice,  although  not 
strong,  was  penetrating.  His  sermons  were  written  with  conciseness, 
point,  and  vigor,  and  his  utterance  was  quick  and  energetic.  There  was 
mtensity  in  all  his  mental  and  moral  characteristics  —  a  sort  of  elevated 
impetuosity  running  like  a  chain  of  fire  through  mind,  heart,  and  life. 

He  drew  about  him  a  host  of  friends,  and  was  alive  to  every  social 
^^Wfftesy.  He  was  often  in  general  society,  accompanied  usually  by  the 
two  young  clergymen  of  Trinity  Parish,  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  conse- 
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crated  bishop  in  1830,  and  William  Berrian,  rector  of  Trinity  from  1830 
to  1862 ;  ami  liu  was  on  tenns  of  cordial  intimacy  with  the  cleryy  of 
other  deuomi nations.  "  tienorally  he  had  some  controverey  on  hand,  and 
I  often  jested  with  him  on  liis  being  8uch  a  man  of  war  from  hi."  youth 
up,"  wrote  I>i-.  ilitthewB.  His  temperament  was,  however,  adapted  to  the 
times.  It  seems  a  little 
remarkable  that  the  great 
champion  of  Episcopacy 
in  New  York  should 
have  K*en  of  I*iintan  an- 
cestry, but  such  was  the 
fact.  K<lmund  Huliart. 
one  of  the  founders  of 
Hingham.Masaachusett.'f, 
came  from  Hingbani, 
England,  in  1633;  his 
second  son  was  an  emi- 
nent Puritan  divine,  who 
had  five  clerical  sons, 
preachers'among  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  also  two 
grandsons,  Sev.  Noah 
Hobart  and  the  distin- 
guished missionary.  Rev. 
David  Brainard.  Hon. 
John  Sloss  Hobart,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in 
former  pages,  was  the 
son  of  Eev.  Noah   Ho- 
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bart.  One  of  the  <;nindsuD8  of  the  eminent  Edmund  Hobart,  to  whom  an 
army  of  divines  and  scholars  trace  their  pedigree,  was  John  Hobart,  the 
grandfather  of  the  bishop. 

His  favorite  theme  was  the  proper  education  of  the  clergy.     He  pro- 
posed a  sclux>l  of  theology  in  New  York  as  curly  ns  1813,  the  genu  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  Keminaiy  in  Ninth  Avenue,  established  under  his 
immediate  auspices  in  1819,  in  which  he  was  an  active  'profesBor  of  pas- 
toral theology  and  pulpit  eloquence.    The  board  of  trustees  were  all  bish- 
opa  —  one  from  every  diocese  in  the  Union.    A  theological  li- 
biaiy  was  speedily  instituted ;  and  scholarships  to  furnish  education 
'Wnnious.    This  noble  institution  bas  ever  since  been  sending 
d  candidates  to  every  part  of  the  laud.    The  cause  of  Sun- 
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day  schools  and  of  missions,  charitiea  of  every  character,  the  circulation  of 
Bibles  and  of  tracts,  and  the  authorship  of  almost  immberless  important 
works,  engaged  in  turn  Bishop  Hobart's  attention  and  efforts.  His  valu- 
able life,  however,  came  to  a  sudden  termination  in  September,  1830,  in 
the  prime  of  his  intellectual  vigor,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

New  York  City  by  this  time  appeared  like  a  youth  much  overgrown 
for  his  years.  It  had  shot  up  with  a  rapidity  that  defied  calculation. 
Wealth  was  increasing  faster  than  sobriety  was  inclineci  to  measure. 
Swarming  multitudes  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  were  rendering  the 
community  in  a  certain  sense  unformed.  Keen-sighted,  far-seeing  men 
had  acted  upon  the  principle  that  no  good  citizen  should  be  without  the 
privilege  of  a  public  library ;  educational  and  charitable  institutions  were 
nmltiplying ;  hut  a  strong  desire  was  manifested  to  lift  intelligence  up- 
ward and  onward  by  creating  a  university  in  the  city  —  a  seat  of  learning 
on  a  broad  scale,  with  the  widest  range  of  liberal  education,  that  should 
benefit  the  nation  as  well  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  land. 
Among  the  merchants  who  aided  munificently  were  George  Griswold  and 
John  Delafield  ;  Albert  Gallatin  was  concerned  in  all  the  delibera- 
tions,  and  Morgan  Lewb  and  Edward  Livingston  brought  their 
well-matored  judgment  to  the  aid  of  the  scholars  and  clergj'men  enlisted 
in  the  enterprise.  The  University  was  virtually  established  in  1831; 
professors  were 
inaugurated  to 
fill  the  various 

chairs  in  1832 ; 

thecomer-stone 

of  a  fine  edifice 

onehundredand 

eighty  feet  long 

l^  one  hundred 

feet  wide,  ttoiA- 

ing  onWashing- 

ton  Square,  then 

quit6  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the 

city,  was  laid  in 

1833,  which  was 

■oon  completed, 

and  opened  in  1835.     It  was  a  Gothic  structure  of  white  freestone  modeled 

after  King's  College,  England,  and  waa  esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  pointed 

architectoze,  with  its  octangular  tiirrcts  rising  at  each  of  the  four  comers. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Matliews  was  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  the 
scholarly  i)astor  of  the  Garden  Street  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  tall,  of  fine 
presence,  elegant  address,  with  a  noble,  well-poised  head,  and  handsome, 
magnetic  features.  He  was  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men,  animated  and 
witty  in  convei-sution,  fond  of  story-telling,  and  eloquent  in  debate.  He 
was  an  autlior  as  well  as  a  preacher  and  instructor ;  and  Ids  two  daugh- 
ters, Joanna  and  Julia  Mtithews,  have  enriched  the  juvenile  literature  of 
America  with  sixty-five  entertaining  and  successful  volumes  of  the  high- 
est religious  and  moral  character.  His  increased  duties,  however,  led  to 
the  installation  of  a  colleague  in  the  church,  Rev.  Mancius  S.  Hutton  ; 
and  the  great  fire  of  1835  destroying  the  old  edifice,  a  new  and  elegant 
structure  was  erected  near  the  University,  and  opened  in  1837.  Washing- 
ton Square  —  the  old  Potter  s  Field  —  was  being  improved,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  quiet  and  fashionable  portions  of  the  city.  Among 
the  wealthy  merchants  who  built  handsome  residences  overlooking  this 
new  park  were  George  Griswold,  Thomas  Suffem,  Saul  Alley,  John 
Johnston,  James  Boorman,  and  William  C.  Rhinelander  —  who  recently 
died  leaving  upwards  of  fifty  millions.  The  street  bounding  Washington 
Square  on  the  east  was  called  Univereity  Place. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  contemplation  as  the  infant  uni- 
versity began  to  show  symptoms  of  life,  was  established  in  1836.  Twenty- 
eight  trustees  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  half  of  whom  were  clei^'^men, 
managed  its  aflraii*s  —  but  the  new  theological  school  was  open  to  ever}- 
denomination  of  Christians.  A  plain  brick  edifice  was  constructed  along- 
side the  University  opposite  Washington  Square.  The  Ijasis  of  a  taxk* 
and  valuable  library  was  also  laid  by  the  purchase  in  1839  of  the  librar}' 
of  Leander  Van  Ess,  of  Germany,  editor  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
consisting  of  about  fifteen  thousand  distinct  works.  It  has  steadily  in- 
creased to  some  thirty-five  thousand  volumes,  in  1880,  with  nearly  the 
same  number  of  choice  and  rare  pamphlets,  including  the  original  edi- 
tions of  the  reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others,  the  earliest  Bibles 
printed,  and  valuable  collections  of  church  history. 

A  society  was  incorporated  in  April,  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 

an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind.    Among  the  foremost  in 

4is  enterprise  were  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Mitcbill, 

who  had  been  so  zealous  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 

and  Samuel  Wood,  Theodore  Dw^ight,  and  Dr.  John  Dennison 

The  first  attempt  at  instruction  ever  made  in  this  country  was 

Dr.  Ru88  invented  a  phonetic  alpliabet  of  raised  letters,  and 

c  Uind  children  into  Iiis  houseliold  demonstrated  the  praetica- 

I  experiment    The  work  went  forward  slowly  but  with  marked 
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success.  In  1839  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice  wa^  erected,  through  legisla- 
tive and  private  donations,  in  Ninth  Avenue,  corner  of  Thirty-fourth 
Street 

The  population  of  New  York  City  at  this  epoch  was  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thousand.  But  stages  were  the  only  means  of  public  convey- 
ance from  one  point  to  another.  The  subject  of  railway  travel  was  in 
agitation ;  also  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  horse-railroads  for  the  streets 
of  cities.  The  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  from  the 
central  part  of  the  city  to  Harlem.  Two  years  later  the  road,  with  a 
single  track,  was  in  operation  as  far  as  Murray  Hill,  and  the  new  horse- 
cars  were  a  great  novelty  as  well  as  a  convenience. 

The  introduction  of  steam  as  a  moving  power  for  land-carriages  was 
painfully  slow.  A  steam-engine  built  by  George  Stephenson  at  his 
works  in  England  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1829  and  was 
exhibited  for  some  time  in  the  yard  of  Edward  Dunscomb  in  Water  Street, 
its  wheels  raised  above  the  ground  and  kept  I'unning  for  the  benefit  of 
the  curious.  C.  K  Detmold  received  that  year  a  premium  for  construct- 
ing a  horse  locomotive  able  to  carry  twelve  passengers  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour  —  the  horse  working  on  an  endless  chain  platform. 
Tlie  next  year  he  made  drawings  of  the  first  American  steam  locomotive, 
which,  buUt  in  New  York,  was  placed  on  a  South  Carolina  road  late  in 
the  summer  of  1830.  Peter  Cooper,  the  philanthropist,  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  excitement  created  by  the  progress  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  —  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  July  4,  1828  —  invented  and 
built  a  small  locomotive  in  Baltimore  to  demonstrate  to  the  stockholdei-s 
that  the  cars  could  be  drawn  around  short  curves.  It  was  placed  upon 
the  road  in  183i),  and  its  success  induced  the  half  bankrupt  and  quite 
disheartened  company  to  press  forward  with  the  work.  The  railroad  from 
Albany  to  Schenectady  was  commenced  the  same  year,  for  which  a  char- 
ter had  been  granted  in  1826  ;  the  trial  trip  was  made  in  18;j^.  Other 
railroads  were  undertaken  in  various  paits  of  the  country ;  but  it  was 
a  long  while  before  they  became  a  business  success. 

Washington  Irving  returned  from  his  travels  of  a  dozen  or  more  years 
in  foreign  lands  in  May,  1832.  New  York  welcomed  him  home  with 
pride  and  affection.  Honors  of  every  description  were  accorded 
him.  Enthusiasm  pervaded  all  classes.  No  author  had  ever 
been  ao  much  read  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  His  felicities  of  theme, 
thought,  and  expression,  together  with  his  irresistible  drollery,  fullness  of 
invention,  and  refined  humors,  gave  Ijim  a  place  in  the  public  heart  never 
to  be  superseded.    While  abroad,  his  genius  had  won  for  him  distin* 
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guished  consideration,  and  he  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
most  notable  and  worthy  of  all  countries.  For  two  years  he  was  secre- 
tary  of  the  American  legation  in  London,  and  received  one  of  the  fifty- 
guinea  gold  medals  provided  by  George  IV.  for  eminence  in  historical 
compositions.  Standing  once  more  among  his  kindred  and  countrymen, 
the  same  erect,  dignified,  healthful  figure  of  modest  proportions,  with  the 
same  thoughtful  air  varied  with  captivating  surprises  of  animation,  he 
unconsciously  charmed,  while  adoring  New  York  above  all  the  places 
he  had  seen  beyond  the  seas.  A  great  banquet  was  given  him  on  the 
30th,  at  the  City  Hotel  in  Broadway ;  three  hundred  gentlemen 
*  were  seated  at  the  tables.  Chancellor  Kent  presided,  and  James 
K.  Paulding  was  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  long-absent  traveler. 
Philip  Hone,  William  A.  Duer,  Professor  Renwick,  Thomas  L  Ogden,  and 
Samuel  Swartwout  were  the  vice-presidents  of  the  entertainment* 

The  summer  following  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  that  terrible 
scourge,  the  Asiatic  cholera.  Over  three  thousand  persons  died  in  New 
York  City  between  the  4th  of  July  and  the  1st  of  October.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  fearful  visitation  excited  universal  notice ;  and  not  least 
among  the  contributions  to  medical  literature  it  elicited  was  a  valuable 
paper  from  Dr.  John  W.  Francis.  In  the  autumn  President  Jackson 
was  re-elected  by  a  large  vote,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  became  vice- 
j)resident.  Again  New  York  furnished  a  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  person 
of  Edward  Livingston.  He  had  just  begun  to  feel  at  ease  in  his  sena- 
torial chair,  when  elevated  to  the  cabinet.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  at  their 
beautiful  seat  on  the  Hudson  —  Montgomery  Place,  inherited  from  his 
sister  —  saying:  "Here  am  I  in  the  second  place  in  the  United  States, 
some  say  the  first ;  in  the  place  filled  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe ; 
and  my  brother,  who  filled  it  before  any  of  them ;  in  the  place  fiUed  by 
Clay  at  so  great  a  sacrifice ;  in  the  very  easy-chair  of  Adams ;  in  the  office 
which  every  politician  looks  to  as  the  last  step  but  one  in  the  ladder 
of  his  ambition ;  in  the  very  cell  where  the  great  magician,  they  say, 
brewed  his  spells."  The  duty  of  doing  the  honors  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion having  devolved  upon  President  Jackson's  young  niece,  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingston, as  the  wife  of  the  premier,  was  sought  for  aid  and  assistance  on 
all  occasions.    And  she  was  abundantly  competent    Her  gifts  in  conver- 

^  Among  those  who  gave  this  dinner  were  Francis  B.  Catting,  Ogden  Uoffinan,  WilfiMI 
Grade,  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  James  0.  King,  Peter  Schemerhom,  Henry  Ogden,  JiM^ 
Morton,  Charles  F.  Grim,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  Cornelius  Low,  Richard  Ray,  Jii4iiMa 
Duer,  Thomas  R.  Mercein,  Charles  Kent,  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Thomas  W.  Ludloir,  CWrict 
King,  John  A.  King,  Charles  Graham,  General  Augustus  Fleming,  James  J.  Jonii^  AlnlisBi 
Schemerhom,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  David  E.  Colden,  W^ilUam  Bard,  Peter  O.  8tayYe«Bt» 
Beyerley  Robinson,  W.  B.  Lawrence,  and  Peter  Irving. 
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satioD,  her  distinction  of  maimers,  and  remarkable  beauty  are  MstoiicaL 
Their  house  in  Washington  bad  loug  since  become  the  resort  of  all  that 
was  notable  in  stateamansbip  and  letters  ;  and  national  hospitalities  were 
never  diapensed  with  more  el^ance. 

In  April,  1833,  Cora  Livingston,  the  beautiful  daughter  and  only  sur- 
viving child  of  Edward  Livingston,  was  married  to  Thomas  P.  Barton,  and 
immediately  after  the  ceremony  President  Jackson,  while  offering 
his  congratulation,  announced  that  Livingston  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  France,  and  that  bis  newly  wedded  sou-in-law  had  been  selected 
as  secretary  of  legation.    At  the  same  period 
Auguste  Davezac,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Livingston, 
was  Charg^  d'Afifaires  of  the  United  States  at  The 
Hague. 

The  iirat  election  of  a  mayor  of  Kew  York  by  [I 
the  votes  of  the  people,  in  conformity  with  a  re-  \ 
cent  amendment  of  the  State  constitution, 
occurred  in  1834.  The  candidates  were 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck  and  Cornelius  W.  Law- 
rence: Some  stirring  scenes  occurred,  but  the 
Democrats  were  successful,  and  Lawrence  was 
placed  in  the  mayor's  chair.  Governor  William  b>ibti«tMn.L.-r.iiM.) 
L  Marcy,  at  this  time  controlled  the  executive  department  of  the  Stat« 
government,  a  man  of  talents  of  the  highest  order,  of  great  decision  of 
character,'  and  of  acknowledged  honor  and  integrity.  The  Democratic 
party  was  well  organized,  had  the  full  benefit  of  Jackson's  popularity, 
and  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  his  patronage ;  while  its  favorite, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  was  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Presidency. 

In  June,  1635,  Edward  Livingston  and  his  family  returned  to  New 
Toit  from  France  —  in  the  Constitution,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Elliott  —  where  his  conduct  of  affairs  had  given  universal  satbfactioa 
Crowds  of  people  greeted  him  at  the  landing  and  followed  his  ^^^ 
carriage  to  the  house  of  his  brother  in  Greenwich  Street,  in 
front  of  which  they  remained,  calling  for  him  until  he  appeared  at  the 
door  and  made  a  short  speech,  A  request  came  presently  from  the 
cmnmon  council  of  the  city  for  him  to  hold  a  public  reception  in  the 
governor's  room  of  the  City  Hall ;  and  during  the  same  day  lie  received 
so  invitation  to  a  public  dinner  to  be  given  in  his  honor  at  the  City 
Hotel,  signed  by  Mayor  Ijiwrence,  Enos  T.  Throop,  Samuel  Jones, 
Thomas  J.  Oakley,  William  Lej^ett,  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  and  others,  wbirh  took  place  on  the  16th  of  July.  The  mayor 
{Resided,  and  among  the  toasts  was  — "  Edward  Livingston.    As  a  patriot 
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and  statesman  he  belongs  to  America;  as  a  jurist  and  philosopher,  to  the 
world."  1 

It  had  been  discovered  in  1834  that  New  York  City  contained  a  dis- 
orderiy  element  of  a  formidable  character,  and  in  April  of  that  year  the 
civil  authorities  were  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  call  for  military  aid  in 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  city.  The  municipal  election  gave  rise  to  a 
series  of  brawls  and  riots.  Three  months  afterwards  another  riot  was 
created  through  hostility  to  the  antislavery  movement.  The  meetings 
of  the  Abolitionists  were  attacked  and  broken  up,  and  the  mob  sacked 
the  dwellings  of  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan,  in  Rose  Street  Mayor  Law- 
rence called  out  the  National  Guard,  which  marched  and  countermarched 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall ;  word  suddenly  came  that  several  of  the 
churches  were  about  to  be  destroyed  by  the  rioters,  and  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  the  rescue.^  The  streets  were  filled  with  angry-looking  multi- 
tudes, and  near  the  Spring  Street  Church  a  barricade  of  caits,  barrels,  and 
ladders  chained  together  was  planted  across  the  way,  and  the  parsonage 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  had  already  been  attacked.     The  troops  were  assailed 

^  The  name  of  Edward  Livingston  had  become  illustrious  all  over  the  world  through  his 
great  scheme  of  philanthropy,  the  Livingston  Code,  which  was  no  sooner  published  in 
America  in  1 823  than  it  was  reprinted  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Germany.  (  fVeMmintUr 
Review  for  January,  1825 ;  Project  of  a  New  Penal  Code^  London,  1824  ;  Jeremy  BenUiams 
Works,  edited  by  Bowring,  XI.  37  ;  Remie Eiicydopidique,  torn.  X LI V.  214,215  ;  Cambridqe 
Essays,  1856,  p.  17.)  Victor  Hugo  wrote  to  the  author  "You  will  be  numbered  among  the 
men  of  this  age  who  have  deserved  most  and  best  of  mankind."  The  new  law-giver  received 
autograph  letters  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Sweden  on  the  subject  of  his 
work.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  sent  him  a  gold  medal,  with  a  eulogistic  inscription. 
The  government  of  Guatemala  translated  one  of  his  codes  —  that  of  Reform  and  Prison  Dis- 
cipline—  and  adopted  it  word  for  word  (Codigo  de  Refomui  y  Diadplina  de  Uu  PritUmes. 
Guatemala,  1834) ;  and  in  his  honor  gave  to  a  new  city  and  district  the  name  of  lavingBton. 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  the  world  wrote  to  him  in  terms  of  appreciative 
commendation.  When  Kossuth  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  by  the  bar  of  New  York 
City,  in  1852,  he  said  "that  America  had  a  great  authority  for  codification  —  Livingston  — 
one  of  the  three  or  four  American  names  best  known  and  most  respected  in  Europe.'* 

*-^  Cornelius  Van  Wyck  Lawrence  (bom  1791,  died  1861),  mayor  of  New  York  City,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  1832  to  1834,  president  of  the  Democratic  Electoral  College  in  1S86, 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  under  President  Polk,  and  for  twenty  years  president  of 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  descended  from  William  Lawrence  who  settled  on 
Ix>ng  Island  about  two  hundred  years  prior  to  this  period  (see  Vol.  I.  231),  and  married  Elixa- 
beth,  daughter  of  Richard  Smith,  the  patentee  of  Smithtown  —  the  lady  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried Sir  Philip  Carteret  Mayor  Lawrence  married  his  cousin,  Lydia  A.,  daughter  of  Judge 
Effingham  Lawrence,  and  widow  of  Edward  N.  I^wrence.  The  Lawrence  family  is  widely 
known  and  prominently  connected  throughout  the  country.  Walter  Bowne  (bom  1771, 
died  1846),  mayor  of  New  York  City  four  years  prior  to  the  election  of  Lawrence,  and  who 
represented  the  city  in  the  State  senate  three  successive  terms,  traced  his  ancestry  to  the  same 
source  in  the  maternal  line,  the  Lawrences  and  Bownes  having  intermarried  in  many  gen- 
erations. Mary,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Bowne,  became  the  wife  of  John  W.  Lawrence  (bora 
in  1800X  member  of  Congress  and  president  of  the  Seventh  Ward  Bank  in  New  York. 
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with  stones  and  every  offensive  missile,  but  with  admirable  coolness  they 
were  able  to  quell  the  disturbance  and  disperse  the  mob  without  firing 
a  shot  Scarcely  another  month  had  elapsed  ere  a  riot  occurred  among 
the  stone-cutters.  In  building  the  University,  the  contractors  purchased 
marble  at  Sing  Sing,  and  employed  the  State  prisoners,  for  economy's  sake, 
to  cut  and  hew  it  before  bringing  it  to  the  city.  Three  or  four  private 
dwellings  were  also  in  process  of  erection  from  the  Sing  Sing  marble. 
This  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  stone-cutters  banded  together,  held 
meetings,  and  paraded  the  streets  with  incendiary  placards,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  attack  several  houses.  The  troops  were  called  out,  and, 
after  dispersing  the  malcontents,  lay  under  arms  in  Washington  Square 
four  days  and  four  nights.  The  third,  or  "  Five  Points  Riot,"  occurred 
on  Sunday,  June  21, 1835.  It  was  an  Irish  brawL  A  raiment  of  ^^^ 
Irishmen  was  about  to  be  organized,  to  which  some  native  Ameri- 
cans took  exception.  Two  or  three  fights  began  in  different  quarters  of 
the  town,  one  in  Grand  Street,  another  in  Chatham,  and  a  third  in  PearL 
The  latter  was  between  two  Irishmen,  but  the  affray  soon  became  general 
and  serious.  Citizens  interfered  and  were  pelted  with  brick-bats.  Finally 
Mayor  Lawrence  appeared  on  the  scene  with  a  large  force  of  police,  and, 
having  arrested  the  principal  ringleaders,  dispersed  the  mob  for  the  time. 
On  Monday  the  riots  were  renewed  by  parties  of  Irish  and  Americans,  a 
public  house  in  the  Bowery  was  sacked,  and  several  prominent  citizens 
dangerously  injured.  The  mayor  and  police  again  came  to  the  rescue ; 
but  the  next  day  and  the  next  witnessed  a  repetition  of  outrages,  and 
finally  public  notice  was  given  that  there  would  be  no  meeting  of  the 
O'Connell  Guards  ;  and  peace  thereby  was  restored. 

A  terrible  calamity  befell  New  York  City  in  the  following  December. 
On  the  bitter  cold  night  of  the  16th,  as  the  tempestuous  winds 
were  howling  through  the  snow-clad  streets,  the  people  below 
City  Hall  were  suddenly  startled  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  Upon  looking  out 
they  saw  a  volume  of  lurid  light  streaming  into  the  sky  below  Wall 
Street  Firemen  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration,  but  water 
could  only  be  obtained  from  the  river,  and  that  presently  froze  in  the 
pipes  before  it  could  be  used.  The  brave  men  beat  their  hose  and  tried 
every  means  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ice  without  avail ;  it  was  the 
coldest  weather  known  for  many  years ;  finally  they  drew  their  "  machines  " 
out  of  the  way  and  boldly  tried  to  save  property.  Many  of  the  stores 
were  new,  with  iron  shutters  and  doors  and  copper  roofs,  and  in  burning 
presented  the  appearance  of  immense  iron  furnaces  in  full  blast.  The 
beat  at  times  melted  the  co})per  roofing,  and  the  liquid  ran  off  in  great 
diopa     The  gale  blew  towards  the  East   River.     Wall  after  wall  was 
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heard  tumbling  like  an  avalanche.  Fieiytonguea  of  flame  leaped  from  Toob 
and  windows  along  whole  streets,  and  seemed  to  be  making  angry  dashes 
at  each  other.  The  water  of  the  bay  looked  like  a  vast  sea  of  blood.  The 
bells  rang  for  a  while  and  then  ceased.  Both  sides  of  Pearl  Street  and 
Hanover  Square  were  at  the  same  instant  in  the  jaws  of  the  huogry  monster. 
Seventeen  blocks  were  consumed,  and  upwards  of  twenty  mJUions  of 
property  converted  into  smoke  and  ashes.  The  burnt  district  embraced 
some  thirteen  acres,  and  nearly  seven  hundred  buildings  were  swept  away, 
occupied  chiefly  by  New  York's  largest  shipping  and  wholesale  dry-goods 
merchants  and  grocers.  The  marble  exchange,  supposed  fire-proof,  in 
which  had  been  stored  books,  papers,  and  costly  goods,  disappeared  like  a 
dissolving-view ;  and  the  Garden  Street  Church,  in  the  midst  of  its  tombs, 
with  its  fine  organ,  and  immense  quantities  of  merchandise  placed  within 
and  about  it  for  safety,  was  quickly  a  shapeless  pile  of  ruins.  Mayor 
Lawrence  appeared  with  his  officers,  and  it  was  resolved  to  blow  up 
buildings.  But  there  was  a  want  of  powder ;  Charles  King  volunteered 
to  visit  the  navy-yard  for  a  supply,  and  returned  with  a  band  of  marines 
and  sailors.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  several  structures  were 
mined,  and  the  explosions  went  on  fearfully  but  successfully  until  the 
progress  of  the  fire  was  arrested. 

The  day  dawned  upon  a  wild  waste.  And,  to  add  to  the  distress,  every 
insurance  company  in  the  city  was  made  bankrupt  by  the  same  disaster. 
As  soon  as  the  first  excitement  had  subsided,  a  puUic  meeting  of 
the  citizens  was  convened  by  the  mayor  at  the  City  Hall,  and  reso- 
lutions, offered  by  James  G.  King,  to  unite  in  vigorous  exertions  to  repair 
the  loss,  were  unanimously  adopted.  On  motion  of  Dudley  Selden,  a 
committee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  was  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  origin  and  cause  of  the  fire  and  probable  extent  of  losses. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  CROTON  WATER. 

Kew  York  Suffbrino  for  Wat£R.  —  Introduction  of  Gas.  —  Th£  Croton  AQirxDircT. 
—  Murray  Hill  Reservoir.  —  Groton  River  flowing  into  the  City.  —  Celebra- 
tion of  the  oreat  Achievement.  —  Election  of  Mar-ein  Van  Buren  to  the 
Presidency.  —  Financial  Crisis  of  1887.  —  Failures.  —  Suspension  of  Specie 
Payments  by  all  the  Banks  in  America.  —  Influence  of  James  G.  Kino.  — 
England  sending  Gold  to  New  York.  —  The  Country  Relieved.  —  Banks  of 
1880.  —  Moneyed  Institutions.  —  Prisons.  — The  Tombs.  —  City  Correctional 
akd  Charitable  Institutions.  —  Penny  Journalism.  —  The  Great  Newspaper 
System.  —  Founding  of  the  Prominent  New  York  Journals.  —  The  Italian 
Opera.  —  Poets  of  1837.  —  Columbia  College  Anniversary.  —  Dedication  of  the 
University.  —  Invention  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph.  — Adoption  of  the  Morse 
System.  —  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Mouse.  —  Honors  of  the  World.  —  Great 
Political  Excitement  of  the  Decade.  —  Victory  of  the  Whigs. —The  Great 
Fire  of  1845  in  New  York  City. 

A  SENSE  of  the  perishing  condition  of  the  city  for  the  want  of  water 
took  possession  of  the  public  mind.  The  cool,  clear-headed,  undis- 
mayed business-men  of  New  York,  while  devising  means  for  rebuilding 
their  commercial  structures,  discussed  the  long-pending  measure  of  bring- 
ing water  from  the  adjacent  country  to  the  relief  of  the  island  metropolis. 
Fire  and  famine  are  usually  twin  companions.  In  the  late  deplorable 
destruction  of  property  the  fire  had  been  in  its  magnitude  the  direct 
result  of  a  water  famine. 

But  the  greatest  consternation  was  presently  awakened  in  view  of  the 
probable  financial  consequences  of  the  disaster.  One  firm  after  another 
failed.  It  was  a  winter  of  distress  —  not  a  propitious  moment  for  divert- 
ing a  few  millions,  more  or  less,  to  the  construction  of  aqueducts  ^^^ 
and  bridgea  At  the  same  time  prudence  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  procrastination.  The  public  health  as  well  as  safety  required  water. 
The  supply  had  never  been  equal  to  the  demand  —  which  was  increasing 
in  rapid  ratio.  The  population  had  reached  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand ;  and  the  great  human  tide  was  flowing  in  from  the  Old  World 
in  a  resistless  and  almost  overpowering  current.  From  the  brackish  wells 
and  the  old  Tea  Pump  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  Ma4hattaa  Water- 
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Works  in  Reade  Street  —  which  managed  to  distribute  very  poor  water, 
pumped  from  wells,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  city  in  hollow  logs  — 
the  citizens  had  always  been  restricted.  And  the  more  people  the  less 
water.     The  situation  had  become  absolutely  appalling. 

New  York  was  the  most  extravagant  city  in  the  known  world  as  far 
as  charity  was  concerned.  No  other  community  ever  had  been  so  taxed 
with  providing  for  the  destitute  ol  all  climes.  They  came  bankrupt  in 
character  as  well  as  finances,  wrecks  of  incapacity,  miseducation,  prodi- 
gality, and  crime  —  not  only  from  across  the  ocean  but  from  every  part 
of  our  own  continent.  The  metropolis  was  a  general  asylum  for  vagrants. 
The  brains  of  political  philosophers  were  vexed  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  provide  most  effectually  for  both  poverty  and  vice,  while  humanity 
never  faltered  in  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Gas  was  introduced  into  the  city  below  Canal  Street  in  1825,  meeting 
with  much  opposition.  Many  persons  were  afraid  to  have  it  in  or  near 
their  dwellings.  Explosions  were  predicted.  When  the  newspapers  sug- 
gested that  the  great  fire  originated  in  the  bursting  of  a  gas-pipe,  scoi-es 
of  men  were  ready  to  exclaim,  "  I  told  you  so ! "  Samuel  Leggett,  presi- 
dent of  the  old  Franklin  Bank,  originated  the  first  gas  company  in  New 
York  in  1823,  and  became  its  president.  He  introduced  gas  into  his 
own  handsome  private  residence  in  Franklin  Square,  and  opened  his 
doors  hospitably  to  the  public  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the 
new  source  of  light  and  comfort.^  He  also  about  the  same  time  attempted 
to  furnish  the  city  with  water  from  the  Bronx  River. 

The  various  schemes  agitated  for  supplying  the  city  with  wholesome 
water  would  form  an  interesting  chapter.  The  question  had  been  before 
the  people  more  or  less  for  several  decades.     Projects  for  boring  artesian 

1  Samuel  Leggett  was  a  man  of  enlarged  ideas  and  great  practical  benevolence.  He  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Leggett,  of  Westchester  County,  a  large  landholder,  driven  from  his  estate 
by  the  "  Cow  Boys"  in  the  Revolution,  who  came  to  the  city  on  the  return  of  peace  and  went 
into  a  lucrative  business,  purchasing  the  fine  house  subsequently  occupied  by  his  son,  and,  not 
being  ready  to  take  immediate  possession,  rented  it  to  Comfort  Sands  for  a  brief  period. 
Samuel  Leggett  and  his  brothers  succeeded  their  father  in  business,  and  were  among  the 
notable  New  York  merchants  of  the  early  portion  of  the  present  century.  WiUiam  Leggett 
was  of  the  same  family,  a  cousin  of  Samuel  Leggett ;  he  married,  in  182S,  Alroira,  daughter  of 
John  Waring,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  established  The  Critic,  a  weekly  literary 
ionmal,  which  at  the  end  of  six  months  was  united  with  the  New  York  Mtrrur,  to  which  he 
was  a  contributor.  In  1829  he  became  associated  with  William  CuUen  Bryant  in  the  Erenimg 
Pod;  and  in  1836  was  the  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  a  weekly  devoted  to  politics  and  Utera- 
tore.  William,  son  of  Samuel  Leggett,  married  a  daughter  of  Wager  Hull,  a  descendant  of 
Admiral  Sir  Wager  Hull  of  the  British  Navy,  and  bought  the  spacious  mansion  at  the  comer 
of  St  Mark's  Place  and  Second  Avenue  :  their  daughter,  Sarah  H.  liPggett,  has  founded  with 
admirable  success  a  Home  for  Working  Women  in  the  New  Yoric  of  to-day ;  she  has  alio 
flrtahliahed  the  Fifth  Avenue  Reading-Room. 
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wells,  for  cutting  an  open  cunal  to  the  Housatonic  River  in  Connecticut, 
and  for  obtaining  water  fi-oni  the  Passaic  Itiver  in  New  Jersey,  were 
amouy  those  which  had  claimed  attention  and  been  abandoned  The 
Cretan  River,  flowing  into  the  Hudson  near  the  old  Van  Cortlaudt  manor- 
house,  forty  miles  above  the  city,  seemed  the  most  promising  souice. 
Travursing  a  beautiful,  high,  rolling  rtgion  of  country,  known  as  the 
Croton  water-slied,  where  t«n  or  more  picturesque  natural  lakes  might  at 
any  time  be  brought  into  service,  it  offered  special  advantages.  Sur\-eys 
and  estimates  were  made  in  1834  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  popular  vote  in  1835  decided  upon  the  undertaking, 
although  a  very  strong  party  was  continually  harpiug  on  extravagance, 
and  declared  that  water  which  had  been  good  enough  for  their  ancestors 
would  sufBce  for  them.  The  fire  was  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
imperative  need  of  water  to  preserve  the  city  from  destruction,  and  the 
work  was  pushed  forward  in  spite  of  serious  obstacles. 

A  dam  was  thrown  across  the  Croton  River  creating  a  lake  five  miles 
long,  from  which  a  conduit  of  solid  masonry  was  constructed  to  the  city 
forty-five  miles  in  length.  In  its  course  it  encountered  su^  of  every 
description.  Sixteen  tunnels  in  rock  vary  in  length  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  At  Sing 
King  an  elliptical  arch  of  hewn  granite  is  eighty-eight  feet  span,  with  its 
key-stone  upwards  of  seventy  feet  from  the  waters  of  the  brook  beneath. 
In  Westchester  County  the  aqueduct  ciioses  tweuty-five  streams  from 
twelve  to  seventy  feet  below  the  line  of  ginde,  besides  numerous  brooks. 
At  Hiirlem  River  the  famous 
Hij;h  Bridge  was  erected  for 
iu  acL-ommudatiun,  a  niag- 
uificeut  structure  of  granite 
one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
with  fourteen  arches  each  of 
eighty  feet  span,  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  feet  above 
tide- water. 

About  four  miles  below 
High  Bridge,  in  what  is  now 
Central  Park,  was  located  a 
large  receiving  reservoir  at 
fir^  covering  thirty-oneacres 
—  although  another  was  soon  constructed  covering  one  hundred  and  five 
acres  —  from  which  the  water  was  conducted  to  a  <listributitig  reservoir  on 
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Murray  Hill.  Besides  these,  a  "  high  service  **  reservoir  near  High  Bridge 
was  found  necessary,  and  a  lofty  tower  was  built,  with  powerful  pumping 
machinery,  for  forcing  water  into  a  tank  at  the  top  of  the  tower  holding 
fifty-five  thousand  gallons,  to  supply  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
city.  The  iron  mains  laid  beneath  the  street  surface  to  carry  water 
to  the  buildings  are  about  four  hundred  miles  in  length  at  the  present 
writing. 

The  whole  decade,  until  1845,  was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct.  It  was  so  far  completed  in  1842  that  the  water  was 
admitted  to  the  city.  Prior  to  that  great  event  the  commissioners  and 
engineers  walked  through  its  entire  length  of  forty-five  miles.  It  is 
arched  above  and  below  so  as  to  form  an  ellipse  measuring  eight  and  one 
half  feet  perpendicularly  and  seven  and  one  half  feet  horizontally.  It 
slopes  about  thirteen  inches  to  the  mile,  and  has  a  capacity  of  carrying 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  million  gallons  of  water  per  day.  When  the 
water  was  introduced  a  voyage  was  made  from  Croton  Lake  to  the  city 
within  the  aqueduct,  by  four  persons,  on  the  Croton  Maid,  a  boat  fash- 
ioned for  the  purpose. 

The  achievement,  like  that  of  the  Erie  Canal,  was  destined  for  a  degree 
of  usefulness  wholly  beyond  the  most  extravagant  estimate.  Its  impor- 
tance in  a  hygienic  and  economic  view  was  rightly  foreseen  ;  in  insurance 
alone  it  caused  the  reduction  of  forty  cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars 
in  the  annual  rates.  Its  accomplishment,  by  a  single  city,  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  nine  millions,  in  a  period  of  unprecedented  commercial  embar- 
rassments, and  in  the  face  of  vast  natural  obstacles,  was  a  marvel  for  all 
future  generations ;  and  it  is  a  work  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the 
old  Boman  aqueducts.  Henceforward  there  would  seem  no  project  too 
bold  nor  enterprise  too  great  for  New  York  to  undertake. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1842,  the  Croton  Biver,  turned  into  its  new  and 
enduring  channel,  rushed  into  the  city.  The  event  was  celebrated  with 
an  imposing  military  and  civic  procession  seven  miles  in  length.  The 
gorgeous  display  in  point  of  magnitude  and  invention  eclipsed  both  its 
predecessors  —  the  great  Federal  pageant  of  1788,  and  that  of  the  canal 
celebration  in  1825.  While  parading  the  streets,  the  rejoicing  multitudes 
were  suddenly  greeted  with  the  opening  of  the  beautiful  fountains,  and 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  prevailed.  The  several  divisions  of  the  procession 
halted  at  the  City  Hall  Park,  where  Samuel  Stevens,  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Water  Commissions,  made  a  stirring  address,  consigning  the  cus- 
tody of  the  nearly  completed  works  to  John  L  Lawrence,  president  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct  Board  —  who  also  made  an  appropriate  speech.  By 
request  of  the  corporation  of  the  city,  Geoige  P.  Morris,  the  popular 
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song-writer  and  editor,  had  prepared  an  ode  for  the  occasion^  which  was 
sung  by  the  members  of  the  Sacred  Music  Society,  standing  before  the 
gushing  waters  of  the  Park  fountain.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
closing  lines :  — 

"Water  leaps  as  if  delighted, 
While  her  conquered  foes  retire ! 
Pale  contagion  flies  affrighted 
With  the  baffled  demon  Fire  ! 
Water  shouts  a  glad  hosanna ! 
Bubbles  up  the  earth  to  bless  ! 
Cheers  it  like  the  precious  manna 
In  the  barren  Mrildemess. 

"Round  the  aqueducts  of  story, 
As  the  mists  of  Lethe  throng, 
Croton's  waves,  in  all  their  glory, 
Troop  in  melody  along. 
Ever  sparkling,  bright,  and  single 
Will  this  rock-ribbed  stream  appear, 
When  posterity  shall  mingle 
Like  the  gathered  waters  here." 

While  the  aqueduct  was  progi-essing,  with  all  the  petty  annoyances 
connected  with  the  details  of  such  an  enterprise,  affairs  throughout  the 
nation  reached  a  feverish   crisis.     Martin  Van  Buren,  who  had 

1SS7 

in  New  York  reduced  the  management  of  his  party  to  a  "science 
aystematizing  it  until  it  was  the  most  perfect  organization  ever  known 
in  this  country,  was  inaugurated,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  financial  disaster  was  the 
gFEUid  l^;acy  of  the  preceding  administration.  Wlien  the  public 
money  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
WB8  deposited  in  the  local  banks,  it  became  easy  to  obtain  loans.  Specu- 
lation extended  to  every  branch  of  trade,  and  especially  to  Western  lands. 
New  cities  were  founded  in  the  wilderness,  and  fabulous  prices  charged 
for  building-lots.  Hardly  a  man  could  be  found  who  had  not  his  pet 
project  for  realizing  a  fortune.  Foreign  goods  at  the  same  time  were  im- 
ported heavily.  To  pay  for  these,  gold  and  silver  were  sent  abroad  in 
laige  quantities.  Just  before  the  close  of  his  second  term,  Jackson  issued 
the  fJEunous  "  specie  circular,"  requiring  payments  for  the  public  lands  to 
be  made  in  hard  money,  which  swept  the  gold  and  silver  into  the  Treas- 
ury.    Bitter  fruits  were  to  be  harvested. 

Business  men  could  not  pay  their  debts.  Consternation  seized  all 
classes.     The  storm  burst  with  terrific  fury  in  New  York.     During  the 
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first  three  weeks  in  April  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  stopped  payment 
The  losses  exceeded  one  hundred  millions.     Property  of  all  kinds  declined 

in  value.     From  New  York  the  panic  extended  to  the  remotest 

quarters  of  the  Unioa  The  failures  in  New  Orleans  reached 
twenty-seven  millions  in  two  days.  Eight  of  the  States  in  part  or  wholly 
failed.  Even  the  national  government  could  not  pay  its  debts.  Univer- 
sal bankruptcy  seemed  impending.  The  seasons  had  been  unfavorable 
to  agriculture,  and  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat,  for  home 
consumption,  were  imported  fi*om  Europe  into  New  York  during  the 
early  spring.^  The  question  of  payment  was  discussed  with  alarm.  A 
general  run  was  made  upon  the  banks.  The  State  of  New  York,  for  a 
loan  not  exceeding  half  a  million,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  publicly  adver- 
tised, received  not  a  bid.     The  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  declining 

any  further  extension  of    credit  reacted  with  great  intensity. 

After  deliberate  consultation  among  the  officers  and  directors, 
all  the  banks  in  New  York  suspended  specie  payments  on  the  10th  of 
May. 

James  G.  King,  of  the  great  banking-house  of  Prime,  Ward,  &  King, 
a  leading  member  and  afterwards  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  one  of  the  sagacious  few  whose  voice,  countenance,  and  counsel  were 
cheerful  and  hopeful  He  perceived  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the 
danger ;  but  he  believed  that  mutual  aid  and  confidence  would  mitigate, 
and  perhaps  control  the  evil,  and  his  example  of  calm  self-possession 
inspired  others  with  courage.  The  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city 
meeting  the  same  day  at  the  Exchange,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  numer- 
ously signed  by  leading  men  of  all  pursuits  and  parties,  he  addressed 
them,  offering  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  paper  notes  of  the  difTerent 

1  Flour,  during  the  winter  of  1836  and  1837,  was  twelve  and  fifteen  dollars  a  barrel,  and  tbe 
poor  people  suffered  severely.  It  was  rumored  that  a  few  of  the  larger  flour  and  grain  dealers 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  scarcity  to  buy  up  all  the  flour  in  the  city.  The  old  war-cry  of 
'*the  poor  against  the  rich  "  was  raised,  which  finally  terminated  in  a  riot  On  the  lOtb  of 
February,  a  placard,  headed,  "Bread!  Meat!  Rent!  Fuel!  —  their  prices  most  cooie 
down  ! "  appeared  in  conspicuous  places  calling  for  a  meeting  in  the  Park.  Six  thouaand  or 
more  gathered  —  a  motley  crowd  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  foreigners  —  and  demagoigaet 
harangued  them  until  they  were  fitted  for  almost  any  work  of  spoliation.  The  popolar  fury 
was  chiefly  directed  against  Eli  Hart,  a  great  flour-merchant,  who,  it  was  said,  bad  fifty-three 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  in  his  store.  The  mob  assaulted  the  building,  and  in  the  end  carried 
it  by  storm,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Lawrence  and  a  large  police  foroe  ;  the  rioters 
threw  barrels  of  flour  by  fifties  and  by  hundreds  from  the  windows,  together  with  a^ks  ol 
wheat  amounting  to  over  one  thousand  bushels  —  untU  the  street,  according  to  a  writer 
of  the  day,  "was  knee-deep  in  flour  and  wheat."  Several  other  stores  were  attacked,  bat 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  citizens  and  the  police  the  mob  waa  dispersed  as  night 
approached.  Some  forty  of  the  rioters  were  captured,  tried,  and  sent  to  the  State  prison :  tiie 
ringleaders,  however,  escaped. 
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banks  should  pass  current  as  usual  until  such  time  as  the  resmnption  of 
specie  payments  might  be  found  practicable.  Nathaniel  Prime  seconded 
the  resolutions  —  which  were  put  separately,  and  each  unanimously 
adopted.  The  sanction  thus  given  by  the  leading  business  men  to  the 
step  taken  by  the  banks  produced  a  salutary  efifect.  The  community 
breathed  more  freely,  and  trade  revived. 

During  the  summer  efforts  were  made  to  return  to  specie  payments. 
But  disasters  thickened.  Three  of  the  largest  London  houses  interested 
in  American  trade  failed ;  and  the  return  of  a  large  amount  of  sterling 
bills  drawn  on  those  houses  added  to  the  general  dismay. 

At  this  juncture  James  G.  King  sailed  for  England.  He  was  warmly 
received  and  eagerly  consulted  by  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  London. 
While  discussing  measures  proper  to  be  taken  in  the  terrible  q^^|^ 
crisis,  he  startled  the  bank-parlor  by  suggesting  that  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  great  capitalists,  instead  of  continuing  to  embarrass 
American  merchants  by  discrediting  paper  connected  with  the  American 
trade,  should  at  once  send  over  to  New  York  several  million  dollars  in 
coin.  He  declared  that  such  a  supply  would  determine  the  New  York 
banks  upon  their  future  course.  After  some  hesitation  the  Bank  of 
England  consented.  A  consignment  of  one  million  pounds  sterling  in 
gold  was  shipped  to  New  York  in  March,  1838,  on  the  sole  responsibility 
of  Prime,  Ward,  &  King,  and  the  guaranty  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Co. 
Curtis,  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  wrote  to  King,  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  first  shipment  of  eighty  thousand  sovereigns :  "  The  object  of 
the  bank  in  the  operation  is  not  one  of  profit  —  the  whole  transaction  is 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  its  operations.  I  deem  it  inexpedient  to  fix 
any  precise  period  within  which  the  returns  should  be  made.  Having 
shown  your  house  so  much  confidence  in  intrusting  the  management  of 
this  great  concern  in  its  hands,  it  would  but  ill  agree  with  that  confi- 
dence if  1  were  to  prescribe  limits,  which  might,  in  many  ways,  act  most 
inconveniently,  and  deprive  the  bank  of  the  advantage  of  your  judgment 
and  experience."  King  hastened  home,  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  a 
passenger  bearing  the  second  shipment  of  gold.  The  New  York  banks 
had  already  determined  to  resume  specie  payments  within  a  year  from 
the  day  of  suspension  —  on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  coming  May  —  and 
Samuel  Ward,  the  partner  of  King,  had  been  active  in  organizing  a  public 
meeting  which  again  pledged  the  whole  business  community  to  stand  by 
the  banks.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  several  of  the  States  formally 
declared  resumption  impolitic  and  unsafe  for  some  time  to  come ;  and  the 
banks  of  Pennsylvania  absolutely  refused  to  come  into  the  measure.  But 
the  reign  of  irredeemable  paper  terminated,  and  the  city  of  New  York, 
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which  had  been  compelled  to  lead  the  wny  in  suspension,  now  bad  the 
great  honor  and  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  leading  the  way  in  resump- 
tion, and  of  smoothing  the  way  for  others.  As  the  coin  arrived  it  was 
sold  on  easy  terms  to  the  various  banks  in  the  city ;  also  in  Boston  and 
Pennsylvania.  A  reaction  took  place,  depression  vanished,  and  misfor- 
tunes were  retrieved.'  The  Bank  of  England's  treasure  was  managed 
with  skill  and  fidelity  by  the  house  in  which  such  signal  confidence  was 
reposed,  and  the  transaction  was  closed  without  loss  and  with  great 
promptitude. 

James  Q.  King,  who,  by  taking  the  initiative  in  this  important  measure, 

rendered  a  sen-ice 
of  vast  moment,  not 
only  to  his  native 
city  and  State,  but 
to  the  whole  coun- 
try, was  the  third 
SOD  of  the  states- 
man, Rufus  King, 
and  the  grandson 
of  John  Alsop.  He 
was  forty-six  years 
of  age,  of  distin- 
guished personal 
appearance  and  ac- 
complished scholar- 
ship, affable  and  en- 
gaging in  manners, 
and  of  exceptional 
integrity,  executive 
ability,  and  worldly 
wisdom.  He  was, 
indeed,  an  odmi- 
mble  representative  of  the  old-sclioul  merchant  and  banker  —  s  class 
of  men  who  have  contributed  with  i>rincely  generosity  to  the  rise 
of  the  metropolis,  and  who  are  still  covering  continents  with  niilroads 
and  oceans  with  steamships.  He  studied  law  in  his  youth,  but  finally 
turned  his  attention  to  commerce.  From  1818  to  1824  he  resided  in 
Liverpool,  doing  a  large  business  in  partnership  with  his  brother-iD-Uw, 
Archibald  Gracie.  He  returned  to  New  York  through  an  invitatioD  to 
become  a  partner  in  the  banking-house  with  which  he  was  henceforwaid 

>  BunCi  Lira  o/  Jmrritan  Merdkanlt. 
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connected,  and  which  subsequently  was  reconstructed  under  the  name  of 
James  G.  King  &  Sons.^ 

In  relation  to  banks  and  banking  institutions  in  the  metropolis  a  few 
facts  MriU  best  illustrate  their  steady  growth.  In  1800  two  incorporated 
banks  only  were  in  operation.  In  1812  the  number  had  multiplied  into 
eight,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  some  ten  and  one  half  millions.  No 
new  banks  were  chartered  until  some  time  after  the  war  had  ceased.  But 
in  1840  thirty  banks  existed  in  the  city,  of  which  six  were  banking  asso- 
ciations formed  under  the  general  banking  law.^  The  grand  total  of  capital 
employed  was  a  little  less  than  twenty-nine  and  one  half  millions.  In  1880, 
notwithstanding  all  the  vicissitudes  of  banking  enterprise,  the  number  of 
national,  State,  and  savings  banks  located  in  the  city  are  upwards  of 
one  hundred,  independent  of  the  private  banking-houses,  Loan  and  Trust, 
and  Safe  Deposit  companies.  The  rise  of  insurance  companies  has  been 
no  less  rapid.  Prior  to  1820  there  were  but  twelve,  inclusive  of  fire  and 
marine,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.     In  1840  New  York  alone  sus- 

1  James  Gore  King,  third  son  of  Rufus  and  Mary  Alsop  King  (bom  in  New  York  City, 
May  8,  1791,  died  1853),  married  Sarah  Rogers,  daughter  of  Archibald  Gracie,  in  1813.  Chil- 
dren :  1.  Caroline,  married  Denning  Duer  ;  2.  Harriet,  married  Dr.  Geoige  Wilkes  ;  3.  James 
Gore  King,  Jr.,  judge  of  the'  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  married  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Governor  John  A.  King ;  4.  Archibald  Gracie  King,  president  of  Institution 
for  Sayings  of  Merchants'  Clerks,  married  Elizabeth  D.,  daughter  of  W^illiam  A.  Duer,  pres- 
ident of  Columbia  College  ;  5.  Mary,  married  Edgar  Richards ;  6.  Frederica,  married  J.  C. 
Bancroft  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Grant,  Minister  to  Germany, 
and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  ;  7.  Edward  King,  president  of  Union  Trust  Company, 
married  Isabella  Ramsey  Cochrane,  niece  of  Dean  Ramsey  of  Edinburgh  ;  8.  Fanny,  married 
James  L.  McLane,  of  Baltimore.  —  Family  Archives 

The  wife  of  the  eminent  merchant,  Archibald  Gracie,  was  Elsther,  daughter  of  Moses  and 
Hannah  Fitch  Rogers.  (See  pp.  521,  522.)  Her  mother,  Hannah  Fitch,  was  the  daughter  of 
GoTemor  Thomas  Fitch  of  (Connecticut.  The  great-grandfather  of  Governor  Fitch  (Thomas, 
son  of  William  Fitch,  member  of  the  British  Parliament)  came  to  Boston  from  England  in 
1637,  removing  to  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  1651,  where  the  family  lias  ever  since  been  one 
of  wealth  and  high  position.  Moses  Rogers,  elder  brother  of  Mrs.  Gracie,  married  Sarah, 
dan^ter  of  Bexgamin  Woolsey  (see  p.  522).  Their  children  were  :  1.  Sarah  E.  Rogers,  mar- 
ried Hon.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins  ;  2.  Benjamin  Woolsey  Rogers,  married  Susan,  daughter  of 
William  Bayard,  whose  son,  Benjamin  Woolsey  Rogers,  married  Helena,  daughter  of  Richard 
K.  Hoffman,  M.  D.  ;  3.  Archibald  Rogers,  married  Anna,  (laught4>r  of  Judge  Nathaniel  Pen- 
dleton ;  4.  Julia  A.  Rogers,  married  Francis  Bayard  Winthrop.  —  Hnldane. 

*  The  Banking  Associations  in  1840  were  as  follows  :  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (Philadelphia),  George  Griswold  and  Richard  Alsop  associates  ;  North  American 
Trust  and  Banking  Company,  Joseph  D.  Beers  president  ;  Mechanics'  Banking  Associa- 
tion, E.  D.  Comstock  president ;  American  Exchange  Bank,  David  I^eavitt  president ; 
Bank  of  Commerce,  John  A.  Stevens  president ;  New  York  Ranking  Company,  John  Dela- 
field  president.  The  combined  capital  of  the  five,  independent  of  the  United  States  Agency, 
was  nine  millions.  In  1840  four  savings-banks  only  were  in  o|XTation.  (  WUliama^s  Annual 
RtqitUrfor  JS40.)  The  first,  as  heretofore  recorded,  was  foundtni  in  1819.  In  1880  twenty- 
four  are  in  siicceasful  operation.    (Appletons  Dictionary  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  for  1880,) 
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tained  forty-four.  In  1876  ninety-four  fire-insurance  companies  were 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  with  a  capital  of  eighty- 
five  millions ;  and  in  addition  to  these  were  ten  marine  and  twenty  life- 
insurance  companies.  The  total  cash  capital  of  moneyed  institutions  in 
the  city  at  present  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  million  dollars. 

Prisons  seemed  to  be  as  essential  as  banks  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  city.  Indolence  and  pauperism  produced  ofifenders  against  the  laws 
faster  than  edifices  could  be  constructed  for  their  discipline  and  punish- 
ment. Of  convicts,  seventy  per  cent  were  foreigners  ;  of  police  arrests, 
for  all  manner  of  offenses,  seventy-five  per  cent  were  vagrants  from  other 
places  and  countries.  As  early  as  1796  the  legislature  provided  for  two 
state-prisons,  one  to  be  erected  in  Albany  and  the  other  in  New  York 
City.  The  commissioners  in  charge  of  building  Newgate,  on  the  Hudson, 
in  what  was  then  Greenwich  village,  were  John  Watts,  General  Matthew 
Clarkson,  Isaac  Stoutenburgh,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  John  Murray.  It  was 
opened  in  1797,  but  it  soon  became  too  crowded,  and  in  1816  the  Auburn 
state-prison,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  was  projected ;  during  the  same  year 
a  penitentiary  for  persons  convicted  of  minor  offenses  was  built  on  the 
East  River  shore  at  Bellevue,  near  the  almshouse ;  in  1826  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  was  built,  and  the  three  buildings  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall. 
About  the  same  time  Newgate  was  sold  and  the  site  for  a  state-prison 
selected  at  Sing  Sing,  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in 
working  the  extensive  quarries  of  marble  in  that  vicinity.  This  was 
completed  in  1828.  The  city-prisons,  for  the  safe-keeping  of  offenders 
awaiting  trial,  becoming  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the  Halls  of  Justice, 
better  known  as  The  Tombs,  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Collect, 
or  Fresh-Water  Pond  —  illustrated  on  a  former  page.  It  was  completed 
in  1838,  covering  a  whole  block  ;  and  it  is  probably  the  purest  specimen 
of  Egyptian  architecture  to  be  found  outside  of  Egypt  itself.*  If  it  was 
not  so  unfortunately  located  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  build- 
ings in  the  city ;  but  its  really  grand  proportions  are  dwarfed  almost  into 
insi<]n"fi<^'ance.  It  stands  in  a  hollow,  so  low  that  the  top  of  its  massive 
walls  scarcely  rises  above  the  level  of  Broadway,  only  some  one  hundred 
yards  distant  from  its  western  facade.  The  granite  was  brought  from 
Maine,  with  the  exception  of  the  stone  of  the  old  Bridewell,  demolished 
about  that  time.  Internally,  The  Tombs  is  rather  a  series  of  buildings 
than  a  single  structure.  There  is  now  a  city  prison  connected  with  each 
police  court  —  seven  or  more  in  all  The  only  one,  excepting  The  Tombs, 
havin<^  any  architectural  pretensions  is  the  Jefferson  Market  lYison,  a 
unique  and  handsome  structure  of  irregular  shape,  in  Italian  Gothic 
style,  situated  on  Sixth  Avenue,  comer  of  Tenth  Street, 
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A  group  of  tiiree  beautiful  and  picturesque  islands  ia  the  East  River, 
flloD^ide  the  city,  are  now  occupied  with  the  penal  and  charitable  iusti- 
tutiona  for  whidi  New  York  is  famous.  To  trace  the  history  of  their 
growth  and  development  would  require  a  volume  by  itself.  Blackwell's 
Island,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  was  purchased  by  the  city  in 
1828,  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  A  heavy  granite  sea-wall,  and  various 
edifices  turreted  and  battlemented  in  the  old  feudal  style,  were  in  due 
course  of  time  constructed  of  stone  quarried  on  the  island  by  the  convicts. 
Gardens  and  attractive  grounds  were  laid  out  and  cultivated,  and  trees 
planted.  There  are  now  upon  the  island  a  penitentiary,  with  inmates 
averaging  about  twelve  hundred,  au  almshouse,  a  correctional  workhouse, 
a  large  charity  hospital  with  accommodations  for  eight  hundred,  a  small- 
pox hospital,  a  blind  asylum,  a  spacious  lunatic  asylum,  aod  hospitals 

fo6  paralytics,  ■  -    -.:-__     .        .— - 

epileptics,  in- 
curables, and 
the  convales- 
cent, inhabit- 
ed constantly 
by  some  seven 
thousand  per- 
sons, all  under  J 
the  chai^  of  - 
the  Commis- 
sionersof  Pub-' 
lie     Charities  Th^Tombt 

and  Corrections.  Ward's  Island  is  nearly  circular,  and  iu  parts  iinely 
wooded  Several  of  its  hospitals  and  asylums  are  large  and  handsome 
structures.  The  Emigrants'  Hospital  receives  the  sick  and  destitute  aliens 
from  the  Old  World,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration, 
created  in  1847.  Randall's  Island,  of  one  hundred  acres,  is  the  site  of 
the  House  of  Refuge,  an  imposing  edifice,  with  mosque-like  turrets, 
erected  in  1854  (the  first  institution  of  the  kind  ever  organized) ;  and  of 
the  nursery,  children's  haipitals,  asylum  and  school  for  idiots,  and  other 
charities  provided  by  the  city  for  destitute  children.  The  Society  for 
reforming  Juvenile  Delinquents,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pauperism,  established  the  pioneer  House  of  Refuge  in 
Madison  Square,  with  six  boy.s  and  three  girls,  in  1825.  When  the  old 
arsenal  was  burned,  in  1839,  the  institution  was  transferred  to  one  of  the 
hospital  buildings  on  the  East  River,  where  it  remained  fift«en  yeais — 
nntil  the  new  edifice  on  Randall's  Island  was  completed. 
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The*  decade  of  which  this  chapter  treats  was  marked  by  the  foundation 
of  the  great  newspaper  system,  which  has  become  an  engine  of  thought 
more  powerful  than  book-making.  Newspapers  had  long  been  the  most 
appreciated  of  all  human  pixnluctions.  But  they  were  not  numerous, 
and  their  circulation  was  limited.  The  New  York  Sun,  projected  by  Ben- 
jamin H.  Day  in  September,  1833,  was  the  first  successful  penny  paper 
in  the  world.  Horace  Greeley,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Horatio  David 
Shepard  and  Francis  V.  Story,  issued  a  little  penny  sheet  in  January  of 
the  same  year,  which  survived  exactly  three  weeks.  The  Sun  was  mr.de 
up  of  twelve  columns,  each  ten  inches  long ;  it  had  no  editorials,  it  ^•ave 
no  opinions,  commercial  reviews,  financial  reports,  or  stock  sales,  and  it 
made  no  promises.  But  it  helped  to  make  newspaper  readers ;  and  when 
two  years  old  boasted  a  circulation  of  eight  thousand.  One  cent  continued 
to  be  its  price  for  thirty  years.  The  penny  press  dates  from  the  advent  of 
the  Sun  in  1833,  since  when  upwards  of  one  hundred  one  and  two  cent 
journals  have  been  started  in  New  York  City — although  many  of  them 
had  but  a  brief  existence.  The  New  York  Herald  was  founded  in  1835, 
by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who  had  been  in  the  city  since  1822,  engaged 
on  various  papers.  He  made  the  science  of  journalism  a  study.  His 
new  sheet  was  independent  of  party,  and  conducted  in  a  manner  so  origi- 
nal and  unexpected  that  the  public  seized  it  with  avidity.  In  1836  he 
raised  the  price  to  two  cents.  There  were  seven  large  morning  papers  at 
this  epoch  called  "  sixpenny  sheets,"  and  four  evening  papers  of  the  same 
character  and  price.  Yet  Bennett  prophesied,  after  carefully  computing 
his  accounts,  "  I  shall  be  enabled  to  carry  into  effect  prodigious  improve- 
ments, and  to  make  the  Herald  the  greatest,  the  best,  and  the  most  profit- 
able paper  that  ever  appeared  in  this  country/*  Gerard  Hallock,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  wrote  of  the  penny  papers  about 
the  same  time,  "  The  number  of  newspaper  readers  is  probably  doubled 
by  their  influence,  and  they  circulate  as  pioneers  among  those  classes  who 
have  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  general  intelligence." 

The  Journal  of  Comm^ce,  founded  in  1827  under  the  auspices  of 
Arthur  Tappan,  was  the  ''blanket  sheet"  of  the  period  chiefly  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  —  as  far  as  obtaining  fresh  news 
was  concerned.  It  was  purchased  in  1828  by  David  Hale  and  Grerard 
Hallock.  Hale  was  the  son  of  a  Clonnecticut  divine,  a  tall,  slim,  brusque, 
vigorous  man  of  thiity-aix,  who  managed  the  business  and  commercial 

e  with  persistent  industry  and  eneigy.    Hallock 

Uvine;  an  accomplished  linguist  and  gen- 

idited  and  guided  the  general  poliqr  oi 

I  a  year  the  £unoQ8  news-schooneni 
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to  cruise  at  sea  and  intercept  European  vessels  for  the  latest  intelligence. 
The  Courier  and  Enquirer  immediately  hired  vessels  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  the  races  of  these  squadrons  down  the  bay  were  exciting  in  the 
extreme.  In  1833  Hale  and  Hallctok  established  a  horse-express  to 
Philadelphia,  and,  not  to  be  outdone,  the  other  papers  instituted  an  oppo- 
sition express.  An  interview  at  a  later  day  between  Hale  and  Bennett 
was  the  origin  of  the  Associated  Press,  founded  in  1849,  of  which  the 
amiable  and  self-poised  Gerard  Hallock  was  the  president  for  many  years.^ 
The  New  York  Express  was  ushered  into  existence  in  1836,  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  James  Brooks,  assisted  by  his  brother,  Erastus  Brooks. 
The  first  number  of  the  New  York  Tribune  was  issued  by  Horace  Greeley 
in  1841.  He  had  been  in  New  York  ten  years,  and  for  some  time  had 
edited  the  New  Yorker  ;  also  the  Log  Cabin,  a  campaign  journal,  both  of 
which  were  merged  into  the  Tribune,  with  which  his  name  henceforward 
was  completely  identified.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  who  in  1851  founded  the 
New  York  Tivies,  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Tribune  at,  ten  dollars  a 
week,  and  gained  extraordinary  distinction  as  a  reporter ;  he  was  subse- 
quently on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  The  New  York 
World  was  of  a  later  date,  making  its  first  appearance  in  June,  1860 ;  and 
in  July,  1861,  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  was  merged  into  this  new  journal 
There  were  no  Sunday  papers  in  New  York  prior  to  1825.  The  commu- 
nity was  startled  when  the  Sunday  Courier  appeared  one  bright  Sabbath 
morning.  Public  sentiment  rebelled  against  the  innovation,  and  only  three 
or  four  Sunday  papers  were  attempted  during  the  following  ten  years. 
Even  the  Journal  of  Commerce  would  permit  no  work  done  in  the  estab- 
lishment between  twelve  o'clock  Saturday  night  and  twelve  o'clock  Sun- 
day night  The  religious  press  of  New  York  dates  from  1820,  when  the 
New  York  Observer  was  founded  by  Sidney  E.  Morse,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  Richard  C.  Morse,  sons  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  geog- 
rapher. They  were  brothers  of  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  of  artistic 
and  tel^raphic  fame.  But  few  journals  under  this  head  proved  success- 
ful prior  to  1840.  The  Christian  Intelligencer,  the  organ  of  the  influential 
and  wealthy  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  projected  in  1830,  and  ever  since 
holding  a  high  place  among  the  religious  publications  of  the  country,  and 
the  New  York  Evangelist,  founded  about  1833,  "to  promote  revivals  and 

1  Genud  Hallock  (born  1800,  died  1869,)  was  the  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  WiUiam  A. 
Hallock,  (bora  1794,  died  1880),  who,  coming  to  New  York,  founded  the  American  Trad 
Socidff  m  1825,  and  was  its  great  managing  head  for  over  half  a  century.  They  were  sons  of 
the  Itaroed  Rey.  Moses  Hallock  of  Plainfield,  Massachusetts,  who,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral 
dit&Bi  tfto^t  a  daasical  school  in  his  own  house,  fitting  young  men  for  Williams  CoUege. 
Cnlleii  Bryant  was  a  classmate,  under  this  instruction,  with  the  four  sons  of  th^ 
two  of  wlumi  c»we  to  reside  in  New  York  as  above, 
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uiissious,  temperance  and  other  reforms,"  ably  conducted  by  Bev.  Joehua 
Leavitt  —  subsequently  of  the  IndepcnderU,  started  as  an  organ  of  the 


nearly  a  score  of  years  afterward — w 
special  distinction  in  the  city.     Among 
the  New  York  Mirror  took  the  lead,  with 
and  \.  P.  Willis  at  the  helm,  and  auch 
per,    Hallock,     HofTman,    Irving,   Ver- 
of  other  luraiiiaiies.     It  was  widely  read 
literary  circles,  and  Willis  facetiously 
of  the  Upper  Tea."     The  Knickerhodcer, 
was  edited  by  the  witty  and  genial  Lewis 
was  absorbed  by  the  New  York  Ameri- 
uuder  the  editurial  maoagemeDt  of  the 
tile  Charles  Kiui;,  brother  of  James  G 
longed   to  the  strictly  aristocratic  and 
the  metropolis,     Bryant  was  the  editor 
William   L   Stone  of  the   Commercial 
Watson  Wcbli  of  the  Cmtrier  and  £n- 
Weed  lit  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 
tle'>  »ith  more  lutenBe  interest  than  the 
t^rial  development   of  the   newspaper, 
this  work  preclude  the 
ing  into  its  dtjtaila  It 
biaty  in  itself.    As  the 
city  grew,  journals  of 
every  class  multiplied, 
until  their  number  has, 
in  1880,  reached  four 
hundred  and    thirty- 
seven.  Of  these,  thirty 
are  issued  daily,  eleven 
semi-weekly,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety- 
four  weekly. 

The  decade  under 
consideration  was  one 
of  peculiar  intellectual 
vitali^.  Authonhip 
tooka  fresh  start,  pab- 
lishing-hoQfies  expanded  (that  of  the  Harpers  occupied  nine  oootigvous 
IwildingB  when  bamed  in  1853),  art  received  hitler  rwognitJon  tlan 


Congregationalists 

all  tliat  attained  miy 
literary  publi  cat  ions 
George  P.  Morris 
contributors  as  Coo- 
planck,  and  u  score 
in  fashionable  and 
called  it "  the  organ 
commenced  in  1833, 
Gaylord  Clark.  It 
con  in  1845.  a  paper 
brilliant  and  v 
King,  which  be- 
financial  circjea  of 
of  the  Eceiiing 
Advertiser,  J: 
quirer,  and  Thnrlow 
No  subject  bris- 
intellectual  and  ma- 
Biit  the  limits  of 
jw^sibility  of  enter- 
is  sufficient  for  a  li- 
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ever  before,  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  statuary  became  both  lucrative 
and  popular,  while  the  drama  struggled  for  elevation  in  keeping  with  the 
advance  of  public  taste.  "  The  age  is  itself  dramatic,  and  the  dramatic 
spirit  now  more  than  ever  characterizes  the  people,"  wrote  the  critic  of 
the  Mirror  in  1837.*  Four  theatrical  edifices  were  projected  between 
1835  and  1845.  The  one  theater  of  the  early  years  of  the  century  is 
to-day  rej^resented  by  twenty-five,  chiefly  handsome  and  costly  structures. 
The  Italian  Opera  was  introduced  in  1825,  the  most  select  audience  ever 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  Park  Theater  greeting  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  famous  Garcia  with  his  troupe.  His  daughter,  afterwards 
Madame  Malibran,  then  only  seventeen,  astonished  and  delighted  New 
York  with  the  wonderful  compass  and  sweetness  of  her  voice.  She 
received  ten  thousand  dollars  for  singing  in  English  Opera  at  the  opening 
of  the  Bowery  Theater  in  1826.  Other  troupes  visited  the  country  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  success  of  the  opera  for  a  long  period  was  not  as- 
sured. George  P.  Morris  wrote  a  play  called  Brier  Cliffy  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Chatham  Theater  in  1837,  and  repeated  forty  nights  in 
succession.  In  1842  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera.  The  Maid  of 
Sftxany,  which  was  set  to  music  and  performed  fourteen  nights  in  the 
Park  Theater. 

The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  revival  of  Columbia  Coll^^ 
was  celebrated  in  April,  1837.  An  imposing  procession  of  trustees,  pro- 
fessors, clergymen,  societies,  public  officials,  and  dignitaries  from  univer- 
sities of  other  States,  with  appropriate  costumes  and  banners,  formed  on 
the  college  green  and  marched  through  some  of  the  principal  streets  to 
St  John's  Church.     The  exercises  were  of  a  marked  and  memorable  char- 

^  In  the  same  issue  of  the  New  York  Mirror  appears  a  list  of  the  poets  of  the  period, 
quoted  from  a  publication  long  since  forgotten,  the  New  York  Book.  The  paragraph  is  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  curious.  '*  Who  says  that  the  American  people  are  a  mere  money- 
getting,  doUar-saving  people  ?  Who  can  deny,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  a  nation  ol 
poets,  sous  of  Apollo,  every  one  of  them  ?  Judge  for  yourselves.  Their  names,  as  registered  in 
the  New  York  Book,  are :  Francis  Arden,  John  I.  Bailey,  Robert  Barker,  Ann  E.  Bleecker, 
Anthony  Bleecker,  S.  De  Witt  'Bloodgood,  A.  H.  Bogart,  David  S.  Bogart,  Elizabeth  Bogart, 
James  G.  Brooks,  Miss  Mary  E.  Brooks,  A.  L.  Blauvelt,  Willis  G.  Clark  (twin  brother  of 
Lewis  Gaylord  Clark),  Elizabeth  C\  Clinch,  WillUm  Croswell,  Isaac  Clason,  Lucretia  M. 
Davidson,  G.  W.  Doane,  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  William  Duer,  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet,  Emma  C. 
Embury,  Theodore  S.  Fay,  Margarette  V.  Faugeres,  William  P.  Hawes,  Charles  Fentio 
Hoflfaian,  Washington  Irving,  John  Inman,  Samuel  Low,  Jonathan  Lawrence,  Jr.,  William 
Leggett,  William  Livingston,  George  P.  Morris,  Jacob  Morton,  Lindley  Murray,  Dr.  Samuel 
L.  Mitchill,  Clement  C.  Moore,  James  Nack,  Rosewell  Park,  James  R.  Paulding,  Edward 
Sanford,  Robert  C.  Sands,  Daniel  Seymour,  Thomas  Slidell,  Alfred  B.  Street,  William  L. 
Stone,  George  D.  Strong,  J.  R.  Sutermeister,  T.  W.  Tucker,  W.  H.  Viniug,  J.  B.  Van 
Sdwick,  and  Gnlian  C.  Verplanck.  The  e<iitor  of  the  New  York  Book  has  accomplislied  a 
dUBenlt  task  in  a  very  si^tisfactoi^  manner,  although  several  deserving  names  may  be  found 

mamM^m  |||a  wit— in«  *» 
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acter.  An  oration  from  liev.  Dr.  Manton  Eastbuni  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  college.  President  William  A.  Duer  confeiTed  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  upon  William  CuUen  Bryant,  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman, 
and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck ;  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  David  B.  Ogdeu,  Jolm 
Duer,  and  George  Griffin;  and  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  seven  j»ri»mi- 
nent  clergymen.  The  president's  levee  in  the  evening,  wrote  Willis,  "  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  fetes  New  York  ever  witnessed.  Jlie  picture- 
galleries  and  conservatories  of  half  the  town  were  laid  under  contrihution 
to  supply  the  jdants,  painting,  and  statuary  with  whicli  the  corridors  and 
alcoves  of  the  spacious  suite  of  apartments  were  decorated  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  eminent  literaiy  and  professional  pereons,  mingling  with  the  young 
sprigs  of  fashion  and  grave  political  characters  of  all  parties,  rendered  the 
scene  at  once  novel,  animated,  and  imposing.  Such  reunions  make  the 
halls  of  learning  serve  a  moi-e  In^neticent  purpose  than  men^  ])U])ilage  in 
letters."  During  the  next  month  the  new  Gothic  edifice  of  the  I'niversity 
was  publicly  dedicated  to  science,  letters,  and  religion,  the  chapel  being 
crowded  with  the  beauty  and  intelligence  of  the  city.  One  of  the  sjxiakers 
took  occasion  to  explain  that  in  opening  the  portals  of  science  to  the  archi- 
tect, engineer,  mechanic,  agriculturist,  and  others  who  wished  "  to  jiursue 
one  or  more  special  bnmches  of  study  without  being  required  to  attend 
u[)on  the  whole  undeigraduate  course,"  the  University  liad  no  disjMjsition 
to  disparage  classical  learning.  On  the  contrary,  he  aflirmed  that  it  wa.s 
nowhere  more  eflectually  imj)arted  or  more  rigidly  exacted  in  candidates 
for  degrees. 

The  rooms  of  the  upi)er  story  adjacent  to  the  chapel  on  the  north  side 
were  occupied  by  the  professor  of  the  Literature  of  the  Arts  of  I  )esign, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  —  with  his  pupils  —  who  was  elected  to  this  jKJst 
when  the  institution  was  first  established.  In  September  following  the 
dedication  of  the  building,  having  completed  the  first  crude  telegraphic 
recording  apparatus  in  the  world,  he  exhibited  to  a  select  assemblage  at 
the  University  the  operation  of  his  new  system,  and  demonstrated  Nn'ond 
dispute  his  ability  to  communicate  between  two  points  distant  half  a 
mfle  from  each  other.  He  immediately  applied  to  Ccmgress  for  ai<l 
eonatructing  an  experimental  telegraph  from  Washington  to  Balti- 
Bnt  his  project  was  received  coldly,  with  skepticism,  and  even 

r  Morse  had  been  a  resident  of  Xew  York  City  since  1815. 

be  enjoyed  unusual  social  privileges.     He  went  to  England 

gfeon  Allston  in  1811,  and  while  abroad  was  the  pupil  ot 

Iqr.    He  studied  sculpture  as  well  as  painting,  and  in  181.'^ 

hands  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  presence  of  the  for- 
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eign  ambassadoTs,  the  gold  medal  offered  hy  the  Adelphi  Society  of  Arts 
in  London  for  the  beat  single  figure  modeled  within  a  specified  period. 
When  he  first  established  himself  in  New  York  he  was  grieved  \a  find 
that  petty  jealousies  and  dissensions  kept  the  artists  apart  He  made 
it  his  first  business  to 
heal  animosities,  and 
one  evening  invited  the 
artists  to  his  room,  os- 
tensibly to  eat  straw- 
berries and  cream,  but 
really  to  beguile  them 
into  something  like 
agreeable  intercourse. 
He  covered  bis  table 
with  prints,  and  scat- 
tered inviting  casts 
about  the  room.  Before 
the  evening  was  spent 
it  was  proposed  and 
unanimously  ^reed  to 
meet  in  a  similar  man- 
ner every  week.  This 
was  the  germ  of  the 
National  Academy   of 

Design,  of  which  Morse  Pnrfmor  Simaal  F,  B.  Kan*. 

became  the  first  president  —  was  re-elected  for  sixteen  years  —  and  be- 
fore which  he  delivered  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  Fine  Arts  in  this 
country.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  various  departments  of  science, 
especially  in  chemistry.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  while  on  board 
the  Havre  packet  SuUi},  returning  to  America,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
bis  professorship  in  the  University,  that  he  conceived  the  great  invention 
which  won  him  more  lienors  of  a  foreign  and  public  kind  than  were  ever 
before  bestowed  upon  an  American.  In  h  casual  couversation  with  some 
of  flie  passengers  concerning  the  relation  between  electricity  and  nu^- 
netism,  a  recent  experiment  in  Paris  was  deseriljerl.  Electricity  had 
been  instantaneously  transmitted  through  a  wire.  The  idea  that  in  a 
gentle  and  steady  current  of  ttie  electric  fluid  a  source  existed  of  regular, 
continued,  and  rapid  motions,  which  miijht  be  applied  to  a  machine  for 
conveying  mess^es  from  place  to  place,  and  inacribinp  them  on  a  tablet,  at 
oaeo  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  Morse.  We  can  almost  see  the  figure 
of  fhe  illuBtrious  inventor  as  he  paced  the  deck  full  of  this  thought,  &r 
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gazed  dreamily  into  the  sea,  devising  mechanical  contrivances  to  give  it 
expression.  Before  the  packet  reached  New  York  the  essential  features  of 
the  electro-magnetic  transmitting  and  recording  apparatus  were  sketched 
upon  paper.  While  experimenting  in  his  rooms  in  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity, he  met  with  little  sympathy  from  scientists  ;  and  the  public  gener- 
ally presumed  his  brilliant  discovery  would  prove  but  an  ingenious  scien- 
tific pastime.  He  stretched  half  a  mile  of  wire  around  and  around  one 
of  his  apartments,  and  thus  could  exhibit  a  telegraph  in  actual  operation 
in  1835 ;  but  only  in  one  direction  —  until  the  summer  of  1837. 

The  story  of  the  long-baffled  efforts  and  final  success  of  Morse  is  as 
remarkable  as  any  m  the  annals  of  discovery.  The  lesson  it  teaches  is 
as  old  as  human  genius  and  human  ambition.  Inflexible  perseverance  in 
patient  endeavor  is  essential  to  achievement,  ile  sailed  for  Europe,  reso- 
lute, and  undismayed  by  the  coolness  of  Congress,  but  the  governments 
of  the  Old  World  gave  Jiim  no  encouragement,  and  he  returned  to  America 
to  try  again.  He  renewed  his  appeal  to  Congress  year  after  year.  On 
the  last  night  of  the  session  in  March,  1843,  he  left  the  Capitol,  after 
waiting  patiently  through  the  long  day,  thoroughly  disconsolate.  His 
amazement  may  be  imagined  the  next  morning,  to  learn  that  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  the  midnight  hour  the  expiring  Congress  voted  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  He  immediately  commenced  the  work.  At  first  the 
wires,  inclosed  in  lead  pipes,  were  buried  in  the  earth.  One  day,. while 
watching  the  laborers  engaged  in  digging  a  trench  for  the  purpose,  near 
Baltimore,  Moi*se  sought  refuge  in  a  shed  from  a  violent  thunder-storm, 
exclaiming,  "  The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  to  hang  these  wires 
on  poles."  Before  ten  miles  were  accomplished  the  lead  pipes  were 
abandoned  and  the  wires  elevated.  The  completion  of  the  undertaking 
was  announced  in  May,  1844. 

The  notion  of  the  utility  of  electricity  for  imparting  information  did 
not  originate  in  any  one  mind,  any  more  than  that  of  the  moving  of 
ships  by  steam.  But  Morse  combined  and  improved  upon  the  invention 
of  others  to  such  a  degree  that  out  of  sixty  competitors  he  reached  the 
most  desirable  result  for  public  and  private  use.^  At  a  convention  held 
in  1851,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  uniform  system  of  telegraphing  for 
all  Germany,  that  of  Morse  was  selected.  It  has  superseded  other  sys- 
tems in  nearly  every  countiy  of  the  world.  The  representatives  of  the 
principal  Euro])ean  powers,  assembled  at  Paris  in  1857,  presented  Morse 
four  hundred  thousand  francs  as  a  recompense  for  his  invention.  Grold 
medals  of  scientific  merit  were  awarded  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 

*  Histonj,  Tlieory,  and  Practice  of  thr  Electric  Telegraph,  by  George  B.  Presoott,  pp.  67, 6S. 
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and  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Gross  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honoi 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Emperor  of  France ;  the  Cross  of  Knight  of 
the  Dannebrpg  by  the  Eling  of  Denmark ;  the  Cross  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  by  the  Queen  of  Spain;  the 
decorations  of  Knighthood  by  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  King  of  Italy ; 
and  the  decoration  of  the  Nishan  Iftichur  (the  order  of  glory),  set  in 
diamonds,  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  addition  to  these  honors  he 
was  elected  member  of  all  the  prominent  European  scientific  and  art 
academies,  as  well  as  those  of  this  country ;  he  was  esteemed  the  most 
illustrious  American  of  his  age.^ 

The  telegraph  companies  of  Great  Britain  gave  him  a  public  banquet 
in  London  in  1856,  and  two  years  later  the  Americans  in  Paris  tendered 
him  a  similar  entertainment  As  the  years  rolled  on  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  benefits  Ms  genius  had  conferred  upon  the  human  race  became 
more  and  more  conspicuous,  New  York  City,  the  scene  of  his  long  strug- 
gle to  bring  the  most  wayward  of  the  elements  into  obedience,  imited 
with  the  telegraph  fraternity  of  the  United  States  —  June  10,  1871  — 
in  one  of  the  grandest  tributes  of  respect  and  love  ever  accorded  to  a 
living  maa     A  colossal  statue,  erected  in  his  honor,  "  in  the  most  beauti- 

« 

^  Professor  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse  (bom  1791,  died  1872)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  celebrated  divine  and  geographer  —  died  in  New  Haven,  1826  — 
whoae  wife  was  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  Judge  Samuel  and  Rebecca  (Finley)  Breese,  of' 
New  York,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Finley,  President  of  Princeton  College. 
Sidney  Breese,  the  father  of  Judge  Samuel  Breese,  was  a  New  York  merchant,  bom  in 
Shrewsbury,  Wales  ;  he  had  been  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Pretender,  but  on  the  failure  of  the 
rebellion  entered  the  British  navy,  and  finally,  giving  up  his  commission,  settled  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  married  Elizabeth  Pinkethman.  His  epitaph  in  Trinity  Churchyard, 
New  York,  has  been  often  quoted  for  its  quaint  humor,  showing  the  man  :  — 

"SIDNEY   BREESE,  JUNE  8,  1767, 

MADE   BY   HIMSELF. 

HA  !   SIDNEY,    SIDNEY, 

LYE8T  THOU   HERB  ? 

I   HERE  LYE 
TILL  TIME   IS  FLOWN 


TO   ITS   EXTREMITY." 


Judge  Samuel  Breese  was  twice  married  :   (2)  to  Elizabeth  Anderson,  granddaughter  of 
Biv.  James  Anderson,  first  pastor  of  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church  (see  Vol.  I.  505) ; 
their  children  who  grew  up  were  :  1 .  Samuel  Sidney  Breese,  married  Helen  Burrows,  and  set- 
tled on  a  laige  estate  in  Oneida  (  ounty.  New  York  ;   2.   Arthur  Breese,  of  Utica,  married 
O^harine,  daughter  of  Judge  Livingston  of  Poughkeepsie,  among  whose  children  were  Rear- 
Admirkl  Samuel  Livingston  Breese  and  Chief  Justice  Sidney  Breese,  United  States  Senator 
ftom  Illinois  ;  8.  Susannah  Bayard  Breese,  married  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Snowden,  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  ;  4.  Abigail  Breese,  married  Josiah  Salisbury,  of  Boston,  and  had  two  children, 
Profes»r  Edward  Elbridge  Salisbury  of  New  Haven,  and  Elizabeth  M.,  the  first  wife  of 
P««Wtiit  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  of  Ndw  Haven. 
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ful  of  the  public  grounds  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
to  stand  for  ages,"  was  unveiled  in  his  presence,  the  city  through  the 
Mayor,  and  the  people  of  two  States  through  their  chief  magistrates  — 
the  State  of  his  birth  and  the  State  of  his  adoption  —  participating  in  the 
ceremonial ;  while  a  multitude  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  strong  witnessed 
the  spectacle.  Governor  John  T.  Hoffman  said, "  Thanks  to  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  men  speak  to  one  another  now,  though  separated  by  the  width  of 
the  earth ;  and  we  intend  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  men  who  come  after 
us  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  his  name  for  want  of  the  recorded  tes- 
timony of  his  contemporaries."  William  Cullen  Bryant  addressed  the 
assemblage,  saying,  "  We  come  together  on  the  occasion  of  raising  a  statue, 
not  to  buried  but  to  living  merit  —  to  a  great  discoverer  who  yet  sits 
among  iis,  a  witness  of  honors  which  are  but  the  first-fruits  of  that  ample 
harvest  which  his  memory  will  gather  in  the  long  season  yet  to  come." 
The  exercises  of  the  day  were  gloriously  concluded  by  a  brilliant  ovation 
in  the  evening  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  presence  of  the  laigest  and 
most  intellectual  audience  ever  crowded  within  the  walls  of  the  building. 
Enthusiasm  reached  its  climax  when  the  distinguished  inventor  attached 
his  signatiu^  to  the  telegram :  "  Professor  Morse  sends  greeting  to  those  of 
the  telegraphic  fraternity  throughout  the  world.  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, peace  and  good  will  to  men ! "  A  few  moments  later  responses  came 
from  nearly  all  the  cities  of  America,  and  from  Canada,  Havana,  and  other 
distant  places.  After  numerous  speeches,  the  revered  "  Father  of  Tele- 
graphy'' made  a  few  brief  and  touching  remarks,  alluding  with  much 
emotion  to  the  demonstrations  of  regard  "^  so  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  inventions." 

It  was  his  farewell  On  the  2d  of  the  following  April  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  was  in  mourning.  By  means  of  the  instrument  which  he  had 
perfected,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Morse  was  sent  thrilling  beneath  the 
biUows  of  the  ocean,  across  the  continents,  eastward,  westward,  and  was 
simultaneously  in  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin,  St  Petersburg,  Syria, 
Egypt,  China,  Australia,  and  Japan.  While  all  America  sorrowed,  elo- 
quent words  of  mingled  admiration  and  condolence  flashed  over  the  wires 
from  four  continents  —  even  from  the  gray  old  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
from  Hong  Kong.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  nation  had  a  simple  citi- 
zen's memory  met  with  such  wide  heartfelt  respect  Impressive  funeral 
ceremonies,  in  which  millions  really  participated,  were  conducted  from  the 
Madison  Square  Church  in  New  York  City.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams, 
pastor  and  personal  friend  of  the  deceased,  delivering  an  earnest  and  elo- 
quent discourse.  The  pall-bearers  were  John  Adams  Dix,  the  soldier, 
statesman,  and  author ;  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  Atlantic  Cable  fiune ;  Peter 
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Cooper,  the  philanthropist ;  Cambridge  Livingston,  the  veteran  legal 
scholar;  Charles  Butler,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  railroad  projector; 
Daniel  Huntington,  the  artist ;  William  Orton,  president  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph ;  and  Ezra  Cornell 

The  great  political  excitement  of  the  decade  centered  about  the  election 
of  William  Henry  Harrison  to  the  Presidency  in  1840.  Although  Martin 
Van  Buren  came  into  office  with  a  large  majority,  the  people  denied  him 
a  second  term  with  almost  as  strong  an  expression  of  their  new  preference. 
President  Harrison  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
selected  his  cabinet,  when  he  died,  just  one  month  from  the  day  of  his 
inauguration.  John  Tyler,  the  Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  Presiden- 
tial Chair.  But  his  administration  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  party  in 
power.  He  was  married  during  his  term  of  office,  the  only  event  of  the 
kind  in  the  history  of  America.  His  bride  was  a  New  York  lady,  de- 
scended from  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Gardiner's  Island,  and  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  in  New  York  City.  He  assumed  a  style  of 
living  too  aristocratic  to  please  the  public  taste,  drove  four  horses,  and 
was  accused  of  a  desire  to  please  his  wife.  The  memory  of  the  six  horses 
attached  to  Washington's  equipage  had  long  since  grown  dim. 

In  New  York,  as  in  almost  every  other  State,  the  Whigs  achieved  a  sig- 
nal triumph  in  1840.  WiUiam  H.  Seward,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State, 
was  re-elected  Grovemor.  During  his  former  administration  the  public 
peace  and  tranquillity  were  severely  disturbed  by  Anti-Eent  difficulties  in 
the  manor  of  Kensselaerwick.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  late  patroon, 
had  suffered  the  arrearages  of  rent — merely  nominal,  as  a  handful  of 
wheat  or  a  fat  chicken  per  acre  —  to  remain  uncollected.  His  heirs  now 
demanded  payment  The  tenants  complained  that  these  semi-feudal  land 
tenures  were  totally  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  refused  to  pay  them.  Armed,  and  disguised  as  Indians,  they 
offered  such  resistance  to  the  civil  officers  that  military  power  was  found 
necessary.  The  disturbance  was  subdued  for  the  time,  but  broke  out 
afresh  in  1844  attracting  wude  attention,  and  the  subject  was  carried  into 
politics,  and  then  into  the  courts.  Finally  the  State  Constitution  of 
1846  abolished  all  feudal  tenures. 

The  city  of  New  York  was  visited  in  1845  by  another  great  conflagra- 
tion, second  only  in  its  ravages  to  the  fire  of  1835.     It  broke  out 
in  midsummer,  on  the  19th  of  July,  destroying  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the  city  below  Wall  Street  — 
property  estimated  at  several  millions. 
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Square.  —  Madison  Square.  —  War  with  Mexico.  —  Discovert  of  Gold  in  Cali- 
fornia. —  The  Astor  Place  Riot.  —  The  Seventh  Regiment.  —  The  Astor  Library. 

—  John  Jacob  Astor.  — The  Crystal  Palace.  —  The  Waddell  Mansion.  —  Murray 
Hill.  — GuMPSE  of  Social  Life.  — Fifth  Avenue  Residences. —The  Churches 
OF  New  York.  —  Church  Architecture.  —  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams.  —  Sabbath 
Schools  of  the  City  in  1880.  —  Philanthropy.  — Tenement  Houses.  —  Associa- 
tion FOR  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  —  Asylums.  —  Hospitals.  —  Five 
Points.  —  Archibald  Russell. — Central  Park.  —  Financial  Crisis  of  1857. — 
PoucE  Riots. — The  Atlantic  Cable.  —  The  Civil  War.  —  Action  of  New  York. 

—  The  Draft  Riot.  —  Academy  of  Design.  —  William  Cullbn  Bryant.  —  Assas- 
sination of  Lincoln.  —  Union  League  Club.  —  Lenox  Library.  —Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. -Museum  of  Natural  History.  —  Cooper  Institute.  —  Mer- 
chants and  Public-spirited  Citizens. — The  Elevated  Railroads.  —  The  Brook- 
lyn Bridge.  —  Conclusion. 

THE  boundary  line  where  history  ceaaes  and  contemporaneous  record 
b^ns  has  never  been  drawn  with  absolute  precision.  The  ancient 
historians  rarely  ventured  within  half  a  century  of  their  own  time.  Ma- 
terials for  history  require  curing  with  age.  The  affairs  of  New  York  dur- 
ing the  thirty-five  years  embraced  in  this  chapter  have  widened  into  a 
thousand  channels  of  interest  and  influence,  affecting  the  whole  continent 
They  are  rich  in  detail,  instructive  in  character,  and  voluminous  in  sub- 
stanca  When  faithfully  digested  they  will  form  an  unusually  enter- 
taining volume  in  themselves.  But  the  limits  of  our  present  work  are 
prescribed.  Brief  touches  upon  leading  events,  together  with  a  few  illus- 
trative facts  and  statistics,  will  bring  our  narrative  to  a  close. 

In  tracing  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  rising  city  from  its  birth,  the 
reader  who  has  noted  the  continuity  and  duration  of  mental  influences 
will  have  no  difliculty  in  accounting  for  the  sympathetic  activity  which  has 
been  so  prolific  in  material  progress.  A  better  combined  array  of  moral 
forces  than  that  which  shaped  the  destiny  of  New  York  we  might  search 
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the  centaiies  to  discover.  Society,  by  the  individual  action  of  its  pri^wte 
members  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  supplies  the  vital  current  which 
creates  and  sustains  prosperity.  Turning  backward  to  the  banning,  we 
see  a  picturesque  island,  patched  with  forest  and  rock,  three  thousand 
miles  from  civilization.  The  intervening  years  disappear,  as  if  by  mirac- 
ulous magic  —  and  our  eyes  rest  upon  a  great  metropolis  with  its  miles 
and  miles  of  roofs 
and  broken  outline  of 
spires,  towers,  and 
dome;,  telling  of  re- 
ligion, art,  and  trade ; 
while  on  either  side, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  water-line 
is  fringed  with  a  for- 
est of  masts,  from 
which  float  the  vari- 
colored fl^  that  rep- 
resent the  commerce 
of  the  globe.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the 
city  is  now  sixteen 
miles,  and  its  *  area 
forty-one  and  one 
half  square  miles.  As 
a  port  of  entry  it  com- 
prises Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  all  the  utlier  municipalities  situated  on 
New  York  Bay  iuid  the  Hudson  and  I^t  Rivers  opposite  the  metropolis. 
It  is  estimated  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  carried  on  tlirough  this  port  alone,  the  arrivals  and  de- 
partures of  vessels  numbering  twenty  thousand  annually,  of  which  over 
five  thousand  are  steamers.  The  harbor,  eloquent  with  busy  life,  and 
one  of  the  safest,  lai^est,  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  presents  a 
striking  contrast,  as  viewed  from  the  Staten  Island  shore  in  1880,  to  the 
placid  solitude  portrayed  in  our  opening  picture.  Stately  ships  and 
steamers  in  one  endless  procession  are  plowing  waters  then  rippled 
only  by  a  few  bark  canoes ;  while  scores  of  ferrj'-boats  moving  to 
and  from  the  neighboring  cities  fairly  illustrate  the  idea  of  perpetual 
motion.  The  population  of  New  York,  if  given  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  London,  would  hardly  fall  sliort  of  two  and  one  half  millions,  since 
Dearly  as  many  New  Yorkers  dwell  outside  as  within  the  city  limits ;  a 
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radius  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  the  City  Hall  has  become 
almost  a  continuous  city,  and  is  virtually  New  York. 

At  the  time  the  magnetic  telegraph  was  first  opened  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  in  1845,  Union  Square  was  becoming  the 
^***'  fashionable  place  of  residence  for  New  York's  oldest  and  wealUiiest 
citizens.  Samuel  B.  Buggies  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient 
in  securing  the  improvements  which  converted  the  open  space  into  an 
elegant  park ;  and  he  also  presented  the  choice  little  spot  of  land  —  now 
Gramercy  Park  —  to  the  owners  of  sixty  adjoining  lots,  to  induce  the 
erection  of  first-class  dwellings  in  that  locality.  Fourteenth  Street  was 
soon  filled  with  costly  mansions ;  the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington 
was  in  1856  erected  in  the  open  thoroughfare.  But  business  followed, 
making  little  raids  here  and  there,  and  fashion  became  uneasy  and  moved 
on.  The  habitations  once  graced  by  brilliant  assemblages  of  fair  women 
and  brave  men  were  converted  into  furniture  salesrooms  or  milliners' 
shops,  many  of  which  have  recently  been  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
elegant  business  structures.  In  1845  but  a  few  scattering  buildings 
were  seen  from  Union  Square,  looking  north.  The  accompanying  sketch 
reveals  the  present  view  from  the  same  point 

Efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  ten  unsightly  acres  at  the  junction 
of  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  soon  after  the  burning  of  the  House  of 
Refu^  in  1839.  But  a  little  stream  of  running  water,  forming  a  skating- 
pond  for  boys  in  winter,  was  very  much  in  the  way.  Jamei3  Harper,  one  of 
the  famous  Harper  publishers,  was  mayor  of  the  city  from  1844  to  1847, 
and  through  his  influence  measures  wero  taken  to  complete  and  beautify 
Madison  Square,  now  the  center  of  the  world  of  amusement  and  fashion. 
When  the  costly  white  marble  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  begun  in  1856, 
and  finished  in  1859,  facing  the  square,  the  world  wondered,  as  it  seemed 
quite  too  far  from  the  heart  of  the  city  for  popular  patronage. 

Washington  Irving  returned  from  Spain  in  1846,  where  he  had  been 
four  years  United  States  minister,  and  was  once  more  welcomed  to  his 
native  city  with  enthusiasm.  Charles  Dickens,  in  America  at  the  time 
Irving  departed  on  his  mission,  paid  a  noteworthy  tribute  to  the  good 
sense  of  Americans  in  showing  respect  to  their  own  "  intellectual  celebri- 
ties." In  an  account  of  one  of  President  Tyler's  receptions,  he  wrote : 
"My  dear  friend  Washington  Irving  was  present  the  last  time  before 
going  abroad.  I  sincerely  believe  that,  in  all  the  madness  of  American 
politics,  few  public  men  would  have  been  so  earnestly,  devotedly,  and 
affectionately  caressed  as  this  most  charming  writer ;  and  I  have  seldom 
respected  a  public  assembly  more  than  I  did  this  eager  throng,  when  I 
saw  them  turning  with  one  mind  from  noisy  orators  and  officers  of  State, 
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and  flocking  with  a  generous  and  honest  impulse  round  the  man  of  quiet 
pursuits;  proud  in  his  promotion,  as  reflecting  back  upon  their  country, 
and  grateful  to  him  with  their  whole  hearts  for  the  store  of  graceful 
fancies  he  had  poured  out  among  them." 

Meanwhile  New  York  was  sharing  largely  in  the  burdens  of  the  nation. 
War  with  Mexico  was  calling  many  of  her  gallant  sons  into  the  battle- 
field. William  Jenkins  Worth,  in  the  military  service  of  the  Union  for 
a  period  covering  thirty-six  years,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Mexican 
struggle,  and  a  handsome  monument  was  subsequently  erected  in  his 
honor,  fronting  Madison  Square.^  Philip  Kearny,  a  marvel  of  dash  and 
bravery,  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Watts  the  philanthro- 
pist, was  the  first  man  who  entered,  sword  in  hand,  the  San  Antonio  Gate 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  losing  his  left  arm  in  the  fierce  strife.  In  the 
mean  time  Stephen  Watts  Kearny,  uncle  of  the  former,  had  fought  and 
conquered  the  Mexicans  in  California  and  established  a  provincial  govern- 
ment, assuming  command  as  governor  March  1,  1847.  The  difficulty 
with  Mexico  grew  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  in 
1845,  as  did  the  election  of  James  K  Polk  to  the  Presidency.  The  tri- 
umphant conclusion  of  the  Mexican  War  resulted  in  the  cession  of  New 
Mexico  and  California  to  the  United  States  in  February,  1848.  During 
the  same  month  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  and  people  flocked 
there  from  Mexico,  South  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  In  three  years  the  new  State  had  a  mixed  population  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  energetic,  adventurous,  reckless  beings,  capable 
of  almost  any  crime  in  their  mad  pursuit  of  the  shining  dust  New 
York  quivered  with  excitement.  Visions  of  sudden  wealth  dazzled  the 
imagination.  Men  left  their  business  of  all  kinds  and  started  on  long, 
perilous  overland  journeys  to  the  land  of  promise ;  others  went  by  sea 
around  Cape  Horn  in.the  famous  swift-sailing  clippers.  Hundreds  of  fami- 
lies were  left  without  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Many  fortunes  wfere  made.  In  su'bsequent  efforts  to  develop 
the  resources  of  California  other  than  gold,  to  construct  society,  and  chris- 
tianize the  heterogeneous  community,  New  York  contributed  many  lead- 
ing minds.  Since  1853  Rev.  Dr.  William  Ingrabam  Kip,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  earliest  New  York  settlers,  and  the  distinguished  representative 
of  a  family  noted  in  every  generation  since  1635  for  mental  vigor  and 
strong  character,  has  been  Episcopal  Bishop  of  California.     Leland  Stan- 

1  General  William  Jenkins  Worth,  born  at  Hudson,  New  York,  1794,  died  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  1849,  served  with  distinition  in  the  Florida  War,  from  1840  to  1842,  and  in  the 
Mexican  War  from  1846  to  1848.  He  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Monterey  and  Vera  Cniz, 
in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Churubusoo,  Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec,  and  the  asaaolt  and 
capture  of  the  dty  of  Mexico,  lath  and  14th  of  September,  1847. 
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ford,  foremost  in  pushing  the  great  Pacific  Railway  across  the  continent, 
the  grandest  enterprise  of  the  age,  and  governor  of  California  from  1862 
to  1864,  was  also  a  New  Yorker. 

The  gold-seekers,  in  their  hurried  flight  from  New  York,  divided  public 
att^iution  with  the  notable  Astor  Place  Riot  in  the  spring  of  1849.  Wil- 
liam Charles  Macready,  the  English  actor,  was  on  a  farewell  visit 
to  the  United  Suites.  Edwin  Forrest,  the  American  tragedian,  had 
not  been  well  received  in  Englaiid,  some  years  before,  owing  to  the  alleged 
influence  of  Macready,  and  being  extremely  popular  with  a  certain  order 
of  people  in  New  Y'ork,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  incite  the  spirit  of 
retaliation.  A  mob  collected  in  Astor  Place  to  drive  Macready  from  the 
stage  during  the  performance  of  Macbeth,  The  house  was  filled 
^  with  one  of  New  York's  best  audiences ;  but  disaffected  persons  were 
scattered  through  the  building,  and  no  sooner  did  Macready  appear  upon 
the  stage  than  he  was  greeted  with  hisses,  and  a  shower  of  chairs,  eggs, 
and  other  missiles.  The  utmost  confusion  and  terror  prevailed,  many 
ladies  crept  under  the  seats  for  safety,  the  police  made  a  few  arrests,  order 
was  temporarily  restored,  and  the  play  proceeded.  Meanwhile  the  mob 
outside  numbered  twenty  thousand,  composed  of  the  very  dregs  of  the 
city,  with  piles  of  paving-stones,  where  the  street  sewers  were  being 
repaired,  for  deadly  weai)ons  of  warfare.  Three  hundred  police  were 
driven  back,  after  a  gallant  struggle  to  disperse  the  rioters.  Violent 
attempts  of  the  angry  nmltitude  to  force  the  entrances  of  the  Opera 
House  were  unsuccessful ;  doors  and  windows,  hurriedly  barricaded,  were 
assailed  with  terrible  fury,  some  of  the  paving-stones  passing  through  the 
glass  and  lighting  in  the  midst  of  the  audience.  At  nine  o'clock  the  gal- 
lant Seventh  Regiment,  in  response  to  a  summons  from  the  civil  authorities, 
appeared  in  Astor  Place,  preceded  by  mounted  men,  ten  abreast'  The 
stones  of  the  mob  rendereil  the  horses  unmanageable,  and  the  infantry 

1  Hialory  of  the  Seventh  Reginumt^  Nalumal  Guard,  by  WillUni  Swinton,  pp.  14,  15,  16. 
The  origiii  of  the  name,  National  Guard,  by  which  for  many  yean  the  gallant  SeTenth  Rcgi- 
exdiuivdy  known,  is  associated  with  a  historic  event  of  singular  interest.     Daring 
at  the  reception  of  Ijafayette  in  1824,  some  of  the  offioera  of  this  rcgi- 
B«  a  coatemplated  independent  battalion,  and  paused  for  a  suitable  name, 
"tth  the  Puis  National  Guard  furnished  the  suggestion,  and  John  D. 
"^  Guild  **  would  not  be  appropriate.    It  would  be  a  pleasare,  if 
kha  wiccesriTe  steps  by  which  this  famous  orgsnisatioo  lakl  the 
■Ml     It  first  paimded  as  a  regiment  May  81, 1826,  to  receive  an 
Hsyor  Philip  Hone,  "  in  presence  of  a  brilliant  assemblage.*'    It 
fleoTquelUng  rioU  in  1834.     But  its  natiooal  prestige  dates  from 
or  Fboe  riot ;  no  honors  of  city  or  dtisen  were  thoagjit  too  high 
ittf  gonHians  of  Uw  and  order,  and  "  its  ooamge.  pronptatn^ 
-«  k^g  tha  tbeqie  pf  coDTemtion.'* 
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marchhig  in  column  of  platoons,  was  obliged  to  face  the  terrible  volley 
of  stones,  but  preserved  its  magnificent  discipline  under  the  trying  ordeal; 
it  passed  through  Astor  Place  to  Third  Avenue,  turned  and  cleared  Eighth 
Street,  throwing  a  guard  of  police  across  at  each  end,  and  moved  a  second 
time  through  Broadway  into  Astor  Place,  forming  a  line  in  front  of  the 
theater.  At  this  juncture  howls  and  cries  rendered  the  night-air  hideous ; 
many  persons  had  been  injured  by  the  stones,  some  killed,  and  all  efforts 
to  appease  the  infuriated  mob  had  proved  fruitless ;  thus  authority  was 
given  to  fire.  The  first  volley  was  purposely  aimed  high,  but  not  the 
second.  It  told  with  fatal  certainty ;  and,  pressing  hard  upon  the  flying 
mob,  the  troops  soon  cleared  Astor  Place  of  rioters  —  who  rallied  and 
returned  to  the  attack,  but  a  third  voUey  scattered  them  completely,  and 
ended  the  Astor  Place  Riot  The  next  day  the  city  was  very  disorderly, 
but  the  military  remained  on  duty  —  even  for  three  days.  Twenty  of 
the  rioters  were  believed  to  have  been  killed,  and  fifty  or  sixty  wounded. 
Of  the  Seventh  Regiment  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  men  were 
seriously  injured  by  the  stones,  of  whom  seventy  were  carried  to  their 
homes  —  but  subsequently  recovered.  Judge  Robert  Emmet,  son  of  the 
great  lawyer,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  assisted  Macready  to  escape  from  the 
Opera  House,  and  secreted  him  in  his  own  dwelling  in  Clinton  Place  for 
two  days  and  nights,  then  drove  him  disguised,  in  his  own  carriage,  to  New 
Rochelle,  and  thence  to  Boston,  whence  he  sailed  for  England. 

,At  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  of  1849  Governor  Hamilton  Fish 
called  attention  to  the  liberal  bequest  by  John  Jacob  Astor  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  foundation  and  perpetual  support 
of  a  free  public  library  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  recommended  the 
necessary  legislation  for  giving  validity  to  the  munificent  donation.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  whose  business  career  in  New  York  City  extended  over  up- 
wards of  half  a  century,  died  March  29,  1848.^    He  was  twenty  years  of 

1  John  Jacob  Astor  (born  1763,  died  1848)  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Adam  Todd,  first 
coQsin  of  the  wife  of  Henry  Brevoort.  Children  :  1.  Magdalen,  married  Governor  Bentzen  of 
Santa  Cruz,  (2)  Rev.  John  Bristed,  whose  sons  were  Charles  Astor  Bristed  —  married  Laora 
W.,  daughter  of  Henry  Brevoort  --  and  John  J.  A.  Bristed  ;  2.  William  B.,  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Oeneral  John  and  Alida  Livingston  Armstrong,  and  granddaughter  of 
Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  Clermont ;  3.  Henry  ;  4.  Dorothea,  married  Walter  Langdon  ; 
5.  Eliza,  married  Count  Vincent  Rumpff,  of  Switzerland  ;  6.  John  Jacob. 

Children  of  William  B.  and  Margaret  Armstrong  Astor  :  1.  Emily,  married  Samuel  Ward, 
of  Washington,  whose  daughter,  Margaret  A.,  married  Hon.  John  Winthrop  Chanler ; 
S.  John  Jacob,  married  Augusta,  daughter  of  Thomas  S.  Gibbes,  whose  son  William  W.,  mem- 
ber of  Assembly  and  State  senator,  married  Mary  Paul,  of  Philadelphia  ;  3.  Alida,  married 
John  Carey  ;  4.  Laura  E.,  married  Franklin  Delano ;  5.  William  Astor,  married  Caroline^ 
daughter  of  Abraham  Schermerhom,  and  has  four  daughters  and  one  son  —  three  of  the 
former  mariTing  respectively,  James  Van  Allen,  James  R.  Roosevelt,  and  J.  Coleman  Drayton. 

Children  of  Walter  and  Dorothea  Astor  Langdon  :  1.  Sarah  A.,  married  Francis  R.  Boree]| 
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age  when  he  first  eutered  the  metropolis  iii  1783,  the  same  year  that 
peace  was  establisheil  between  England  and  America.  A  few  years  spent 
in  ]»n.lon  hud  opened  liis  eyes  to  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  American  fur 
tntHit.-.  He  began  on  a  small  scale,  indei<cndent  of  capital,  connections, 
or  iuHuence,  and  through  his  own  masterly  [wrceptious  and  force  of 
chia-.u:ter  bceame  the  lichest  man  of  his  time  in  the  United  States.  He 
journeyed  tlirough  the  wooda  to  the  distant  frontiers  of  the  conntrj-, 
establishing  fur  stations  along  the  boitlere  of  Canada  and  the  region  of 
the  Cireat  Ijikes,  soon  employing  his  own  vessels  in  shipping  furs  to 
Europe,  with  large  prolits  on  both  the  outward  and  return  cargoes ;  as 
early  as  IHOO  he  possessed  a  lai'ge  f()rtune.  He  subse<iuently  extended 
a  line  of  ti'adtng-i)Osts  across  the  continent  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacifiu, 
sending  ships  around  Cape  Honi  to  tiike  possc-ssion  of  the  region  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  thus  ojien  a  direct  exchange  with 
China.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  conlidential  agent  to  St  Petersbu^ 
to  negotiate  a  system  of  tiade  with  the  Russian  posts  on  the  Pacific.  This 
gigitntic  scheme  had  a  bi-oader  basis  tlian  mere  individual  profit.  He 
coimteil  upon  exteniUng  the  bounds  of  empire  —  cxi>ecting  his  colony  in 
Astoria  would  develo|i  into  a  great  emporium  of  commerce,  that,  carrj-iii;; 
the  American  population  aci'oss  the  Rocky  Mountains,  would  animate-  thi^ 
shores  of  the  Pacific  %vith  civilization.  But  for  the  War  of  1812  his  dream 
would  doubtless  have  been  realized.  Meanwhile  his  investments  in  city 
real  estate  doubled  and  trebled  on  his  hands.     His  wealth  increased  ijt 

Chamb.Tliiin  to  thi'  Kiiig  of  HolUoii,  of  who*  chil.lrcii,  WillUm  W.  A.  in»rri«l  M«n- 
Euiilie,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Milbuike,  B>rt. ;  Eliia  U.  man-k'il  Adolph  Jimei  l'harl<^ 
Baron  de  PiUIaudt;  and  Sophy  R.  niarriitl  Otto  rmieric,  Baron  Groeniii™;  2.  John  La"«J""- 
S.  Eliza  Ijingdon,  niarricd  Halthtw  Wilkaof  f-ttikkatoa  Purk,  ('«nniiii ;  4.  Loui™  "■■_■"*"'" 
D«  I^ncay  Kane,  whoac  children  t,n  Walter  L.  Kane,  mamisl  Jliiui  Hunter  of  ^''*'""1' 
D«  I^oey  A.  Kuw.  married  Eleanora  F..  daughter  of  AdrUn  Iselin,  S.  Xicholion  K""'-  ^■*"  ^" 
Kmm,  married  Annia  Scheroierhom,  Louiw  L.  Kane,  Emily  A.  Kane,  ntHiried  Aup""*"  /^ 
afairl  Ku>^  and  Woodliury  Kane ;  5.  Walter  Ungdon,  mamwl  Catharint,  daugbtet  "f  " 
L^lmr  Uiiivbm ;  0.  Woodbury  Latigdon,  married  Helen,  daughUr  of  Itau  c>>U<^* ' '  ^ 

WbttW,  >Ui!^hl>r if  lUwIiu"  Uittmli-K  win.  aflir  hin  dmth  married  l'liil\i4  ftcW?''*^'       , ,jA 
Abnlinni  Sclicrmeriiuni,  the  father  iif  Mm   William  Aator,  niui  the  t.\j;^\ *>» "^  .j\W >" 
Eltulwth  BoMinig  Schennvrboni.  dmcfliiji-d  frou]  Jauoh  Janae  St'hernifc-~^v^,  ♦^      ,  Ai" 
Kf«  Yiirk  hi  lllM.     The  )inui.ln.t.|li.T  of  rn.'T  vai  Uaria  Beekman,  »^iiA*»''^       to^"^"^ 
faninnt  WMIi^iu  B-.fcmiiii,  fonr.drr  ;1  tl.i   ll..l.T,„a.  family  in  Ne»  Yo      .^^    N^'f  ,ti*^^" 
nelen,  .Uofihtar  irf  Hmry  and  An.i  Vii»C..itUi„U  White.     Their  eh il  ^^^^j^.'^  ^'^ol  W'^ 
Aoni  ;  i   Ju^ruini  Vmi  'Vtljii-dt  S.li.Tinerhoni,  married  C^^        ,^  i***    ^  i"^ 
U)k.-.,  ,,        ..„..,.,:.  >^l„.r...,l,...,.  .carried  Jamr.l.J<«c,^j_?^..k.^f^\W» 
■,i,       Hill.   >..  hntmerhoni,   ti»aniMt»^^   _^_,  ^Jt*  i^ 
.,:   U.tl.-  ,   i:.  '  .JTdil«,-  married  WiU\v>.;^.^  ^JJ^W 
,ii„,r„  I  K.  i.cca.  daughter  ol  OBiMtnor* -^i^e^^^**-* 
'   \         ..«,  married  BcT.    WiUiMiv^jj-,..^,^^^^^ 
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similar  ratio  to  the  growth  of  New  York ;  and  his  liberality  was  princely. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  his  features  bearing  the  stamp 
of  intelligent  sagacity,  and  of  commanding  and  pleasing  addres&  He 
drew  about  him  such  eminent  and  scholarly  men  as  Washington  Irving, 
James  G.  King,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Henry  Brevoort,  Samuel  Ward, 
Samuel  B.  Buggies,  Daniel  Lord,  and  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  New  York  Review,  Thus  he  was  ably  assisted  in  planning 
the  great  free  library  with  which  his  name  is  identified.  These  gentle- 
men were  appointed  trustees  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  together  with 
his  son,  William  B.  Astor,  his  grandson,  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  and  chancellor  of  the  State  ex-offtdis. 

The  site  of  the  Astor  Library,  in  Lafayette  Place,  cost  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  edifice,  fashioned  alter  the  royal  palaces  in  Flor- 
ence, was  completed  in  1853.  Washington  Irving  was  president 
of  the  trustees,  and  Dr.  Cogswell  the  superintendent  of  the  new 
institution.  The  latter  visited  all  the  book-marts  of  Europe,  spending 
several  years  in  the  labor  of  selecting  the  works  which  make  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  library  so  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  scholars, 
investigators,  and  scientists,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  exact  knowledge 
in  all  the  arts  —  and  few  educated  men  of  any  age  or  country  could 
have  executed  the  responsible  trust  with  more  taste,  skill,  and  wisdom. 
William  B.  Astor  subsequently  made  munificent  donations,  enlarging  the 
edifice  and  increasing  the  books;  and  his  son,  John  Jacob  Astor,  has 
recently  contributed  further  additions.  The  value  of  the  .building  and 
contents,  and  the  funds  of  the  library,  in  1880,  amount  to  over  one 
million  dollars.  The  books  upon  the  shelves  number  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  library  is  accessible  to  the  whole  community,  and  to 
visitors  from  every  part  of  America  or  the  world,  without  fee  or  ceremony, 
except  the  requisite  age.  Its  treasures  benefit  from  fifty  to  sixty  thou- 
sand readers  annually,  and  not  less  than  seven  thousand  are  permitted  to 
study  in  its  alcoves.  The  class  of  books  in  demand  reveals  the  wide 
range  the  New  York  mind  is  taking  in  thought  and  research.  The  edu- 
cational influence  of  the  library  is  better  appreciated  by  remembering 
that  it  contains  no  light  or  ephemeral  books ;  all  are  for  reference  and 
consultation,  to  be  read  within  its  waUs,  and  as  far  as  practicable  are  of 
permanent  value. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  New  York  was  stirred  as  never  before  by  the 
opening  of  the  World's  Fair  in  the  beautiful  Crystal  Palace  erected 
on  Murray  Hill,  in  the  square  adjoining  the  reservoir.     Far  back 
into  the  country  the  thrill  of  this  splendid  novelty  was  felt,  and  every- 
body visited  the  city  and  the  exhibition  who  could  rally  the  means  for  a 
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Crystal  Palace  dues  not  »ee  tbe  dawn  of  thought  that  will  yet  shine  c 
over  the  hind  in  modes  of  beauty  and  benefit." 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  "  House  of  Glass,"  with  its  bewildering  dot 
and  broad  galleries  filled  with  the  choice  productions  of  all  nations,  sta 
for  some  years  a  handsome  specimen  of  domestic  architecture  1 
about  1845  by  Coventry  Waddell,  who  lield  for  a  long  time  a  confident 
position  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  The  mansion  waa 
famous  social  center,  although  at  the  jieriod  of  its  erection  Fifth  Avea 
above  Madison  Square  was  little  more  than  a  (ummon  road,  and  the  <j 
f«im  fences  were  visible  on  all  sides.     Mrs,  Waddell  accompanied  I 
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husband  when  he  went  to  conclude  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  his  dwell- 
ing, and  sat  under  an  apple-tree  looking  down  upon  the  city  in  the  dis- 
tance while  he  was  in  conference  with  the  owner  of  the  lots.     The  place 
when  improved  was  called  a  suburban  villa ;  its  grounds,  beautified  with 
taste,  covered  the  whole  square  between  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-eighth 
streets.    A  field  of  wheat  was  cultivated  in  the  inclosure  after  the  house 
was  built,  from  which  a  barrel  of  flour  was  made.     When  Fifth  Avenue 
was  graded  the  edifice  was  rendered  still  more  imposing  and  picturesque 
by  its  elevated  position.     A  writer  in  Putnam's  Monthly,  March,  1854, 
says :  "  It  is  remarkable  for  being  inclosed  in  its  own  garden  ground,  as 
high  as  the  original  level  of  the  island,  and  descends  by  sloping  grass- 
banks  to  the  street."     It  was  furnished  in  a  style  of  costly  elegance,  and 
a  large  conservatory  and  picture-gallery  were  among  its  attractions. 
From  its  broad  marble  hall  a  winding  staircase  led  to  the  tower,  from 
which  a  charming  view  was  obtained  of  both  the  East  and  Hudson  rivers, 
the  intervening  semi-rural  landscape,  and  the  approaching  city.     It  was 
the  scene  of  many  notable  entertainments,  Mrs.  Waddell  being  a  leader 
in  society.     "  It  was  said  that  at  her  parties  one  might  always  be  sure  of 
meeting  any  really  worthy  celebrity,  American  or  foreign."  ^    Fancy  dress 
balls  were  in  vogue  at  the  period ;  one  given  by  Mrs.  Schermerhom,  at 
her  residence  in  Great  Jones  Street,  required  all  the  guests  to  appear  in 
the  style  of  dress  worn  at  the  French  court  during  the  reign  of  Loius  XV. 
Some  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  affair  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
the  costumes  alone  cost  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
jewelry  worn  on  the  occasion  was  worth  half  a  million.     The  newspapers 
of  the  day  describe  a  similar  fete  given  at  the  Waddell  mansion :  "  We 
noticed  present  a  greater  array  of  city  fashionables  than  we  have  seen 
gathered  before  this  season ;  the  hostess  and  the  flowers  (the  beautiful 
conservatory  was  thrown  open),  the  bay  windows,  the  winding  stairways 
through  the  towers,  the  oriels,  the  corbels,  the  tapestries,  the  supper,  the 
music,  and  the  ball,  the  gathering  of  beauty,  and  the  concourse  of  gallant 
knights  could  not  be  surpassed." 

The  march  of  brown  stone  speedily  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  beauti- 
ful villa,  and  upon  its  site  was  erected  the  massive  sanctuary  of  the  old 

*  Coventry  Wadtlell,  son  of  Henry  and  Eliza  Daubeny  Waddell  (see  p.  157)  married 
Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Southwick,  of  New  York  City,  and  granddaughter 
of  Worthington  Ely,  whose  father.  Dr.  John  Ely,  married  Sarah  Worthington,  a  great 
beauty,  sister  to  the  mother  of  Governor  John  Cotton  Smith.  The  Worthingtons  were  de- 
scended from  Hugh  Worthington,  who  held  the  lordship  of  Worthington  under  Edward  IV. 
in  1474.  The  Elys  settled  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  about  1660,  and  the  famUy  has  ever  since 
been  one  of  influence,  many  of  its  branches  being  among  the  substantial  citizens  of  New 
York,  not  least  of  whom  is  our  recent  mayor,  Smith  Ely.  From  Sarah  Worthington  also 
descended  Samuel  Goodrich,  the  famous  "  Peter  Parley  "  of  histoiy. 
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Brick  Church  organization.  The  rapid  improvements  in  Fifth  Ayenue 
above  Madison  Square  date  from  the  completion  of  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1854 — an  offshoot  from  the  Broome  Street  Church. 
Fifth  Avenue  is  now  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  architectural  beauty  for 
full  four  miles ;  and  there  is  probably  no  street  in  the  world  wherein  are 
more  elegant  and  imposing  private  residences,  furnished  with  princely 
magnificence,  or  more  exquisite  collections  of  those  trifles  of  art  and  taste 
which  bespeak  a  high  order  of  cultivation.  Madison  Avenue,  b^;inning 
at  the  Square,  started  ofT  about  the  same  time  on  a  race  with  its  rival, 
and  for  some  two  miles  is  by  no  means  outdone  by  Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
costliness  of  its  fashionable  dwellings,  churches,  and  club-houses. 

The  multiplication  of  churches  in  New  York  is  a  theme  for  the  stu- 
dent The  number,  in  1880,  is  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  including 
chapels  and  missions.  Eighty-three  of  these  are  of  the  Episcopal  denomi- 
nation, seventy-six  are  Presbyterian,  twenty-eight  are  Dutch  Seformed, 
forty-six  are  Baptist,  sixty-six  are  Methodist,  twenty-two  are  Lutheran, 
eight  are  Congr^ational,  two  are  Moravian,  five  are  Friends,  six  are 
Universalist,  three  are  Unitarian,  fifty-six  are  Roman  Catholic,  twenty- 
five  are  Jews,  one  is  Greek,  sixteen  are  undenominational,  twelve  are 
independent  missions,  and  thirty-seven  are  classed  as  miscellaneous. 
There  are  also  societies  of  Spiritualists,  Free-Thinkers,  and  Infidels, 
who  hold  meetings  from  week  to  week  in  various  halls  throughout  the 
city. 

One  or  two  examples  of  church  architecture  will  illustrate  the  contrast 
of  the  present  with  that  of  the  Colonial  period,  which  is  as  marked  as  the 
wonderful  increase  of  church  edifices.  Nearly  every  style  and  combina- 
tion of  style  appears  in  New  York.  Yet  rarely  do  we  find  a  model  bor- 
rowed bodily  from  a  foreign  land.  Independence  of  thought  has  led  to 
the  rejection  of  many  architectural  features  and  the  substitution  of  others, 
freshly  drawn  from  the  inspiration  of  the  surroundings  or  suggested  by  a 
sense  of  local  fitness.  The  handsomest  specimen  of  (Gothic  architecture 
is  Trinity  Church,  the  third  edifice  upon  the  same  site  —  overlooking 
Wall  Street  It  was  finished  in  1846.  The  altar,  eleven  feet  long,  is 
divided  into  panels,  the  one  in  the  center  bearing  a  Maltese  cross  in 
mosaic  set  with  cameos,  and  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists ;  the  reredos 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  chancel,  and  is  about  twenty-four 
feet  high ;  both  were  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  William  B.  Aster, 
by  his  sons.  The  churchyard  which  surrounds  the  structure  is  to  the  New 
York  heart  an  endearing  memorial  of  the  varied  and  interesting  elements 
of  character  which  have  contributed  to  the  present  greatness  of  the  city. 
St  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  Fifth  Avenue,  occupying  the  entire  front  of  the 
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Uock  between  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  streets,  is  the  most  magnificent 
ecclesiastical  buildiog  in  the  New  World.  It  was  projected  by  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  about  1850,  and  the  plans  were  drawn  by  James  Renwick. 


stone  was  kid  in  1858,  in 
a  great  multitude  —  esti- 
one  hundred  thousand  per- 
architecliire  la  of  the  deco- 
nietric  style  tliat  prevailed 
in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
ground  plan  is  in  the  form 
cross.  The  material  is  of 
ble,  with  a  baae-courae  of 
tabernacle  over  the  altar  is 
with  Roman  mosaics  and 
atones,  and  with  a  door  of 
It  is  lij,'ht«ii  by  seventy  wio- 
seven  of  which  are  memorial 
preseuted  by  individuals.  It 
!y  dedicated  by  Cardinal  Mc- 
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dollars.  To  the  casual  observer,  the  clnirch  architecture  of  New  York, 
in  hundreds  of  instances,  is  impressive  in  its  costlin&ss  and  niassive- 
n&ss.  To  the  artist,  it  has  iKtcoiiie  a  unique  and  interesting  study. 
Suigestions  of  Italian  Renaissance,  of  Roniniutsiiuc,  Nonnan,  and  Byzan- 
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tine,  are  by  no  means  rare.  Grace  Church  in  Broadway,  at  Tenth  Street, 
completed  in  1845,  is  an  elegant  Gothic  structure  of  white  granite;  it 
has  two  fine  organs  connected  by  electric  machinery,  the  gift  of  Miss 
Catharine  L  Wolfe  —  as  was  also  the  recently  erected  reredos  —  who  is 
said  to  be  the  richest  single  woman  in  America.  The  interior  decorations 
of  St  Thomas  Church,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of  Fifty-third  Street,  sug- 
gest early  Italian  art,  and  are  full  of  pleasing  effects  and  colora  The 
chimes  in  the  steeple  of  this  church  rival  those  of  Trinity  and  Grace 
churches.  In  the  second  block  above  St.  Thomas,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  stands 
the  new  Presbyterian  Church,  known  as  Dr.  Hall's,  a  simple  but  singu- 
larly graceful  adaptation  of  the  French  Gothic.  The  Dutch  Seformed 
Church  in  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of  Forty-eighth  Street,  in  the  steeple  of 
which  hangs  the  "  silver-toned  bell "  cast  in  Holland  for  the  old  Middle 
Dutch  Church,  in  Nassau  Street,  is  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  brown  stone.  Representing  one  of  the  earliest 
churches  in  the  city,  it  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  march  of  time. 

The  final  service  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Church  occurred  in  1844,  on  the 
Sunday  evening  prior  to  its  occupation  by  the  United  States  Government 
as  a  city  post-office.  The  senior  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Knox,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  De  Witt,  conducted  the  exercises.  The  old  historical 
edifice  was  thronged  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  many  tears  fell  when 
the  benediction  was  pronounced  in  the  Dutch  languaga  An  el^[ant 
stmcture  had  been  erected  in  Lafayette  Place  in  1839,  based  in  its  design 
upon  ancient  examples  of  Grecian  architecture.  Another  church  edifice 
was  projected  in  1851,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
and  dedicated  in  October,  1854,  two  months  prior  to  the  dedication  of  the 
Madison  Square  Church.  Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt  was  settled  in  the  ministr}' 
of  the  Collegiate  Churches  in  1827,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  R  Vermilye  iu 
1839,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Talbot  W.  Chambers  in  1849,  each  of  whom  were 
gifted  and  influential,  and  not  only  secured  the  love  and  confidence  of 
their  people,  but  of  the  whole  community.  The  beautiful  white  marble 
edifice  in  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of  Twenty-first  Street,  arose  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old  Garden  Street  Church,  as  did  the  noble  structure  in 
Washington  Squara 

The  pulpits  of  the  various  denominations  have  been  filled  by  a  long 
catalogue  of  eminent  divines,  distinguished  for  learning,  eloquence,  varied 
accomplishments,  and  piety.  In  no  city  have  able  preachers  of  the 
gospel  commanded  more  genuine  appreciation,  or  remained  longer  in  one 
pastorate.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  the  leading  deigyman  of 
the  Resbjterian  Chnich,  became  the  pastor  of  the  Broome  Street  Church 
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in  1834,  and  of  the  Madison  Square  Church,  built  by  his  people,  nine- 
teen years  later.  For  nearly  half  a  century,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  plat- 
form, in  popular  assemblies,  in  refined  and  brilliant  social  circles,  in 
private  conferences  on  matters  of  critical  moment,  and  in  the  high  coun- 
sels of  the  church,  his  magnetic  voice  commanded  admiring  attention.  He 
was  of  fine  personal  ap- 
pearance, tall,  graceful, 
dignified,  courtly,  with 
a  calm  scholarly  brow, 
clear  penetrating  eye, 
firmly  set  but  delicately 
chiseled  lips,  a  sweet 
smile,  and  a  light  elas- 
tic Bt«p.  The  whole 
make  and  bearing  of 
the  man  rendered  him 
always  conspicuous  and 
prominent  He  was  of 
the  same  common  an- 
cestry as  fJie  two  Presi- 
dents, John  Adams  and 
John  Quincy  Adams. 
His  father,  John  Adams, 
was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators 
of  the  country ;  and  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  Rip- 
ley, was  a  lineal  de-  Bw.  wiiii.™  Adi™.  o.d. 
scendant  of  Governor  Bradford,  who  came  over  in  the  Maijflmcer.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of  1827,  and  pursued  his  theological 
studies  at  Andover.  His  influence  in  all  the  depurtments  of  human 
action  increased  with  his  years.  No  pastor  was  ever  more  easily  or 
ftequently  approached  by  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people  in  want  of 
advice  or  aid  ;  and  no  one  was  oftener  designated  to  represent  the  clergy 
in  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility.  He  stood  in  the  great  meeting 
<rf  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1873,  with  all  Protestant  Christendom 
around  him,  by  general  consent,  the  foremost  minister  in  America ;  and 
none  of  the  thousands  present  on  that  memorable  occasion  will  ever  for- 
get the  majestic  grace,  the  fervor,  the  imagery,  and  the  eloquence  of  his 
sddieaa  of  welcome  to  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  church  beyond  the 
SOL    He  spoke  extemporaneously,  but  his  words  were  the  key-note  to 
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the  deliberations  of  the  whole  series  of  meetings.  In  the  autumn  of 
1873  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  original  projectors,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  In  accepting,  he  closed  his  pastoral  career. 
Henceforward  the  intellectual  vigor,  amplitude  of  learning,  and  freshness 
in  the  use  of  words,  phrases,  and  illustrations,  which  for  twoscore  years 
had  been  a  perpetual  surprise  and  delight  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
scholarly  congregations  in  the  city,  were  turned  to  account  in  the  training 
of  mmisters  for  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  almost  a  liberal  Chris- 
tian education  in  itself  for  a  student  of  divinity  to  sit  three  years  at  his 
feet.  His  method  of  instruction  was  unique.  Every  morning  some  one 
young  gentleman  was  invited  to  his  library,  frequently  to  breakfast,  from 
which  the  two  passed  into  the  church-building  —  adjoining  his  house  — 
where  the  student  was  required  to  enter  the  pulpit  and  preach  an  original 
sermon,  conducting  the  complete  e.xercises  of  church  service,  even  to  the 
benediction,  with  only  Dr.  Adan^s  for  an  audience.  In  the  criticism 
which  followed  the  student  received  the  full  benefit  of  ripe  experience ; 
and  this  instruction  was  valued  as  it  deserved.  The  influence  of  such 
a  long  and  beautiful  life  as  that  of  Dr.  Adams  upon  the  general  welfare 
of  the  city  and  its  institutions  is  better  and  broader  than  can  ever  be 
recorded  in  words.^ 

In  connection  with  the  churches  of  the  various  denominations  in  New 
York  are  four  hundred  and  eighteen  Sabbath  schools.  The  same  spirit 
which  prevailed  among  the  founders  of  the  city,  quickened  and  cherished 
by  their  desceudants,  has  led  to  mission  enterprises  in  every  quarter 
where  wretchedness  and  vice  exist.  While  costly  edifices  have  arisen  in 
such  abundance  for  the  wealthier  classes,  the  poor  have  not  been  neglected. 
Nearly  every  church  has  its  mission  territory,  independent  of  a  multitude 
of  private  charities,  and  the  world  outside  little  dreams  of  the  labpr  per- 
formed by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  never  tire  of  the  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  process  —  that  never  ends.  In  no  portion  of  the  metrop- 
olis have  the  fruits  of  this  feature  of  philanthropy  been  more  apparent 

1  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  Colchester,  Connecticut,  January  25,  1807,  die«l 
at  his  country-seat  on  Orange  Mountain,  August  31,  1880.  In  1842  he  received  the  tiegrw 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  was  chiefly  through 
his  instnimentality  that  the  reunion  of  the  two  schools  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  in  1869.  Since  he  became  president  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
the  endowments  of  the  institution  have  been  increaswl  nearly  $500,000,  of  which  JameA 
Brown,  the  senior  meml)er  of  the  great  banking  firm  of  Brown  Brothers,  made  the  princely 
donation  of  $300,000,  and  ex-Governor  Edwin  Denuison  Morgan  gave  $100,000.  Dr. 
Adams  left  a  widow,  and  two  sons  and  two  daughters  :  Thatcher  M.  Adams  ;  William  Adams ; 
Mary  Adams,  who  married  John  Crosby  Brown,  son  of  James  Brown,  of  Brown  Brothers; 
and  Susan  Adams,  who  niarrio<l  Kugene  Delano. 
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than  in  the  region  known  as  Five  Points.  Dickens  wandered  into  that 
focus  of  iniquity  while  visiting  New  York  in  1841,  and  described  its 
horrors ;  near  The  Tombs,  Worth,  Baxter,  and  Park  streets  came  together, 
making  five  comers  or  points  of  varying  sharpness,  hence  the  name.  It 
was  an  unwholesome  district,  supplied  with  a  few  rickety  wooden  build- 
ings, and  thickly  peopled  with  human  beings  of  every  age,  color,  and 
condition.  An  old  brewery,  built  long  before  the  city  hove  in  sight  on 
its  northern  route,  tottering  with  yawning  seams  in  its  walls  and  broken, 
gaping  windows,  sheltered  daring  outlaws  and  furnished  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  The  police  were  dismayed  and  dis- 
couraged. With  the  history  of  the  old  brewery  are  associated  some  of 
the  most  appalling  crimes  ever  perpetrated.  The  arrival  of  every  emi- 
grant ship  rendered  this  plague-spot  more  hideous.  City  missionaries 
finally  ventured  into  its  dangerous  precincts  and  began  their  humanizing 
work  with  success. 

The  benevolent  societies  and  institutions  of  New  York  at  the  present 
time  number  over  three  hundred  —  aside  from  the  public  charities  —  and 
receive  and  disburse  annually  about  four  million  dollars.  It  would  seem 
as  if  there  could  be  no  infirmity  or  calamity  to  which  the  human  family 
is  subject  for  which  provision  has  not  been  made.  The  poor  who  receive 
aid  and  assistance  are  from  forty  dififerent  nationalities;  and  while  two  hun- 
dred thousand  immigrants  land  yearly  at  Castle  Garden  the  demand  for 
benevolence  is  not  likely  to  diminish.  The  tide  sweeps  on  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  but  it  is  estimated  that  one  fourth  of  the  immigrants  remain 
to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  city  population.  The  tenement-houses 
of  New  York  shelter  full  five  hundred  thousand  people,  and  in  some  local- 
ities they  are  crowded  far  beyond  the  most  densely  populated  districts  of 
London.  In  one  block  on  Avenue  6,  near  the  East  Siver,  there  are  fifty- 
two  tenement-houses  occupied  by  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  persons.  There  is  one  house  in  the  city  where  the  number  of  tenants 
reaches  fifteen  hundred ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  one  hundred 
to  lodge  in  a  house  twenty-five  feet  front. 

Brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  philanthropic  organizations  of  modem 
New  York  will  enlighten  the  reader  somewhat  as  to  the  character  of  the 
many.  In  1848  was  incorporated  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  was  formed  in  1843.  The  president 
was  James  Brown,  of  the  banking-house  of  Brown  Brothers,  and  the  vice- 
presidents  were  James  Lenox,  John  C.  Green,  Horatio  Allen,  Apollos  R 
Wetmore,  and  John  David  Wolfe ;  the  treasurer  was  Robert  B.  Mintura, 
corresponding  secretary  Robert  M.  Hartley,  recording  secretary  Joseph 
B.  Collins;  and  the  elected  members  of  the  board  of  mana^em  were 
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Stewart  Brown,  Jonathan  Sturges,  Greorge  Griswold,  and  Erastus  C.  Bene- 
dict, the  late  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yort 
They  were  all  men  of  responsibility  and  high  position,  commanding  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  community.  The  particular  object  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  was  to  elevate  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  poverty-stricken,  and  so  far  as  practicable  relieve 
their  necessities.  Visitors,  numbering  several  hundred,  were  regularly 
appointed,  many  of  whom  were  among  the  wealthy  donors ;  sanitary  re- 
forms were  projected,  since  a  sickly  population  is  always  expensive  as 
well  as  dangerous,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  meet  the  claims  of 
humanity  without  creating  or  encouraging  a  dependent  class.  This  care- 
fully adjusted,  skillfully  managed,  unostentaR/ious,  and  excellent  scheme  of 
benevolence  conflicted  in  its  operations  with  no  other  organized  charity, 
but  occupied  a  special  field  —  relieving  annually  about  forty  thousand 
persons  —  and  its  bearings  for  almost  half  a  century  upon  the  economical, 
social,  and  moral  concerns  of  the  city  admit  of  no  numerical  estimate. 
The  magnitude  and  unity  of  the  organization,  sustained  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  gratuitous  labors,  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  philanthropic  foreigners.  Its  methods  of  dealing  with  poverty  have 
]>een  adopted  in  other  cities  throughout  the  land,  and  in  Gennany,  Switzer- 
land, and  many  of  the  European  countries.  Even  in  Athens  and  in  other 
parts  of  classic  Greece  organizations  founded  upon  the  New  York  princi- 
ples by  Michiel  Diogenes  Kalopathakes,  a  young  Greek  of  superior  talents 
who  familiarized  himself  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  association 
while  on  a  visit  to  America,  have  been  eminently  successful. 

Asylums  and  liospitals  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  such  an  institu- 
tion.    Robert  M.  Hartley  digested  a  plan  for  the  benefit  of  neglected  and 
vicious  children  in  1849,  and  in  connection  with  Luther  Bradish,  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  Horatio  Allen,  Thomas  Denny,  ApoUos  R.  Wetraore,  and  Joseph 
B.  Collins,  acted  as  a  committee  to  devise  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  refonnatory  institution.     Simultaneously  with  this  movement, 
Dr.  John  Dennison  Russ,  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association,  agitated  the 
same  subject ;  it  was  estimated  that  over  three  thousand  children  were 
floating  on  the  current,  educated  only  in  crime,  and  growing  into  the  worst 
of  beCDBin.    Dr.  Russ  called  a  meeting  at  the  office  of  Mayor  Woodhull  on 
^  Janiuuy  following  the  Astor  Place  Riot,  which  had  shown  the 
^1  character  of  the  ignorant  and  degraded  masses,  and  com- 
■Miaociations  presented  written  plans ;  these  were  duly 
''he  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  was  incorporated 
1851.    Dr.  Russ  was  its  superintendent  for 
ings  were  erected,  a  House  of  Beoeptioa 
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in  West  Thirteenth  Street,  and  an  asylum  in  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
fifth  Street,  near  Tenth  Avenue.  The  former  accommodates  one  hundred 
and  fifty  inmates,  and  the  latter  six  hundred  and  seventy.  The  city  con- 
tributes moderately  for  each  child  supported  during  the  year,  to  which  is 
added  a  share  in  the  school  fund,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars 
is  raised  every  year  by  private  subscriptions.  Within  the  first  fourteen 
years  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  pilfering  and  vagrant  children  were 
supported,  nearly  three  thousand  of  whom,  after  arriving  at  proper  age, 
were  placed  in  country  homes  in  the  State  of  Illinois ;  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  children  brought  under  the  influence,  tuition,  and  discipline 
of  the  asylum  prove  to  be  incorrigibly  bad. 

Among  the  destitute  about  one  in  ten  were  found  suflTering  from  physi- 
cal ills  and  maladies.  A  hospital  was  founded  for  the  ruptured  and 
crippled  in  1864,  although  the  real  inception  of  the  institution  antedates 
by  many  years  its  incorporation ;  an  elegant  and  spacious  edifice  was 
erected  in  Lexington  Avenue,  corner  of  Forty-second  Street,  through 
private  contributions,  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  president  for  many  years  was  John  C.  Green ;  the  vice-presidents  were 
James  Lenox,  Robert  B.  Minturn,  John  David  Wolfe,  Stewart  Brown,  and 
Apollos  E.  Wetmore ;  the  treasurer  was  Jonathan  Sturges,  and  the  two 
secretaries  were  Robert  M.  Hartley  and  Joseph  B.  Collins.  Among  the 
original  corporators  were  James  W.  Beekman,  George  Griswold,  Dr.  James 
Knight,  Luther  R  Marsh,  Henry  S.  Terbell,  Nathan  Bishop,  Thomas 
Denny,  John  W.  Quincy,  Enoch  L  Fancher,  and  Charles  N.  Talbot 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital,  founded  by  James  Lenox  in  1868,  origi- 
nated in  the  pressing  need  for  enlarged  hospital  accommodations  to  meet 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  sick  and  disabled  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
popidation.  The  beautiful  site  for  the  edifice,  on  Seventieth  Street,  with 
its  ample  grounds,  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was 
the  gift  of  Lenox  —  who  also  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  money  towards  the  erection  of  a  structure  which  should  embrace  all 
the  modem  improvements  in  hospital  architecture  at  a  cost  of  about  one 
million.  Other  wealthy  philanthropists  contributed  generously,  and  the 
property  and  concerns  of  the  institution  were  vested  in  and  managed  by 
a  board  of  thirty  managers,  prominent  among  whom  were  Jaipes  Lenox 
president,  John  C.  Green  vice-president,  Aaron  B.  Belknap,  Robert  M. 
Hartley,  Henry  M.  Taber,  Jonathan  Sturges,  James  Brown,  William  M. 
Vermilye,  brother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Verniilye,  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer,  Rob- 
ert Ll  Stuart,  Morris  K.  Jessop,  John  Taylor  Jolmson,  Dr.  Willard  Parker, 
William  E  Dodge,  Edward  S.  Jaflfray,  Heury  Parish,  and  Washington  R. 
Vermilye. 
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In  the  mean  time  hoBpitals,  both  genera]  and  special,  were  multiplying 
under  other  anspices.  There  aie.at  present  in  the  city  not  less  than 
sixty  kindred  institutions  —  inclusive  of  nearly  a  score  of  medical  dispen- 
saries for  supplying  the  sick  pour  gratuitously  with  medicines  and  sntgical 
aid.  Many  of  the  hoepitala  are  denominational  in  origin  and  polity,  and 
patronized  according  to  the  aflinitiea  ai  race,  language,  and  religion.  The 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  Lexington  Avenue,  near  Sixty-seventh  Street, 
was  founded  by  a  wealthy  Hebrew  in  1852,  and  although  sufferers  of  any 
creed  are  admitted,  it  is  sustained  by  the  Jews.  The  buildings  are  of  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  embodying  all  the  improvements  of 
modem  art  The  Boman  Catholics  have  three  incorporated  hospitals,  and 
one  has  been  established  by  the  Gennans.  St  Luke's,  in  Fifth  Avenue> 
founded  in  1846  by  Rev.  William  A.  Muhlenburg,  the  Episcopal  divine, 
receives  patienta  of  all  religious  denominations.  Roosevelt  Hospital,  in- 
corporated in  1864,  and  opened  for  patients  of  every  sect,  nationality,  and 
color,  in  1871,  is  a  mi^iScent  charity  for  which  New  York  is  indelrted  to 
the  millionaire,  James  H.  ^^  Roosevelt    The  edifice  is 

of  brick,  constructed  on  the  ^%*^         pavilion  plan,  with  accom- 

modations for  one  hundred  "v^a  °^^  eighty  patients.     The 

medical  stafT  includes  some  ^f  ^  ^^^  '"''^^  eminent  spe- 

cialists. Thus  the  Roose-  ^^ittf'^^'^s^  n  '^slt  name,  which  bos  been 
identified  in  New  York  N  v.  ®  _  "^  with  commerce  and  inven- 
tion, with  politics,  states-  ^  ^S^H^  v  °*^'>^^^P>  science,  and  chaf^ 
ity  for  some  two  centuries,  St  "\jjWy  a  '8  engraved  upon  an  endur- 
ing monument  Among  J&,  ^m^SS^^  the  other  charities  of 
the  city,  with  their  varied  '^<^*^^^^^jf  spheres  of  action  and  re- 
sources, the  Five  Points  ^^Q^wa5SB^^  House  of  Industry  occupies 
a  field  of  wide-reaching  """""*""■  usefulness.  Several  hun- 
dred children  are  constantly  in  its  schools,  who  are  also  fed  and  clothed ; 
while  fifty  or  more  women  each  month  are  passed  through  the  house  to 
situations,  and  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  families  supplied  with  daily 
bread.  Out-of-door  relief  is  given  to  applicants,  often  reaching  three 
hundred  thousand  meals  per  year.  A  regular  hospital  is  attached  to  the 
building,  in  which  the  childrni  not  (Hily  of  the  scbool,  but  of'  the  whole 
neighborhood,  are  bmted  wban  sek.  Hie  inatibitioo  vu  eBtaUisbed  io 
1850,  and  incorporated  in  1854  Its  origin  and  sncces.'i  was  dm-  mainly 
to  the  efforts  of  Archibalii  Huasell,  wbo  was  its  president  for  seventeen 
years.  The  corporators  included  such  men  aa  Horace  B  Clatlin.  Ansoa 
G.  Phelps,  Hugh  N.  Camp,  Wuahingtou  R.  Vermilye,  Henry  .Sheldou, 
Henry  C,  Bowen,  Miirstmll  lefTerin,  Qeorg«  K.  Belts,  I).  Lydiy  SuydunL 
Charles  Tracy,  and  Morru  Keynnlila,     Anilubald  Russell  vna  a  Scotch 
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gentleman  of  wealth  who  came  to  reside  in  New  York  in  1836,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  education  and  philanthropy.  He  was  one 
of  the  oiganizers  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  in  1852,  of  which 
Hon.  George  Bancroft  was  the  first  president ;  and  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber and  officer  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.* 

1  Archibald  Ra8aell(boni  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1811,  died  in  New  York  City,  1871) 
was  graduated  from  Edinburgh  University,  studied  law  with  Sir  Fraser  Tytler,  and  completed 
his  education  at  Bonn,  Germany.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Russell,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Edinburgh,  and  cousin  of  the  metaphysician,  Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  was  of  the 
Kingseat  and  Slipperfield  family  of  Russell  (see  Burke* a  Peerage)^  and  cousin  to  Lord  Sinclair 
and  Sir  Archibald  Little.  Through  his  mother  he  was  descended  from  the  Rutherfords  of 
Edgerston,  and  his  maternal  great-grandmother  was  Eleanor  Elliot,  of  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Minto,  who  trace  in  unbroken  succession  from  James  II.  of  Scotland,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh  and  the  Earls  of  Angus.  Coming  to  reside  in  New  York  in  1836,  he 
married  Helen  Rutherford  Watts,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  and  Anna  Rutherford  Watts,  and 
granddaughter  of  Robert  Watts  and  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of  Lohi  Stirling.  (See  pp.  156, 
206. )  He  thus  became  connected  with  families  who  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  Naturally  a  philanthropist,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  enei^es  to  the 
welfare  of  the  home  of  his  adoption.  The  inscription  upon  the  tablet  erected  to  his  memory 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Five  Points'  House  of  Industry  is,  "  This  Institution  is  his  Monu- 
ment" He  was  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Christian  Commistdon  which  did  such 
noble  work  during  the  late  war,  and  at  its  close  was  chairman  of  the  **  Famine  Relief 
Committee."  He  was  for  many  years  a  vestryman  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  and  was 
instrumental  in  erecting  a  church  near  "Glen  Albyn  "  his  country-seat  in  Ulster  County. 
He  also  founded  and  was  president  of  the  Ulster  County  Savings  Institution.     Children  : 

1.  Anna  Rutherford  Russell,  married  Henry  .Lewis  Morris,  of  the  Morris  family  of  Morrisania; 

2.  Eleanor  Elliot,  married  Arthur  J.  Peabody,  nephew  of  the  great  philanthropist,  Geoige 
Peabody ;  8.  John  Watts  Russell,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.  ;  4.  Archibald  Douglass  Russell ;  5.  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  Russell,  A.  B.  —  Family  Archives. 

The  children  of  Robert  and  Mary  Alexander  Watts  were  :  1.  Sarah  M.,  married  (1)  Nich- 
olas Romain,  M.  D.,  (2)  Bertram  P.  Cruger ;  2.  Anne,  married  John  W.  Kearny  ;  3.  Cath- 
arine, married  Henry  Barclay ;  4.  Robert,  married  Matilda  Ridley,  related  to  the  martyr 
bishop  whose  seal  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  had  four  sons,  Robert  Watts,  M.  D., 
married  Charlotte  Deas  of  South  Carolina  ;  Ridley  Watts,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Henry 
Grinnell ;  Alexander  Watts,  married  Miss  Sedgwick  of  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts ;  Essex 
Watta,  married  his  cousin,  Mary  Kearny ;  5.  Dr.  John  Watts,  married  Anna,  daughter  of 
Hoo.  John  Rutherford  (see  p.  800),  and  their  only  daughter,  Helen,  married  Archibald 

The  Batherfords  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  descendeti  from  Sir  John  Rutherford,  of 

UgentoOt  Sootland,  whose  grandfather,  John   Rutherfonl,   married   Barbara  Abemethy, 

of  ibe  Bishop  of  Caithness  —  the  ancestor  also  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart     Sir  John 

tlMi  iixtoMith  in  descent  from  Hugo  de  Rutherford,  a  Scottish  baron,  a.  d.  1225;  Walter, 

i  of  Sir  John,  came  to  New  York,  and  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  James  Alex- 

of  the  Earl  of  Stiriing,  and  sister  of  Lord  Stirling.     (See  Vol.  I.  503,  599  ; 

lUL  IL  Wt  104,  418.)    Their  son,  John  (bom  1760,  died  1840),  graduated  from  Princeton 

0fl|t|iilR  1775^  Bftiried  Helen,  daughter  of  Lewis  Morris,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

"wm  United  States  Senator  from  1791  to  1798,  and  filled  imporUnt  posts  in  New 

pp^  284,  566.)     CTiildren  :  1.  Mar}' ;  2.  Catharine;  3.  Robert  Walter,  mar- 

of  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  and  had  five  children  —  John,  who  married 

of  James  K.  Livingston,  Walter,  who  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Cap- 
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The  year  1856  was  marked  by  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  Central  Park, 
now  the  pride  of  the  city,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  five  and  one  half  millions  of 
dollars  —  the  largest  sum  ever  expended  in  the  purchase  of  ground  for  a 
similar  purpose.  In  1857  the  control  of  the  improvements  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  eleven  commissioners,  who  in  their  work  of  landscape-garden- 
ing seem  to  have  followed  the  wise  counsel  of  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes  — 
"  When  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do  ye  may  aye  be  sticking  in  a  tree ;  it  'U 
be  growing  when  ye  are  sleeping."  The  park  covers  tjight  hundred  and 
sixty-two  acres,  and  has  forty  miles  of  roads,  bridle-paths,  and  walks,  and 
forty-three  bridges  and  archways.  It  was  not  accomplished  without  great 
opposition.  But  time  and  experience  have  changed  public  sentiment,  and 
it  is  now  admitted  that  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  were  never  invested  more 
judiciously.  This  park,  occupying  a  central  position  on  Manhattan  Island, 
has  already  proved  a  great  civilizer,  and  its  mission  has  but  just  begun. 
When  it  was  first  established  no  other  park  existed  in  the  country,  and 
without  it  we  probably  should  not  have  had  in  this  generation  Prospect 
Park  in  Brooklyn,  Fairmouut  Park  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  dozen  kindred 
undertakings  of  noble  proportions.  It  is  two  and  one  half  miles  in  length 
and  one  half  mile  wide,  but  long  ere  its  completion  it  was  found  too  small 
for  the  immediate  demand ;  continuous  park  accommodations  are  now 
being  extended  in  park-ways  of  extraordinary  width  and  beauty  to  the 
Harlem  River  and  beyond. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  financial  disaster  swept  over  both  hemi- 
spheres. New  York,  as  the  great  commercial  centre  of  the  nation, 
was  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  storm,  which  rapidly  spread 
with  devastating  fury  over  the  entire  country.  Prior  to  the  end  of 
December  there  were  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  failures  among  the 
merchants  of  the  metropolis,  involving  liabilities  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions.  Many  more  subsequently  suspended  for  large 
amounts.  Enterprises  of  every  description  came  to  a  stand-still,  indus- 
tries were  paralyzed,  and  the  working  classes  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 

tain  David  Brooks,  U.  S.  A.,  Anna  K,  Lewis  M.,  the  eminent  astronomer,  who  married 
Margaret  Stuyvesanl  —  daughter  of  Rev.  John  W.  Chanler,  Robert  W.,  who  married  Anna 
L.,  daughter  of  Phineas  H.  Buckley;  4.  Helena  Sarah  (born  1789,  died  187S),  the  aeoond 
wife  of  Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant,  whose  first  wife  was  Susan  Barclay  ;  5.  Ix>iiiaa ;  6.  Anna, 
married  John  Watts,  M.  D.  —  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Archibald  RusselL  John  Rutherford, 
M.  P.,  brother  of  Walter  Rutherford,  who  settled  ih  New  York,  married  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  and  sister  of  Andrew  Elliot,  Lieutenant-Ooremor  of  New 
York  ;  he  was  ancestor  of  Archibald  Russell,  and  of  the  female  line  of  the  present  William 
Oliver  Rutherford  of  Edgerston.  Mary,  daughter  of  Walter  and  Catharine  Alexander  Ruther- 
ford, married  General  Matthew  Clarkson,  and  their  daughter,  Mary,  married  the  dirtin- 
guished  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  son  of  the  chief  justice.  —  ffakUme ;  Clarkmm ;  Fatmiljf 
Archives;  Dougkus;  Bwrke^ 
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extreme  destitution,  to  which  a  severe  winter  added  fresh  terrors.  It  was 
estimated  that  twenty-five  thousand  industrious  men  and  women,  repre- 
senting in  their  helpless  families  probably  four  times  that  number,  were 
deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  their  subsistence.  The  common  council 
destributed  food,  and  furnished  labor  for  large  numbers  of  the  unem- 
ployed on  the  Central  Park  and  other  public  works,  while  private  associ- 
ations were  formed,  in  addition  to  the  regularly  established  charities,  to 
relieve  the  suffering.  In  one  district  alone  ten  thousand  persons  were 
fed,  one  December  day,  by  public  and  private  charity  —  few  of  whom 
were  American  born.  But  aid  could  not  reach  all,  and  many  perished. 
Serious  danger  was  apprehended  for  a  time.  Crowds  assembled  and 
warned  the  common  council  that  "they  must  find  bread  for  the  people." 
Bakers*  wagons  were  seized  by  the  mob  in  the  streets.  The  hungry  labor- 
ers threatened  to  break  open  provision-stoi-es  and  help  themselves.  *  The 
Arsenal  was  protected  by  a  strong  police  force,  and  United  States  troops 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Custom  House  and  Assay  Office. 

It  had  been  a  year  of  riots  and  disturbances.  The  Legislature  in  April 
passed  a  bill  to  transfer  the  control  of  the  police  department  from  the 
city  to  the  State,  which  interfered  with  the  municipal  reforms  of  Mayor 
Fernando  Wood,  who  had  been  training  the  police  into  military  obedience 
while  inaugurating  a  war  against  the  liquor  traffic,  and  who  resolved  at 
once  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  to  the  utmost  and  resist  its 
execution.  The  State  created  a  police  district,  and  appointed  police  com- 
missioners to  manage  the  police  force  and  secure  the  peace  and  ])rotec- 
tiou  of  the  city.  Mayor  Wood  refused  to  surrender  the  police  property  or 
disband  the  old  police.  For  a  time  the  novel  sj^ectacle  of  two  depart- 
ments of  police  striving  for  mastery  diverted  attention.  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  courts  ;  but  before  it  was  settled  a  street  commissioner, 
appointed  by  Governor  John  Alsop  King  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  death, 
was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  City  Hall  by  Mayor  Wood,  who  (claimed  the 
appointiiig  power.  Matters  quickly  assumed  an  ominous  as|)ect.  Two 
wirratits  for  the  arrest  of  the  mayor  were  obtained,  one  on  the  charge  of 
indtiiig  a  riot  and  the  other  for  the  personal  violence  inflicted  upon  the 
Slate  appointee,  with  which  a  large  force  of  the  new  police  attempted  to 
gain  an  entrance  to  the  City  Hall.  A  fierce  affray  ensued,  the  old  police 
being  well  armed  and  stationed  in  every  part  of  the  buHding.  The  Sev- 
enth Begiment  was  at  the  moment  marchinj[]j  down .  Broadway  in  full 
fsather  to  take  a  steamer  for  Boston,  it  having  ac(^e])ted  an  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  celebration 
of  that  year,  and  being  summoned,  turned  promptly  into  the  Park  and 
Stood  in  impoeing  array  facing  City  Hall.     Its  presence  instantly  quelled 
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the  disturbance.  The  mayor  supposed  it  had  been  ordered  to  enforce  the 
State  enactments,  and  submitted  with  the  best  grace  possible.  Quiet  was 
temi>orarily  restored,  and  the  gallant  Seventh  resumed  its  journey. 

One  word  about  the  police  force  of  1880.  It  numbers  three  thousand 
men,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  four  commissioners,  who  appoint  all 
members  of  the  force  from  the  superintendent  down.  For  patrol  service 
the  city  is  divided  into  thirty-five  precincts,  each  having  its  own  building 
containing  quarters  for  the  men,  cells  for  prisoners,  and  lodgings  for 
homeless  persons.  The  police  stations  are  all  connected  with  the  central 
office  by  special  telegraphic  wires ;  thus  the  latter  is  at  once  notified  of 
any  occurrence  of  any  importance  in  the  precinct  A  detachment  is 
assigned  to  harbor  duty,  occupying  a  steam-tug.  Other  detachments 
guard  the  City  Hall  and  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  and  perform  various 
services.  With  the  exception  of  London  and  Paris,  the  police  system  of 
New  York  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  business  slowly  revived.  The  New  York 
banks  had  taken  the  initiative  in  resumption  during  the  early  part 
of  winter.  Meanwhile  the  political  atmosphere  was  severely 
troubled.  The  elections  turned*  on  the  question  of  slavery  —  which  bad 
agitated  the  country  for  twenty  or  more  years.  The  famous  Dred  Scott 
decision  in  1857  intensified  the  already  heated  controversy.  James 
Buchanan  was  made  President  about  the  same  time.  The  opponents  of 
slavery  were  united  henceforward  under  the  name  of  Republicans.  In 
May,  1858,  Minnesota,  the  thirty-second  State,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union ;  and  Oregon  in  February,  1857. 

In  August,  1858,  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  was  an- 
nounced, and  Queen  Victoria  transmitted  a  message  to  President 
™*'      Buchanan,  receiving  a  response.     New  York  City,  where  the  idea 
had  been  conceived  of  uniting  Europe  and  America  by  telegraph,  was  in 
a  whirlpool  of  excitement     One  hundred  guns  were  fired  in  the  morning 
and  at  noon,  in  honor  of  the  event,  bells  rang  in  one  significant  chorus,  and 
flags  were  everywhere  unfurled.    In  the  evening  the  city  was  illuminated, 
and  during  the  display  of  fireworks  the  City  Hall  was  badly  injured  by  a 
conflagration.    The  Ist  of  September  was  set  apart  for  one  of  the  grand- 
est odebiatioiis  on  xeoonL    Cyras  W.  Field  was  the  lion  of  the  hour.    To 
"  vounie  than  to  any  other  individual  belongs  the  honor  of  canj'ing  to 

it  nndertaking,"  said  Professor  Morse,  on  the  platform 

qaiOk  June  11, 1871 ;  "  he  made  the  ocean  bnt  an 

npeated  croeBings."    In  1853  Field  spent  six 

tavdt  and  on  his  return  projected  the  herca- 

*d  Beter  Cooper,  the  plulanthropist,  and 
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Moses  Taylor,  both  wealthy.  New  York  capitalists,  in  his  scheme,  and  one 
evening  in  May,  1854,  met  them,  together  with  Marshall  0.  Roberts  and 
Chandler  White,  at  the  house  of  his  brother,  David  Dudley  Field,  and  in 
half  an  hour  organized  a  company  and  subscribed  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  Two  years  later  aid  in  money  and  ships  was  procured  from  both 
the  British  and  American  governments,  and  several  London  capitalists 
became  .interested.  But  up  to  the  time  of  the  successful  laying  of  the 
submarine  cable  acipss  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  it  had  been  purely  a 
New  York  undertaking.  Suddenly  the  cable  ceased  to  perform  its  part 
of  the  programme.  It  was  pronounced  a  splendid  hoax.  Many  refused  to 
believe  that  any  message  had  ever  passed  over  it.  Field  was  mercilessly 
ridiculed.  His  task  was  rendered  all  the  moi*e  difficult  through  its 
momentary  success.  But  with  iron  will  he  persisted  in  his  endeavor. 
In  1866,  after  nearly  thirteen  years  of  unceasing  toil,  necessitating  some 
fifty  passages  across  the  Atlantic,  the  great  electric  link  between  the  two 
continents  was  triumphantly"  completed. 

Among  the  local  incidents  of  the  decade  were  the  visit  of  Jenny  lind, 
and  her  first  appearance  at  Castle  Grarden,  September  7,  1850;  the  visit 
of  the  Hungarian  patriot,  Louis  Kossuth,  in  1851,  who  received  an  enthu- 
siastic public  welcome ;  the  arrival  of  Rachel,  the  great  tragedienne,  in 
1855 ;  the  visit  of  Thackeray,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year ;  the  visit 
of  the  Japanese  Embassy,  which  was  entertained  in  the  most  lavish  man- 
ner by  the  municipal  authorities,  in  1860  ;  and  the  successive  visits  dur- 
ing the  same  year  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  Lady  Franklin,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  —  who  was  officially  received  with  a  military  display 
and  welcome  by  an  immen.se  concourse  of  citizens.  Lady  Franklin  came 
to  thank  the  New  Yorkers  for  their  interest  in  the  fate  of  her  husband. 
The  Grinnell  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  sailed  from  New  York  City 
in  May,  1850.  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane  went  as  surgeon  and  naturalist, 
and  in  1853  commanded  the  second  Grinnell  expedition.  Henry  Grin- 
nell, whose  connection  with  these  grand  enterprises  helped  to  widen  the 
mercantile  renown  of  the  city,  was  the  brother  of  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  both 
of  whom  were  of  the  famous  house  of  Grinnell,  Minturn,  &  Co.,  which 
probably  built  more  ships  prior  to  1860  than  any  other  mercantile  house 
in  this  country.  They  were  the  sons  of  Cornelius  Grinnell,  a  well-known 
shipping  merchant  of  New  Bedford.  Moses  H.  Grinnell  was  forty-eight 
years  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  for  some  time  its 
president  He  was  a  member  of  Congress,  a  Presidential  elector,  and 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  —  a  mmlel  merchant  and  pre-emi- 
nently a  public-spirited  citizen.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  promoting 
•ad  oondncting  tb9  Qharities  of  the  city,  in  which  his  partner,  Robert 
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B.  Mintum,  was  also  deeply  interested.  His  mansion  in  Fifth  Avenne, 
comer  of  Fourteenth  Street  —  subsequently  rented  to  Delmonico — was 
the  abode  for  many  years  of  a  generous  hospitality. 

With  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1860,  the  controversies  between  the  slaveholding  and  nonnslave- 
holding  States  culminated.  Before  the  end  of  December  South  Carolina 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  Other  cotton  States  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Business  was  arrested,  and  the  winter  was  one  of  apprehen- 
sion and  distress.  President  Buchanan,  in  common  with  many  others, 
thought  the  government  could  not  use  coercive  measures  to  prevent  a 
State  from  going  out  of  the  Union.  In  January,  1861,  Mayor 
Wood  recommended  to  the  common  council  that  New  York  should 
secede,  and  become  a  free  city.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  suggestion 
was  scouted  with  honest  indignation.  Instead,  men  and  money  were 
fi'eely  and  speedily  offered  the  President  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws. 
At  the  same  time  New  York  was  in  no  humor  for  war,  as  shown  by  a 
monster  petition  from  the  merchants  and  others  with  forty  thousand  sig- 
natures, forwarded  te  Congress,  accompanied  by  a  delegation  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  urging  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  national 
difficulties. 

But  the  chasm  was  too  broad  and  menacing.  Events  followed  each 
other  too  swiftly.  Thursday  morning,  April  12,  at  half  past  four 
o'clock,  the  first  gun  was  fired  by  the  secessionists  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter. The  news  stirred  tlie  nation  like  an  electric  shock.  The  uprising 
that  followed  was  without  a  parallel  in  history.  Men  everywhere  took 
sides  for  or  against  the  Union.  The  peace-makers  were  silenced.  At  the 
South  the  loyal  citizens  were  overwhelmed  by  the  war  party,  and  at  the 
North  Democrats  and  Eepublicans  combined  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  troops 
to  serve  for  three  months,  the  quota  for  New  York  being  thirteen  thou- 
sand. On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  several  prominent  gentlemen 
met  by  invitation  at  the  residence  of  the  eminent  merchant,  Robert  H. 
McCurdy,  in  Fouiteenth  Street,  and  resolvexi  to  call  a  public  meeting  of 
all  parties  desirous  of  preserving  the  Union,  which  resulted  in  a  meeting 
upon  Union  Square,  and  a  demonstration  surpassing  in  magnitude  and 
enthusiasm  any  public  assemblage  in  this  country.  Its  eflTecte  were  in- 
stantly felt  in  every  part  of  the  land.  The  four  presidente  of  the 
^'***' meeting  were  John  A.  Dix,  Hamilton  Fish,  ex-Mayor  Havemeyer, 
and  Moees  H.  GrinnelL  Four  stands  had  been  arranged  for  the  speakers, 
baft  proving  insufficient,  the  people  were  addressed  from  the  balconies, 
wd  even  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses.    Resolutions  weie  adopted,  and  a 
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committee  oi^nized  under  the  title  of  Union  Defense  Committee,  embrac- 
ing such  well-known  men  as  John  A.  Dix,  Simeon  Draper,  Moses  Taylor, 
A.  T.  Stewart,  James  Boorman,  Kobert  McCurdy,  Moses  Grinnell,  Boyal 
Phelps,  William  R  Dodge,  Hamilton  Fish,  William  H.  Havemeyer, 
William  M.  Evarts,  John  J.  Cisco,  Theodore  Dehon,  Samuel  Sloane, 
James  T.  Brady,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Jr.,  Edwards 
Pierrepont,  Isaac  Bell,  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  James  S.  Wadsworth, 
Charles  H.  Marshall,  Abiel  A.  Low,  Green  C.  Bronson,  Budolph  A.  Witt- 
haus,  A.  C.  Sichards,  and  Mayor  Wood,  with  the  comptroller  and  presi- 
dents of  the  two  boards  of  the  common  council  of  the  city.  The  work  of 
organizing  regiments  was  at  once  undertaken.  The  city  authorized  a  loan 
of  one  million  dollars  for  the  defense  of  the  Union.  The  New  York  bar 
met  and  contributed  twenty-five  thousand  doUars,  the  banks  pledged  enor- 
mous sums,  and  the  whole  city  set  itself  to  the  stern  suppression  of  the 
Southern  revolt.  In  the  same  breath,  as  it  were,  the  Legislature  responded 
to  Lincoln's  call  by  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  thirty  thousand  men  for 
two  years  instead  of  three  months,  and  appropriated  three  million  dollars 
for  the  war. 

Such  was  the  beginning.  Once  more  a  race  of  soldiers  seemed  to  have 
peopled  New  Yerk.  The  alacrity  with  which  men  of  all  classes  offered 
their  personal  services  was  unexampled.  Scions  of  the  oldest  and  wealth- 
iest families  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  serve  as  private  soldiers.  Foremost 
in  the  field  was  the  Seventh  Regiment,  composed  of  the  best  and  most 
influential  citizens  of  the  metropolia  The  tidings  thrilled  the  city  and 
State,  and  other  cities  and  States,  that  this  famous  body,  the  flower  of 
the  citizen  soldiery,  would  march  to  Washington  without  delay.  Thirty- 
five  merchants  contributed  one  hundred  dollars  each  on  the  mom-     _. 

Apiii  17. 

of  the  17th,  for  its  camp  equipage  and  other  necessaries  for  active 
service.^     Its  march  down  Broadway  on  the  19th  was  like  a  triumphal 

1  The  names  of  these  donors  are  an  index  to  the  sentiment  of  the  foremost  families  of  New 
York  at  this  crisis  :  Moses  H.  GrinneU,  Geoi^  B.  De  Forest,  L.  6.  Cannon,  C.  R.  Robert, 
Royal  Phelps,  S.  Wetmore,  R.  M.  Blatchfoitl,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  A.  C.  Gray,  W.  B. 
Duncan,  Phelps,  Dodge  k  Co.,  Charles  H.  Russell,  Edwin  Bartlett,  Charles  Christmas,  Ed- 
ward Mintom,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  Moses  Taylor,  Theodore  Dehon,  Ogden  Haggerty,  William 
M.  Evarta,  O.  S.  Robbins,  Geoi^ge  Griswold,  John  A.  Stevens,  James  Gallatin,  E.  Walker  k 
Son,  H.  R.  Dunham,  Hamilton  Fish,  Robert  B.  Mintum,  D.  F.  Manice,  George  W.  Blunt, 
James  H.  Titus,  William  Curtis  Noyes,  Shepherd  Knapp,  Charles  H.  MarshaU,  A.  V.  Stout, 
W.  VHiiteright,  Jr.,  John  L.  Aspinwall,  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  Henry  Chauncey,  Jr.,  Stewart 
Brown,  Andrew  Foster,  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  Joseph  Gaillanl,  Jr.,  Henry  Chauncey,  James  S. 
Wadsworth,  August  Belmont,  John  Bridge,  Clark  k  Mosely,  Bei^amin*  F.  Breeden,  Ben- 
jamin Nathan,  P.  S.  Forbes,  W.  W.  De  Forest,  Charles  Davis,  Isaac  Bell,  Frederick  Bronson, 
Howell  I^  Williams,  B.  H.  Hutton,  Almon  W.  Griswold,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Rufiia 
Prime,  Washington  Coster,  Aymar  k  Co.,  Bleecker  Outhout,  Levi  £.  Morton,  C.  B.  Loomis, 
R.  Alaop^  G.  C  Ward,  Benjamin  L.  Swan.  —  SuniUon. 
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procession.  Many  thousands  joined  the  moving  column,  preceding  the 
march  in  escort  or  following  in  its  rear.  Street,  sidewalks,  areas,  fences, 
otoopd,  balcorues,  windows,  roofs,  trees,  lamp-posts,  awnings  —  every  foot 
of  available  space  held  spectators,  and  for  long  distances  on  the  side 
streets  the  compact  throngs  struggled  for  a  glimpse.  The  cheering*  never 
for  a  moment  ceased.  "  It  was  worth  a  life,  that  march,"  wrote  Theodore 
Winthrop.  "We  knew  that  our  great  city  was  with  us  as  one  man, 
utterly  united  in  the  cause  we  were  marching  to  sustain."  Other  regi- 
ments were  quickly  on  the  wing.  Announcement  being  made  one  morn- 
ing in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  funds  were  needed  for  several 
r^ments  about  to  march,  a  collection  was  instantly  taken  up,  and  twenty- 
one  thousand  dollars  mised  in  ten  minutes.  The  banks,  after  having 
loaned  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  coin  to  the  government,  sus- 
pended specie  payments.  During  the  year  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
were  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  families  of  volunteers  in  tlie  city. 
Mayor  Opdyke,  in  his  annual  message  in  January,  1863,  said  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  metropolis  had  contributed  in  taxes,  gratuities,  and  loans  to  the 
government,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  not  less  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  had  furnished  over  eighty  thousand  volunteers. 

During  each  year  of  the  war  repeated  lai-ge  out^of-doer  manifestations 
were  made  in  support  of  the  government,  of  which  those  in  Union  Square, 
July  15,  1862,  and  April  11,  1863,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Mean- 
while the  ladies  of  the  city  were  at  work  by  thousands  for  the  soldiers,  and 
many  of  the  most  tenderly  reared  were  in  training  for  hospital  nurses. 
David  Dudley  Field  presided  over  a  great  meeting  of  ladies  at  Cooper 
Institute  before  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  war,  which  was  addressed 
Dy  Eev.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  oth- 
ers, and  which  resulted  in  an  organization  with  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  as  presi- 
dent and  Howard  Potter  treasurer,  that  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Numberless  associations  were  soon 
formed  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
which  virtually  blotted  slavery  from  the  soil  of  the  Republic  took  efiect 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863.  This  was  an  eventful  year. 
The  project  of  arming  the  slaves  roused  the  bitterest  opposition. 
Then  followed  the  conscription  law,  passed  March  3,  which  was  denounced 
on  every  hand.  In  May  President  Lincoln  ordered  a  draft  of  thi^e  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 

At  tins  juncture  the  enemy  invaded  Pennsylvania,  and  the  governor 
entreated  assistance  from  the  adjoining  States ;  Governor  Seymour  of 
New  York  responded  by  directing  Greneral  Sandford,  conunander  of  the 
oHy  militia^  to  send  evexy  available  regiment  at  his  disposal  to  the  seat 
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of  war  for  thirty  days'  service.  While  the  troops  were  absent,  the  United 
States  authorities  attempted  to  enforce  the  draft,  which  caused  a  terrible 
insurrection.  The  elements  of  disorder  and  crime  united  their 
forces,  and  were  joined  by  thousands  of  frenzied  workmen  and 
idlers.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  rioters  maintained  a  reign  of 
terror.  They  sacked  houses  in  great  numbers,  demolished  the  offices  of 
the  provost  marshal,  burned  the  colored  orphan  asylum,  attacked  the 
police,  and  chased  negroes  —  women  and  children  even  —  wherever  they 
appeared  on  the  streets,  and  when  caught  hanged  them  on  the  nearest 
lamp-post.  They  tore  down  and  trampled  under  foot  the  national  flags, 
and  robbed  stores  in  open  day ;  all  business  was  suspended,  street-cars 
and  stages  did  not  dare  to  run,  plate  and  property  were  concealed,  and 
residences  fortified.  The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  home  the  regiments 
doing  duty  in  Pennsylvania,  but  ere  they  arrived  the  climax  of  atrocities 
had  been  reached,  and  through  the  combined  action  of  the  police  and  the 
citizens,  together  with  the  slender  military  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  authorities,  the  riot,  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the  annals 
of  riots,  had  been  substantially  quelled.  The  police  displayed  admirable 
address  and  undaunted  bravery,  against  overwhelming  numbers ;  they 
were  under  the  command  of  Thomas  C.  Acton,  president  of  the  police 
boani,  who  issued  orders  with  the  coolness  and  skill  of  a  trained  military 
veteran.  The  arrival  of  the  Seventh  Begiment  on  the  16th  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  law-abiding  citizens,  and  with  execrations  by  the 
mob,  which  still  in  some  places  prolonged  the  carnival  of  crime  from 
sheer  love  of  it.  In  the  afternoon  the  Seventh  marched  through  several 
of  the  districts  where  fighting  was  in  progress,  including  that  between 
Third  Avenue  and  the  East  River  —  the  hot-bed  of  the  riot.  It  was  a 
trying  ordeal,  the  soldiers  being  assailed  with  missiles  and  scattering  shots 
from  windows,  doors,  and  house-tops ;  but  the  rioters  fled  before  them  to 
the  houses  and  fencea  Saturday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  disturbance,  found 
the  city  nearly  as  tranquil  as  usual,  except  that  the  military  forces  were  in 
constant  motion  through  the  streets.  Two  million  dollars  of  property 
had  been  destroyed,  and  it  is  believed  one  thousand  of  the  rioters  had 
fallen. 

On  the  19th  of  the  following  October  the  comer-stone  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Design  was  laid,  in  Twenty-third  Street,  comer 
of  Fourth  Avenue,  which  cost  some  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
chiefly  contributed  by  wealthy  citizens  who  were  level's  of  art.  The  edifice 
was  built  of  white  Westchester  County  marble  banded  with  gray  stone, 
and  presents  a  capricious  but  beautiful  blending  of  the  white  and  gray. 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  for  many  years  president  of  the  New  York  Gral- 
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lery  of  Fine  Arts  (established  in  1844),  made  a  memorable  speech  on  this 
occasion  in  wliich  lit,  3.iid  For  more  tlian  a  third  of  a  ceiituiy  the 
Academy  has  had  a  nomadic  tMstence  pitching  its  tent  now  here  and 
now  there  as  coovenience  might  dictate  but  never  possessing  a  penna- 
neut  seat  It  is  at  last  enabled  through  the  munificence  of  the  citizens 
of  New  \  ork  —  a  munificence  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  our  capital  and 

,  most  honorable  to  the 
uh  iraeter  of  those  who 
inhabit  it  —  to  ei-ect 
1 1  uihling  suitable  for 
its  purposes  and  in 
some  degree  commen- 
surate with  the  great- 
ntss  of  its  objects. 
When  this  institution 
came  into  existence 
I  could  count  the 
eminent  artists  of  the 
countrj  on  my  fingers! 
\ow  what  man  among 
us  IS  able  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  clever  men 
in  the  United  States 
who  have  devoted  the 
efforts  of  their  genius 
to  the  Fine  Arts  ?" 

No  figure  haa  been 
more  familiar  to  New 
York  of  the  present 
genetatiou  than  that  of  the  ])oet  and  journalist,  William  Cullen  Bryant 
He  was  a  short,  slender  man,  yet  such  was  the  effect  of  his  presence  that 
few  ever  thought  of  calling  him  small.  His  life  in  the  city,  spanning 
fifty-three  years,  was  identified  with  the  rise  of  authorship,  and  American 
literature  recc^izes  in  him  one  of  its  greatest  founders  and  most  &mou8 
builders.  His  natural  gifts  were  successfully  trained  and  cultured.  He 
was  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  widest  and  deepest  study  of 
poetry  in  all  literatures,  young  and  old,  in  all  languages  and  schoolsjthus 
he  kept  his  verse  in  perfect  finish  for  sixty  successive  years.  His  active 
and  practical  pursuits  kept  him  meanwhile  in  full  sympathy  with  ever}'- 
day  affairs  ;  and  the  dignity,  beauty,  and  purity  of  hia  private  character 
endeared  him  to  society.    He  occupied  tlie  front  rank  among  diatin- 
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guished  Americans,  and  his  name  is  a  household  word  whei*ever  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  During  the  last  decade  prior  t<3  his  death  in 
1878,  no  citizen  of  New  York  was  oiteuer  called  to  pj*eside  in  public 
meetings,  to  pronounce  welcomes  to  honored  strangers,  or  speak  at  literary 
and  charitable  festivals  ;  and  his  refined  intellectual  face,  in  its  setting  of 
white  hair  and  full  beard,  wa^  as  well  known,  particularly  in  the  higher 
social  circles  of  the  metropolis,  as  his  name.^ 

Details  of  the  civil  war  occupy  too  wide  a  space  for  insertion  in  this 
volume.      The  high  purpose  and  noble  liberality  of  New  York, 
foreshadowed  by  the  early  movements,  continued  even  to  the  end. 
The  great  sanitary  fair,  opened  on  the  5th  of  April,  which  netted  up- 

1  The  following  autobiographical  letter  from  William  Culleu  Bryant,  dated  March  §,  1869, 
will  be  treasured  with  interest  The  original,  in  his  own  well-known  hand,  is  in  possession 
of  the  author,  and  is  printed  verbatim  :  "I  was  born  in  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1794.  1  U'gan  to  write  verses  early,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  one  of  my  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  the  cruinty  pa])er  —  the  Hampshire  CkizUU.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  a  poem  of  mine^ 
entitled  '  The  Embargo,  a  Satire '  was  published  at  Boston,  which  the  next  year  appeared  in 
a  second  edition  with  other  poems.  After  leaving  college  I  studied  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics awhUe,  but  about  that  time  wrote  my  poem  entitled  '  Thanatopsis. '  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether  this  was  in  my  eighteenth  or  in  my  nineteenth  year,  probably  ihe  latter.  I  then 
began  the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Howe  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Worthington,  and  com- 
plf  te<l  it  at  Bridgewater  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  William  Baylies.  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1815.  1  practiced  law  in  Piainfield  one  year  and  at  Great  Barrington  nine  years.  *Tluui- 
ato|wis  *  and  one  or  two  other  poems  were  sent  by  my  father  in  1816  to  the  North  American 
lUcUw,  and  published.  In  1821  I  delivered  at  Cambridge,  before  the  Phi  Bete  Kappa  Society, 
a  poem  entitled  *The  Ages,'  which  was  published  the  same  year,  along  with  several  smaller 
l»oems.  In  1820  I  wrote  several  ))oems  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Literary  Gazette,  In 
1825  I  removed  to  New  York  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  a  monthly  entitled  the  New 
York  Btview.  The  same  year  I  was  temporarily  employed  in  the  Evening  Post,  a  situation 
which  became  permanent  the  next  year.  The  Xcw  York  Review  was  merged  that  year  in  the 
Unittd  States  Jteview,  published  both  at  New  York  and  Boston,  in  which  I  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Charles  Folsom  of  Cambridge.  It  lived  but  a  year.  In  1827  and  the  two  following 
years  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Sands  in  an  annual 
publication  called  the  Talisman,  consisting  of  miscellanies  written  almost  exclusively  by  us 
three.  In  1832  I  published  a  collection  of  my  poems  in  New  York,  which  has  since  been 
re-published  in  many  enlai^d  editions.  I  went  abroad  in  1834,  returning  in  1836.  I  went- 
abroad  again  in  1845,  and  a  third  time  in  1849,  and  on  returning  published  a  volume  entitled 
*  I^tter^i  of  a  Traveler.*  In  1852  1  went  to  Cuba,  and  the  same  year  again  to  Europe,  extend- 
ing my  journey  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  I^nd.  I  made  a  fiftli  voyage  to  Europe  with  my 
family  in  1857,  when  I  visited  Spain  and  Algiers,  an«l  on  my  return  published  a  volume  en- 
titled *  Letters  from  Spain.*  In  1864  I  publishetl  a  separate  volume  of  verse  entitled 
'Thirty  Poems.'  In  1867  I  again  visited  Europe,  when  I  traveled  in  Spain  for  the  second 
time. 

"I  was  marrie<l  in  Great  Barrington  in  the  year  1821  to  Miss  Fanny  Fairchihl  of  that  place. 
She  was  taken  from  me  in  .luly,  1866.  I  have  In-ld  no  public  office  except  some  small  local 
offices  in  Great  Barrington,  except  that  1  was  one  of  tht*  elwtors  at  large  of  the  Stete  of  New 
York  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  election  as  President.  1  have  now  been  forty-four  years  a 
joamalist" 
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wards  of  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  re-elec- 
tiou  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  were  the  chief  events  of  18G4.     The 
assassination  of  Lincoln  in  April  following,  just  as  his  work  was  finished, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  suing  for  peace,  and  the  attack 
upon  the  Secrettiry  of  State,  William  H.  SewaM  of  New  York, 
and  his  son,  botli  of  whom  were  wellnigh   munlered,  struck  the  Xew 
York  heait  with  keenest  anguish.     The  news  came  at  half  past  sevt'ii 
in  the  morning,  and  before  ten  business  was  entirely  suspended, 
stores  were  closed,  except  whei*e  a  half-door  was  left  ajar  to  ac- 
commodate persons  seeking  mourning,  and  the  whole  city  was  drajwd,  fn»ni 
the  most  sumptuous  edifices  to  the  humblest  tenements.     A  few  days 
later,  and  the  citizens  tenderly  received  the  sacred  remains  of  the  martvivd 
President,  with  bowed  heads  and  streaminjjj  eyes.     On  the  after- 

April26.  .     '  °     '^ 

noon  of  the  25th  the  funeral  party  was  escorted  to  the  depot  on 
its  way  to  Illinois  by  a  procession  five  miles  long,  and  an  immense  as- 
semblage in  Union  Square  listened  to  funeral  orations  from  Geoi^e  Ban- 
croft the  historian,  and  William  CuUen  Brj^ant.  Presently  the  heroes  of 
the  war  were  on  their  homeward  i-oute.  They  had  accomplished  vast  re- 
sults. But  they  came  not  as  they  went,  with  gay  colors  and  full  ranks  • 
they  had  poured  out  their  blood  in  rivers,  and  left  their  dead  in  multi- 
tudes. No  braver  men  had  gone  out  to  battle  for  the  Union  than  the 
sohliers  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  special  outgrowths  of  the  war  was  the  Union  League  Club, 
now  seventeen  years  of  age.     It  originated  in  1863  with  a  few  prominent 
gentlemen,  chief  among  whom  was  the  distinguished  scientist,  Dr.  Wolcott 
Gibbs,  grandson  of  Oliver  Wolcott     At  a  meeting  held  at  his  residence 
in  East  Twenty-ninth  Street,  January  30,  a  conmiittee  was  appointed  to 
report  a  scheme  of  organization  whereby  a  body  of  influential  citizens 
should  discountenance  and  rebuke  by  moral  and  social  influences  all  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Federal  government  —  and  impress  upon  the  public  mind 
that  this  was  a  Nation,  not  a  confederacy.     On  the  2l8t  of  February  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  with  seventy-six  signatures.     Five  hundred 
names  were  quickly  enrolled,  and  this  membership  represented  the  mer- 
chants, scholars,  clergymen,  lawyers,  scientists,  artists,  and  citizens  —  in 
Bhort^  the  substantial  worth  of  New  York.    Among  those  conspicuous  in 
fbrmaftion  of  the  dub  were  Hon.  Murray  Hoffman,  Dr.  Cornelius  K. 
T.  Strong,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Bellows,  Geoige  C.  Anthon, 
"  Dwight,  Horatio  Allen,  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  Rev. 
'  J.  Hoppin,  William  CuUen  Bryant,  Robert  H. 
^nelL    Tlie  first  president  was  Robert  R 
m  Sturges.    Among  the  early  vice-piesi- 
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dents  were  William  H.  Aspinwall,  Charles  King,  Francis  B.  Cutting, 
Geoige  Bancroft,  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  Moses  Taylor,  Dr.  Willard 
Parker,  John  C.  Green,  and  James  W.  Beekman.  And  upon  its  pioneer 
executive  committees  were  (Jeorge  Griswold,  George  Cabot  Ward,  Robert 
Lenox  Kennedy,  John  Jay,  grandson  of  the  chief  justice,  William  E. 
Dodge,  Jr.,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  James  Boorman  Johnston.  The  club 
has  now  over  one  thousand  resident  members  and  nearly  five  hundred 
non-resident  members.  An  elegant  new  edifice  is  in  process  of  erection 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Thirty-ninth  Street.  Its  president  in  1880  is 
our  recent  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish. 

The  Century  Club,  an  association  of  authors,  artists,  and  men  of  letters, 
was  founded  in  1847,  and  in  1857  entered  upon  its  existence  as  a  corpo- 
rate body.  Its  chief  founder  was  William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  died  its 
honored  president  Its  roll  of  membership,  numbering  six  hundred,  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  metropolis  —  not 
only  in  poesy,  art,  and  literature,  but  in  statesmanship  and  jurisprudence. 
It  has  a  fine  club-house  in  Fifteenth  Street,  near  Union  Square,  a  collection 
of  paintings,  and  a  library  containing  principally  works  on  art.  Among 
the  many  other  flourishing  and  noteworthy  clubs  are  the  Knickerbocker, 
exclusive  and  aristocratic,  of  which  Alexander;  Hamilton,  grandson  of  the 
statesman,  is  president ;  the  Manhattan,  which  originated  during  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  of  1864,  and  to  which  none  but  Democrats  are  eligible ; 
the  Travelers,  which  had  for  its  principal  object,  at  its  inception  in  1865, 
the  reception  of  noted  travelers,  as  its  name  indicates,  and  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  public;  the  Lotus,  organized  in  1870,  to  promote  social  inter- 
course among  journalists,  literary  men,  artists,  and  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession;  and  the  St.  Nicholas  club,  founded  in  1875,  of 
which  the  members  must  all  be  descendants  of  families  who  dwelt  in  New 
York  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Its  president  at  the  present  time  is  Fred- 
erick De  Peyster,  who  is  also  president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  among  its  trustees  are  George  G.  De  Witt,  Edward  F.  De  Lancey, 
E.  Livingston  Ludlow,  Augustus  Schell,  Eugene  SchiefTelin,  Benjamin 
L  Swan,  Herbert  C.  Pell,  Robert  G.  Remsen,  John  Treat  Irving,  John 
Schuyler,  Benjamin  H.  Field,  James  W.  Beekman,  Bayard  Clarke,  and 
Abraham  K  Lawrence. 

The  common  schools  of  New  York  have  multiplie<l  from  the  one  Free 
School  described  upon  a  former  page  into  three  hundred  and  five.  The 
diildien  now  taught  in  them  exceed  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thou- 
Mod,  at  a  yearly  cost  to  the  city  of  three  and  one  fourth  million  dollars. 
The  CSoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  established  in  1848,  gives  complete- 
to  the  grand  system  by  which  the  children  of  parents  in  all  grades  of 
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society  may  acquire  a  finished  education,  second  to  none  in  general  excel- 
lence. The  Normal  College  for  young  women  registers  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred pupils,  and  the  curriculum  includes  Latin,  physics,  chemistry,  German, 
natural  science,  French,  drawing,  and  music.  It  is  a  model  school.  The 
edifice,  one  of  the  most  complete  structures  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  is 
situated  in  Sixty-ninth  Street,  near  Lexington  Avenue.  It  is  built  in  the 
secular  Gothic  style,  and  has  a  lofty  and  massive  Victoria  tower.  It  cost 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  expense  of  the  institu- 
tion is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  An  eminent  statesman 
said,  in  1839 :  "  History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  financial  achievements 
of  New  York.  It  has  sustained  the  expenses  of  its  own  administration, 
and  founded  and  endowed  a  broad  system  of  education,  charitable  institu- 
tions for  every  class  of  the  unfortunate,  and  a  jKjnitentiary  establishment 
whicli  is  adopted  as  a  model  by  all  civilized  nations."  With  the  manifold 
improvements  since  that  time  in  our  public  school  system,  it  is  no  matter 
of  wonder  that  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  and  England  have  borrowetl  and 
adopted  many  of  its  vital  features. 

In  addition  to  tlie  public  schools,  the  city  abounds  with  excellent  pri- 
vate seminaries  and  schools ;  there  is  haixlly  a  block  without  one  or  two. 
All  the  leading  institutions  of  this  character  ai-e  in  charge  of  accomplishetl 
educators  —  and  are  admirably  supported.  The  Charlier  Institute,  for 
boys,  is  an  example.  It  is  a  romantic  story,  the  career  of  Elie  Charlier, 
who  built  up  a  flourishing  school  and  erected  an  elegant  structure  over- 
looking Central  Park,  at  a  cost  of  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
without  calling  upon  tlie  public  for  the  slightest  money  aid.  He  was 
drilled  in  the  famous  college  at  Neuchatel,  in  Switzerland,  and  arriveil  in 
the  city  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  with  letters  of  introduction  and  a  cash 
capital  of  thirty-six  dollars.  One  of  his  letters  was  to  the  mayor,  James 
Harper,  who  said  to  him,  "  Young  man,  in  this  country  we  are  all  busy, 
and  we  all  help  ourselves.  Use  my  name  for  reference  if  you  wish,  and 
go  ahead."  The  advice  was  followed.  Young  Charlier  opened  a  school 
with  seven  scholars ;  and,  without  trustees  or  corporation,  or  funds  from 
charity  or  State,  his  untiring  industry  and  vigilant  attention  to  details 
nsnlted  in  a  success  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  private  educational 
institutions. 

In  Fifth  Avenue,  overlopking  Central  Park  from  the  east,  and  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  whole  space  between  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  stret't^ 

ands  the  Lenox  Library,  a  massive  and  unique  stone  structure  whicli 

utains  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  collections  of  printed  books  and 

■uacripts  on  the  globe,  the  peer,  in  some  important  particulars,  of  the 

K  Museum  and  the  National  Library  at  Paris.     It  is  the  noblest  of 
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a  long  series  of  benefactions  for  which  New  York  is  indebted  to  James 
Lenox.  He  was  a  son  of  the  rich  New '  York  merchant,  Robert  Lenox, 
and  highly  educated  and  cultured,  with  discriminating  judgment,  he  spent 
a  long  life  in  collecting  the  rarest  books,  paintings,  sculptures,  and  ceram- 
ics which,  money  could  buy.  The  building  and  its  site,  the  interior  fit- 
tings and  furniture,  and  the  precious  treasures  within  its  walls  are  all  his 
gift  —  representing  not  less  than  a  million  dollars.  In  1870  the  institu- 
tion was  placed  upon  a  footing  with  others  of  a  similar  nature  by  an  act 
of  incorporation,  nine  trustees  being  authorized  to  receive  all  such  prop- 
erty from  Mr.  Lenox  as  he  might  ple^ase  to  consign  to  their  keeping. 
Among  the  riches  of  this  library  are  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  the 
first  products  of  the  typographic  art,  illustrated  manuscript  copies  of  Bi- 
bles of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Shakespeariana,  Americana 
—  and  the  most  famous  and  precious  of  all  books,  the  Mazarin  Bible,  the 
first  book  ever  printed  with  movable  types. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  occupies  a  structure  some  half  a  mile 
above  Lenox  Library,  in  Central  Park,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  which  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  a  projected  gigantic  series  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
museum.  The  movement  which  resulted  in  this  institution  for  the  art 
'•ulture  of  the  community  was  initiated  at  a  public  meeting  for  consulta- 
tion on  the  subject,  November  23,  1869,  when  a  special  committee  of 
fifty  gentlemen  was  appointed ;  this  committee  was  afterwards  increased 
to  over  twice  its  original  size,  including  the  principal  patrons  of  art  among 
the  wealthy  citizens,  together  with  some  of  the  leading  artists.  The  act  of 
incorporation  bears  date  April  13,  1870.  Contributions  from  a  variety  of 
sources  have  laid  the  solid  foundation  for  an  art  museum  which  in  course 
of  time  will  take  rank  with  the  older  and  more  famous  institutions  of  the 
same  character  in  the  leading  European  capitals.  In  ancient  antiquities 
it  is  already  superior  to  any  of  them.  The  remarkable  archaeological  col- 
lection, gathered  by  General  Di  Cesnola  during  several  years  of  explora- 
tion among  the  ruins  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  consists  of  over  ten  thousand 
objects.  Under  his  directorship  these,  together  with  the  other  and  varied 
collections,  were  admirably  arranged  in  the  new  building ;  the  museum  was 
formally  opened  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  March  30.  1880. 
The  Eg3rptian  obelisk,  dating  backward  to  tlie  time  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  is  now  being  erected  in  Central  Park,  opposite  the  Museum  of  Art, 
the  expenses  of  the  remarkable  undertaking  being  defrayed  from  the  pri- 
vate purse  of  one  of  New  York's  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  dates  from  1869,  occupies  a 
new  fire-proof  edifice  in  Manhattan  S<juare,  upon  the  western  side  of 
Central  Plark,  nearly  opposite  the  Museum  of  Art ;  the  corner-stone  was 
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laid  by  President  Ulysses  Grant,  June  2,  1874,  and  the  museum  formally 
opened  by  President  Hayes,  December  12,  1877.  The  building,  however, 
like  that  of  the  Museum  of  Art,  is  only  a  single  wing  of  an  immense  mass 
of  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  future.  The  first  purchase  for  the  museum 
was  the  Veneauz  collection  of  natural  history  specimens,  the  next  the  Elliot 
collection  of  the  birds  of  North  America,  and. the  entire  museum  of  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Neuwied.  The  intention  is  to  establish  a  post-graduate 
university  of  Natural  Science,  at  which  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  may  find  as  full  collections  of  specimens  as  are  to  be  found  at  Lon- 
don or  Berlin.  The  first  president  of  the  museum  was  John  David  Wolfe, 
a  gentleman  of  aesthetic  tastes  and  liberal  culture,  who  made  many  valu- 
able gifts  to  various  institutions.^  His  daughter.  Miss  Catharine  L. 
Wolfe,  has  presented  the  Jay  collection  of  shells  which  occupy  the  desk 
cases  in  the  center  of  the  hall  in  the  lower  story,  besides  other  handsome 
donations. 

The  public-spirited  citizens  who  have  contributed  individually  and 
collectively  to  the  development  of  New  York  are  legion.  The  practical 
philanthropy  of  Peter  Cooper,  who  has  given  the  labor  of  a  long  life  to  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  is  seen  in  the  six-story 
brown  stone  edifice  at  the  junction  of  Third  and  FoJirth  Avenues,  at 
Seventh  Street.  It  was  built  by  him  in  1857,  at  a  cost  of  six  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  endowed  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  tlie  support  of  a  free  reading-room  and  library — which 
now  contains  about  fifteen  thousand  miscellaneous  works.  The  scheme 
of  the  Cooper  Union  includes  free  schools  of  science  and  art,  both  day 
and  evening.     The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  some  forty-five  thou- 

^  JohD  David  Wolfe  married  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Catharine  Griswold  Loril* 
lard,  and  had  one  daughter,  Catharine  Lorillwd  Wolfe.  Elenora  Lorillard,  lister  of  Mrt. 
John  David  Wolfe,  married  Captain  Spencer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  their  son,  U>rillard  Spencer, 
married  Sarah  I.  Griswold.  daughter  of  Charies  C.  Griswold,  and  niece  of  the  Sarah  Griswold 
who  marrie<l  .Tohn  Lyon  Gardiner,  of  the  manor  of  Gardiner's  Island ;  Elenorm,  daughter 
of  Lorillard  and  Sarah  Griswold  Spencer,  married  Virginio  Cenci,  Prince  of  Vicovaro,  the 
Grand  Chaniberiain  to  ♦he  King  of  Italy.     (See  pp.  612,  689.) 

The  l/orillards  have  for  a  i-entury  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  business  and  social  world  of 
New  York.  There  were  three  brothers,  Peter,  Jacob,  and  Geoige,  in  partnership^  and  the 
firm  is  still  continueil  bv  th^ir  descendants^  Peter,  son  of  Peter  and  Catharine  Griswold 
Lorillard.  married  Catharine  Griswold.  daughter  of  Nathaniel  L.  Griswold,  of  the  great 
*'  China  "  house  of  W.  L.  &  George  Griswold.  Their  children  :  1.  Catharine,  married  James 
P.  Kemochan  (son  of  Joseph  Kernochan,  president  of  Fulton  Bank),  and  has  Catharine, 
Perigond,  and  James ;  2.  Mary,  married  Henry  Barbey,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland  ;  8w  Eve, 
married  Colonel  J.  Lawrence  Kip.  son  of  Right  Rev.  Bishq[>  Williaro  Ingraham  Kip^  of 
California. ;  4.  Pierre,  married  Emily,  daughter  of  Dr.  Isaac  E.  Tktylor ;  5.  Jacob ;  6. 
Geoige  L ;  7.  Louis  L.,  married  Katharine  Livingston  Beekman,  dangbter  of  QHlMrt  L. 
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sand  dollars  per  annum,  derived  chiefly  from  the  rental  of  stores  and 
offices  in  the  building,  together  with  the  income  of  the  endowment  fund. 
In  the  Woman's  Art  School  two  hundred  and  fifty  receive  gratuitous  in- 
struction yearly,  and  are  fitted  for  teaching,  engraving,  designing,  illus- 
trating books,  coloring  photographs,  and  other  congenial  and  remunerative 
employments. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  established  in  1852,  occupies 
a  handsome  architectural  structure  erected  in  the  style  of  the  French 
Renaissance  in  Twenty-thii-d  Street,  comer  of  Fourth  Avenue,  in  1869,  at 
a  cost  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  reading-room  has  some  four 
hundred  papers  and  magazines,  and  the  library  twelve  thousand  well- 
chosen  volumes.  It  has  also  a  gymnasium,  bowling-alley,  baths,  class- 
rooms, parlors,  musical  privileges,  and  a  concert-hall.  Four  branch  or- 
ganizations each  sustain  religious  meetings  and  lectures.  A  well-known 
philanthropist  has  recently  purchased  a  farm  in  New  Jersey  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  officers,  to  provide  a  home  for  unemployed  men 
in  needy  circumstances.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  in- 
corporated in  1873,  to  promote  the  temporal,  social,  mental,  moral,  and 
religious  welfare  of  young  women,  is  in  successful  operation  upon  a 
similar  basis,  with  a  well-appointed  reading-room,  a  circulating  library 
of  five  thousand  volumes,  and  an  employment  bureau.  The  Mott  Memo- 
rial Library,  the  Libraries  of  the  Greographical  and  Genealogical  Societies, 
and  the  Library  at  the  City  Hall  are  among  the  public  collections  of  books 
with  which  the  city  abounds. 

Among  the  many  private  picture-galleries  of  value  are  those  collected 
by  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  August  Belmont,  agent  of  the  Rothschilds,  and 
Alexander  T.  Stewart,  the  great  merchant  whose  colossal  fortune  was  ac- 
quired by  making  trade  a  study  and  a  science.  He  came  to  New  York 
from  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  having  judt  been 
graduated  with  honors  from  Trinity  College,  readily  obtained  a  situation 
to  teach  the  modem  languages  and  mathematics  in  a  school  in  Roosevelt 
Street  —  where  Fletcher  Harper,  of  Harper  Brothers,  was  a  pupil.  He 
soon  opened  a  small  store,  and  at  the  end  of  half  a  century  died  the  rich- 
est merchant  in  the  world.  His  fifty  millions  balanced  the  fifty  millions 
of  William  B.  Astor,  who  inherited  a  fortune  and  had  only  to  invest 
wisely,  like  all  great  land-holders,  to  double  and  treble  it.  Stewart  ranked 
next  to  Astor  as  a  city  real-estate  owner.  During  the  Irish  famine, 
in  1847,  he  sent  a  ship  filled  with  provisions  as  a  gift  to  his  native  coun- 
try. After  the  Franco-German  war  he  sent  a  steamer  to  Havre  with 
flour  for  the  sufferer  in  manufacturing  districts ;  and  when  Chicago  was 
desolated  by  fire  in  1871,  he  gavo  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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Cornelius  Yanderbilt,  whose  long  and  dazzling  career  terminated  in 
1877,  is  supposed  to  have  left  at  least  one  hundred  millions.  His  achieve- 
meijts  are  among  the  most  romantic  and  extraordinary  in  history,  and 
are  connected  with  the  interests  of  millions  of  human  beings.  He  was 
born  on  Staten  Island,  in  1794,  and  wh;le  transit  from  one  point  to  an- 
other was  slow  and  vexatious,  and  the  air  full  of  the  new  theories  about 
the  use  of  steam,  his  brain  was  alive  with  unformed  notions  and  scientific 

uncertainties.  He  was 
thirteen  when  Robert 
-  Fulton  made  his  first 

/                                                                 ^         successful  experiment. 
/                                   ^Fi^^    .  \     The  significance  of  the 

invention  took  deep 
root  in  his  mind  and 
grew  with  his  growth.. 
He  went  into  business 
furhimselfas  a  steam- 
boat-builder in  1829. 
In  1857  he  began  to 
invest  funds  in  rail- 
road stock.  Twelve 
years  later  and  one 
thousand  miles  of 
ti'ack  were  nnder  his 
control.  Among  his 
great  public  works 
was  the  freight  depot 
in  Hudson  Street,  on 
a  site  whicti  cost  a  11  y^^BSIB^VI^Q^^ '  million  dollars.  He 
built  a  hundred  1  '-^ "  steam  vessels,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  _^^  _  masters  of  the  railroad 
system  of  the  con-  "  **'''  tinent  —  his  millions 
affectii)g  every  industry.  He  Imd  thirteen  children,  and  his  numerous 
descendants  reside  chiefly  in  New  York. 

The  latest  herculean  undertaking  of  New  York  has  been  the  erection 
of  elcvatf<l  niilwuy.s  through  the  streets.  Tlie  project  had  been  in  agita- 
tion a  full  dozen  yeare  before  its  successful  issue  in  1878,  and  neither  the 
Erie  Canal  nor  the  f'roton  Aqueduct  encountered  more  fierce  and  'deter- 
mined opiMisitioii.  Hoi'se-railroad  com[>anies  and  property  owners  brought 
suits  and  laid  injunctions  at  every  step.  Charters  were  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, and  cases  were  carried  from  tribunal  to  tribunal.     When  the 
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battle  was  at  last  won,  the  helpless  and  hopeless  community  cried  out 
in  agony  that  the  noise  would  kill  business,  the  unsightly  objects  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  city,  and  the  moving  of  trains  in  the  air  frighten  horses 
and  endanger  human  life.  The  long  and  narrow  conformation  of  the  isl- 
and renders  only  few  lines  necessary,  and  obviates  in  a  great  measure  the 
perils  arising  from  frequent  junctions  and  road-crossings.  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  was  much  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  ever  thought 
of  predicting.  The  noise  quickly  blended  in  the  general  din,  the  new 
sense  of  convenience  displaced  that  of  deformity,  and  the  brute  creation 
mildly  observed  and  passed  on,  as  if  beyond  surprise  at  any  modem  im- 
provement in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  disadvantages  of  dwelling  in 
Harlem  were  at  once  removed,  and  the  increase  of  handsome  buildings 
in  that  portion  of  the  metropolis  within  the  last  twelve  months  indicates 
the  influence  of  the  elevated  roads  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

The  great  bridge  across  the  East  Kiver  between  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn commenced  in  1870,  is  still  in  process  of  construction.  The  whole 
length  will  be  six  thousand  feet,  and  the  width  includes  space  for  a  com- 
fortable promenade,  two  railroad  tracks,  and  four  wagon  tracks.  It  is  so 
high  that  navigation  will  not  be  impeded.  The  cost  has  already  greatly 
exceeded  the  original  estimate  for  the  entire  work. 

The  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  metropolis  have  from  first  to  last  oc- 
cupied distinguished  attention.  The  swiftness  with  which  a  dense  popu- 
lation has  spread  over  the  island  has  prevented  the  execution  of  many 
projects  which  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
city.  But  the  fruits  of  experience  are  being  turned  to  advantage  in  in- 
numerable particulars.  The  leading  sanitarian  of  the  country,  and  the 
only  civil  engineer  who  has  ever  given  us  a  complete  topographical  map 
of  Manhattan  Island,  showing  all  its  original  water-courses,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  proper  drainage,  is  General  Egbert  L  Viele,  a  descendant  of  the 
Knickerbocker  family  —  not  that  of  romance,  but  the  genuine  family 
founded  by  Herman  Jansen  Knickerbocker,  who  settled  in  New  York 
when  the  metropolis  was  a  little  fur-station,  and  manned  the  daughter  of 
Von  De  Bogert,  surgeon  of  the  Dutch  ship  Ecndrayt.  In  one  of  the  gen- 
erations of  this  family,  Herman  Knickerbocker,  a  judge  and  member  of 
Congress  in  the  time  of  Madison,  was  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  fortune, 
and  extremely  fond  of  practical  jokes.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Washington  Irving,  whose  genius  immoi1;alized  his  name  —  and  it  has 
since  become  a  generic  term  by  which  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Dutch  settlers  are  desijjnated.  Viele  was  the  author  of  the  State  public 
hejilth  measures,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  a  l^ard  of  Health  in 
1866,  which  consists  of  the  health  officer  of  the  port,  the  president  of  the 
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police,  and  two  commissioners,  one  of  whom  must  have  been  for  five 
years  a  practicing  physician ;  it  is  invested  with  extensive  powers. 

The  Fire  Department  force  numbers,  in  1880,  about  eight  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  old  volunteer  department  ceased  to  exist  in  1865 ;  at  that 
same  time  steam  fire-engines  were  universally  adopted.  Three  commis- 
sioners control  the  department  and  enforce  all  laws  in  relation  to  the 
sale  and  storage  of  combustibles.  About  six  hundred  fire-alarm  boxes 
are  distributed  through  the  city,  and  the  keys  are  carried  by  policemen 
and  firemen,  while  a  key  is  ako  deposited  near  every  alarm-box  —  its 
location  designated  upon  the  box  itself.  Some  forty-two  steam-engines, 
four  chemical  engines,  and  other  paraphernalia  for  extinguishing  fires 
afford  a  curious  contrast  to  the  leathern  fire-buckets  used  prior  to  1730 — 
when  the  first  fire  department  was  organized,  arid  two  small  fire-engines 
ordered  from  London  "  by  the  first  conveniency." 

The  public  and  private  markets  of  the  city  have  kept  pace  with  the 
demand.  Washington  Market  occupies  an  almost  square  block,  bounded 
by  Washington,  West,  Fulton,  and  Vesey  streets  —  and  the  sidewalks  are 
roofed.  The  spectacle  within  is  one  of  interest,  particularly  in  the  holiday 
season.  The  great  produce  depot  and  distributing  center  of  the  country 
—  the  termini  of  scores  of  inland  transportation  lines,  and  where  hun- 
dreds of  vessels  are  constantly  discharging  caigoes,  are  alongside.  Fulton 
Market  is  famous  for  its  fish ;  and  about  a  dozen  other  public  markets 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent.  With  the  establishment 
of  the  district  telegraph  system,  and  the  introduction  of  the  telephone 
into  general  use,  New  York  seems  prepared  to  overcome  every  inconven- 
ience in  the  way  of  magnitude.  Messenger  boys  are  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  execute  any  commission  ;  and  business  men  converse  with  ease 
in  different  localities.  Various  landmarks  have  passed  away ;  and  prop- 
erty has  changed  hands  and  risen  in  value,  in  a  ratio,  which^  if  folly 
described,  would  seem  like  the  vagaries  of  imagination. 

One  of  the  dark  passages  through  which  New  York  has  reoenfly  passed 
was  in  1872,  when  the  citizens  of  both  political  >afties  combined  against 
the  public  plunderers  who  had  for  years  controlled  the  city  government  A 
committee  of  seventy  was  chosen,  and  the  leaders  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable conspiracies  ever  aimed  at  municipal  integrity  brought  to  jus- 
tice.    The  following  year  was  marked  by  a  severe  financial  panic. 

The  part  played  by  New  York  in  the  history  of  the  country  needs  no 
eulogy.  Facts  speak  eloquently  for  themselves.  When  our  future  shall 
be  the  past,  it  will  be  remembered  that  eight  premiers  of  the  nation  have 
been  of  New  York  birth  and  ancestry,  each  performing  his  duty  nobly  and 
well  in  times  of  peculiar  moment     Neither  will  it  be  foigotten  that  New 
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*mk  has  furnished  eight  Vice-Presidents  —  more  than  one  third  of  the 
iber  since  the  biith  of  the  nation — aiid  two  I'residents.  Of  eminent 
itesmen  whose  services  have  been  of  national  tiuportance  and  whose 
,ines  and  fame  are  known  of  all  men,  no  State  presents  a  lietler  record, 
city  and  8tat€  arc  virtually  one ;  and  the  world  lias  seen  few  social 
stracturea  witli  a  loiinilalioD  of  more  breudth  and  solidity.  In  tiuclDg 
the  origin,  rise,  and  pmgress  of  New  York  we  havu  aimed  at  something 
more  than  a  mere  recital  of  events.  Political  quarrels  have  their  uses, 
and  wars  and  tumults  furnish  entertainment  and  instruction.  But  when 
we  would  leani  the  true  spirit  of  a  community  we  must  become  lutelli- 
gent  nA  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  We  have  studied  the  sue- 
steps  by  which  a  wilderness  island  has  been  transformed  into  a 
itliant  and  powerful  metropolis,  its  boundless  wealth,  opinions,  and 
iple  floodiu;;  the  whole  continent ;  and  now  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
noisiest  and  busiest  thoroughfare  in  America^ built  upon  the  site  of  the 
savage  pathway  —  wt;  turn  the  fin.  \  page  of  this  work. 

MiRTnA  J.  I.*)iri. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

1880-1896. 

EXTERNALS  OF  MODBBN  NEW  YOBK. 

By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 


CoHTIltDATIOH  OV  THB  UESRRAL  HlBTOKV.  —  "TiU'MB-NaIL"    SKETCHU.  —  METHOD    OF 

Treatment.  —  "T«b  Capital  City  op  Ahekica."— Results  of  "Gkbateb  New 
York"  Movement.  —  Cohpucatioss.  —  Aiitasce  i.s  the  Abt8,^Db¥elopmbkt  of 
AmcBiTBCTORE.  —  Crctikism  of  Street  Paviso  and  Street  Liohtinh.  —  Depart- 
mcT  op  Street  Cleasixg.— Blizzard  «f  1888. —  Centennial  Celebratios  op 

WaSHINOTON'i    iNAUOlTRATtuN    AB    PllEKlDENT.  —  U'aSHINOTON    MENDRIAL    ARCH, — 

Cestbsmal  Celebration  of   the  Sipbeme  C(.drt  of  the  United    Statfa  — 

CilLrXBIAK  CBLEBRATinN.  —  NaVAL  PaUAUE.  —  GHAST  BIRTHDAY  DtNNIIE. —  KaVAL 

KxuiBiTioN.  —  Stbret-cab  Distl-rbani-rk.  —  Increahed  Facilities  for  Travri. 
— ScBPAuE  Ijipikivkment.  —  Cleopatka'h  Kkkdlf.  —  CuMFLKTinn  OP  THE  Brook- 
lyn    8RIT>'IE.  — OiKTEUPLATlOX     OF     IITHEH     BrIDIIKH.  —  SEW     YoRK     HaRBOB.  — 

Statcb  op  Liberty  ENLIOHTES'iNn  the  World.  —  "The  Sew  Colobsfb."  —  Bew 
Stktem  OF  DoiKs.  — lusdiRATios.— Maiiise  Pawkxueh  Traffic, —Telp-phokk 
Stbfhi.  —  System  up  Iscasdgscent  Electric  LiniiTiNci.  —  Development  op 
Electricity.  —  Military.  —  Fire  Depaktmrvt.  —  Police  Furcr.  —  Mvmcipal 
Hachikehv.  —  Po»T  Office  Department.  —  Euci'atii'Nal  iNnriTfTiosa.  — 
Churchesand  Mission  Houses,  —  Dompjitic  Lifk.  —  Hotels  and  RFJITAURA^TM. 
—  Charitable  Work.  —  Clubs.— 'Amubkmknts. —  AcQirixiTivKNEHs  in  PiirruRiAL 
Art.  —  Collections  op  Hare  and  Fine  Art.  —  Libraries.  —  Ho>pitals,  — 
Valedictios. 


IS  bringing  down  to  date  the  general  history 
of  New  York  since  1880,  at  which  point 
the  able  and  conscientious  chronicle  of  Mrs. 
Lamb  came  to  a  halt,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  touch,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  chapter, 
upon  only  such  salient  features  of  a  great 
city's  rapid  strides  in  civilization  as  may  prove 
interesting  to  the  ca.iual  student  of  the  time. 

Fur  the  same  obvious  reason,  want  of  space, 
it  lias  been  decided  to  tell  the  story  of  the  last 
fifth  of  the  century  by  "thumb-nail"  sketches 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  city's  work, 
and  by  a  brief  suniniary  i>f  progress  in  S(ici;il 
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development,  rather  than  attempt  to  redto  incidents  chronolagically  and 
separately.  We  shall  mention  externals, chiefly, —  things  that  catch  the 
eye.  With  the  deeper  issues  of  religion  and  morality;  with  details 
of  the  fluctuations  of  society  attributable  to  reinforcements  from  abroad 
and  from  other  quarters  of  our  own  country  ;  with  meditations  suggested 
by  the  fact  that,  as  Guizot  once  said  of  the  relation  of  France  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  all  institutions  of  civilization  must 
pass  through  New  York  before  they  are  accepted 
elsewhere  in  America;  with  suggestions  for  the 
future  to  be  found  iu  centralizing  here  the  in- 
fluences of  literature  and  art;  with  accounts  of 
our  struggle  for  great  wealth,  and  with  what  is 
to  be  learned  from  the  dropping  out  of  public 
consideration  of  those  who  do  not  maintain  it ; 
with  the  annals  of  political  abuses  and  party 
warfare  ;  with  the  fret  and  fever  of  speculation, 
and  financial  questions  of  the  hour;  there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  deal.  It  is  enough  to  try  to 
outline  only  the  most  notireable,  to  a  looker-on, 
of  the  modal  differences  between  the  New  York 
of  fifteen  orsixtei'n  years  ago,  and  the  metropo- 
lis of  to-day.  To  quote  one  of  the  final  utter- 
ances of  Mrs.  Lamb's  vtdiime,  "  we  must  let 
facts  speak  for  themselves,"  and  leave  inferences 
to  be  drawn  by  the  reader. 

Although  still  lacking  in  the  fine  proportions 
of  a  finished  work  of  art,  from  which  light  and 
leading  in  what  is  best  can  be  equally  had  in 
every  quarter  of  our  great  country.  New  York,  to-day,  has  taken  upon 
herself  many  of  what  must  be  the  final  aspects  of  the  capital  city  of 
America.  Early  in  thb  year  1896  her  nominate  borders  included  nearly 
two  millions  of  inhabitants ;  from  her  haunts  of  commerce,  finance,  and 
the  professions,  many  thousands  of  others,  workers  here  by  day,  over- 
flowed into  suburban  regions  to  sleep,  —  and  of  these  multitudes  it  is 
estimated  there  were  more  than  as  many  again  as  the  actual  dwellers 
~  within  the  fringes  of  the  town.  It  is  claimed  that,  with  Greater  New 
York  an  accomplished  fact,  there  will  be  a  resident  population  of  more 
than  three  millions,  making  ours  the  second  city  of  the  world  in  mag- 
nitude ;  and  that,  unless  an  unexpected  change  occurs  in  the  tendency 
of  population  to  these  western  shon-s,  New  York  will,  before  the 
Twentieth  Century  is  well  upon  her  shining  way,  surpass  in  nnmbera 
hot  only  rival,  London. 
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Just  how  the  questions,  sentimenUl,  historical,  financial,  and  geo- 
graphical, involved  in  the  matter  of  consolidating  Brooklyn  and  the  adja- 
cent country  towns  with  New  York  are  to  be  adjusted,  is  at  the  present 
writing  undecided.  But  the  late  considerable  increase  in  variety  and 
numbers  of  those  who  cldiin  citizenship  in  the  metropolis  has  certainly 
induced  a  corresponding  animation  in  her  intellectual  progress.  At  no 
time  has  the  curious  mosaic  of  nationalities  that  make  up  our  com- 
munity given  such  abundant  evidence  as  now  of  growth  in  culture,  and 
in  a  capacity  for  transmission  through  influence  and  example  to  the 
country  at  large  of  what  it  has  acquired.  This  essential  of  a  dominant 
city  is  here  asserted,  first,  because,  in  looking  back  at  the  time  before  the 
sixteen  years  to  be  recorded,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  thing  most  notice- 
ably absent.  Material  advance,  the  grosser  rewards  of  successful  efforts  in 
business,  had  then  already  been  attained.  But  New  York,  not  so  long 
ago  r^arded  by  observers  as  primarily  and  merely  "a  centre  of  com- 
merce, a  sovereign  of  finance,"  has  now  a  rating  in  the  domain  of  the 
arts,  beginning  with  architecture,  that  may  well  kindle  civic  pride  in 
her  inhabitants. 

In  earlier  days,  her  most  prosperous  burgher  was  content  to  live  in  a 
brick  or  brown-stone  bam,  unlovely  of  exterior  ;  and  of  such  dwellings, 
aet  in  long  welded  rows.  Fifth  Avenue  was  composed,  save  for  a  few 
hoiekr  and  churches,  the  public  squares  and  the  old  Reservoir,  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  the  white  marble  Stewart  house  (now  the  Manhat- 
tan Club),  the  Whitney  house,  and  some  new  apartment  houses,  afford- 
ing rare  but  pleasing  breaks  in  the  monotony.  But  the  first  revelation 
of  the  beauty  of  art  in  an  individual  dwelling  house,  one  that  produced 
a  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  the  observer  of  such  things,  was  the  French 
chftteau  designed  by  Richard  M.  Hunt  and  built  of  light-gray  limestone, 
for  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  is  still  the  best  we  have 
yet  seen  here.  It  was  to  Hunt,  who  died  in  1895,  that  New  York  and 
America  owed  their  real  modern  advance  in  architecture.  We  experi- 
*eiiced  the  influence  of  France  —  the  only  country  with  a  school  of  archi- 
tecture —  for  the  first  time  when  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  Paris 
and  returned  to  New  York.  Other  instances  of  his  work  here  are  the 
Lenox  Library,  the  Tribune  Building,  and  the  Astor  and  Gerry  houses 
in  upper  Fifth  Avenue ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  more. 
Most  of  the  architects  since  Hunt,  who  have  made  a  lasting  mark  upon 
their  time,  have  been  either  his  pupils  or  pupils  of  the  Paris  School  of 
Fine  Arts  where  he  was  their  forerunner.  Post,  Ware,  Van  Brunt,  and 
Gam  brill  ^^lere  his  pupils.  McKim  and  White  were  pupils  of  Hunt's 
pupils,  as  well  as  of  the  School  at  Paris ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
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men  of  prominence  and  ability  now  practising  are  of  the  Paris  School 
Ware  has  become  the  chief  of  the  excellent  Department  of  Architecture 
in  Columbia  University,  and  has  there  shown  himself  an  admirable 
instructor,  exercising  an  influence  long  to  be  felt. 

For  the  imprint  of  George  B.  Post's  hand  upon  Fifth  Avenue  it  is 
natural  to  point  to  the  elaborate,  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  cheer- 
ful dwelling  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whose  beautiful  iron  gateway  opens 
upon  the  Plaza.  Down  town,  many  office  buildings  command  admira- 
tion for  Post's  art, — among  them  the  Mills  Building,  the  Produce  Ex- 
change, the  Times  Building,  the  Cotton  Exchange,  the  World  Building, 
and  a  twenty-five-story  structure  now  in  process  of  erection,  to  be  called 
the  St.  Paul  Building,  where  the  New  York  Herald  so  long  had  its  news- 
paper offices.  It  was  Post  who  introduced  here  the  "  steel-cage  construc- 
tion ''  exhibited  in  our  much-discussed  and  many-storied  office  buildings  of 
this  end  of  the  century.  But  that  what  he  and  his  contemporaries  have 
accomplished  is  not  to  be  seen  on  the  outside  only,  of  the  new  structures 
for  occupancy  by  men  of  business,  appears  in  the  fact  that  not  only 
lawyers  and  architects  enjoy  to-day  offices  where  regard  is  shown  for 
comfort  and  health  in  surroundings,  but  even  printing-offices  are  light 
and  salubrious,  and  an  editor's  sanctum  is  attractive  to  all  the  senses 
that  demand  good  treatment  as  a  guarantee  for  well-being. 

The  work  of  McKim,  Mead,  &  White,  together  with  that  of  Hunt  and 
Post,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  artistic  achievement  in  America. 
Among  the  numerous  examples  of  the  genius  of  this  firm  scattered  about 
our  city  and  suburbs,  the  beginning  of  their  best  work  was  the  block  of 
Villard  Houses  in  Madison  Avenue,  opposite  the  Cathedral,  designed 
upon  the  simple  and  classic  lines  they  have  since  made  famous.  More 
recent  erections,  several  of  which  are  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  course 
of  this  chapter,  are  the  Washington  Arch,  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
the  Metropolitan  Club,  and  the  designs  for  the  new  quarters  of  the 
Universities  of  Columbia  and  of  the  City  of  New  York.  These  charming 
conceptions,  with  the  Boston  Public  Library,  may  be  taken  as  the  finest 
examples  of  the  intention  of  their  methods.  At  Sixtieth  Street  and 
Fiftli  Avenue  the  wliite  apparition  of  the  Metropolitan  Club  rests  the 
eye  and  refreshes  the  spirit  after  contemplation  of  some  of  the  flamboy- 
ant hotels  and  houses  in  that  neighborhood  ;  and  the  first  impression  in 
its  favor  is  strongly  re-inforced  by  going  through  the  iron  grillage  of  its 
admirable  colonnade,  opening  on  a  semi-circular  court,  to  view  the  grand 
interior  (»f  the  Club,  notably  the  entrance  hall,  sheathed  throughout 
with  richest  marbles. 

C.  C.  Haight  has  contributed  to  New  York  the  present  buildings  of 
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Columbia  College,  several  great  hospitals,  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Trinity  Corporation,  and  a  number  of  private  hou.ees.  Renwick,  Aspin- 
wall,  &  Russell  have  been  made  famous  by  Pt.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and 
(Iracc  Church  and  its  new  buildings,  —  all  specimens  of  the  pure  Ameri- 
can Gothic  as  introduced  by  the  late  James  lienwick. 

It  H.  Robertson  is  the  architect  of  the  beautiful  building  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  of  (with  Rowe  and  Baker)  the  United  Charities, 
and  of  the  Mohawk  Building,  aa  well  as  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank.  Bruce  Price  has  sent  hia 
fancy  finely  soaring  aloft  in  the  twenty-story 
tower-like  building  of  the  American  Surety 
Company,  —  that  rises,  pierced  by  innumerable 
windows,  opposite  Trinity  Church,  —  and  is 
also  known  for  designs  of  many  attractive  pri- 
vate houses  in  and  near  New  York  and  else- 
where. 

Geoi^e  Fletcher  Babb,  assistant  for  many 
years  of  Russell  Sturgis,  upon  the  retirement 
of  that  eminent  architect  and  art  critic  from 
professional  affairs  went  into  partnership  with 
Cook  &  Willard.  Babb  is  said,  upon  high  au- 
thority, to  be  "  naturally  more  of  an  artist," 
and  to  have  "more  feeling  for  delicate  and 
beautiful  detail,  than  any  one  yet  born  on  tiiis 
side  of  the  water."  The  work  of  his  firm,  and 
that  of  C  W.  Clinton,  is  favorably  known  in 
many  i|uarters  of  the  town. 

The  late  Joseph  M.  Wells,  an  architect  whose 
ability  was  of  the  highest  order,  made,  wlien 
an  assistant  of  McKini,  Mead,  &  White,  all  the 
drawings   fur  the  Villard  houses  and  the  Century  Club;   and,  indeed, 
his  hand  was  seen  in  all  the  best  work  of  that  firm. 

The  talent  of  Carr^re  &  Hastings,  who  also  began  their  labors  as 
pupils  of  McKim,  Mead,  &  White,  is  brilliantly  known  throughout  the 
country  in  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  at  St  Augustine,  Florida.  Thomas 
Hastings  is  an  able  exponent  of  architectural  art  as  a  lecturer,  also. 
Their  success  has  been  emphasized  here  in  the  Mail  and  Express  Build- 
ing, the  Ellison  Buildinfi,  and  in  designs  for  many  private  houses. 

H.  J.  Hardenburg,  the  architt-ct  of  the  Wahlurf  Hotel,  is  erecting  .the 
new  Astnr  Hotel  adjoining  it.  The  great  Savoy  Hotel,  twenty  stories 
high,  and  of  an  Arabian  Xights  niagniticeuce  within,  is  also  his  work; 
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and  so  are  the  American  Fine  Arts  Building  in  West  Fifty-seventh  Street^ 
and  the  new  Manhattan  HoteL 

K.  Le  Brun  <&  Sons  have  supplied  the  fine  Metropolitan  BoDding  that 
covers  the  site  of  the  late  S.  L  M.  Barlow's  residence  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company's  Building,  snil  many  ecbool-honses  and  fire-engine 
houses. 

Of  Ernest  Flagg's  clever  work,  some  of  the  moet  pleasing  examples 
are  St.  Lake's  Hospital,  the  Scribner  Building,  and  the  new  St.  Nicholas 
Skating  Rink,  —  the  latter  the  resort  of  smart 
society  in  New  York  when  debarred  by  freez- 
ing weather  from  its  usual  diversion  of  driving 
in  the  Park.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Building, 
by  Harding  &  Gooch,  is  a  striking  structnre,  — 
as  is  also  the  Ayer  Building  at  Broadway  and 
Leonard  Street.  The  Greenwi(,h  Savings  Bank 
and  New  York  Clearing  Ho-ise  are  particularly 
attractive  specimens  of  R.  W.  Gibson's  work. 
The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Building  speaks 
for  the  taste  of  Kimball  &  Thompson.  Dele- 
mos  &  Cordes  are  to  be  credited  with  the 
huge  emporium  of  Siegel  &  Cooper,  covering 
nearly  a  city  block ;  and  F.  L.  V,  Hoppin,  a 
pupil  of  McKim^Mead,  &  White,  whose  draw- 
ings of  the  New  York  State  Building  at  the 
Chicago  Fair  were  conspicuously  good,  has 
done  strong  and  original  work  in  private 
houses.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  so 
large  a  factor  in  the  esthetic  joys  of  our  day  and  generation,  was  designed 
by  Cady,  the  architect  also  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Bank.  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  with  its  great  audi- 
torium and  minor  theatre,  and  many  rooms  and  studios  above,  was  the 
work  of  William  B.  Tuthill ;  the  Colonial  Club  is  Henry  Kilburn's.  To 
Cyrus  Eidlitz,  in  addition  to  many  another  architectural  success  familiar 
in  our  streets,  is  due  credit  for  the  cliarming  Savings  Bank  at  Twenty- 
second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  the  Racquet  Club,  and  the  great  un- 
finished building  for  the  Bar  Association. 

Enot^h  among  the  recent  erections  in  New  York  have  been  cited 
to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  march  of  good  taste  and  refinement  &flt 
removing  us  from  our  share  of  the  reproach  of  that  middle  period 
of  vulgar  and  lifeless  architecture,  that  babel  of  styles  seen  among 
Enjjlish-speaking  races  everywhere,  which,  alasl  replaced  the  simpln 
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and  delightful  methods  of  Colonial  times  in  America.  Whilst  oui 
island,  in  all  its  chief  business  and  home  localities,  is  dotted  inter- 
mittently with  such  fine  creations  as  have  been  named,  it  is  to  the 
upper  parts,  those  regions  not  so  long  ago  apparently  forgotten  by  the 
gods,  that  we  may  look  for  the  grouping  of  the  most  stately  edifices 
upon  appropriate  grounds. 

The  trend  of  great  wealth  toward  occupancy  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  above  Fifty-ninth  Street,  is  unmistakable.  Already  that 
quarter  displays  a  series  of  palaces,  varying  in  architectural  merit,  but 
imposing  in  general  efifect.  Thence,  undoubtedly.  Fashion  will  rule 
coming  generations  of  New  Yorkers;  and,  with  its  broad  open  space 
in  front,  looking  into  the  boscage  of  the  Park,  its  free  air  and  sunshine, 
it«  facilities  for  reaching  with  ease  the  new  drives  of  the  town,  the 
locality  must  be  called  a  wise  selection  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
enjoy  it  In  the  Boulevard,  a  continuation  of  Broadway,  and  on  Eighth 
Avenue  west  of  Central  Park,  enormous  apartment  houses  and  many 
handsome  dwellings  have  appeared. 

To  the  mausoleum  at  the  northern  end  of  Riverside  Park,  where 
(Jeneral  Grant  is  interred,  will  soon  be  added  the  attraction  of  a  monu- 
ment befitting  the  fame  of  the  great  soldier  it  commemorates.  River- 
side Drive,  unsurpassable  in  its  views  of  the  Hudson  aid  Palisades,  is 
already  dotted  with  substantial  houses  of  sol"<»nt  citizens. 

As  far  north  as  the  new  localities  designa|«d,  and  as  far  south  as  old 
Washington  Square,  wliich  has  lost  none  of  its  prestige  as  a  fashionable 
quarter,  New  Yorkers  are  already  forced  to  pursue  their  weary  way, 
to  include  in  their  social  intercourse  the  people  who  live  at  these 
opposite  extremes  or  along  the  lines  between  them. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  glowing  tale  of  New  York's  external 
progress  could  l^e  continued  to  include  praise  for  our  street  paving  and 
street  lighting.  In  the  first  particular,  although  in  some  parts  greatly 
improved,  and  in  many  parts  soon  to  be  still  further  improved,  by  the 
laying  of  asphalt,  our  city  is  open  to  sharp  criticism.  Upon  what  should 
be  our  best  thoroughfare,  Fifth  Avenue,  owing  to  the  incessant  jar  from 
the  passage  of  vehij^es  over  stones,  conversation  is  no^  possible,  other- 
wise than  at  a  strained  and  fatiguing  pitch  of  the  voice.  It  is  not  to  l)e 
wondered  at  that  a  visit  to  Paris,  I^ondon,  or  Washington,  where  wheels 
run  noiselessly  ovor  snnK)th  pavements,  is  regarded  by  New  Yorkers  as 
a  •*  rest."  In  many  of  the  side  streets,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
especially,  driving  is  rather  a  ])unishinent  than  a  luxury.  The  irregu- 
larity of.  and  the  dirt  harbored  by,  these  old  pavements  make  them  a 
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blot  upon  our  civilization  which  no  beauty  of  sky  or  of  soaring  archi- 
tecture can  remove;  no  effort  on  the  part  of  householders  to  make 
attractive  the  outside  of  their  homes  can  avail  to  secure  for  us  pleasing 
streets,  when  the  pavements  are  so  unsightly  and  uncomfortable.  The 
total  sum  of  asphalt  laid  in  New  York  up  to  the  end  of  1894  was  62.34 
miles ;  the  amount  laid  and  under  contract  since  is  7.55  miles.  For  the 
benefit,  if  not  for  others,  of  those  who  take  to  bicycles  and  now  form  so 
large  a  part  of  our  locomotive  population,  several  more  of  the  avenues 
running  north,  to  connect  with  the  resorts  of  the  annexed  district,  are 
to  be  made  smooth  with  this  material ;  and  a  few  years  may  see  the 
existing  occasion  of  our  present  complaints  much  ameliorated. 

In  the  lighting  of  our  streets,  we  are  still,  in  some  portions  of  the 
city,  behind  many  towns  of  yesterday  throughout  the  country ;  and  the 
traveller  abroad  now  sees  the  historic  haunts  of  Europe,  and  even  places 
in  tlie  storied  and  dormant  East,  better  illuminated  by  electricity.  This 
is  certainly  remediable,  and,  we  hope,  is  soon  to  be  changed.  It  is  here 
commented  upon  because,  whilst,  to  be  true,  no  picture  may  be  drawn 
without  shadows,  the  shadows  we  live  in,  for  lack  of  street  lights,  are  a 
necessary  feature  of  any  picture  even  approximately  true  of  New  York 
in  our  time. 

Such  as  our  streets  are,  their  condition  was  far  worse  until  the 
Department  of  Street  Cleaning  passed  into  the  charge  of  Col.  George  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  in  January,  1895.  For  many  years,  press  and  citizens  had 
been  protesting  in  vain  against  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  our  thorough- 
fares, and  the  fact  that,  except  Broadway  and  Fifth  and  Madison  avenues, 
most  of  those  in  populous  districts  were  encuml^red  every  night,  and 
during  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  Sundays,  with  standing  trucks  to  the 
number  of  more  tlian  sixty  thousand.  The  questions  arising  naturally  in 
every  man's  mind,  Why  should  these  things  be  ?  and  What  has  become 
of  the  money  appropriated  to  better  them  ?  received  no  answer. 

Colonel  Waring,  fortunate  enough  to  secure  at  the  outset  of  his 
endeavors  the  services  of  a  number  of  well-educated  and  well-prepared 
young  men,  many  of  them  graduates  of  teclmical  schools,  and  all  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  their  work,  judiciously  placed  these  aids  in  various 
positions  of  responsibility  under  him.  By  persistent  effort^  and  by  con- 
scientious attention  to  the  minutiae  of  his  important  oflBce,  the  new 
Commissioner,  little  by  little,  succeeded  in  putting  his  Department  into 
its  present  satisfactory  condition.  A  marked  feature  of  the  new  Hgimr 
has  been  the  reform  in  the  character  of  the  working  force.  To  bring 
this  about,  the  men  employed  were  made  to  feel  that  their  retention 
depended  entirely  upon  themselves,  —  that,  if  they  worked  and  behaved 
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well,  they  would  bo  kt'iit;  if  the  reverse,  im  iK>wer  or  "influence"  of 
IMiliticians  or  of  any  one  else  would  enable  them  to  hold  their  places. 
This  understood,  tht  character  of  the  force  was  clianged  as  if  by  m^ic: 


sijr'h  reTii'ivnls  and  nnw  ap|inintmcnts  a>  were  made  wen;  in  individual 
rases,  and  only  after  careful  fxiimiiiatinn;  and  the  mnster  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  llien,  working  eftii  i>-iiily  to-day,  U  jiractirally  tliat  of  two 
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years  ago,  with  only  such  differences  as  proper  discipline  must  effect 
The  matter  of  coetaming  the  workers  in  white  dack  suits  and  caps 
although  the  subject  of  satirical  comment  by  the  casual  critic,  is  use- 
ful for  many  purposes,  —  keeps  the  men  more  easily  under  observatioD. 
and  is  even  gratifying  to  many  of  them,  because  it  identifies  them  with 
one  of  the  most  popular  reforms  in  recent  years;  though  others  are 
still  to  be  found  who  resent  any  uniform  as  a  badge  of  servitude  no 
American  should  tolerate.  The  four  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  of 
paved  streets  on  the  island,  and  in  the  annexed  district  across  the 
Harlem  River,  are  all  swept  once  a  day,  three  fourths  of  them  twice  daily ; 
the  streets  of  considerable  traffic,  three  times  a  day ;  and  some  streets 
in  the  tenement-house  districts,  even  five  times  a  day.^  Bearding  the 
expense  to  the  city  of  this  notable  reform,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  cost  of  all  the  work  of  the  Department,  including  the  removal  of 
snow  and  ice,  amounted,  for  the  year  1895,  to  three  cents  per  week  for 
each  member  of  the  population. 

The  appropriation  for  1895  for  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning, 
with  an  allowance  from  the  Board  of  Health  added,  amounted  to 
$2,831,131.96,  for  the  five  items  of  administration,  sweeping,  carting, 
final  disposition,  and  rent  of  premises,  scows,  &c. ;  and  of  that  amount 
there  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  unexpended  balance  of  $126,- 
152.77.  The  expenditure  in  1895  for  removal  of  snow  and  ice  was 
$217,829.83.  The  outlay  of  this  busy  Department,  all  items  added,  for 
that  year,  was  in  excess  of  the  most  expensive  of  the  years  preceding; 
but  the  service  rendered  to  the  public  was  greater  in  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  increase,  and  no  expenditure  by  the  municipality  in  our  time 
has  been  more  cheerfully  provided  for  by  the  tax-payers.  Not  the  least, 
perhaps  the  most  considerable,  of  the  blessings  for  which  we  must  be 
grateful  to  Colonel  Waring's  administration  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  possible  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
municipality  with  which  he  has  been  intrusted  not  only  with  the 
best  results  but  by  the  best  methods  of  an  efficient  business  enter- 
prise. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  demonstration  will  make  it  pos- 
sible  to  maintain  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  Department  under 
his  successors. 

In  March,  1888,  the  streets  were  for  some  days  seriously  encumbered 
by  an  extraordinary  snow-fall,  which  passed  into  local  tradition  under 

'  Thr  gathrriugs  of  this  induMtry,  being  street  sweepings,  ashes,  garbage  and  refnae,  ainonnt 
to  2,500,000  tons  per  annum.  The  force  at  the  command  of  Commissioner  Waring  is  aboot 
1,400  Mtreet  sweepers,  700  drivers  with  horses,  and  some  200  other  men  in  Tarions  ca] 
bringing  up  the  total  penonnU  of  the  Department  to  about  ^500»  u  already  stated. 
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the  name  of  "The  Blizzard."  Several  casualties  resulted,  among  them 
the  death  of  Rnscoe  Gonkling,  an  ultimate  consequence  of  exhaustioa 
incurred  by  trying  to  force  his  way  through  the  snow-drift*  in  Broad- 
way and  in  Union  Square  during  the  progress  of  the  storm.  For  a  time 
tlie  wheels  of  husy  life  were  virtually  blocked ;  and  photographs  of 
certain  localities  taken  at  the  time  suggest  rather  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alaskan  mountains  than  the  familiar  thoroughfares  of  New  York. 

On  April  30th,   1889,  the  b^nniiii;  of  the  centennial  celebration  of 
Washington's  inauguration  as  President  lent  to  our  streets  a  splendor  of 


animation  rarely  seen  here.  The  order  of  exercises  was,  in  brief,  as 
follows :  At  sunrise,  salutes  of  artillery  were  fired,  and  at  9  o'clock  reli- 
gious services  were  held  in  various  churches, —  one  at  St.  PauFs  Chapel, 
to  which  we  have  made  reference  elsewhere.  Beginning  at  9.45  o'clock, 
commemorative  speeches  were  heard  upon  the  steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury, 
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from  President  Harrison,  Hamilton  Fish,  and  Elbridge  T.  (Jerry,  th€ 
latter  the  chairman  of  the  Centennial  Committee ;  Clarence  W.  Bowen 
read  Whittier's  ix)em,  "  The  Vow  of  Washington  ;  "  the  oration  was  deliv- 
ered by  Chauncey  M.  Depew ;  a  prayer  was  oflered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Storrs.  At  10  o'clock  was  put  in  motion  the  military  parade,  the  largest 
and  most  brilliant  array  of  troops  seen  in  New  York  since  war  times. 
The  head  of  the  column  started  from  Wall  Street  and  Broadway,  to  wend 
its  way  up-town  to  Madison  Square,  where,  passing  under  a  triumphal 
arch  of  spring  flowers,  it  was  reviewed  by  the  President  and  Cabinet,  a 
host  of  other  civil  and  diplomatic  dignitaries  looking  on.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  dinner  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  given  by  the  Cen- 
tennial Committee  to  the  President;  and,  ty  the  general  public,  Grerman 
Singing  Societies  were  heard  in  an  open  air  concert  in  Madison  Square. 
From  dawn  till  midnight  the  streets  were  alive  with  throngs  of  people 
in  gala  dress  and  humor.  The  air  resounded  with  the  clash  of  joyous 
military  music.  Flags  took  the  April  breeze  with  daring  color ;  the  dull 
house  fronts  and  prosaic  buildings  of  commerce  were  ablaze  with  bunt- 
ing ;  and  windows  along  the  line  of  march  everywhere  were  crowded, 
many  having  been  sold  for  the  occasion  to  the  highest  bidders,  —  one  of 
them  fetching  SI 50  for  occupancy  during  the  two  parades.  The  ex- 
travagant enthusiasm  of  English  people  over  the  processions  at  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  was  surpassed  by  New  Yorkers  agog  over  the  Washing- 
ton Centennial.  On  May  1st,  when  a  great  industrial  parade  was  mar- 
shalled in  like  fashion  before  the  President,  tlie  scenes  of  the  preceding 
day  were  repeated.^ 

During  the  evenings  following  these  two  days  of  unceasing  excite- 
ment the  world  was  out-of-doors,  and  fire-works  witched  the  eye  with 
bedazzlement.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  at  the  final  close  of  the  proceed- 
ings, most  weary  citizens  dropped  into  bed  satisfied  to  relegate  the  cele- 
bration of  even  Washington's  glory  to  the  distance  of  another  hundred 
years. 

An  imperishable  monument  of  this  strong  and  genuine  outburst  of 
New  York's  regard  for  the  greatest  of  Americans  is  the  Washington 
Memorial  Arch,  finished  in  1891,  designed  by  Stanford  White,  and 
standing  on  Washington  Square  facing  the  lower  end  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

^  On  April  29th  there  had  been  a  Centennial  Ball  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hoiue,  with 
a  quadrille  of  honor  in  which  Mrs.  Gerry,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mrs.  Cruger,  Mrn.  De  Peytter,  Mn. 
Oracie  King,  Mrs.  Van  RtMissellaer,  Miss  Schuyler,  Miss  Livingston,  and  Mra.  Webb  repiv- 
3euted,  in  thia  pageantry  of  modern  days,  some  of  the  names  of  old  New  York.  During  the 
same  week  a  fine  Art  Loan  Exhibition  of  historical  portraits  and  relics  was  on  view  at  the 
MetTopolitan  Opera  House. 
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The  present  permanent  structure,  built  of  marble,  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion, to  replace  a  temporary  arch  made  for  tlie  celebration  and  the 
parade,  is  a  noble  addition  to  the  architectural  embellishment  of  the 
town,  symbolizing  in  its  perfect  prop(»rtions  the  strength  and  symmetry 
of  the  ideal  of  our  republican  government  shaped  by  Washington.  It 
has  fitly  been  called  a  "  poem  in  sU)ne,"  and  is  destined  for  all  time  to 
lift  the  thoughts  of  observers  into  the  etliereal  regions  of  pure  art. 

Oe  February  4th,  1890,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
its  centennial  celebration  in  New  York,  bringing  together  a  remarkable 
assemblage  of  famous  jurists  and  laymen.  At  the  exercises  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller  and  Associate 
Justices  Miller,  Bradley,  Harlan,  Gray,  JUatchford,  Lamar,  and  Brewer, 
were  present.  In  the  evening,  at  a  banquet  at  the  Lenox  Lyceum,  more 
than  eight  hundred  guests  were  seated.  On  this  occasion  James  C. 
Carter  of  the  New  York  bar  was  toast-master,  and  si)eeches  were  made 
by  Justice  Harlan,  Senator  Evarts,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  R. 
Huntington,  President  Seth  Low,  and  others. 

In  October,  1892,  the  patriotism  of  New  Yorkers  again  expressed  itself 
in  a  mammoth  "  Columbian  "  celebration,  which  lasted  for  several  days. 
This  began  with  a  procession  of  fifty  thousand  school-children,  including 
Indians  from  the  schools  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  On  the  second  day, 
the  harbor  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  with  a  naval  parade  of  all  the 
available  war  ships  of  the  United  States  and  of  foreign  nations,  attended 
by  numberless  other  craft.  On  the  12th  of  Ootolwjr  occurred  a  military 
procession  in  which  forty  thousand  men  marched  from  the  Battery  to  Fifty- 
ninth  Strtet  between  sidewalks  black  with  jostling  crowds,  and  house 
fronts  of  which  every  window  showed  a  muster  of  holiday  faces.  In 
the  evening  Madison  Square  was  illuminated,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  watchers  patiently  kept  their  places  along  the  line  to  view  a 
night-parade,  with  allegorical  floats,  and  figures  fantastically  garbed,  its 
numbers  swelled  by  five  thousand  riders  of  bicycles. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  New  York  was  again  astir  with  tumultuous 
excitement  over  a  naval  parade  instituted  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  visitors  in  war-sliips.  An  international  flotilb),  gathered  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  Virginia,  and  consisting  {)f  English,  French,  German,  Dutch, 
Italian,  Russian,  Spanish,  Argentine,  Brazilian,  and  other  men-of-war, 
sailed  thence  for  the  harbor  of  New  York,  where  tliev  were  met  and 
made  welcome  by  an  American  squadron  under  Rear  Admiral  Gherardi. 
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assembled  in  their  honor.  On  April  27th,  amid  the  roar  of  many 
guns,  President  Cleveland  reviewed  this  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  Hudson 
Kiver. 

It  was  a  gray  day,  lighted  by  the  frequent  flashes  of  powder  from 
salutes,  when,  in  the  afternoon,  the  review  began.  As  the  United 
States  Steamer  "  Dolphin,"  with  the  President  on  board,  passed  between 
tw^o  long  lines  of  foreign  and  American  battleships,  cannon  were  fired 
from  their  decks  in  swift  succession  ;  shrouded  witli  smoke  wreaths, 
the  yards  were  covered  with  thousands  of  sailors  and  marines;  and 
whistles  from  the  observation  fleet  sounded  shrill  above  the  mighty  and 
continuous  roll  of  drums.  Of  chief  interest  in  the  naval  array  were  the 
little  caravels  of  Spain,  reproductions  of  Columbus'  fleet,  which,  in  com- 
pliment to  America,  had  been  towed  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  Spanish 
ships  of  war.  At  the  Grant  birthday  dinner  that  evening,  at  the 
Waldorf  Hotel,  speeches  were  made  by  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Columbus,  by  General  Horace  Porter,  and  by  each,  in 
turn,  of  the  foreign  admirals,  —  or  by  orators  selected  by  several  of  the 
more  diflident  of  them  to  respond  to  the  toasts  to  their  nationalities  and 
commands.  Later  on,  the  same  evening,  occurred  the  naval  ball  at  the 
Madison  Sijuare  Garden,  where  President  Cleveland,  the  foreign  guests, 
and  eight  thousand  citizens  were  present. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  28th  of  April  to  present  to  New  York  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  unique  of  spectacles,  —  that  of  four  thousand 
brawny  tars  and  gallant  marines  from  the  foreign  war  ships,  armed 
men  of  nine  nationalities,  parading  in  peace,  but  in  arms,  in  military 
array  and  under  command  of  their  own  officers,  through  the  streets  of 
this  republican  and  commercial  metropolis.  From  the  reviewing  stand 
with  the  mayor  each  admiral  saw  his  blue  jackets  and  soldiers  march 
by  him.  From  Forty-second  Street  to  City  Hall  a  double  wall  of 
crowded  spectators  surveyed  the  scene,  and  every  window  and  housetop 
was  alive.  That  day  was  followed  by  a  banquet  given  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  the  city's  guests ;  and  the  officers  of  all  the  ships  were 
afterwards  entertained  at  the  University  Club. 

There  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  strikes  instituted  and  conducted 
in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  "  Knights  of  Labor  "  or  other  organiza- 
tions of  working-people,  to  secure  larger  pay  and  shorter  hours  or  othei 
amelioration  of  their  relations  to  employers.  The  one  the  general 
public  suffered  the  most  inconvenience  from,  and  felt  the  most  direct 
interest  in,  was  the  ^eat  strike  at  the  end  of  January,  1889,  by  em- 
ployees of  surface  street-car  companies.    January  29  very  few  cars  went 
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running,  the  employees  of  thirteen  companies  had  quit  work  by  direction 
of  the  leaders  of  their  associations,  and  the  car  tracks  were  in  places 
obstructed ;  more  than  six  thousand  men  were  on  strike.  Next  day 
more  cars  were  running,  with  new  drivers  and  conductors  who  were  not 
members  of  the  associations ;  but  the  police  were  kept  busy  protecting 
them  and  repelling  riotous  demonstrations,  —  the  companies  declining 
all  overtures  for  compromise  or  treaty  with  the  strikers,  and  adding 
every  day  to  the  number  of  cars  in  actual  but  not  very  satisfactory  ser- 
vice, with  inexperienced  men  in  charge.  In  the  collisions  between  the 
mobs  and  police,  heads  were  broken  and  other  injuries  inflicted ;  but  no 
considerable  amount  of  property  was  destroyed,  and  only  one  life  was 
lost  February  5,  when  the  disturbances  had  continued  for  a  week,  the 
leaders  called  the  strike  "  off,"  having  obtained  no  concessions,  admitting 
a  crushing  defeat  for  the  labor  organizations,  and  leaving  their  men  to 
the  mercy  of  the  employers.  No  part  of  the  National  Guard  had  been 
ordered  out.  The  police  force  had  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  had 
handled  it  with  discretion. 

In  1892  there  was  a  great  rtrike  by  the  railway  employees  in  the  ex- 
tensive yards  at  Buffalo,  under  direction  of  the  "  Switchmen's  Mutual 
Aid  Association."  It  began  August  3,  and  continued  three  weeks ;  at 
first  only  two  hundred  men  were  out,  but  accessions  to  their  number 
soon  made  them  too  strong  for  the  local  police,  and  all  traffic  through 
Buffalo  was  suspended.  By  the  14th,  incendiaries  were  at  work,  and 
during  that  and  the  following  day  great  numbers  of  railway  cars,  many 
of  them  loaded  with  valuable  freights,  and  large  amounts  of  other  rail- 
way property  l>elonging  to  one  or  another  of  several  different  companies, 
were  destroyed.  On  the  15th,  the  local  civil  authorities  finding  them- 
selves powerless  to  deal  with  the  situation,  troops  were  by  the  Governor 
ordered  to  the  scene.  The  first  of  the  regiments  arrived  on  the  ground 
on  the  16th,  under  command  of  General  Doyle.  On  the  18th  the  entire 
National  Guard  of  the  State  was  put  in  motion,  and  Buffalo  soon  became 
a  camp  of  some  eight  thousand  armed  men  ;  though,  instead  of  immedi- 
ately being  over-awed  by  the  troops,  the  numbers  of  the  strikers  contin- 
ued for  a  time  to  increase,  and  it  was  repeatedly  necessary  to  disperse 
the  mobs  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Firing  was  several  times  unavoid- 
ably resorted  to,  but  only  two  or  three  lives  were  sacrificed.  The  regi- 
ments from  the  city  of  New  York  attracted  general  attention  by  the 
fulness  of  their  ranks,  their  gallant  appearance,  cheerful  bearing,  excel- 
lent discipline,  and  admirable  efficiency.  Such  a  demonstration  was 
said  to  be  costing  Erie  County  S50,000  per  day,  and  there  was  a  loud 
protest  by  tax-payers  against  prolonging  the  uproar  and  the  continued 
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presence  of  the  soldiery.     On  the  24th  the  leaders  of  the  affray  called 
the  strike  "off,"  confessing  defeat  for  the  switchmen. 

In  January,  1895,  occurred  a  memorable  strike  by  employees  of  the 
trolley  street  railway  lines  in  Brooklyn,  for  which  the  police  were  soon 
found  inadequate.  On  the  18th  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  National 
Guard,  made  up  of  Brooklyn  regiments,  more  than  two  thousand  men,  was 
put  in  motion.  On  the  20th  (Sunday)  the  First  Brigade,  from  the-city  of 
New  York,  was  called  out.  General  Fitzgerald's  order  was  given  at 
7.30  P.  M.,  and  by  midnight  only  one  regiment  had  not  reported  for  ser- 
vice. All  were  si)e«3dily  marclied  to  the  scene  of  disturbance.  On  the 
21st,  4,261  nien  of  the  First  Brigade,  out  of  a  total  of  4,624  on  the  rolls, 
were  on  duty,  —  including  a  nearly  full  array  of  the  young  gallants  of 
Troop  A  of  cavalry.  That  day  there  were  several  firings  in  the  streets 
of  Brooklyn,  and  many  conflicts  with  the  rioters.  Ou  the  22d  serious 
fighting  occurred  at  the  corner  of  Halsey  Street  and  Broadway,  where 
the  Seventh  Regiment  was  repeatedly  engaged,  and,  exasperated  by  the 
showers  of  stones  and  bricks  from  the  roofs,  delivered  three  volleys  at 
the  mob.  At  11  o'clock  that  night  Colonel  Appleton,  at  the  head  of 
Company  K,  made  a  determined  charge,  and  a  number  of  the  crowd  were 
wounded  with  the  bayonet.  Again  at  midnight  there  was  another 
charge.  On  the  two  days  next  following,  like  demonstrations  were  neces- 
sary. On  the  25th  the  strike  was  on  the  wane.  Much  property  had 
l)een  destroyed  ;  among  tlie  strikers  some  lives  had  been  lost,  and  wounils 
were  many.  The  casualties  to  the  troops  were  few,  except  that  there 
was  much  suffering  from  the  cold  and  inclement  weather.  The  strikers 
had  failed  of  success;  tlie  railway  companies  had  yielded  nothing.  On 
the  28th  the  commotion  had  ended,  and  the  First  Brigade  was  ordered 
home,  with  great  praise  from  all  observers  of  their  excellent  conduct 
throughout. 

Tn  1880  was  opened  the  West  Shore  Railway,  which,  following  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  nearly  as  far  as  Albany,  extends  to 
Buffalo,  and  has  gone  hi  to  the  control  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroa<l  Company. 

Tn  1886  the  Rapid  Transit  Company  of  Staten  Island  made  that 
beautiful  suburb  of  New  York  more  easily  accessible  by  boat  to  New 
Brighton  and  trains  conne(tin<:r  Arrochar  and  Bowmans. 

Throughout  the  annexetl  district,  north  of  the  city,  trolley-cars  and 
elevated  trains  flasli  incessantly.  Since  1891  the  Suburban  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Company,  crossinj^'  at  tlie  northern  end  of  Second  Avenue,  carries 
[wissengers  swiftly  and  comfortably  far  beyond  the  Harlem  River.     Street- 
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car  lines  also  intersect  this  now  much  settled  region,  which  even 
the  impedimenta  of  huildiiig  materials  and  machinery  encumbering  the 
thoroughfares  have  not  l)een  able  to  divest  of  its  old  attraction.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Port  Morris  the  deserted  mansion  of  Morrisania,  rebuilt 
by  Gouverneur  Morris  in  1799  and  until  recently  occupied  by  his  grand- 
children, now  rears  its  solitary  tower  above  verandas  overgrown  with 
unpruned  roses  and  honeysuckle.  The  old  elms  that  shaded  its  lawn 
remain ;  but  tlie  lawn  itself  is  cut  in  two  on  the  water  front  facing  Ran- 
dall's Island  by  the  long  black  railway  bridges,  over  which  speed  noisy 
trains  belching  smoke  and  cinders,  to  and  from  the  station  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  at  Mott  Haven.  This  ancient 
dwelling,  that  in  the  days  following  the  Revolution  gave  hospitality  to 
so  many  foreign  visitors  of  distinction,  and  to  Americans  who  helped  in 
the  shaping  of  the  nation,  has  shared  the  fate  of  other  landmarks  of  its 
kind,  and  is  overtaken  by  the  encroachment  of  a  growing  city  which  the 
barrier  of  a  river  could  not  keep  in  check. 

Cable-cars,  at  first  disapproved  of  by  New  Yorkers  upon  their  intro- 
duction in  Broadway  in  1894,  and  afterwards  in  Third  Avenue,  are  now 
found  to  be  an  indispensable  addition  to  the  city's  comfort.  Looking  up 
Broadway  the  curious  spectacle  is  presented  of  an  apparently  continuous 
line  of  roofs  of  cars  occupying  the  centre  of  the  thoroughfare,  —  so  close 
together  do  they  run  to  supply  the  needs  of  traffic.  A  branch  line  of 
the  cable-cars,  diverging  from  Broadway  at  Twenty-third  Street  to  run 
along  Lexington  Avenue  to  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  has  proved  a 
boon  to  thousands  of  passengers  otherwise  unprovided  for,  and  has  come 
U^  be  accepted  as  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  development  of  New 
York,  despite  the  continuous  roar  of  the  as  yet  imperfect  machinery. 
A  new  line  of  horse-cars,  running  along  Tliirty-fourth  Street  from  river 
to  river,  has  just  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  bitter  opposition  encoun- 
tered by  all  such  enterprises  from  householders  disturbed  by  its  advent; 
and,  like  all  such  additions  to  our  facilities  for  travel  in  the  streets,  is 
found  a  thing  of  necessity.  But  when  the  most  is  said  for  the  various 
modes  of  conveyance  for  the  public  in  the  streets  of  New  York  to-day, 
the  trains  of  the  elevated  roads  are  still  overcrowded,  the  cable-cars  are 
jammed,  the  horse-cars  jog  along  packed  with  {)eople  inside  and  out ;  and 
the  shabby  old  omnibuses  that  survive  in  Fifth  Avenue  only,  —  and  are 
not  an  example  of  "  survival  of  the  fittest/'  —  to  be  a  blot  upon  the 
moving  traffic  of  the  street,  are  at  times  filled  to  repletion  with  crumpled 
people.  We  havt*  not  yet  reached  the  period  when  the  able-bodied  citi- 
zen who,  not  connnanding  the  services  of  a  carriage  of  liis  own,  and  being 
economically  inclined,  designs  to  get  from  point  to  point  of  his  city,  and 
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objects  to  be  jostled  by  his  fellows  huddled  together  like  pigs  on  their 
way  by  rail  to  market,  can  do  better  than  make  the  journey  afoot.  The 
high  rates  charged  for  public  cabs  aud  carriages  are  a  virtual  prohibition 
upon  their  use  for  mnst  people;  the  well  equipped  hansoms,  attractive 
in  appearance,  now  multiplied  in  Fifth  Avenue  and  about  the  uptown 
parks,  are  still  too  dear  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  of  mo<1erat«  means ; 
and  even  those  two-wheeled  vehicles,  unless  furnished  with  rubber  tires. 


afford,  on  our  roufthly  paved  thoroughfares,  not  the  most  restful  experi- 
ence for  weary  and  nervous  humanity. 

Few  aspects  of  surface  improvement  in  New  York  of  late  years 
present  a  more  picturesque  and  gratifying  result  than  the  work  accom- 
plished by  tlie  Department  of  Public  Parks.  The  totol  area  over  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  department  extended  in  1881  was  1.194  acres. 
In  1896  it  coverfl  almost  five  times  ns  much  space.  Of  the  parks  added 
to  the  city  in-  this  time,  we  have  Jeannelte  Park,  so  called  in  honor  of 
the  lieroic  sufferers  of  the  ship  of  thnt  name  in  the  storied  Arctic 
exptidition.  This  occupies  the  site  of  old  Coenties  Slip,  and  comprises 
nearly  an  acre.     Rutgers  Park,  formerly  Rutgers  Slip,  is  another  water* 
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side  garden,  redeemed  from  the  squalor  of  down-town,  and  about  half  an 
acre  in  extent.  At  Mulberry  Bend,  near  the  region  historic  in  crime  and 
degradation  once  known  as  the  Five  Points  of  New  York,  an  expanse  of 
grass  and  shrubs  and  sunlight  will  soon  supplant  rookeries  of  tenement- 
houses  already  torn  down  to  give  it  place ;  around  it  are  gathered  chapels, 
mission-schools,  manufactories,  and  the  homes  of  decent  working  folk, 
who  will  enjoy  with  tlieir  children  the  privileges  of  its  precincts.  At 
Corlear's  Hook,  with  a  water  front  on  the  East  Eiver,  south  of  Grand 
Street,  8  acres  have  been  taken  over  for  park  purposes.  The  East  Kiver 
Park  at  Eighty-fourth  Street  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  more 
than  8  acres.  About  20  acres  have  l>een  condemned  for  a  park  along 
that  river,  between  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  and  One  Hundred  a*  i 
Fourteenth  streets ;  still  on  the  east  side,  another  but  smaller  park  \  « 
been  established  in  a  crowded  localitv  Ixitween  Pitt  and  Sheriff  stre  « 
on  Stanton ;  and  yet  another  is  located  cm  Hester  and  Norfolk  stri  'a 
to  give  new  life  to  a  like  region  of  squalor  and  misery ;  a  small  par  jf 
tlie  same  intention  is  about  to  change  the  character  of  much  sui  a 
neighborhood  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  between  Twenty-8ev%  th 
and  Twenty-eighth  streets.  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues;  and  at  SeveLcy- 
second  Street  and  the  Boulevard  a  little  wedged-shaped  bit  of  green- 
sward lends  its  cheerful  note  to  the  surroundings  of  macadam  and  brick 
and  mortar.  Washington  Bridge  Park,  of  20  acres,  will  be  a  fitting  set- 
ting for  the  beautiful  structure  that  gives  it  a  name. 

Of  the  New  Parks  acquired  by  the  city  in  1888,  the  possession  is  one 
upon  which  not  only  the  lover  of  ras  in  urbe,  but  every  intelligent  citi- 
zen, must  heartily  congratulate  himself.  They  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  appearance  and  health  of  the  annexed  district;  and  when,  one 
day,  the  pleasnrj-seeker  of  the  future  shall  si)eed  on  his  wheel  or  in  his 
electric  carriage  along  the  miles  of  perfect  driveway  that  connect  them, 
he  will  lift  up  his  voice  in  praise  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  that  placed 
these  covetable  suburbs  at  his  disposal. 

Van  Cortlandt  Park,  where  1 20  acres  have  been  set  aside  as  a  parade 
ground  for  military  exercise,  covers  1,132  acres  in  all,  of  which,  from 
most  of  the  drives,  all  the  visible  area  seems  forest-clad.  It  is  full  of 
nooks  of  sylvan  beauty,  and  still  enshrines  the  Van  Cortlandt  dwelling- 
house,  an  interesting  relic  of  old  aristocratic  New  York.* 

*  This  house  was  built  in  1748  by  Fre«h'ri«k  Van  Cortlandt,  the  grcat'great-grandfather 
of  its  last  owner,  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt.  Th«.*  propi-rty  was  liought,  in  about  1690,  by 
Frftierick's  father.  Jacobus,  from  his  father-in-law,  Fn-dciick  Phili[)se,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Philipsc'lmrg,  now  Yonkers.  The  country  all  alxnit  tlie  house  having  been  debatable  ground 
<lunn$;  the  Revolution,  the  generals  on  both  sides,  including  W^ashington  and  the  French 
generals,  were  there  at  ilitferent  tim<^s.    An  intei-estiug  fact  in  connection  with  the  bouse  is 
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r>rnnx  l*ark,  taking  its  name  frum  the  little  river  whose  course  for 
inanv  a  mile  is  shatled  bv  trees  f)f  the  virgin  forest,  lias  662  acres.  Pel- 
ham  J^ay  I'ark,  le.iuiifully  situated,  abinulantly  woodeil,  its  shores  laved 
hy  th?  sparkling;  waters  of  the  S<jund,  and  still  adorned  with  picturesque 
villas,  many  of  them  abandoned  by  their  former  owners  who  found  them- 
si'lves  i,-alled  upon  to  surrender  their  ilwellings  for  civic  necessity,  con- 
tains 1,756  acres.  A  point  of  special  attraction  to  this  vicinity  is  found 
in  the  building  and  grounds  of  the  Country  Club,  within  and  near  whose 
trimly  kept  enclosure  a  number  of  wealthy  and  fashionable  New  Yorkers 
have  elected  to  make  tlu'ir  homes  for  all  the  year  round,  in  villas  and 
cottages  built  and  e(iuipi>ed  with  all  the  taste  of  mo<lern  art  and  all  the 
nicety  of  modern  fittings.  The  club-In )use,  a  centre  of  reunion  for  these 
and  renxitcr  neighbors,  as  well  as  f«»r  members  who  live  in  Xew  York, 
is  rharmingly  designeil  and  placed.  Winter  and  summer  sees  it  fre- 
<[i;entcd  by  parties  arriving  by  coach  nr  drag  or  train.  With  golf-links, 
tennis-courts,  antl  otber  opportunities  for  the  sports  men  and  women 
s'lare  in,  its  maintiMiance  is  a  gtiod  illustration  of  the  increased  habit  of 
CMuntrv  life  among  thi*  classes  of  our  communitv  t(Mlav. 

Crotona,  having  141A  acres;  Claremont,  38  acres;  St.  Mary's,  12 
arrcs,  —  are  smaller  parks  north  of  the  Harlem  Kiver.  Bronx  and 
I'elham  Parkway  ;  a  striji  600  fi^ct  wiile,  connerting  the  two  parks  most 
easterly  and  containing  IK"»  a(*r»'s ;  M<isbolu  I*arkway,  connecting  Rronx 
and  Van  Cortlandi  Parks  an<l  covering  HO  acres;  and  Crotona  Parkway, 
ctinnecting  Cn»tnna  ami  I»n>nx  I*arks  and  ci»vering  12  acres,  —  are 
rh'stined,  at  s«»nie  future  dav,  to  b(»  brnad,  niagniticent  avenues,  linkin" 
together  the  lnraliii«»s  in<li<"ated  by  one  continuous  chain  of  |^rfect 
roadwavs  juid  walks. 

In  ISSO  the  IJivcrsicle  Drive  was  com]>l<»ted.  This  superb  additi<in 
extJ'iiding  for  nearly  tliree  miles  ab»ng  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
iM'ginning  at  Scvcnty-serond  Strr(»t.  juhI  commanding  views  of  the  river 
lM'li»w  and  the  Palisadt*.*  buyoiid,  is  a  cnnspiruous  ornament  of  Xew 
York;  an«l  tin*  IJiv^rside  Park  will  be  mnre  attractive  when  the  n*- 
riMitly  aiulinri/'Ml  widiMiing  shall  have  bi'i-n  ma«lf,  by  filling  in  the  land 
und«'r  wat'-r  t«»  i»rovi<le  a  brojid  strct<-li  nf  greenery  between  the  railn^ad 

t)i:it  Willijiii  IV.  uf  Kri<jr1:ii)il  uii<  a  visitor  in  }ii.s  early  ymitli,  \\\wn  semng  as  a  niiilOiipiimn 
niub'r  Ailminil  Sir  K«il)»Ti  I)i;;bv,  wlw)  was  iiri  mlmii'-r  nf  om- of  tlif  Miss  Van  Cortlandta  ol 
tli.it  <i;iy,  Mii'l  u-nl  ti»  liiin*;  tin*  yoiin;j  iui>Uin|iiit.iri  witli  him  ci-riisionaliy.  Two  wnmleii 
iM:;lf's  pp-i  rit-  ■!  t"  tli-ir  .■mi«'«.tor  liy  Ailiiiiiiil  hi-jl.y.  wlm  ii.nl  •■a|iTiiri'il  t)i«»ni  fmin  a  S|i.-iiii«h 
jtpvari'iT.  .ir--  *Till  in  pii>v,.^.iMn  nf  tin*  ViUi  riittlauill  rnnily.  By  v.»li-  of  tin-  Tjirk  C'lXiixiiift- 
sinii'Ms  ilif  i-;in'  i.f  tills  in.iiisiitii  lia^  l»crj  ^iv'Mi  !•»  tIh*  < '••liiiii:il  |)iifn«'s  cif  Nrw  Y"rk,  wlio  an* 
t  •  iirn^irvf  til*-  !i»iiiii-  in.  i"*  fai  n^  p«v»^il)li',  tli»-  ■•riiiin.il  oiii<iitioii,  -^  iisiin^  ^uinc  nf  thrni  as  a 
iiiM^'Uin  l"«.»r  Ciiluniiil  rt-lit.^. 
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Hnuix  Park,  taking  its  name  from  the  little  river  whose  course  for 
many  a  mile  is  shaded  by  trees  of  the  virgin  forest,  has  662  acres.  Pel- 
ham  Bay  Park,  lie.intifuUy  situated,  abundantly  woode<l,  its  shores  laved 
by  th?  sparkling  watiTS  of  the  Sound,  and  still  adorned  with  picturesque 
villas,  many  of  them  abandoned  by  their  former  owners  who  found  them- 
selves called  upon  t(»  surrender  their  dwellings  for  civic  necessity,  con- 
tains 1,756  acres.  A  point  of  special  attraction  to  this  vicinity  is  found 
in  the  buildhig  and  grounds  of  the  Country  (.'lub,  within  and  near  whose 
trimly  kept  enclosure  a  numl)er  of  wealthy  and  fashionable  New  Yorkers 
have  elected  to  make  their  homes  for  all  the  year  round,  in  villas  and 
cottages  built  and  etpiipiKjd  with  all  the  taste  of  mcxlern  art  and  all  the 
nicety  of  mo«lern  tittings.  The  club-house,  a  centre  of  reunion  for  these 
and  remoter  neighbors,  as  well  as  for  members  who  live  in  New  York, 
is  charmingly  designed  and  placed.  Winter  and  summer  sees  it  fre- 
<H:ented  by  parties  arriving  by  coach  c»r  drag  or  train.  With  golf-links, 
tennis-courts,  and  other  opportunities  for  the  sports  men  and  women 
s!mre  in,  its  maintenance  is  a  gotnl  illustration  of  the  increased  habit  of 
c«»untrv  life  amonj^  the  classes  of  our  communitv  to-dav. 

Crotona,  having  1411  acres;  Claremont,  .SS  acres;  »St.  Mary's,  12 
jures,  —  are  sniallcr  parks  north  of  the  Harlem  Kiver.  Bronx  and 
relham  Parkway;  a  strip  600  feet  wi«le,  cotinecting  the  two  jiarks  most 
easterly  and  containing  1K"»  acres ;  Mosholu  Parkway,  connecting  Bronx 
and  Van  Cortlantll  Parks  and  c(>vering  SO  acres;  and  Cmtona  Parkway, 
connecting  Crotona  and  P»ronx  Parks  and  covering  12  acres,  —  are 
dt»stined,  at  some  future  day,  to  be  broad,  magnificent  avenues,  linking 
together  the  localities  inilicated  by  (me  contuuums  chain  of  i)erfect 
roadwavs  and  walks. 

In  18S0  the  Riverside  Drive  was  com])l<»ttMl.  This  superb  addition 
extending  for  nearly  three  miles  along  tlu*  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
lH»"innin<'  at  Sinentv-seconcl  Street,  an<l  commanding  views  of  the  river 
1m»1ow  and  the  Palisadi*.^  beyond,  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  New 
York  ;  ami  th»'  Hiverside  Park  will  be  m«>re  attractive  when  the  n*- 
cently  auiliori/«*d  widening  shall  have  be»'n  mad»».  by  filling  in  the  land 
under  wat«'r  to  provide  a  broad  stret<'h  of  gn*enery  lietween  the  railroad 

tii;it  William  IV.  of  Kiiiflaml  xia-i  a  visitor  in  \\'\s  early  yoiirli,  \vlii>ii  serving  ns  a  miiUhipiiiftn 
uiuiiT  A'liiiinil  Sir  Kubcrt  I)i;:by,  who  wa>  an  aiiiuip-r  of  one  of  tin*  Miss  Van  Cortlandtn  ol 
tli.it  flay,  aiiil  iimmI  to  liriii^  tli«*  vouii;;  )iii>lslii|>niaii  wiili  liiin  o'l-asionaliy.  Tun  uimdeD 
iMijlfs  nn'Ni-nt'Ml  III  tl'«'ir  aii'f'«tor  liy  Ailiiiiral  l>i;;''y.  «li»»  Iml  fa|»nni*ii  them  fn>ni  a  S|uiiiibh 
j)rivaliM'i.  ail'  >tiU  in  pnvxi.s^irm  of  tin*  Van  (.'oitlamlt  famil).  By  vnii-  of  the  Park  Conmiii- 
sininTs  tln'  call'  «if  this  Tnan>ion  ha>  Im-imj  givi-n  to  th«-  <'i»lonial  haiiK's  of  Nt-w  York,  who  arv 
t'l  ]tn'M>rvf  till'  ]iiiiin'«  in.  :ik  far'  a>«  ]>ossihh',  the  original  <,-u|)<tition,  —  using  muic  of  them  ti  a 
iniiviiin  fur  rulunul  relics. 


Tin  Dame  af  <h< 
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tracks  and  the  river.  Farther  north,  beginning  at  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy -first  Street  and  extending  to  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth, 
another  and  beautiful  section  of  the  river  front  has  been  appropriated 
for  Fort  Washington  Park,  to  include  about  40  acres  of  hillsides  admir- 
ably adapted  to  park  uses  and  already  well  supplied  with  a  growth  of 
large  trees.  On  the  more  elevated  stretches,  in  the  middle  space  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Harlem,  title  has  but  now  been  acquired  for  St. 
Kioliolas  Park,  between  One  Hundred  and  Thirtietli  and  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-first  streets,  of  an  area  of  30  acres ;  and  for  Colonial  Park, 
nearly  half   as  large,  between  One  Hundred  and   Forty-fifth  and  One 


Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  streets,  east  of  Bradhurst  Avenue.  In  1894 
work,  now  nearly  finished,  was  begun  upon  the  Harlem  River  Drive- 
way, 150  feet  wide,  running  along  the  water's  edge  from  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-fifth  Street  to  Fort  Geoi^e.  Momingside  Park  is  a 
beautiful  area  of  high  commanding  gnmnd  north  of  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Street;  near  it  are  to  arise,  for  the  glory  of  the  city  in  all 
time,  the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  the  new  buildings  of 
Columbia  I'niversity,  Barnard  College,  and  the  new  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
Of  the  minor  improvements  and  additions  to  Central  Park,  continu- 
ally going  on,  the  sum  is  considerable ;  and  New  York's  chief  pleasure- 
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ground  is  to-day.  iii  its  perfected  beauty  of  driveways,  lawns,  and  bosky 
woodlands,  shrubbery,  flowers,  and  gleaming  bits  of  water,  more  finished 
to  the  eye  than  the  celebrated  public  parks  of  any  European  capital 
Great  trees  it  may  never  possess,  owing  to  the  thin  soil  and  abundant 
rock  near  tlie  surface ;  but  even  now  there  are  pleasing  illusions  to  be 
had  of  sylvan  solitudes  that  shut  out  the  encompassing  brick  and  stone 
and  marble' of  the  streets  and  avenues  on  either  side,  and  every  year 
adds  perceptibly  to  the  umbrageous  effects  without  which  no  sense  of 
rural  joy  is  possible  in  a  landscape. 

Costly  additions  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
still  in  progress. 

The  most  importajit  single  incident  of  the  decoration  of  Central  Park 
was  the  erection  with  appropriate  ceremonial,  on  a  knoll  facing  th( 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  the  Egyptian  monolith  commonly 
called  "  Cleopatra's  Needle,"  sixty-nine  feet  high  and  weighing  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons;  made  of  the  rose-red  granite  of  Nubia,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  city  througli  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  by 
Ismail  Pacha,  the  late  Khedive.  The  history  of  the  obelisk  is  epito- 
mized in  the  inscription  upon  the  medals  struck  to  signalize  the  occa- 
sion and  then  awarded  to  the  best  one  hundred  of  the  scholars  of  the 
public  schools :  "  Presented  to  tlie  United  States  by  Ismail  Pteha, 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  1881  ;  quarried  at  Syrene,  and  erected  at  Heliopolis 
by  Thotmes  111.;  re-erected  at  Alexandria,  under  Augustus;  removed 
to  New  York  through  the  liberality  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  by  the  skill 
of  Lieut-Commander  Gorringe,  U.  S.  N." 

The  official  presentation  of  this  splendid  relic  from  the  cradle  of  old- 
world  civilization  took  place  on  February  22,  1881,  when  the  monolith 
was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  enthusiastic  people. 
John  Taylor  Johnston  presided;  there  was  prayer  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby ;  a  hymn  written  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder  was  sung ; 
and  an  address,  offering  J)gypt*s  gift  to  the  New  World,  and  made  by 
Senator  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  was  responded  to  on  the  part  of  the  city  by 
Mayor  Grace.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  unfortunately  absent  because  of  an 
illness.  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  presented,  in  behalf  of  the  Numis- 
matic and  Archteological  Society,  to  Lieutenant-Commander  Gorringe,  a 
silver  medal  commemorative  of  his  achievement. 

At  Battery  Park,  in  what  was  formerly  the  emigrant's  landing-place 
upon  his  arrival  on  the  shores  of  America,  the  Park  Department  has 
\\i)\\  in  ])rocess  of  completion  a  valuable  and  interesting  aquarium,  at  an 
outlay  of  between  ?200,000  and  $300,000  already  expended,  which, 
when  finished,  will  rival  the  famous  Aquarium  at  Brighton  in  England 
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In  the  summer  of  1895,  under  authorit}'  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Parks  set  aside  and  appropriated  for  the 
uses  of  a  Botanical  Garden,  250  acres  near  Williamsbridge,  embracing 
the  most  lovely  portion  of  Bronx  Park,  and  extending  to  and  across  the 
Bronx  River,  Although  many  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  this 
enterprise  can  be  considered  complete,  to  have  it  undertaken  under  such 
auspices  ia  a  step  to  be  heartily  applauded  by  New  Yorkers.' 
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The  24th  of  May,  1883,  saw  the  coniyil«tion,  and  the  formal  opening 
to  general  use  and  traffic,  of  one  of  the  noblest  achievements  in  all  the 
world  of  engineering  skill,  —  an  enterprise  begun  fourteen  years  before, 
—  the  great  work  of  tlie  susijension  bridge  over  the  East  River,  con- 
necting Brot)klyn  with  New  York.  I'pim  this  occasion  a  cortige-^ 
including  the  President  of  the  I'nitt'd  States  and  Secretaries  Folger 
and  Frelinglmysen,  with  Mayor  Edson  of  New  York,  and  accompanied 
by  Governor  Grover  Cleveliind  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Hill —  went  on 

■  It  in  estiniBted  that  (he  coat  \o  the  city  o(  t1ir  Innii  far  the  n«w  pnrks  iirqairei]  in  1888  hu 
br«n  S9.9S9,603.04:  and  in  this  cod nei-tinn  It  is  inten^tinR  that  the  origimil  curt  of  tbs 
Cenlriil  Park  (now,  ncmnlinft  to  Mnynr  Oilroy's  cstiiiintp,  lo  1v  THtii«l  lu  irierr  real  raUteat 
1200.000,000)  wwi  only  85.000,000.  In  1RS6  Ihe  valitatimi  For  tHxnlion  of  Ihe  I3th,  IBtb, 
■n<)  22.1  unnls,  wlieip  Central  PnrV  lii's.  w««  $21,875,230  ;  in  18Pt  the  vslnation  for  tuition 
of  tlw  MTDc  area  ira«  $060,968,516. 
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foot  across  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture that  hangs,  like  a  spider's 
thread  for  lightness,  across  the 
river,  high  enough  to  permit 
the  passage  beneath  of  the 
loftiest  masta  of  ships.  These 
dignitaries  were  met  at  the 
New  York  tower  by  Acting- 
President  Kingsley  of  the 
Bridge  Trustees,  and  by  Gen- 
eral Jourdan  with  his  staff; 
conducted  thence  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Brooklyn  tower, 
they  were  there  received  by 
Mayor  Seth  Low  of  Brooklyn. 
A  full  holiday  on  that  side, 
with  parades  of  the  military 
and  a  half-holiday  in  New 
York,  gave  opportunity  and 
inclination  for  public  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction  in  an  event 
generally  esteemed  the  pre- 
cursor of  an  ultimate  union  of 
the  two  cities  under  one  mu- 
nicipal organization.  Speeches 
of  presentation  and  acceptance, 
of  felicitation  and  pood  fellow- 
ship, were  exchanged  between 
all  the  officials ;  a  reception 
to  the  President,  with  a  dinner 
and  fireworks,  followed  in  the 
evening;  and  a  great  day  thus 
closed,  pleasurable  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  largest  scheme  of  en- 
gineering enterprise  and  genius 
New  York  is  likely  to  see  at- 
tempted during  the  next  de- 
cade, is,  now  that  questions 
as  to  powers  and  rights  have 
been  adjudicated   in   the   Su- 
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preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  apparently  assured  of  accomplishment, 
-  the  North  River  Bridge,  projected  to  cross  the  Hudson  River  from 
Twelfth  and  Bloomfield  streets  in  Hoboken,  above  the  houses  and 
at  right  angles  to  and  over  the  river  to  Tenth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second 
Street  in  New  York.  Railway  trains  crossing  it  are  to  land  passengers 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  Madison  Square.  The  approach  in  New 
York  will  be  connected  on  a  level  with  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  Rail- 
road at  Twenty-second  Street,  and  thence  rise  as  it  nears  the  river 
Connections  in  New  York  will  also  be  made  with  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Itailroad  at  Thirtieth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue,  and 
through  it  with  the  railway  system  of  New  England.  Connections  in 
New  Jersey  will  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  entire  railroad  system 
of  the  remainder  of  the  continent  to  the  westward.  The,  at  first  sight 
insurmountable,  obstacle  to  any  bridge  in  this  quarter  was  the  long 
supposed  necessity  for  piers  in  the  river,  requiring  three  hundred  feet 
or  more  of  foundation,  and  not  only  prohibitive  in  cost  but  creating  an 
insufferable  impediment  to  navigation.  The  bridge,  as  now  designed, 
will  \yc  built  l)y  a  corporation  under  an  Act  of  Congress,  supplemented 
by  State  legislation;  it  has  been  designed  with  great  boldness,  but 
has  received  delilwrate  sanction  of  engineers  of  the  greatest  repute, 
and  is  possible  because  of  recent  improvements  in  the  subservient  arts. 
It  will  be  of  a  single  span  of  nearly  or  quite  thirty-two  hundred  feet 
in  length,  with  two  decks  and  a  capacity  for  fourteen  railway  tracks,  in 
addition  to  j)romenades.  It  is  expected  to  afford  accommodation  for 
local  electric  cars;  for  suburban  trains  to  enable  residents  of  the  hill- 
country  of  New  Jersey  to  cross  to  New  York  for  theatre  or  opera,  for 
example,  and  to  return  t)ie  same  evening  without  inconvenience;  for 
freight-trains,  and  for  express  trains  for  general  travel.  Tliis  gigantic 
structure,  one  thousand  to  thirteen  lunidred  feet  longer  than  the 
present  Brooklyn  Bridge,  is  not  to  be,  like  that,  a  suspension  bridge. 
The  plan  is  for  something  of  the  nature  of  a  braced  arch;  but, 
instead  of  being  erect  and  in  compression,  the  arch  is  to  be  inverted 
or  suspended  from  the  towers,  and  in  tension.  It  will  be  swung 
of  course,  high  above  the  shipping  in  the  river  below;  and  no  pier 
will  obstruct  anv  of  the  uses  of  the  water.  There  will  be  no  re- 
strictions  as  to  the  working  speed  over  the  bridge ;  all  traffic  may  be 
as  rapid  as  over  an  ordinary  solid  road-bed.  The  architectural  features 
will  make  it  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge;  and 
the  importance  of  this  addition  to  the  facilities  of  life  in  New  York 
is  not  to  be  nieasured  by  the  scant  space  devoted  to  it  here  in  thes« 
few  brief  sentences. 
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Another  8cheme  is  for  a  bridge  of  a  somewhat  different  kind. 
authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  cross  the  Hudson  River  from 
at  or  near  the  westerly  end  of  West  Sixty -fifth  Street;  and  the 
engineer's  plans  for  that  enterprise,  also,  have  recently  received  official 
approval. 

Actual  construction  of  a  bridge  for  railways  and  for  general  traffic  is 
now  about  to  be  commenced  by  a  company  under  a  charter  granted  by 
the  State,  at  or  near  East  Sixty-fifth  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue  in 
New  York,  to  be  extended  across  Blackwell's  Island  and  the  East 
River  to  Brooklyn,  as  an  outlet  to  neighboring  territory  and  to  the 
system  of  railways  on  Long  Island.  After  years  of  litigation,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  has  recently  finally  affirmed  the  authority  for  that  enter- 
prise; and,  as  capital  has  been  already  enlisted,  there  should  be  no 
further  considerable  delay  in  completion  of  the  structure. 

To  relieve  the  embarrassing  congestion  already  experienced,  at  certain 
hours  every  day  when  the  crowds  are  greatest,  in  travel  on  the  present 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  to  be  built  and,  like  the  one  now  in  use,  to  be 
controlled,  by  the  two  (then  probably  united)  municipalities,  a  second 
public  bridge  has  been  authorized,  and  is  to  be  very  soon  realized,  be- 
tween New  York  and  Brooklyn,  from  Corlear's  Hook  at  right  angles 
to  the  East  River.  The  engineers  are  now  engaged  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  preparation  for  the  foundations. 

In  1882  the  shafts  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  projected  tunnel  to 
run  under  the  Hudson  River,  and  to  del>ouch  in  or  near  Washington 
Square,  were  begun  ;  but  this  work  is  still  among  the  mysteries  of 
Mother  Eartli ;  the  public  is  afforded  no  information  with  regard  to  it 

Crossing  the  Harlem  River  from  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Street 
and  Manhattan  Avenue  to  At^ueduct  Avenue,  the  most  beautiful  link  of 
our  island  with  the  mainland  is  Washington  Bridge,  completed  in  1889. 
The  lovely  curves  of  the  central  spans  rising  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  above  high-water  mark  of  the  silver  shining  stream,  the  substantial 
effect  of  the  granite  abutments  and  parapets,  and  its  total  length  of 
2,384  feet,  make  of  this  structure  a  sight  imposing  and  memorable  to 
him  who  looks  upon  it,  —  a  notable  work  of  art. 

High  Bridge,  a  short  distance  below  Washington  Bridge  and  carrying 
the  old  Croton  Aqueduct,  has  long  been  a  conspicuous  and  striking 
object  in  the  landsca]K?  at  this  point.  And  instead  of  McCombs  Dam 
Bridge,  the  ancient  wooden  structure,  always  out  of  repair,  over  which 
New  Yorkers  of  the  last  generation  rattled  in  their  carriages  on  the  way 
to  Jerome  Park  races,  is  soon  to  be  seen  a  new  bridge  over  the  Harlem, 
so  stately  and  magnificent  that  few  of  its  kind  will  venture  to  assert  a 
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claim  for  notice  in  competition  with  it.  In  furtherance  of  this  public 
improvement,  the  viaduct  over  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  from  St. 
Nicholas  Place  was  opened  in  1894  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
A  new  and  improved  drawbridge  for  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  and  to  provide  for  all  the  traffic  of 
the  Grand  Central  Station  at  Forty-second  Street,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted across  the  Harlem  River  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth 
Stiifet  and  Park  Avenue,  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-four  feet  above 
the  high  water  of  spring  tides.  Of  the  other  bridges  across  the  Harlem, 
that  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Street  and  Third  Avenue  has 


lonsjeit  lieen  familiar  to  visitors  to  and  dwellers  in  the  .Annexed  District 
and  Westchester  County,  but  ia  soon  to  give  place  to  a  new  structure 
elevated  to  the  level  of  the  one  just  nientioneii,  to  facilitate  the  uses  of 
the  water  by  river  craft.  The  Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Railway,  now 
a  part  of  the  general  system  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  Harlem  River  Branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad,  share  the  use  of  the  e.xccllent  and  high  draw- 
bridge exU-nding  from  the  northern  end  of  Second  Avenue. 

In  January.   1S!I.T,   n   drawhridjip  was  opened   by   the  Department  of 
Public  Works  oviT   llu'    Hurlem   Ship  Cunal  at   the  junction  of  Spuyten 
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niuky  k'dges  in  HoII  Prate,  in  tlie  F^isl  Ilivi-r,  nciir  Astoria,  that  siiiiMJ  the 
earliest  days  of  Xew  York  Imve  Ixicii  tlie  liremi  uf  nnvifjators  fiinrcd  to 
pliiiigif  into  the  swirlin<{  and  treacherous  currents  around  tlieni,  was 
finnlly  clenred  away.  This  event,  widely  advertised  to  occur,  waa  antici- 
]):ilel  liy  many  i-itlzeus  with  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  foundations 
of  their  homes ;  anil  preparations  were  made  for  it,  not  a  few  families 
on  the  east  sicle  of  the  town  luavin<{  their  houi^es  and  resorting  to  the 
streets  or  ojn'u  squares  nutil  the  explosion  hIiouM  occur  and  the  worst 
1k'  realix.'d.  All,  however,  [lassed  without  nn  appreciable  tremor  in  the 
soil  of  Mauhattaii  Island  south  of  Central  I'ark ;  aud,  under  the  diiec- 
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tion  of  General  John  Newton,  the  en^jineer  of  the  I'liited  States  in 
chargi*,  nine  and  a  half  acres  of  roi-k  were  safely  and  totally  demol- 
ished,—  the  agencies  usi'd  for  the  purpose  beiu};  280,000  )ionnds  o( 
dynamite  and  rr.ck-a-rock  cartridges,  in  fjreat  chandlers  hollowed  m  the 
solid  reef,  witli  only  a  thin  nof  left  overhead  to  be  by  the  exploaion 
dropped  into  thir  excavation. 

August  5,  1SS4,  w,i-i  laid  \\\*m  Beilloe'.i  Island,  until  then  a  military 
post,  half  a  mile  to  the  wi'Btward  of  tlie  Itattery  in  the  npiwi  bay,  the 
comer-stone  of  a  jiedcstal  designed  liy  Hichaid  M.  Hunt,  our  great  archi- 
tect, for  the  colossal  copper  statue  of  Lil>erty  Enlightening  the  World. 
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This  work  of  the  French  sculptor  Bartholdi,  presented  to  America  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000  furnished  by  popular  subscription  in  France,  was  after- 
wards placed  upon  Hunt's  appropriate  pedestal,  provided  for  it  by  sub- 
scriptions and  by  other  efforts  of  our  patriotic  citizens,  —  a  large  share 
of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  being  due  to  the  New  York  World. 
The  completion  of  the  work  was  celebrated  here-  October  28,  1886,  by 
a  brilliant  parade  of  troops,  including  regulars  and  regiments  of  the 
National  Guard  anil  an  array  of  the  Fire  Department,  reviewed  in 
Madison  Square  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  members  of 
bis  Cabinet  and  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  Governor  of  New  York  and 
his  staff,  M.  Bartholdi  himself,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Admiral  James 
of  the  French  Navy,  General  Pelissier  and  General  Sheridan,  surrounded 
by  an  encompassing  assemblage  of  other  distinguished  people.  The  cere- 
monial of  the  actual  unveiling  of  th3  statue  was  somewhat  impaired  by 
a  fog.  Upon  that  occasion .  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs  made  the  prayer 
opening  the  exercises.  Count  F.  de  Lesseps  made  an  excellent  speech  in 
his  native  language,  and  the  oration  of  formal  presentation  was  delivered 
by  Senator  Evarts ;  after  which  the  ropes  controlling  the  canvas  over  the 
colossus  were  loosened  by  M.  Bartholdi,  David  H.  King,  constructor  of 
the  pedestal,  and  Richard  Butler,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee. The  imposing  figure  of  the  statue  was  exposed  to  such  view  as 
the  fog  allowed,  amid  the  boom  of  cannon  from  men-of-war,  cheers  of 
the  multitude,  and  the  clash  of  military  bands.  President  Cleveland 
accepted  the  gift  of  France  in  a  felicitous  speech,  anil  there  were  remarks 
from  the  3Iinister  of  Francj  to  America  to  prelude  the  spirited  Com- 
memorative Address,  made  by  Chauncey  M.  Dei)ew.  A  benediction 
from  Bishop  Potter  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close.  October  29th  a 
reception  was  given  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  our  French  visitors. 
The  occasion  was  further  commemorated  by  poems  written  by  Whittier 
and  Stedman,  and  by  an  ode  by  Emma  Lazarus,  first  read  in  pub- 
lic by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  at  the  opening  of  an  Art  Loan  Exhibition 
in  New  York,  in  aid  of  the  Pedestal  Fund,  some  months  before  the 
unveiling. 

This  statue,  at  present  adorning  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  of 
New  York,  is  much  larger  than  was  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes ;  the  figure  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  top  of  the  pedes- 
tal the  head-dress  reaches  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  feet.  The  pedestal  is  a  rectangular  shaft  placed  in  the  parade  of 
the  star-shaped  granite  fortification  known  as  Fort  Wood.  The  weight 
*  "  'nrty-eight  thousand  tons.    The  work  of  con- 

fer the  supervision  of  Gen.  C.  P.  Stone, 
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eiigineer-in-chief.     The  tiara  upon  the  head,  and  the  torch  carried  aloft 
as  a  beacon  in  the  right  hand,  are  illuminated  by  electricity. 

Because  it  admirably  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  statue,  we  append  the 
sonnet  written  by  Emma  Lazarus. 

THE  NEW  COLOSSUS. 

Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame, 

With  conquering  limbs  astride  from  land  to  land, 

Here  at  our  sea- washed  sunset  gates  shall  stand 

A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  wlu^se  flame 

Is  the  imprisone<l  lightning,  and  her  name 

Mother  of  Exiles.     From  her  ))eacon  huH<l 

Glows  world-wide  welcome ;  her  mild  eyes  command 

The  air-bridged  harbor  that  twin-cities  frame. 

**  Keep,  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp ! "  cries  she 
With  silent  lips.     "  Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Your  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  breathe  free; 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore,  — 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost,  to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!  '* 

The  piers  and  docks  on  the  East  River  are  the  special  resort  of  sailing 
vessels,  though  steamers  also  are  frequently  to  be  seen  there ;  they  have 
many  warehouses  near  by,  and  enjoy  such  convenience  of  access  to 
ports  on  Long  Island  Sound  as  makes  them  of  great  value  always.  By 
using  the  Harlem  River  as  a  highway  for  traffic  l>etvveen  the  Sound  and 
the  localities  on  the  North  River  above  Spuyten  Duyvil,  twenty-five 
miles  of  crowded  navigation  around  the  Battery  are  saved,  and  the  perils 
of  disturbing  tides  and  currents  there  are  escaped ;  the  Harlem  itself) 
however,  with  all  of  its  actual  and  possible  advantages  for  many  and 
great  uses,  has  a  narrow  channel,  and  is  already  spanned  by  so  many 
drawbridges  as  not  to  be  available  for  larger  craft.  Of  the  water  front 
of  New  York  the  most  important  portion  is  to  Ihj  found  on  the  North 
River,  where,  with  a  width  of  more  tlian  three  thousand  feet  between 
pier-head  lines,  with  a  current  less  rapid  and  more  regular  than  in  the 
East  River,  with  abundant  deptb,  a  straight  course,  and  an  unobstructed 
connection  with  the  Lower  Bay,  ample  room  and  opportunity  are 
afforded  for  vessels  of  every  class  and  size.  Foreign  commerce  is  now 
chiefly  conducted  with  steamships  controlled  and  navigated  by  great 
corporations  or  other  associated  capitalists,  who  have  severally  gn*at  fleets, 
with  regular  and  fretiuent  days  for  sailing.     Tlie  prosperity  of  New  York 
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depends,  first  nf  all,  upon  foreign  commerce;  and  to  provide  the  best 
possible  facilities  fur  ocean  steamers  is  the  leading  idea  in  the  new 
system  of  docks.  Methods  of  construction  havii  been  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  the  physical  conditions.  At  the  Battery,  rock  is  found  at 
about  fifty  feet  below  mean  high  water,  but  along  a  considerable  part 
of  the  line  to  Fifty-ninth  Street  it  is  as  much  as  two  hundred  feet  deep 
at  the  pier-heads.  Over  that  rock  is  a  great  mud  deposit,  having,  pmcti- 
eally,  no  carrying  capacity,  and  so  yielding  as  to  allow  any  weight  rest- 
ing upon  it  to  sink.  The  wharves  and  piers  to  be  there  constructed 
were  necessarily  to  be  adapted,  therefore,  to  what  has  been  called  "  mud 
flotation;"  the  problem  was  not  only  unusual,  but  of  great  difficulty; 


and  the  solution  propo«ul  and  thus  far  carried  out  with  great  snccera, 
Iiy  tii'orge  S.  flneui  Jr  who  i-nice  IST**  has  been  the  engineer-in -chief, 
acting  under  the  commi'.sioners  go\Lrning  the  Department  of  D(irks, 
has  receiviil  the  highest  cnnimendation  of  the  most  competent  critics. 
His  work,  by  the  use  of  jiiles  with  a  filling  of  stones  between,  surniunded 
by  rip-raps,  ami  carrj-ing  jilatforms  of  heavy  timbers  which  support  Ini^ 
concrete  blocks  that  serve  as  foundations  for  the  masonry  on  which  rest 
the  structures  above  the  water  level,  has  Ih^h  pronounced  by  engineers  of 
the  first  rank  to  le  not  only  entirely  satisfactory  in  results,  but  remarks- 
ble  for  originality.     There  i.i  said  tu  be  no  known  better  form  of  eonstruo- 
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tion,  which  promises  sufficient  permanence  of  fitness  for  the  purposes  it 
may  be  required  to  meet  to  justify  a  resort  to  it  with  larger  cost ;  and 
not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the  method  now  employed  by  the  Dock 
Department  is  found  jif  the  fact  that,  for  the  rapid  increase  in  length 
of  the  ocean  steamers  of  these  latter  days,  it  allows,  without  unreason- 
able cost,  for  an  extension  of  piers  whicli  easily  accommodate  the  longest 
jjhips  now  afloat.  These  structures  are  among  the  most  notable  of  the 
public  improvements  that  charact-erize  our  time.  There  is  a  length  of 
several  miles  from  the  Battery  northward  specially  adapted  to  piers  for 
great  ocean-going  craft ;  not  all  of  it  belongs  to  the  city  as  yet,  but  less 
than  fifteen  per  cent  of  that  space  is  now  required  for  the  special  uses  it 
seems  particularly  intended  for;  and  means  can  readily  be  found  to 
divert  to  other  localities  the  occupants  of  much  of  the  remainder,  —  so 
that  we  have  every  probability  of  provision  in  the  future  for  an  en- 
larged demand  for  accommodation  of  the  traffic  on  which  New  York, 
as  a  competitor  with  other  Atlantic  ports  for  the  world's  commerce, 
is  based. 

The  docks  and  piers  of  all  great  maritime  cities  are  interesting  to  the 
observer;  those  of  New  York,  though  lacking  in  some  of  the  solidity 
and  striking  effect  upon  the  eye  elsewhere  to  be  found,  are  supremely 
endowed  with  tlie  characteristics  of  animation,  variety,  and  color  con- 
ferred by  the  types  of  many  nations  continually  in  motion  upon  them. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration,  now  occupying  quarters  at 
Ellis  Island,  a  little  way  from  the  shore  of  the  Battery,  receives  all  in- 
tending citizens  of  the  New  World  who  come  in  the  steerage  into  New 
York  Harl>or,  carefully  inspects  them,  provides  for  the  ailing  or  dis- 
tressed, and  establishes  communication  with  their  friends,  but  passes 
them  only  when  assured  they  meet  the  provisions  of  the  law  excluding 
convicts,  paupers,  lunatics,  idiots,  those  suffering  from  loathsome  diseases 
or  likely  to  come  upon  the  public  for  their  charge,  also  polygamists  and 
contract  laborers. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1890  inclusive,  the  total  number 
of  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States,  not  including  arrivals  from 
Mexico  and  the  British  American  Possessions,  was  5,246,013,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  immi<(ration  into  this  countrv  for  the  seven  decades  since 
1820.  During  the  twelve  years  from  1881  to  1892  inclusive,  the  total 
immigrati<m  to  the  United  States  was  6,430,016,  or  38.71  per  cent  of 
the  total  immigration  for  the  seventy-two  yeirs  from  1821  to  1892, 
which  was  16,611,060.  Tlie  year  of  the  lari^est  immigration  was  1882, 
when  the  numl)er  of  arrivals  reached  788,992.  In  the  calendar  year 
189.*).  229,370  alien  immigrants  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York.    Oue  of 
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the  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  westward  tide  of  late  years  has  been 
the  increasing  number  of  comers  from  Southeastern  Europe  aod  from  the 
Mediterranean  region  of  Asia ;  an  interesting  addition  of  that  kind  to  our 
population  is  a  colony  of  Armenians,  some  hundreds  of  whom  are  estab- 
lished in  and  near  Greenwich  Street,  where  they  have  a  church  and  clergy 
of  their  own ;  the  newly  arrived  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  streets  in 
Oriental  costume ;  the  leaders  among  them  are  merchants  importing  and 
dealing  in  fabrics  of  the  East,  familiar  with  a  remarkable  assortment  of 


languages,  but  using  Arabic  chieHy  in  their  contracts  and  correspondence 
with  each  other. 

Among  the  leading  nationalities  of  Eurojie,  Germany  has  led  numeri- 
cally in  the  ^gregate  of  arriving  immigrants :  followed,  in  the  order  here 
given,  by  Ireland,  England,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Italy,  Russia  and 
Poland,  Austria-Hungary,  Scotland,  China,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and 
"  all  other  countries. "  In  late  years,  with  Germany  still  at  the  head,  the 
order  of  the  list  has  shifted  to  Uussin,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
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Ireland  A  large  proportion  of  the  entire  immigration  is  made  up  of 
unskilled  laborers,  and  a  larger  proportion  consists  of  those  having  "  no 
definite  occupation. "  Thj  professional  class  claims  a  very  mconsiderable 
share  of  these  numbers.  The  largest  amount  of  money  brought  into  the 
country,  in  thrifty  provision  for  their  new  life,  has  been  by  immigrants 
from  France,  —  Switzerland,  Wales,  and  Germany  following  in  the  order 
given;  those  from  Hungary,  Italy,  or  Poland  have  brought  the  lowest 
average  amount.  Russians  have  revealed  the  widest  variations  in  finan- 
cial conditions.  Some  of  these  have  l)een  Hebrews  once  prosperous  in 
atfairs ;  driven  from  home  by  persecution,  after  converting  their  property 
and  estates  into  such  money  as  they  could  l>e  sold  for,  several  among 
them  have  brought  as  much  as  $25,000  each  ;  but  the  vast  majority  sailed 
to  America  on  tickets  furnished  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  and  with 
only  such  small  sums  in  pocket  as  that  fund  supplied  to  them.  The 
exodus  of  these  unfortunate  Jews  to  the  United  States  greatly  increased 
in  1895;  but  the  stream  of  their  immigration  is  now  turning  toward  the 
late  Baron  de  Hirsch's  colony  in  Argentina,  South  America.  It  is  com- 
plained in  California  that  the  Chinese  spend  in  the  country  little  or 
nothing  of  their  wages.  By  Italian  bankers  in  New  York  as  much  as 
$25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  in  an  average  year  is  sent  back  to  Italy,  of 
money  earned  here  by  rarely  overpiiid  Italian  laborers  and  remitted  to 
their  friends  at  home.  A  like  drain  upon  us  is  established  by  the  influx 
of  natives  of  the  Dominion  Provinces  an.l  Xewfoundland ;  of  these  **  birds 
of  passage"  as  many  as  100,000  persons  come  into  the  United  States 
annually  in  search  of  work,  and  50  per  cent  of  them  return  as  regularly 
to  their  homes  when  the  open  season  has  ended,  carrying  for  expenditure 
there  the  savings  of  their  gains  from  our  soil.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  this  mass  of  alien  jieople  who  swarm  at  our  landing-place  for 
immigrants  in  New  York,  those  most  desired  by  employers  throughout 
the  country  are  British,  (rcrman,  Swiss,  and  Scandanavians,  who  soon 
become  thrifty  citizens ;  the  Poles,  Huns,  and  the  Latin  races  are  not 
commonly  offered  as  liigh  wages,  and  are  not  in  demand  except  for 
special  occupations,  or  in  some  of  our  Southern  States  where  climate  is 
in  their  favor.  But  wherever  the  immigrants  may  l)e  desired,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  those  from  the  cities  of  the  old  world  prefer  to  remain  in  New 
York,  which  the  ra])aciou8  among  them  justly  regard  as  the  best  field  for 
money-gathering  at  the  expense  of  ha]>less  citizens.  Among  domestic 
servants  this  class  is  particularly  in  evidence,  with  a  result  disastrous  to 
the  ])eace  of  many  homes,  and  gravely  threatening  to  the  future  conduct 
of  household  life  in  our  metropolis. 

Viewed,  however,  from  the  fitand point  of  one  who  observes  the  pic- 
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turesque,  when  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  are  landed  upon  the  lowd 
skirts  of  our  city,  the  medley  of  color,  the  babble  of  various  tongues, 
the  admixture  of  races,  can  be  equalled  nowhere  in  the  world.  They 
come  from  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  Africa, 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  many  in  their  native  garb,  often 
carrying  up  Broadway  queer  outlandish  luggage  which  tells  a  story  of 
squalor  in  haunts  of  a  life  far  away  and  otherwise  unknown  to  us. 
One  may  see  there  bands  of  Russian  Jews  hairy  aad  haggard,  clothed 
in  archaic  garments  of  woollen  stuffs  once  white,  blending  with  a  troop 
of  light-hearted  Portuguese  from  the  Azores,  beribboned,  wearing  pointed 
hats,  carrying  guitars  and  cages  of  canary  birds,  followed  by  an  uncouth 
procession  of  sturdy  folk  from  Iceland,  clad  in  sheep-skins  much  the 
worse  for  wear ;  and  in  a  little  while  these  melt  away  to  be  succeeded 
by  others,  who  in  turn  are  absorbed  into  the  vast  population  distributed 
on  the  great  bosom  of  our  broad  and  fruitful  land,  that  has  room  and 
maintenance  and  opportunity  to  spare  for  all. 

Of  this  great  throng,  those  who  remain  in  the  city  of  New  York  are 
not  of  one  mind  as  to  becoming  American  citizens ;  there  are  here  to-<lay 
as  many  as  fifty  thousand  adult  male  inhabitants,  of  foreign  birth  but 
entitled  to  be  naturalized  upon  application,  who  have  never  renounced  their 
allegiance  of  birth  to  assume  the  character  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. But  the  fact  that  native  Americans,  born  of  parents  each  of  whom 
was  also  a  native,  are  in  the  minority  not  only  of  citizens  entitled  to 
vote  but  of  those  who  actually  do  vote  at  any  of  our  elections,  shows 
what  a  rendezvous  this  is  for  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  reveals  the 
necessity  for  the  vast  expenditures  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to 
refer  to,  of  public  moneys  raised  by  taxation  every  year  to  support  and 
extend  our  common-school  system.  To  maintain  and  develop  our 
republican  institutions,  based  upon  the  wide  foundation  of  universal  suf- 
frage, the  first  requisite  and  guaranty  is  education  of  the  masses  to 
equip  them  for  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise  which  selects  the 
representatives  and  determines  the  policies  of  a  great  democracy.  It  is 
in  our  common  schools  that  the  immigrants  of  tender  age,  and  the 
children  of  those  who  have  alreadv  attained  to  vears  of  maturity  when 
they  arrive,  are  fitted  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  participation 
in  affairs  of  government  dependent  upon  the  free  ballot  of  all ;  and  upon 
the  equal  opportunity  here  afforded  for  comfort  and  prosperity  insured 
by  the  sufficient  rewards  of  industry  bestowed  with  intelligence  we 
must  rely  for  escape  from  the  terrors  elsewhere  attendant  upon  what  has 
been  aptly  called  a  "  cultured  proletariat." 

The  proposed  renovation  or  rebuilding  of  piers,  the  promise  of  roof* 
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gardens  on  top  of  some  of  them,  the  Aquarium  at  the  Battery  already 
BO  nearly  complete,  and  tlie  additional  parks  to  be  provided  along  the 
rivers,  inspire  the  hope  that  wliat  is  now  lacking  in  external  finish  of  our 
water  front  will  be  supplied  in  the  near  future. 

The  passenger  traffic  of  our  mercantile  marine,  for  others  than  the 
hordes  of  immigrants  we  have  been  speaking  of,  increases  enormously. 
The  "  Hrst-class  "  accommodation  of  the  Atlantic  liners,  great  and  small, 
knows  uo  diminution  of  patronage,  is  more  in  demand  in  each  succeed- 
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ing  year.  Belonging  ^^^  the  thirty  companies  in  active  operation,  there 
are  between  eighty  and  ninety  steamship!!  now  on  the  ocean  ferry'  in 
constant  service.  So  evtn  is  their  general  average  of  time  made  and 
speed  sustained,  of  comfort,  of  care  for  passengers,  that  the  winter  voy- 
age is  no  longer  dreaded  by  timid  travellers,  and  in  many  cases  ia 
selected  by  those  exiwrifnced  at  sea.  To  Americans  whose  business  or 
pleasure  calls  them  abroad  it  is  no  uncuninnni  thing  to  make  the  cross- 
ing several  times  in  the  year ;  and  among  families  it  is  now  a  common 
method  of  seeking  a  summer  holiday  to  "go  to  Europe."  The  new 
arrangementij  of  the  "  North  German  Lloyd  "  and  "  Hamburg  Americaq 
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companies,  for  regular  steamers  sailing  direct  between  New  York  and 
Mediterranean  ports,  have  met  with  signal  success.  The  excursions 
made  by  some  of  their  boats,  going  from  and  returning  to  New  York 
within  three  months,  have  been  much  frequented ;  the  appointments  of 
these  steamers  include  many  of  the  privileges  of  luxurious  yachts,  and 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  charge. 

But,  in  these  days  of  dependence  upon  foreign  shipping  for  such  sei** 
vice,  the  event  most  notable  to  New  Yorkers,  in  the  late  history  of  pas- 
senger ships  crossing  the  Atlantic,  is  the  establishment  of  the  new 
"  American  Line"  in  1893,  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  hoisted  upon 
the  steamers  "  New  York  '*  and  "  Paris."  Southampton  is  their  English  port. 
On  the  22d  of  February  of  that  year  President  Harrison,  several  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  and  an  assemblage  of  well-known  citizens,  attended, 
by  invitation  of  the  International  Navigation  Company,  on  board  the 
"  New  York,*'  when  those  two  leviathans  of  the  deep  were  formally  trans- 
ferred from  the  British  flag.  Since  that  time,  two  new  American-built 
ships  of  proportions  quite  equal  to  theirs,  the  "St.  Paul"  and  the  **St. 
Louis,"  have  been  added  to  their  fleet. 

Other  favorite  lines  of  swift  passenger  steamers  of  to-day  are  the 
"  White  Star,"  with  the  "  Teutonic "  and  "  Majestic,"  for  England ;  the 
"  Cunard,"  with  the  "  Lucania "  and  "  Campagnia,"  for  England ; 
the  "  Hamburg-American,"  with  the  "  Fuerst  Bismarck  "  and  "  Augusta 
Victoria,"  for  England  and  Germany ;  the  "  North  Grerman  Lloyd,"  for 
England  and  Germany;  and  the  "Oompagnie Gen^rale Transatlantique," 
for  France.  Still  other  lines  for  European  ports  there  are,  abundantly 
supplying  the  necessary  comforts  and  security  for  passengers,  though 
of  a  somewhat  slower  rate  of  speed.  But  in  June  and  July,  when  the 
exodus  of  holiday  seekers  sets  out  from  New  York,  it  is  hard  to  secure 
so  much  as  a  single  vacant  berth  on  any  of  them,  if  arrangements  have 
not  been  made  weeks  before. 

The  telephone  system  of  New  York  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
of  its  kind.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  1896  it  consists  of  15,000 
subscribers'  stations;  12  central  offices,  the  most  important  of  them  in 
fire-proof  buildings  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose ;  38,000  miles 
of  underground  wires  in  the  streets ;  and  about  3,500  miles  of  overhead 
wires  in  the  regions  not  yet  closely  built  up.  The  entire  system  belongs 
to  and  is  operated  by  the  Metropolitan  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, organized  in  1880  to  take  over  the  earlier  systems  established  by 
two  rival  corporations  claiming  under  i)atentees  engaged  in  litigations 
ended  only  by  the  consolidation  of  interests.     At  that  time  the  aggregate 
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number  of  telephone  subscribers  was  only  2,800;  all  the  wires  were 
overhead  in  the  streets,  supported  by  cross-arms  upon  huge  and  un- 
sightly wooden  posts,  of  great  height,  set  in  the  soil  at  the  curbstones  of 
the  pavements,  where  the  posts  were  sometimes  as  much  as  two  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  street  level,  obstructing  not  only  the  view  along  but  the 
uses  of  the  highways ;  and  the  service  was  in  many  respects  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  winter  of  1881  the  entire  system  of  wires  was  wrecked 
by  a  sleet  storm;  again  in  1888,  1889,  and  1891,  severe  damage  was 
wrought  by  like  disturbances.  To-day  the  wires,  elsewhere  than  in  the 
suburbs,  are  in  subways  under  the  streets.  In  changing  from  overhead 
and  grounded  circuit  working  to  underground  and  metallic  circuit 
working,  the  plant  and  system  have  been  entirely  reconstructed  by  an 
iuvestment  of  additional  capital,  and  with  great  improvement  in  general 
efficiency.  The  equipment  of  every  kind  is  of  the  best ;  the  great 
switch-boards,  for  example,  in  the  central  offices,  are  marvels  of  inven- 
tive and  mechanical  genius;  and  all  subscribers  may  have  "long  dis- 
tance *'  connections,  enabling  them  to  converse  with  callers  even  in 
Chicago  or  farther  West  The  daily  connections  number  150,000,  and 
are  handled  with  an  average  delay,  from  subscriber's  call  to  subscriber's 
answer,  of  less  than  40  seconds,  though  seven-tenths  of  the  connections 
pass  through  two  central  offices.  Such  a  service  is  nowhere  equalled ; 
nowhere  in  Europe  are  the  customers  so  exacting,  or  the  telephone 
adniini3trations  so  alert  in  adopting  improvements  in  appliances  or 
methods.  The  New  York  Company  has  nearly  1,300  employees;  about 
1,100  of  them  always  at  work  in  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  the  others  engaged  in  the  executive  and  general 
offices.  The  total  yearly  traffic  handled  is  36,000,000  of  messages,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing  because  of  the  impetus  received  from  the  adoption 
of  what  are  known  as  "message  rates"  in  force  since  June,  1894, 
—  rates  offering  a  schedule,  not  of  uniform  tariff  for  all  subscribers  alike 
(whether  one  uses  his  telephone  frequently  or  not)  as  heretofore,  but  of 
charges  rising  from  a  minimum  for  600  messages  per  annum,  in  accord- 
ance with  one's  actual  use  of  the  service. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  three  ex- 
isting New  York  systems  of  electric  lighting.  The  Mount  Morris 
Electric  Light  Company,  with  two  stations,  reaches  from  One  Hundred 
and  Eighty-fifth  Street,  on  the  west  side,  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
pervades  the  entire  area  of  the  city  south  of  there ;  it  supplies  a  high 
tension  direct  current  to  1,200  arc  lights  and  an  alternating  current  to 
25,000  incandescent  lamps,  but  is  now  engaged  in  greatly  increasing 
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the  capacity.  The  United  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  employs 
the  Westinghouse  methods,  and  furnishes  both  lighting  and  power;. it 
has  four  stations,  with  a  capacity  of  120,000  lights,  having  now  installed 
75,000  incandescent  lamps  and  2,000  arc  lights.  The  Edison  system 
is  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  old  Pearl  Street  station,  where  Edison 
was  said  to  work  twenty-five  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  sleeping  only 
during  odd  hours  and  on  piles  of  tubing,  whilst  developing  his  ideas 
for  lighting  and  his  underground  system  of  conductors,  is  now  no 
more;  instead  of  it  we  have  the  huge  building  of  The  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  on  Duane  and  Pearl  streets,  one  block  east  from 
Broadway,  where  the  main  station  and  general  offices  are  found.* 

It  has  come  to  pass  in  the  last  sixteen  years  that  our  dwellings  may 
be  equipped  throughout  with  devices  for  availing  ourselves  of  electricity 
as  the  most  versatile  and  useful  of  domestic  servants.  The  bells  that 
announce  a  visitor  are  rung  by  an  electric  button  at  the  front  door; 
the  rooms  and  halls  are  lighted  by  electricity;  seated  comfortably  at 
home  we  talk  to  our  friends,  the  country  over,  by  the  electric  telephone, 
and  recognize  their  voices,  as  they  do  ours,  at  distances  of  a  few  feet 
away  or  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles ;  if  we  need  a  messenger,  a 
policeman,  or  the  Fire  Department,  the  summons  is  given  by  a  touch  that 
sounds  an  electrical  signal   in  a  central  office,  whence  a  response   is 

'  This  is  the  largest  electric  lighting  company,  and  this  building  the  largest  electric  supply 
station,  anywhere  to  be  found.     It  has  room  for  28,000  horse  power  in  steam  machinery,  — 
one-third  already  installed.     In  the  operating  room  on  the  ground  floor  are  the  huge  generat- 
ing units,  the  largest  of  their  kind,  each  a  gieat  2,500  horse  power  engine  with  a  dynamo  re- 
volving at  either  end  of  the  shaft     Two  stories  above  is  the  boiler  room,  extending  from  one 
street  to  the  other  ;  an<l  still  above,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  are  the  coal  bunkers, 
containing  two  thousand  tons  or  more  of  coal,  elevated  mechanically  from  the  street,  where  it 
is  first  automatically  weighed ;  from  the  bunkers  the  coal  is  delivered  by  gravity  through 
weighing  chutes  in  front  of  the  boilers  below.     The  company's  offices  occupy  the  upper  floors  ; 
and  this  building,  which  dates  only  from  1891,  is  not  only  interesting  within  for  its  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  appliances,  but  striking  without  for  architectural  features,  —  all  the  onia- 
mentation  appearing  in  forms  that  speak  of  electricity  in  the  arts,  lamps,  armaturw,  etc, 
instead  of  ordinary  decorative  devices.     A  newer  station  on  Twelfth  Street,  cast  of   Fourtli 
Avenue,  shows  even  more  novel  details,  including  tiirlo-generators  (with  French  steam  tur- 
bines) of  300  horse  power,  and  a  large  storage  battery  plant.     And  there  are  other  sutions  in 
Twenty-sixth  Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue  ;  in  Thirty-ninth  Street,  near  Broadway ;  and  ebe- 
where.     All  feed  into  one  common  network  undcnieath  the  streetn,  intended  to  supply  a  great 
put  of  New  York  with  electric  current  for  light,  power,  heating,  an<l  other  purposes.     This 
Qodergronnd  system  includes  more  than  200  miles  of  Etlison  tubing  or  600  miles  of  copper  con- 
dseton,  supplying  continuously  at  present  about  6,000  customers  with  more  than  225,000 
iMMdMoent  Uinp%  about  8,000  arc  lamps,  and  more  than  13,000  horse  power  in  motors,  -  n«t 
►«Bt  aome  aiztj  or-aerenty  laige  buildings  to  which  current  is  furnished  during  a  part  of 
TWa  ia  tha  aquivalent  of  more  than  460,000  onlinary  incandescent  lamps. 
*— Elation  ia  at  Chicago,  with  an  »|uivalen^  of  about  826,000  ;  and 
nl^  360,000. 
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promptly  made  by  sending  him  we  have  called  for ;  the  coal  bins  may  be 
left  empty,  —  the  cooking  can  be  done  and  the  house  may  be  warmed 
by  electricity ;  if  an  invalid  requires  a  passenger  elevator  for  reaching 
another  floor  of  the  premises,  electricity  will  supply  the  motive  power ; 
revolving  electric  fans  furnish  a  cooling  breeze  in  the  most  sultry 
weather,  for  whatever  part  of  the  house  desired,  and  at  any  hour,  day 
or  night ;  and  we  are  told  that  very  soon  we  may  be  able  to  remain  at 
home  and  enjoy  the  lightest  note  of  the  prima  donna  at  the  opera. 
From  basement  to  roof  we  can  have  the  services  of  this  all-powerful 
but  now  subjugated  agency ;  it  will  fetch  to  us  from  without  many  of 
the  pleasures  heretofore  to  be  had  only  by  going  abroad  for  them 
ourselves ;  and,  with  this  one  assistant  in  place  of  many,  our  comforts 
of  living  are  such  as  were  never  before  dreamed  of. 

The  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  in  New  York  contain  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  officers,  and  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand enlisted  men.  The  efficiency  of  these  citizen  soldiers  in  answer  to 
the  call  of  duty  has,  happily,  not  been  recently  put  to  the  test,  —  except 
in  the  cases  of  the  riots  in  Buffalo  and  those  in  Brooklyn,  already  de- 
scribed in  these  pages ;  but  their  appearance  and  conduct  upon  those  two 
occasions,  as  well  as  the  general  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  and  fidelity  to 
their  organizations,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  1880  the  Seventh 
Regiment  moved  into  the  first  of  the  series  of  new  and  substantial 
armories  that  now  ornament  the  town.  This  is  a  striking  stone  build- 
ing, richly  decorated  within,  erected  at  Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-sixth 
Street,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Emmons  Clark,  with  funds  raised  by 
the  subscriptions  f)f  friends.  In  1883  an  Armory  Commission,  created 
with  meml>ers  designated  by  the  Legislature  and  later  extended  to  in^ 
elude  other  ])ublic  functionaries,  began  the  work  of  providing  armories 
for  other  regiments,  and  with  excellent  results.  The  Eighth  Begiment 
Armory  is  at  Park  Avenue  and  Ninety-fourth  Street;  and  on  the  same 
block  a  fine  armory  and  amphitheatre  for  cavalry  exercise  has  been  sup- 
plied to  Squadron  A.  The  Ninth  Regiment  is  soon  to  be  appropriately 
housed  at  Fourteenth  Street  near  Sixth  Avenue ;  the  Twelfth  is  already 
established  at  Sixty-first  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue;  the  Twenty- 
second  at  Columbus  Avenue  and  Sixty-seventh  Street;  and  the  Seventy- 
first  has  recently  gone  into  occupation  of  the  imposing  castellated  building 
of  gray  stone  that  arises  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Park  Avenue,— 
where  the  Second  Hattery  is  given  the  basement  floor  on  the  level  of 
Thirty-third  Street. 

The  Naval  Battalion  of  New  York  City,  mastered  into  service  in  1891c 
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minds  as  no  words  can,  do  not  half  tell  to  others  the  tale  of  service  we 
enjoy,  in  all  seasons  and  at  all  hours,  from  these  ever-ready  guardians. 
In  the  freezing  nights  of  winter,  when  other  citizens,  aroused  by  the 
clangor  of  engine  and  hose  carriage  through  the  street,  turn  drowsily 
in  bed,  these  brave  and  well-trained  men  are  alert  and  on  duty,  speeding 
to  danger  as  fast  as  their  horses'  gallop  can  carry  them.  Over  and  again 
the  daily  newspapers  record  acts  of  daring  and  self-sacrifice  by  them  that 
are  worthy  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  any  age ;  and  to  the  admirable  per- 
fection of  the  discipline,  the  excellent  performance  of  their  machines,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  watchfulness  and  efficiency  that  accompanies  them, 
every  passer's  tongue  can  testify.  A  general  conflagration,  such  as  once 
devastated  New  York  and  recurs  elsewhere  at  intervals  not  over-long, 
seems  to  be  now  impossible  here  ;  great  fires  are  very  rare  ;  the  aggregate 
of  losses  on  even  five  thousand  occasions  when  the  men  are  called  out 
is  astonishingly  small.  Organized  as  it  now  is,  our  Fire  Department  is 
a  model  for  personnel,  equipment,  drill,  and  results. 

The  wardens  of  our  crossings,  the  conservators  of  law  and  order  in 
our  streets,  the  .men  of  the  Police  Force  of  New  York,  deserve  special 
consideration.  Recent  statistics  show  that,  whilst  our  population  has 
been  increasing  during  recent  years  at  an  average  rate  of  about  fifty 
thousand  per  annum,  the  number  of  patrolmen  added  to  the  list  has 
been  actually  at  the  rate  of  but  one  officer  for  seven  hundred  new  citi- 
zens. Even  with  the  accessions  lately  called  for  by  the  Chief  of  Police 
and  demanded  by  the  Commissioners,  the  force  will  be  less  in  proportion 
to  population  than  that  in  any  of  the  large  European  cities.  And  yet^ 
by  night  or  day,  except  for  casual  beggars  and  a  semi-occasional  des- 
perado hazarding  highway  robbery  or  other  assault  upon  a  lonely  way- 
farer in  some  unfrequented  spot,  who  shall  say  the  dweller  in  New  York 
does  not  take  the  road  and  ply  his  avocations  undisturbed;  that 
his  home  is  not  well  guarded  ?  Burglaries,  nearly  always  magnified  by 
the  press  and  general  report,  are  fewer  than  might  be  looked  for  in  a 
wealthy  metropolis,  the  rendezvous  of  adventurers  from  every  quarter 
of  our  own  country,  overrun  with  continually  arriving  immigrants  from 
abroad  without  occupation  or  resource ;  and  the  quiet  of  our  chief 
thoroughfares  after  nightfall,  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  great 
cities  where  the  hum  of  humanity  never  ceases,  is  remarkable.  For  a 
present  population  of  nearly  two  millions,  we  now  have  one  chief  of 
police,  23  captains,  154  sergeants,  37  detective  sergeants,  174  rounds- 
men, 3,651  patrolmen,  73  doormen,  15  surgeons,  and  28  matrons  in 
charge  of  stations  and  for  the  care  of  women  and  children.     On  Broad- 
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way  an  officer  is  stationed  at  every  street-crossing  from  the  Battery  tn 
Forty -second  Street,  charged  with  the  duty  of  rendering  assistance  across 
the  cable-tracks,  where  perils  are  always  lurking.  These  men  —  fine, 
stalwart  fellows,  generally  good-humored  and  always  efficient  —  are 
there  on  duty  from  eight  a.  m.  to  six  P.  M.,  with  an  hour  oflf  at  midday. 
At  what  are  called  the  special  "  danger  points  "  of  Broadway,  additional 
men  are  in  service.  In  1895  Theodore  Roosevelt  Ijecame  President  uf 
the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  the  rest  of  the  board  consisting  of 
Avery  D.  Andrews,  treasurer,  Frederick  D.  Grant,  and  Andrew  D. 
Parker.  These  gentlemen  assumed  the  control  of  police  aflairs  at  a 
crisis  of  deplorable  political  confusion  and  general  demoralization  among 
the  hif^her  officers  of  the  Department;  and  the  past  ten  months  bear 
witness  to  the  installation  of  a  system  of  rigidly  honest  and  non- 
partisan appointments,  promotions,  reductions,  and  details.  Under  the 
vigorous  and  uncompromising  sway  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt  the  war  against 
crime,  and  against  corruption  in  the  Department  itself,  has  been  carried 
on  effectually.  And  there  is  now  nowhere  to  be  found  a  police  force 
better  prepared  for  the  duties  laid  out  for  such  an  establishment. 

Another  question  vitally  concerning  our  community  may,  for  the  con- 
clusion of  this  brief  glimpse  at  some  of  the  municipal  machinery  that 
affects  our  lives  of  every  day  in  New  York,  be  summed  up  as  follow  s : 
The  total  number  of  applications  received  in  1895  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  for  licenses  or  for  transfers  of  licenses  to  sell 
liquor,  was  12,070;  and  of  such  applications  granted  there  were  11,029, 
from  which  the  sum  of  $1,790,530  w^as  received  for  excise  fees.     Of  this 
total  revenue  for  the  year,  $134,290.27  was  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Board ;  $300,000  —  a  fixed  annual  amount  —  went  to  the  Police  I  )ej>art- 
ment  Pension  Fund,  which  without  this  would  be  speedily  bankrupt ; 
$75,000  —  also  a  fixed  yearly  charge  —  was  lianded  over  to  tlie  Fire 
Department  Belief  Fund ;  $500,000  was  contributed  to  the  General  Fund 
for  extinguishing  the  city  debt ;  and  more  than  $700,000  was  distributed, 
ta  usual  during  many  years,  among  benevolent  or  charitable  institutions 
lor  the  support  of  the  city's  poor  or  unfortunate,  recruited  chiefly  from 
lote  addicted  to  the  intemperate  use  of  the  liquors  licensed  to  be  sold, — 
wfaoee  relief  these  moneys  were  applied  somewhat  upon  the  principle 
lad  in  bj  the  rustic  who  cures  his  wounds  by  plastering  them 
"^  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him. 

the  past  nine  years,  nearly  four  thousand  applications  for 
new  places  have  been  rejected  by  the  Board, 
ipfeer  goes  to  press,  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  but  Just  ap- 
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proved,  hafl  made  railicnl  changes  in  the  laws  lieretofore  regulating  ex- 
cises and  thi'  trallic  in  liiiuors,  not  <inlj'  in  the  tity  of  New  York  but 
tliTougliotit  the  State.  Such  things  have  heretofore  been  of  local  con- 
cern ;  they  all  now  jtass  under  State  control.  One  feature  uf  the  new 
law  is  a  diversion  to  State  uses  of  some  of  the  funds  heretofore  a'pplied 
only  within  tlie  hounds  of  this  municipality. 


In  189'!  twenty-two  square  miles  were  added  to  the  area  of  Xew  York 
Iiy  annexation.  The  postal  needs  of  that  territor)'  had  been  sn[>- 
plifd  by  six  small  offices ;  three  were  aboliabed,  and  the  ruiiiainder 
consolidated  with  the  New  York  Post 
Othcc  as  branch  stations.  A  comparative 
Rtntenient  of  operations  of  this  oflice  fur 
the  years  1880  and  18913  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  the  increase  of  work  there  performed. 
Of  clerks  employed  in  1880  there  were 
700,of  letter  carriers,  470.  In  1895  there 
were  1,796  clerks,  and  1,360  letter  car- 
riers. Of  branch  stations  there  were  14 
in  1880 ;  we  have  now  24.  In  1880  there 
were  no  sub-stations ;  t^Mlay  of  these  con- 
venient stopping-places,  wliore  the  citizen 
may  buy  a  money  order,  receive  money 
on  an  order,  register  letters  and  parceln, 
and  transact  other  business,  there  are  49. 
Of  the  200  iKJstagt!  stamp  ngeiicies,  where 
stamps  and  envelopes  are  to-day  sold  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
purchaser,  there  were  none  in  1880.  The 
gross  annual  receipts  of  our  Post  Office 
in  1880  were  $.3,584,78u.7;i ;  in  1895  tliey 
were  $7,254,974.19,  and  the  net  revenue 
was   nearly   double   what   it    had   been 

fifteen  years  earlier.  letters  and  postal  cards  delivered  daily  by 
carriers  in  1880  were  190.807 ;  in  1895  tliey  reached  the  daily  aggregate 
of  953.850.  Of  regular  ncwsi«pers  and  periodicals  mailed  at  the  New 
York  Post  Office  as  second-class  matter,  there  were,  in  1880,  17,326,455 
lbs. ;  in  1895,  59,193,174  Ihs.  Letters  sent  to  and  received  from  foreign 
countries  in  1880  were  24,317,541;  in  1895,  .")2,100,830.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1885  the  special  deliver)-  flystem  was  established  in  New  York, 
and  Id   1886   the  number  of  special  delivery  letters  sent  or  received 
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amounted  to  60,124;  in  1895  such  letters  numbered  544,486.  These 
figures  illustrate  the  rapid  growth  of  the  postal  needs  and  service  of  the 
city.  They  do  not  limit  or  express  the  unfailing  satisfaction  of  our 
citizens  in  the  executive  ability  of  the  officers  of  this  agency  of  govern- 
ment, or  in  the  fidelity  and  promptness,  in  all  weathers,  of  the  gray- 
coated  messengers  who  speed  from  house  to  house  in  the  local  ser\ice  of 
the  Department.  Whatever  else  halts  in  the  forward  movement  of  life, 
tlie  postal  service  goes  on  with  the  regularity  and  efficiency  of  a  mighty 
machine,  of  special  adaptation  to  the  work  it  must  do. 

In  1889  Columbia  College  sustained  the  loss,  by  death,  of  Dr.  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  at  a  good  old  age,  who  for  twenty-five  years  had  been  presi- 
dent,—  a  man  of  brilliant  mind,  accomplished  in  many  branches  of 
science  and  learning,  a  devoted,  experienced,  and  successful  educator. 
In  1890  Dr.  Barnard's  place  was  filled  by  President  Seth  Low,  who  had 
already  been  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  there  had  made  an  excellent  repu- 
tation as  an  executive  and  administrator,  —  a  young  and  enlightened  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  by  education  and  tradition  and  by  singular  special 
aptitudes  eminently  fitted  for  his  position.  This  was  the  beginning  uf 
an  era  of  prosperity  and  giowth,  which,  with  the  co-operation  of  many 
others,  and  President  Ix)w's  recent  lart;e  contribution  from  his  own  well 
furnislied  and  liberal  purse  for  the  erection  of  buildings  upon  the  new 
and  extensive  site  selected  to  the  northwest  of  Central  Park,  promises 
to  see  Columbia  Ix^conie  one  of  the  greatest  of  universities.  In  1889 
the  novel  and  important  departure  was  here  made  of  admitting  women 
to  an  opportunity  to  secure  an  education  of  scope  equal  to  what  had 
been  long  afforded  to  men ;  and  Barnard  College,  named  in  honor  uf 
tlie  late  president,  who  had  always  fostered  the  id^^a  of  bringing  such 
an  institution  witliin  the  periphery  of  Columbia's  direction,  was  founded. 
A  temporary  building  for  coll(»ge  purposes  was  secured  in  Madison  Ave- 
nue, and  a  board  of  trustees  soon  commence:!  an  active  campaign  to 
provide  for  their  students  —  young  women  of  refinement,  intelligence, 
and  ambition,  residing  most  of  them  in  their  own  homes  in  New  York  — 
the  privileges  of  education  on  the  same  lines  with  their  brothers.  The 
entrance  examination,  the  course  of  studies,  and  the  degrees  awarded, 
are  substantially  the  same  for  either  sex;  and  although  entirely  distinct 
from  Columbia,  Barnard  is  now  officially  enrolled  as  an  additional  cohort 
under  the  same  flag.  With  the  guidance  of  Dean  Smith,  it  is  growing 
in  numl)ers,  strength,  and  repute  among  kindred  institutions.  Before 
very  long  the  faculty  and  scholars  will  be  transferred  to  a  new  build- 
on  Barnard  grounds,  contributed  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson,  a  faithful 
imd  director  in  the  cause. 
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In  the  matter  of  such  education  for  women,  it  is  here  appropriate  to 
mention  what  has  been  accomplished  by  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  president  of  the  little  group  of  earnest  workers 
who  formed  the  Association  here  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women. 
The  first  acliievement  of  her  modest  but  well  directed  and  persistent 
efforts  for  the  intellectual  equipment  and  advancement  of  her  sex  was 
the  Brearly  School  for  girls ;  the  establishment  of  Barnard  College  has 
been  the  logical  sequence. 

One  of  the  associates  with  Mrs.  Choate  in  most  of  her  work  in  this 
direction  has  l)een  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  to  whom  it  was  reserved 
to  be  distinguished  by  successful  efforts  for  the  reform  of  local  methods 
of  street  cleaning,  which  finally  ojiened  the  way,  first  to  legislation  for, 
and  afterwards  to  organization  of,  much-needed  improvements  we  have 
mentioned  as  now  conducted  by  Colonel  Waring. 

And  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  woman  of  aptitude  and 
training,  in  even  the  most  difficult  of  the  sciences,  we  must  speak  here 
of  Mrs.  Draper,  of  New  York,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper 
whose  death  in  1882  left  this  lady  to  devote  herself  and  her  fortune  to 
prosecution  of  his  efforts  to  their  final  and  remarkable  fruits  now 
attained.  She  had  been  her  husband's  faithful  and  skilful  co-adjutor 
in  astronomical  research,  and  in  the  arts  that  record  and  preserve  the 
results  of  the  observations  he  made  a  specialty.  He  was  the  first  to 
photograph  the  lines  of  a  stellar  spectrum,  a  feat  he  achieved  in  1872; 
and  l)efore  he  died  he  had  carried  his  work  so  far  as  to  photograph  the 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  After  his  deatli,  telescopes  and  other 
instruments  and  apparatus  they  had  used  at  their  observatory  at  Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson  were  removed  by  her  to  the  Harvard  Observatory  at 
Cambridge;  some  of  them,  with  additions,  went  thence  to  California, 
and  by  another  journey  to  Arequipa  in  Peru,  where  she  now  maintains  a 
station  at  a  great  altitude  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  mountains, 
under  charge  of  an  efficient  staff  sent  there  from  Harvard  University 
to  complete  the  undertaking  Dr.  Draper  had  begun  of  photographing 
all  the  stars  and  classifying  them  according  to  tlieir  spectra.  A  cata- 
logue of  ten  thousand  stars,  including  those  of  the  tenth  magnitude, 
has  been  already  published ;  and  others  are  in  preparation.  She  is  still 
pursuing  the  work  with  unabated  zeal.  And,  conceding  to  Professor 
Pickering  and  his  accomplished  assistants  all  the  praise  they  well 
deserve  for  such  additions  to  the  world's  knowledge*  of  the  heavens,  the 
fact  remains  that  to  Mrs.  Draper  and  to  her  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
her  distinguished  husband  these  astonishing  r(\sults  are  chiefly  due. 

Among  other  changes,  Columbia  in  1890  reorganized  the  Law  School 
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and  established  a  School  of  Philosophy ;  two  years  later  there  was  added 
a  school  for  Pure  Science.  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  group  of 
recent  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  this  rapidly  increasing  university 
has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  medical  department,  as  shown 
by  the  three  Vanderbilt  buildings,  —  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  and  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and 
Dispensary.  And  in  the  near  future  the  array  of  new  buildings  on  the 
Momiugside  Plateau,  near  the  Cathedral,  to  be  erected  under  direction 
of  McKim  the  architect,  will  place  New  York  in  enjoyment  of  enduring 
examples  of  the  best  academic  architecture.^ 

In  1890  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  transferring  the  site  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  Washington  Square  sulv 
scribed  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose,  representing 
fifty-four  contributors;  the  amount  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
twenty  acres  of  ground  on  an  eminence  to  be  known  henceforth  as 
University  Heights,  beyond  the  Harlem  River,  between  Fordham  and 
Morris  Heiglits.  The  student  of  Mrs.  Lamb's  History  will  recall  her 
record  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  seat  of  this  institution,  in  1833- 
1835,  in  Washington  Square,  "  at  what  was  then  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  city."  The  same  phrase  applies  now  to  the  locality  choifen  for 
the  present  site,  where  temporary  quarters  are  already  in  occupancy  and 
some  permanent  structures  have  been  erected.  The  general  plan  of  the 
buildings  is  in  especial  charge  of  Stanford  White,  a  graduate ;  and  the 
dominating  edifice  of  a  quadrangle  lined  with  stately  halls  will  lie  a 
library  with  classic  portico  and  a  dome,  into  which  the  architect  will 
breathe  the  living  spirit  of  his  art.  A  University  Residence  Hall,  to 
balance  the  present  Hall  of  Languages,  is  to  be  of  grayish  yellow  brick 
with  pink  granite  and  Indiana  limestone,  the  roof  of  Spanish  tiles.  The 
whole  eastern  extremity  of  the  plateau  on  the  Heights  is  to  be  made 
into  a  college  close.  There  will  be  a  ground  for  athletics,  to  be  called 
••the  Ohio  Field,"  the  gift  of  members  of  the  "Ohio  Society  of  New  York.- 
A  University  Boat  House,  on  the  bank  of  the  Harlem  River  near  at  hand, 
will  further  provide  for  the  athletic  training  of  the  youths  so  fortunate 
as  to  occupy  the  new  buildings,  and  who  cannot  but  gather  from  them 


>  It  is  now  establiahed  that  this  pUteaa  was  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights 

daring  the  Revolationaiy  War ;  and  that  fact  gives  to  the  new  site  of  Colnmhia  UniTersitT 

an  association  of  great  historic  interest.    The  researches  of  recent  years  hare  brought  to 

light  contemponiy  acoonnts  of  that  battle  not  known  to  Mrs.  Lamb  when  she  described  it  on 

-n  1SI7  if  mq.  of  Volnme  II.  of  her  History ;  they  correct  what  had  been  genersUj  aeeepted 

4i6  nlgeet  nntil  a  date  sabseqnent  to  her  recital,  and  detenotM  tht  teoalilij 

IXaovlton. 
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something  of  a  perception  of  true  art,  so  potent  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  taste.  The  a^s  of  this  institution  has  sheltered  the  Woman's 
League  for  Political  Education,  under  whose  auspices  six  classes  of 
women  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  law  founded 
by  the  League.  Chancellor  Henry  W.  McCracken  is  the  present  head  of 
this  university,  and  to  his  devotion,  energy,  and  sagacity,  much  of  recent 
progress  is  due. 

A  transformation  pleasing  to  the  public  eye,  and  significant  of  an 
attempt  by  her  people  to  provide  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  York  an  equipment  requisite  for  the  agencies  of  civilization  in 
these  latter  days,  is  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  old  General 
Theological  Seminary  at  what  used  to  be  called  Chelsea.  A  number  of 
brick  and  stone  buildings  in  the  style  of  many  English  colleges,  of  im- 
posing front  over  which  Japanese  ivy  has  been  weaving  a  verdant  web 
to  conceal  the  look  of  newness  that  generally  detracts  from  architecture 
of  our  day,  have  arisen  to  take  the  place  of  the  gloomy  and  uncom- 
fortable old  structures  that  occupied  the  square  until  recently.  Green 
lawns  and  neat  railings  surround  Hobart  Hall,  with  its  fine  space  and 
finish,  the  handsome  chapel  and  the  commodious  and  attractive  quarters 
for  professors  and  students. 

In  1884  Union  Theological  Seminary  removed  from  University  Place 
and  took  possession  of  new  buildings  in  Park  Avenue.  The  trial  of 
Prof.  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  by  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  heresy,  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  disturbing  incidents  of 
this  seminary's  history  in  later  days. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  following  the  example  of 
others,  is  also  soon  to  move  northward,  to  occupy  new  buildings  upon 
the  high  ground  above  Harlem,  a  site  chosen  because  of  accessibility 
from  all  parts  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  districts  of  the  town,  and 
recently  acquired  after  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  author- 
izing the  trustees  to  make  the  purchase.  At  no  time  in  its  history  has 
this  college  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  —  though  the  cramped 
quarters  in  I^exington  Avenue  on  Twenty-third  Street  have  retarded  its 
growth.  In  1896  there  are  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  students 
in  pursuit  of  the  regular  classical  and  scientific  four  years'  courses  leading 
to  degrees  ;  in  the  different  departments  of  the  sub-freshman  class  there 
are  six  hundred ;  and  the  number  of  the  faculty,  professors,  instructors, 
and  tutors,  exceeds  fifty.  This  institution  is  the  highest  stage  for 
young  men  of  our  coramcm-school  system.  It  is  supported  by  a  yearly 
appropriation  of  (heretofore)  $150,000  from  the  city,  and  is  to  maintain 
its  present  character  as  a  college.     Its  aim  is  to  carry  the  education  of  a 
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penniless  boy  from  the  public  schools  to  a  point  where,  upon  graduation, 
he  may  be  fitted  to  enter  any  professional  or  scientific  school  in  the 
country,  as  well  equipped  as  any  youth  who  has  paid  his  way  through 
another  college  of  first  instance.  The  president  is  and  for  many  years 
has  been  General  Alexander  S.  Webb.  The  Normal  College  at  Park 
and  l^xington  avenues,  intended  specially  for  training  female  teachers, 
provides  an  education  for  girls  from  the  public  schools  quite  as  ad- 
vanced and  thorough.  It  has  in  1896  a  president,  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Hunter,  44  professors  and  tutors,  with  1,877  pupils  in  attendance ;  a 
subordinate  school  has  a  superintendent  and  26  teachers,  with  1,039 
scholars  on  the  register. 

The  design  made  for  the  building  for  the  future  headquarters  of  the 
Board  of  Education  itself  is  admirably  appropriate ;  and  behind  its  dig- 
nified facade  will  be  prosecuted  during  another  century  the  good  work 
of  this  indispensable  department  of  our  local  government 

The  number  of  public  schools  supported  by  the  city  in  1880,  in- 
cluding grammar  and  primary  schools  and  those  for  negroes,  was  120^ 
with  2,831  teachers  and  an  average  enrolment  of  125,193  scholars.  In 
1896  there  are  147  schools,  4,183  teachers,  and  an  average  enrolment  of 
186,622  scholars.  The  appropriation  of  public  moneys  by  our  local 
authorities  for  the  city  schools  in  1896  is  $5,679,302.59 ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  astonishing  sura,  levied  and  raised  here  by  taxation  for 
maintenance  of  our  local  system,  the  city  of  New  York  will  be  this 
year  (and  every  year)  called  upon  and  taxed  by  the  Legislature  at 
Albany  for  not  less  than  in  1895,  as  a  contribution  by  us  to  the  support 
of  the  common  schools  elsewhere  in  the  State.  That  State  tax  paid  by 
the  city  in  1895  amounted  to  $1,818,820.26,  —  exclusive  of  all  our 
other  burdens  called  State  taxes. 

A  feature  of  our  common-school  system  of  later  days  is  the  active 
interest  in  it  displayed  by  women  of  the  educated,  and  what  are  mis- 
takenly called  the  *' leisure,'*  classes  of.  society;  and  women  are  now 
always  to  be  found  among  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Among  private  scliools  of  the  higher  grade  for  boys,  that  have  won 

the  confidence  of  New  York  by  their  steady  maintenance  of  the  best 

methods  of  instruction,  combined  with   hygienic  care  for  their  pupils, 

are  those  of  Arthur   H.  Cutler,  who  has  contributed  to  the  difierent 

universities  here  and  in  New  England  a  long  list  of  names  from  among 

the  representative  families  of  New  York,  —  and  the  Berkeley  School. 

has  a  fine  building  in  town  and  athletic  grounds  in  the  suburbs. 

ion  schools,  of  as  liigli  grade,  for  girls,  are  the  Brearly  already 

i,  occupying  a  fine  building  in  Forty-fourth  Street,  and  the 

the  Misses  Ely,  beautifully  situated  on  Biverside  Drive. 
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These  have  been  selected  for  mention  as  examples  of  their  kind. 

The  enthusiastic  work  accomplished  by  the  New  York  Kindergarten 
Association  among  the  poor  children  in  many  parts  of  the  town  is  well 
known.  Of  reform  schools,  manual  training  schools,  art-schools,  colleges 
for  music,  industrial  schools  of  numerous  varieties,  institutions  for 
teaching  the  blind,  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  mental  or  physi- 
cal culture,  and  commercial  colleges,  the  ranks  are  many  and  full. 
Another  important  institution  is  the  New  York  Trade  School,  founded 
and  for  a  time  conducted  by  the  late  Colonel  Richard  Auchmuty  of  New 
York  and  Lenox,  which  has  been  further  and  liberally  endowed  by  J- 
Pierpont  Morgan.  And  our  list  is  not  complete  without  reference  to 
the  widely  extended  and  sagacious  labors  of  Miss  Grace  Dodge  in 
behalf  of  the  working-girls  she  has  associated  together  for  mutual 
improvement,  or  without  recalling  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  which  has  this  year  held  a  mass  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall 
to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Since  1873, 
when  it  began  work  with  one  room  and  one  teacher,  this  beneficent 
society  has  grown  until,  in  1896,  it  has  and  occupies  two  great  build- 
ings, supports  a  Bible  class  with  an  annual  attendance  of  5,000,  and 
has  gathered  a  library  containing  25,000  volumes ;  in  addition  to  many 
other  enterprises,  it  maintains  classes  in  which  are  taught,  to  more 
than  2,000  girls,  stenography,  typewriting,  millinery,  and  other  useful 
arts. 

By  the  Margaret  Louisa  Home,  a  temporary  abode  for  refined  and 
self-supporting  women,  given  to  this  association  by  Mrs.  Elliot  F.  Shep- 
hard,  one  of  its  founders,  as  many  as  5,000  women  have  been  housed, 
at  least  2,000  young  women  have  been  educated,  and  in  1895  more 
than  2,000  girls  and  women  were  secured  situations  of  remunerative 
employment 

Some  idea  of  the  new  churches  scattered  chiefly  over  the  upper  end 
of  Manhattan  Island,  and  an  indication  of  the  variety  of  creeds  they 
represent,  proves,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  New  Yorkers  expend  their 
money,  and  freely,  not  alone  upon  their  own  habitations  of  material 
comfort  and  selfish  enjoyment,  or  upon  any  of  the  things  we  have  already 
spoken  of. 

Of  special  interest  to  Episcopalians,  among  the  nearly  or  quite  one  hun- 
dred churches  and  chapels  where  the  ministrations  of  that  church  occur, 
is  the  projected  Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Divine,  on  Morningside  Plateau, 
of  which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  St.  John's  Day,  December  17, 1892, 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  Piocese.     That  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
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cultured  and  wealthy  among  the  members  of  the  churches  makes  such  a 
building  possible  here,  and  at  a  time  when  the  old  world  is  finding  its 
venerable  and  storied  shrines  difficult  to  maintain,  is  certainly  remark- 
able. The  new  cathedral,  to  be  built  after  plans  by  Heins  &  La  Farge, 
the  architects  to  whom  it  was  awarded  in  competition,  will  be  an  enor- 
mous cruciform  church,  set  eaat  and  west,  with  its  apse  on  the  edge  of 
the  hill  overlooking  the  whole  city  of  New  York,  Long  Island  Sound, 
the  Hudson  River,  the  Palisades,  and  a  large  part  of  Westchester  County 
beyond  the  Harlem.  This  imposing  pile,  to  be  built  at  an  outlay  of 
millions,  and  to  cost  more  millions  in  the  support  of  it  and  of  its  staff  of 
clergy  as  they  carry  on  their  work,  will  present  to  the  eye  the  eflFect  of 
a  cluster  of  seven  towers,  the  central  one  dominated  by  a  spire,  the  two 
towers  flanking  the  main  entrance  on  the  west  front  being  higher  than 
the  others ;  to  the  instructed  there  will  appear  symbolisms  of  religious 
sentiment  and  teaching  in  many  a  significant  portion  of  the  mighty 
structure. 

Grace  Episcopal  Church,  in  Broadway,  by  James  Renwick,  architect, 
took  upon  itself  in  1880  the  additions  of  Grace  Memorial  House,  Grace 
House,  and  Grace  Chantry,  thus  completing  an  ecclesiastical  assemblage 
of  Gothic  art  that,  with  the  new  marble  belfry  seen  and  admired  the 
whole  length  of  lower  Broadway,  is  cherished  by  all  New  Yorkers  of 
proper  sentiment,  and  of  no  matter  what  religious  faith,  as  a  thing  of  rare 
beauty.  In  1883,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter  was  consecrated  to 
be  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  became 
the  rector  of  Grace  Parish. 

In  old  St  Paul's  Church,  of  Trinity  Parish,  was  celebrated  at  nine  a.  m. 
on  April  29,  1889,  a  special  religious  service  attended  by  Benjamin 
Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  several  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  in  commemoration  of  the  service  held  there  one  hundred  years 
before,  when  (Jeorge  Washington  was  present,  immediately  following 
his  inauguration  as  the  first  of  our  Presidents.  The  most  recent  of  the 
several  off-shoots  of  old  Trinity,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix,  the  rector,  is 
St  Agnes  Chapel,  in  West  Ninety-second  Street  The  interior,  with  its 
chancel  of  green-tinted  marbles,  communion  rail  of  pure  white  marble, 
and  windows  of  Tiffany  glass,  is  very  striking. 

St  George's  Church  has  added  to  itself  St.  George's  Memorial  House, 
given  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Tracy,  containing  accommodations  for  clergy,  school  classes,  clubs,  read- 
ing-rooms, gymnastic  exercises,  and  a  library.  With  his  well-selected 
corps  of  assistants  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford  there  conducts  a  numerous 
and  various  list  of  associations  continually  and  intelligently  occupied 
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with  the  welfare  of  the  poor  or  suffering  in  a  great  part  of  the  town 
the  training  of  the  young,  and  the  general  betterment  of  social  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  with  the  religious  instruction  and  support  of  a  numerous 
congregation. 

In  like  fashion  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  has  widened  its  borders, 
and  under  direction  of  the  rector,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Greer,  has  completed  a 
commodious  parish  house,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  and 
her  son  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whence  are  administered  the  many  dis- 
criminating charities  and  other  beneficent  enterprises  of  a  busy  and 
populous  parish. 

Calvary  Church,  occupying  for  fifty  years  the  same  ground,  has,  with 
church  and  chapel,  Galilee  and  East  Side  buildings,  the  equipment  that 
enables  the  clergj'  to  carry  on  a  remarkably  useful  work  throughout 
the  fifty  crowded  city  blocks  that  constitute  their  special  territory.  In 
1896  the  rector,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Sattedee,  was  consecrated  to  be  Bishop  of 
Washington. 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension  —  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  green 
turf  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  a  pleasant  sight  for  wayfarers  in 
that  staid  and  well-ordered  quarter  —  was  improved  within  by  decora- 
tions of  the  chancel,  where  the  art  of  Stanford  White,  St  Gaudens,  and 
Maitland  Armstrong  combined  to  make  a  rich  setting  for  La  Farge's  pic- 
ture of  the  Ascension  presented  by  two  parishioners,  the  Misses  Hhine- 
lander.     Of  this  church  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  Grant  is  the  rector  in  1896. 

Upon  St.  Thomas*  Church,  built  in  1870  by  Upjohn,  have  been  .con- 
ferred recent  embellishments  of  the  interior,  including  a  golden  reredos 
by  St.  Gaudens,  and  chancel  cartoons  and  organ  decorations  by  La  Farge. 
The  rector  in  1896  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown. 

New  and  costly  churches  are  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Harlem,  built  after 
designs  by  William  Potter;  St.  Michaers,  in  Amsterdam  Avenue,  by 
R.  W.  Gibson;  Christ  Church,  in  Seventy-first  Street,  by  C.  C.  Haight; 
All  Angels,  in  West  End  Avenue;  St.  Zion  and  St  Timothy;  St.  James; 
St.  Andrews ;  and  St.  Luke's,  on  Washington  Heights,  by  R  H.  Robert- 
son, a  chapel  of  Trinity  Parish.  Its  rectory  is  the  historic  home  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  described  on  page  482,  VoL  II.,  of  Mrs.  Lamb's - 
History. 

The  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Protestant  Church  has  established 
itself  in  a  large  new  structure  in  the  Flemish  style,  designed  by  R  W. 
Gibson,  in  West  End  Avenue. 

The  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church  is  installed  at  Madison  Avenue 
and  Thirty-eighth  Street,  in  a  redecorated  building. 

Since  1883  the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  an  eloquent  speaker  and  widely 
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known  as  a  littSratetir,  has  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  for  its  pastor 
that  eminent  divine  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  there  have  been  no  changes 
to  record  here,  save  those  of  a  continuing  growth  in  power  and  useful- 
ness. The  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  called  upon  in 
late  years  to  laipent  the  loss  of  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby.  In  1880  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a  mission  and  church  house  in  Third 
Avenue.  The  Park  Presbyterian  Church  has  moved  into  its  new  build- 
ing in  Amsterdam  Avenue ;  and  in  that  avenue  also  may  be  found  the 
new  edifice  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rutgers  River- 
side Presbyterian  Church  is  established  on  the  Boulevard,  and  a  new 
Edgehill  Chapel  has  been  finished  at  Spuyten  DuyviL 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a  new  place  of  worship  in  Madi- 
son Avenue.  Calvary  Church,  of  that  denomination,  has  a  new  and 
spacious  edifice ;  and  the  Park  Avenue  Church,  after  various  removals, 
has  been  substantially  established  also  in  that  avenue,  still  farther 
north. 

Among  the  Baptist  churches,  and  indeed  among  all  the  churches  in 
New  York,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  examples  in  architecture  is 
the  Judson  Memorial  Church,  in  Washington  Square,  after  designs  by 
McKim,  Mead,  &  White,  in  memory  of  the  heroic  missionary  who  first 
carried  Christianity  to  the  wilds  of  Burmah,and,  after  imprisonment  and 
torture  for  his  faith,  died  at  sea,  to  find  a  resting-place  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  style  is  the  florid  Renaissance,  and  the  beautiful  campanile 
suggests  those  belfry  towers  that,  once  seen  against  the  sky  of  Italy, 
remain  forever  imprinted  upon  the  observer's  memory.  Calvary  Bap- 
tist Church,  whose  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur,  has  a  new  build- 
ing; and  other  Baptist  churches  have  been  renewed  and  remodelled. 

St.  James  Lutheran  Church  is  in  possession  of  a  tasteful  and  artistic 
new  building. 

To  the  interior  of  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  has  been  contributed  a 
fine  bas-relief  in  bronze,  by  St.  Gaudens,  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Bellows.  The  Church  of  the  Messiah,  of  which  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer 
is  still  the  inspiring  and  beloved  pastor,  has  moved  from  its -old  quarters 
in  Park  Avenue. 

Noteworthy  events  in  the  late  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  New  York,  of  which  the  Most  Rev.  M.  A.  Corrigan  is  now  the  Arch- 
bishop, are  the  celebration  by  Cardinal  McCloskey  in  1884  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  priesthood;  the  death  in  1885  of  that  revered  and  scholarly 
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prelate ;  and  the  opening  of  the  new  Catholic  Club,  of  which  the  presi- 
dent is  Frederic  R  Coudert  The  growth  of  this  communion  has  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population.  During  the  years  that  elapsed 
between  1880  and  1896,  91  new  churches  and  40  schools  have  been 
erected.  The  number  of  priests  has  increased  from  384  to  620;  the 
number  of  charitable  institutions,  homes,  hospitals,  etc.,  from  28  to  40 ; 
the  number  of  members,  from  600,000  to  800,000.  Amongst  the  enter- 
prises brought  to  completion  during  this  i)eriod  are  the  building  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  in  Lafayette  Place,  and  its  country 
house  at  Mount  Loretto,  Staten  Island.  In  the  two  arc  more  than  2,000 
inmates.  Amongst  the  hospitals  recently  built  may  be  mentioned  St. 
Joseph's,  at  Yonkers,  Seton  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  at  Spuyten  Duy vil^ 
and  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Incurables,  at  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third 
Street  and  Brook  Avenue.  The  Orphan  Asylums  on  Madison  Avenue 
and  Fifty-first  Street  have  been  enlarged  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
$400,000.  In  remarking  that  the  graceful  towers  have  been  added  to 
St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  Renwick,  the 
architect,  now  dead,  survived  to  see  his  beautiful  Gothic  work  thus  com- 
pleted- The  new  seminary  at  Dunwoodie  for  the  education  of  theologi- 
cal students  has  been  built  at  an  expense  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 
In  1886  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn  was  temporarily  suspended  for  taking 
part  in  the  political  canvass  of  Henry  George  as  "  Labor  "  candidate  for 
mayor;  when  he  refused  to  obey  the  summons  to  Rome  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  he  was  punished  in  1887  with  excommunication.  The  incident 
attracted  wide  attention.  On  his  repentance  he  was  restored  to  priestly 
functions  by  Monsignor  SatoUi,  Delegate  Ajwstolic,  in  December,  1893. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  reconciliation  was  completed  in  an  audience  given 
by  Pope  Leo  XIIL 

The  German  Hebrew  Synagogue  in  Madison  Avenue,  and  the  new 
Temple  Beth-El  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventy -sixth  Street,  with  its  great 
gilt-ribbed  dome  and  many  times  repeated  arches  of  gray  limestone,  are 
familiar  to  all. 

To  these  new  places  of  worship  we  have  specified,  and  others  to  be 
seen,  and  to  those  already  long  established  l)efore  the  date  this  chapter 
begins  with,  add  dispensaries,  training-schools,  houses  of  mercy,  summer 
homes,  and  shelters,  together  with  a  strong  array  of  forces  of  deaconesses 
sisterhoods,  brotherhoods,  preachers  in  many  languages,  volunteer  nurses 
and  visitors  to  the  poor,  all  quietly  and  untiringly  at  work  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  their  respective  churches  in  every  part  of  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  town,  and,  if  these  be  evidence,  religion  is  more  in  touch  now  with 
the  daily  life  and  perennial  needs  of  humanity  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  New  York. 
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Of  the  new  mission  houses,  three  are  of  imposing  size  and  proportions, — 
one  of  them,  the  Church  Missions  House,  in  Fourth  Avenue,  built  with 
subscriptions  made  throughout  the  country,  and  belonging  to  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  at  large  in  America.  Here  are  established  the 
Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions,  the  offices  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Andrew,  the  Church  Temperance  Society,  the  Parochial  Missions  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Girls  Friendly  Society  ;  and  there  is  room  for  more.  The 
others  are  the  Methodist  Mission  House,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  containing 
offices,  a  bishop's  room,  chapel,  library,  printing-office,  and  shops  for  the 
sale  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  published  by  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  of  New  York ;  and  the  new  Presbyterian  Building,  also  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  at  Twentieth  Street. 

In  fhe  scholastic  shades  of  quiet  Lafayette  Place,  opposite  the  Astor 
Library,  was  instituted  the  Diocesan  or  See  House  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York.  The  old  dwelling  converted  to  its  present  uses  now  wears  an 
appearance  befitting  its  dignified  function.  It  contains  offices  for  the 
Bishop,  the  Arch  Deacon  of  New  York,  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  House  of  Bishops,  together  with  Hobart  Hall,  reception  and  reading 
rooms,  and  sleeping  quarters  for  members  of  the  Clergy  Club.  Few  of 
those  attentive  to  the  march  of  events  in  latter-day  New  York  can  be 
unaware  of  how  large  a  part  has  been  played  in  the  right  shaping  of 
public  opinion  upon  important  civic  questions  of  the  hour  by  the  utter- 
ances that  have  issued  from  the  Diocesan  House  whenever  Bishop  Potter 
has  found  the  crisis  such  as  impelled  him  to  lift  his  voice. 

In  methods  of  domestic  life,  whether  in  flat,  apartment,  the  modest 
home  of  the  every-day  citizen,  or  the  sumptuous  dwelling  of  plutocracy. 
New  York  is  in  most  particulars  abreast  of,  and  in  many  details  beyond, 
the  standard  of  older  civilizations  abroad.  The  time  has  passed  when  the 
reproach  of  voluntarily  abandoning  our  homes  for  the  easier  life  of 
hotels  to  which  the  transient  public  resorts,  could  fairly  be  brought 
upon  us  as  a  community.  The  tendency  of  intelligent  and  influential 
people  in  New  York,  who  have  any  choice  in  the  matter,  is  all  toward 
dwelling  within  one's  own  four  walls,  to\yard  being  a  householder  and 
an  employer  of  domestic  labor.  Naturally,  the  strangers  within  our 
gates,  those  whose  incomes  will  not  allow  considerable  rentals,  the  soli- 
tary unattached  individuals  who  prefer  to  live  alone,  seek  flats,  boarding- 
houses,  and  in  some  cases  hotels.  The  legions  of  cheap  "  flat "  houses 
'with  showy  exteriors,  high-sounding  names,  and  rooms  so  telescoped 
together  that  progress  in  them  is  like  walking  through  a  train  of  PuD- 
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man  cars,  appear  to  fill  but  measurably  the  wants  of  our  neighbors  of 
those  categories. 

A  few  apartment-houses  are  rationally  constructed  with  a  view  to  the 
comfort  of  occupants ;  and  as  numbers  of  our  population  must  be  tenants 
perforce  of  part  only,  not  the  whole,  of  a  house,  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  com- 
bine in  these  premises  sleeping  space  and  stowage  enough  for  an  ordinary 
family,  with  living-rooms  of  reasonable  size,  where  conveniences  meant 
to  supply  to  the  housekeeper  what  is  lacking  in  her  domestic  service  are 
cleverly  inserted.  But  for  the  large  middle  class  of  home  seekers  — 
that  majority  of  our  dwellers  who  are  the  worthy  reliance  of  American 
civilization  —  the  problem  of  comfortable  housing  is  not  yet  fully  solved. 
Of  the  best  apartment  houses,  the  Navarro  flats  in  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
the  Dakota,  and  others  of  their  kind,  are  too  elaborate  and  costly  to  be 
considered  by  any  but  wealthy  people.  Architecturally,  and  in  interior 
comforts,  they  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Where  the  limits  of  a  man's 
family  and  the  length  of  his  purse  will  admit  consideration  of  them, 
very  charming  are  the  newest  "  family"  hotels,  —  differing  from  similar 
accommodations  of  early  New  York  as  a  fair  etching  differs  from  a  chroma 
In  suites,  often  disconnected  from  the  main  corridors,  are  beautifully  fur- 
nished bedrooms,  private  baths,  a  dining-room,  a  drawing-room,  a  library, 
a  nursery,  and  servants*  rooms,  including  all  necessary  provision  and 
scope  for  a  well-ordered  home.  From  each  suite  a  dumb  waiter  connects 
with  the  kitchen  of  the  hotel,  and  electric  bells  bring  prompt  service  of 
the  bounties  of  the  table  prosperous  Americans  of  to-day  deem  indispen- 
sable. This  is  indeed  living  made  easy ;  but,  it  must  be  said,  the  cost 
is  quite  proportionate  to  the  privileges  enjoyed. 

A  feature  of  modem  New  York  is  the  transformation,  at  the  hands  of 
ingenious  and  tasteful  architects  of  the  younger  school,  of  the  common- 
place old  houses  of  that  recently  universal  pattern  consisting  of  two  or 
three  rooms  opening  out  of  a  narrow  hallway,  the  same  plan  repeated  to 
the  top  story  of  the  domicile.  In  our  days,  within  those  uninteresting 
shells,  by  the  elevation  of  floors  and  otherwise,  the  relations  of  stairways, 
windows,  walls,  chimney-places,  are  changed,  renewed,  and  refitted  in 
conformity  with  the  demands  of  taste  and  knowledge.  The  result  is 
often  an  agreeable  variety,  an  exposition  of  different  individualities  of 
taste,  that  seems  every  year  to  increase  in  frequency. 

The  "  great "  houses  of  the  decade  are  in  all  respects  palaces,  vying 
with  those  of  the  richest  of  the  nobility  of  any  capital  in  Europe,  but 
in  many  particulars  more  desirable  as  living-places,  and  always  adapted 
to  the  strict  requirements  of  modern  comfort  and  sanitation.  The  mode 
of  life  of  their  fortunate  possessors  has  apparently  touched  the  high- 
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water  mark  of  luxury  held  in  check  by  understanding.  Upon  their 
changL's  of  luiml  or  mood  await  a  large  staff  of  servants  trained  in  old- 
world  methods,  equipages,  horses,  yachts,  and  private  cars  for  railwaj 
travel.  Beside  some  of  their  entertainments,  those  recorded  by  Hn. 
Lauib  as  illustrating  tlie  fashionable  display  of  the  earlier  part  of  tbe  half* 
century  read  like  village  festivals.  And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  enormou.s  increase  ot  lavish  expenditure  in  New  York  among  a  few 
is  taken  by  tlie  American  public  as  a  model  for  social  practices  ainoi^ 
the  many.  The  couiitles.s  homes  of  New  York  wiiere  culture  and  huspi- 
tality  go  hiiud  in  liand,  yet  where  there  is  no  display,  are  lost  sight  ol 
in  the  blaze  of  plutocratic  inagniliceiice.  The  country  at  large,  which 
reads  the  "society  column"  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper,  prefers  mther 
to  \te  led  by  the  tew  possessors  of  fortunes  of  fifty  milhons  ot  dollars 
each,  tlian  by  the  large  numlwr  with  incomes  varying  from  ten  thouaaod 
dollars  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

To  cite  an  instance  of  the  increase  of  one  of  the  minor  luxuries  o( 
living,  it  is  claimed  that  at  leant  ten  millions  of  dollars  are  annually 
expended  in  New  York  for  the 
flowers  used  in  decoration  of 
houses  and  churches,  and  at 
funerals.  We  consume  here  the 
product  of  scores  of  acres  of 
greenhouses.  Tlie  supply  o(  vi^ 
k-ts  nloiie  reaches  the  number 
of  fifteen  millions  of  bloesoma 
yearly  ;  anil  for  roses,  camationa, 
and  orchids  tlie  demand  is  prtv 
jwrtionately  large.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage  of  the  DnW 
of  Marlborough  with  Miss  Van 
derbilt,  the  interior  of  St  Thomas 
Ohurch,  where  the  ceremony  was 
])erfornied,  was  made  into  a  vast 
bower,  so  prodigal  of  smiling 
bloom  that  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  the  edifice  was  ■!- 
niiist  hidden  from  view ;  and  ibis  lavish  example  was  followed  by  other 
fauiili.-s  during  the  winter  of  lS95-180ri. 

( )f  the  f^eat  Imtels  recently  opened  to  the  travelling  public,  the  wonder 
'if  new  iiiuiers  to  \ew  York,  favorable  examples  are  the  Waldorf,  New 
Xi'tliPrliunls.  Savoy,  PIq/hv  Holland  House,  Grenoble,  Majestic,  Imperial, 
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and  Benaissance.  In  these  attractive  structures,  nothing  heretofore  de- 
vised that  can  dazzle  the  eye  or  tickle  the  imagination  of  their  inhabi- 
tants with  a  sense  of  ownership  has  been  omitted ;  but  the  new  Astor 
Hotel,  now  building  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  may 
develop  features  as  yet  unexpected  by  outsiders,  and  surpassing  all  the 
rest.  Since,  however,  there  are  about  a  thousand  hostelries  in  New 
York  where  the  traveller  may  choose  a  place  to  take  his  ease,  it  would 
be  manifestly  impossible  to  attempt  any  further  discrimination  between 
them  in  these  pages.  Of  restaurants,  Delmonico's  and  Sherry's,—  where, 
alternating  with  the  ball-rooms  of  the  Waldorf,  are  held  the  most  fiish- 
ionable  semi-public  entertainments  of  society,  —  and  the  Caf^  Savarin 
in  the  Equitable  Building,  are  in  the  van  of  a  long  line,  of  every  grade 
and  standard.  At  most  of  the  principal  hotels,  and  in  every  style  and 
variety  of  restaurants,  the  food  fires  of  man  are  kept  alight  in  liberal 
and  satisfactory  fashion.  With  the  best  of  chefs,  and  an  unsurpassable 
market  to  draw  upon,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  A  greater  variety 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  found  at  any  time  in  season  here  than 
anywhere  else,  —  so  wide  a  range  of  climate  supplies  us  by  swift  steam- 
ers and  quick  railways.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  service  of  our 
restaurants,  and  indeed  of  our  hotels  of  the  first  rank,  could  be  bettered 
to  harmonize  with  the  resplendent  surroundings  they  exhibit.  The 
waiters  too  often  employed  are  an  avaricious  and  ill-mannered  class  of 
foreigners,  who  treat  all  patrons  alike  by  supplying  the  least  amount  of 
civility  with  almost  insolent  expectation  of  the  largest  possible  tip,  and 
who  occupy  themselves  over-much  with  the  attempt  to  be  lavish  of  iced- 
water  as  the  only  concession  they  can  take  the  trouble  to  make  to  a 
diner  of  American  antecedents. 

Of  the  methods  of  life  of  that  larger,  less-known  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  who  live  upon  "nothing  in  ])articular"  a  year,  and  are  herded 
together  in  rooms  chill  during  our  freezing  winters  and  hot  in  our  tropic 
summers,  there  is  a  less  cheerful  tale  to  tell.  By  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  we  are  informed  that,  during  the  nine  or  ten  years  past, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  families  have  been  registered  as 
worthy  of  charitable  help  because  they  could  find  no  work  for  wages. 
The  efforts  of  this  society  in  gathering  facts  concerning  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  in  extending  intelligent  aid  to  their  necessities,  is 
well  known.  It  has  ten  local  committees,  covering  Manhattan  Island ; 
the  central  office  is  at  Twenty-second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  in 
the  United  Charities  Building,  a  hive  of  industry  in  good  works,  where 
well  selected  representatives  conduct  the  several  branches  of  registration, 
relief,  sanitary  work,  fresh  air  work,  and  furnish  access  to  public  baths. 
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This  handsome  edifice,  built  in  1891-1893  by  John  S.  Kennedy  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  by  him  dedicated 
as  a  gift  to  the  uses  of  various  charitable  societies  which  occupy  it,  houses 
also  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  the  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  and 
other  beneficent  associations. 

Among  other  recent  enterprises  for  the  aid  of  the  needy  in  New  York 
may  be  mentioned  Trinity  Church  Association,  the  Down-Town  Relief 
Bureau,  the  Bowery  Mission  and  Young  Men's  Home,  the  Cremorne 
Mission,  St.  Joseph's  Day  Nursery,  the  Bartholdi  Creche,  the  Little 
Mother's  Aid  Society,  St.  Christopher's  Home,  near  Dobb's  Ferry,  the 
Working  Girl's  Vacation  Society,  the  Riverside  Rest  Association  for  for- 
saken and  degraded  women,  St.  Joseph's  Night  Refuge,  the  Florence 
Crittenton  Mission  for  Fallen  Women,  the  Margaret  Strachan  Home, 
the  House  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  the  Actor's  Fund  of  America  founded 
by  A.  M.  Palmer,  the  Seaman's  Christian  Association,  the  Spanish 
Benevolent  Society,  the  Norwegian  Relief  Society,  the  Hungarian 
Association,  the  Jewish  Immigrant's  Protection  Society,  the  Polish 
Benevolent  Society,  and  the  Greek  Benevolent  Society. 

An  interesting  and  much  talked-of  work  has  been  the  University 
Settlement  Society,  established  of  recent  years  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  men  and  women  of  education  and  intellectual 
resource  into  contact  with  working-people,  and  with*  children  of  the 
laboring  classes,  upon  terms  of  cordial  intimacy  and  fraternal  equality; 
it  has  extended  its  roots  in  many  directions,  and  directs  a  variety  of 
well  thought-out  schemes  for  profit  or  entertainment  to  the  poor  of  the 
tenement  house  districts. 

The  College  Settlement,  also  started  of  recent  years,  has  now  two 
houses  in  town  and  one  in  the  country,  all  conducted  by  women  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  young  working-women.  Their  kindergarten 
classes  in  wood-carving  and  designing,  cooking  and  sewing,  and  for 
teaching  other  useful  arts,  have  been  signally  successful. 

Particular  attention  is  challenged  and  deserved  by  plans  for  two  well- 
arranged  and  attractive  hotels  intended  to  be  soon  opened  especially  to 
accommodate  re8i)ectable  working-people  who  cannot  afford  the  prices 
demanded  by  ordinary  caravansaries;  one  of  them  will  shortly  be  built 
in  Bleecker  Street,  on  the  site  of  homes  of  good  society  in  New  York  of 
three  or  four  generations  ago.  They  will  be  a  practical  beneficence  of 
D.  O.  Mills,  after  designs  by  Ernest  Flagg ;  and,  with  lodgings,  they  ait» 
to  proWde  baths,  free  reading-rooms,  and  a  reatauraut  to  supply  goal 
food,  at  moderate  rates. 
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Tn  our  already  liberal  list  of  examples  of  clmrities  established  since  1880 
should  be  added  the  Young  Woineu's  Home  of  the  Frciii-h  Kvaugelical 
Church,  the  Ia-u  Housii  for  (Jeruian  Cntholic  Iiumi<j;raiiti3,  the  Lutheran 
Pilgrim  House,  the  Evangeliual  Aid  Soeiety  for  the  Spanish  work  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  St  Bartholomew's  Chinese  Guild,  the  Montcfiore 
Hume  for  Chronic  Invalids,  the  Aguilar  Aid  Society,  the  Hebrew  Slieltering 
Hume,  tlie  Youn};  Women's  Hehrew  Assmiimiim,  the  Island  Mission  for 
Cheering  thu  Lives  of  tlie  Poor  and  Sick,  the  Xuedle  W<jrk  (S'uild  of 
America,  the  Christian  Aid  to  Employment  Society,  the  International 
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Telegraph  Christian  Association,  thf  Italian  Home,  the  Tenement  House 
Chapter  of  the  King's  Danphters  and  Snns,  the  New  York  Sot.iety  for 
Parks  and  riayiJronnds  for  Children,  und  tlie  IViiny  Provident  Fund  of 
the  rharily  Orgnniziition  Society, —  loj^ether  with  the  Fresh  Air  Funds 
and  Fn^e  Ice  Funds  i.f  varii>u,«  j^reiit  daily  n.-wspaiiers.  The  knowh-dgi- 
i.f  such  institutions  niuUi|.lied  in  every  i]uarter  nf  the  city,  and  difl'usinp 
iin  <very  side  their  oflieient  influonce  for  <;oo<l,  while  nil  of  the  older 
charitiuB  ure  etill  in  full  career  of  prosperous  usefulness,  warms  the  heart 
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with  an  admiration  for  thiS  phase  of  New  York's  advance  that  is  not  to 
be  displaced  by  any  consideration  of  her  more  material  achievements. 

From  among  some  hundreds  of  clubs  the  modern  New  Yorker  resorts 
to  for  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his  comrades,  it  is  needful  here  to 
point  out  one  or  two  only,  architecturally  and  otherwise  to  be  r^arded 
as  typical  of  recent  progress.  Of  these  the  white  marble  palace  of  the 
Metropolitan  Club  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street  is 
a  distinguished  example.  The  new  Century  Club  House  in  Forty-third 
Street,  built  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  with  a  base  of  light  * 
stone  and  a  superstructure  of  cream-tinted  brick,  its  charming  loggia 
dominating  the  main  entrance,  is,  outside  and  in,  in  keeping  with  dignity 

, .  tempered  by  animation,  a  characteristic  of  its  distinguished  assemblages. 

The  Player's,  in  Gramercy  Park,  a  club  established  by  Edwin  Booth  in 

J  1889,  in  a  spacious  residence  of  old  New  York,  enlarged  and  refitted  in 

most  artistic  fashion,  accentuates  in  every  part  of  it  the  strong  individu- 
ality  that  conceived  it.  Expectation  is  now  alert  to  admire  the  new 
home  to  be  soon  erected  for  the  enlarged  University  Club  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth  Street.  In  the  pleasant  precincts  of  the  Aldine, 
art  and  literature  are  at  home  in  Bohemia.  The  scholarly  little  Grolier 
Club,  with  its  repeated  exhibitions  of  all  that  pertaihs  to  the  high  art  of 
making  or  illustrating  or  binding  books,  is  a  distinct  promoter  of  the 
best  culture  of  our  students  of  belles-lettres.  The  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  is  about  to  be  transferred  to  a  new  and  stately 
home  in  process  of  erection  for  it  in  West  Forty-fourth  Street  The 
Colonial  Club,  incorporated  in  1889,  has  established  itself  in  an  elaborate 
building  at  Seventy-second  Street  and  the  Boulevard.  Of  the  Union, 
Union  League,  Manhattan,  Knickerbocker,  St  Nicholas,  Calumet,  Lotos, 
New  York,  Lawyer's,  Down  Town,  and  other  well-known  clubs,  aa  of 
the  myriad  minor  associations  for  reform,  culture,  athletics,  sport,  good 
cheer,  and  the  furtherance  of  special  aims;  of  the  college  clubs,  the 
yacht  clubs,  the  military  organizations,  and  political  rendezvous,  within 
the  limits  of  New  York,  —  an  interesting  chapter  might  be  penned.  The 
women's  clubs  are  fewer,  —  Sorosis,  by  virtue  of  priority  in  date  and  in 
numbers,  taking  the  lead  of  them.  The  working  girls'  clubs,  and  the 
boys'  clubs,  maintained  in  admirable  activity  by  their  founders  and  sup- 
porters, are  growing  in  numbers  and  in  usefulness. 

Among  others  devoted  to  sport  and  recreation  out  of  town,  the  Ameri- 
can Jockey  Club,  the  Turf  Club,  the  New  York  Riding  Club,  the  New 
York  Coaching  Club,  the  Driving  Club,  the  Tuxedo  Club,  the  Country 
Clab,  Uie  Moadow  Biodc  Hunt  dub,  the  Richmond  County  dub,  the 
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New  York  Athletic  Club  at  Travers  Island,  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club 
at  Bay  Ridge,  and  the  St  Nicholas  Skating  Club  are  in  vigorous 
existence. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  is  known  everywhere  for  many  things  that 
make  it  famous,  but  perhaps  first  of  all  as  the  custodian  of  the  America's 
cup,  won  in  English  waters  and  brought  here  in  1851  by  our  renowned 
sloop  of  that  name,  and  since  then  the  occasion  of  many  exciting  and 
sometimes  sharply  contested  races  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  re- 
peated attempts  to  take  it  away  from  us,  —  the  latest,  in  the  autumn 
of  1895,  when  the  English  challenger  "  Valkyrie  III."  was  beaten  by 
our  yacht  "  Defender,"  as  her  nearest  predecessor,  **  Valkyrie  II.,"  had 
been  in  1893  by  our  "  Vigilant,"  and  as  every  earlier  challenger  was  by 
the  American  champion  for  the  occasion.^ 

These  races  have  elicited  the  eager  interest  of  all  the  world ;  and  the 
great  fleet  of  steamers  of  every  kind  and  size,  loaded  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  accompanying  the  yachts  to  sea,  .even  when  the 
wind  had  been  directly  on-shore  and  they  have  disappeared  below  the 
horizon,  sailing  twenty  miles  or  more  to  windward,  not  only  has  mani- 

1  As  our  popalation  has  found  so  much  pride  and  satisfaction  in  these  recurring  matches  for 
the  America's  cup,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  remind  our  readers  here  of  the  dates,  contestants, 
and  results,  subsequent  to  the  year  1880:  — 

'*  Mischief,*'  centre  board  sloop,  owned  by  Joseph  R.  Bush,  representing  the  Kew  York 
Yacht  Club  —  and  "  Atalanta,*'  centre  board  sloop,  owned  by  Alex.  Cuthbert,  representing  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  Yacht  Club,  Canada  —  were  matched  for  the  best  two  races  out  of  three;  sailed 
Nov.  9th.and  10th,  1881.     Won  by  '*  Mischief." 

••  Puritan,"  centre  board  cutter  rig,  owned  by  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  and  others,  representing 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  —  and  **  Genesta,"  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
Bart.,  representing  the  Royal  Yacht  S<{uadron,  Great  Britain  —  were  matched  for  the  best  two 
races  out  of  three.     Sailed  Sept.  I4th  and  16th,  1885.     Won  by  '*  Puritan." 

"  Mayflower,"  centre  board  cutter  rig,  owned  by  Gen.  C.  J.  Paine,  representing  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club— and  "Galatea,"  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  Lieut  Henn,  Royal  Navy, 
representing  the  Royal  Northern  Yacht  Club,  Great  Britain  —  were  matched  for  the  best  two 
races  out  of  three.     Sailed  S«pt.  9th  and  11th,  1886.     Won  by  **  Mayflower." 

•*  Volunteer,"  centre  board  cutter  rig,  owned  by  General  C.  J.  Paine,  representing  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  —  and  "Thistle,"  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  James  Bell  and  others,  rep- 
resenting the  Royal  Clyde  Club,  Great  Britain  —  were  matched  for  the  best  two  races  out  of 
throe.     Sailed  Sept.  27th  and  30th,  1887.    Won  by  "  Volunteer." 

"  Vigilant,"  centre  lx>ard  cutter  rig,  owned  by  C.  Oliver  Iselin  and  others,  representing  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  —  and  **  Valkyrie  XL,"  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  Lord  Dunraven  and 
Lord  Wolverton,  representing  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of  Great  Britain  —  were  mstched  for 
the  best  three  races  out  of  five.     Sailed  Oct.  7th,  9th,  and  13th,  1893.     Won  by  "  Vigilant." 

••  Defender,"  keel  cutter  rig,  owned  by  C.  Oliver  Iselin,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  and  E.  D. 
Morgan,  representing  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  —  and  **  Valkyrie  III.,"  keel  cutter  rig, 
owned  by  Lord  Dunraven  and  others,  representing  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of  Great  Britain, 
—  were  matched  for  the  best  three  races  out  of  five.  Sailed  Sept.  7th,  10th,  and  12th,  1895. 
Won  by  ••J>ff«nder," 
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fested  the  American  appreciation  of  manly  international  Bport,  but  has 
itself  presented  a  wonderful  spectacle  never  seen  or  possible  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  the  taste  for  yachting  has  in  the  last  ten  years  increased  so 
much  as  to  make  it  the  favorite  diversion  of  most  of  our  wealthy  men 
who  have  leisure  for  it.  By  them  the  science  and  art  of  seamanship 
are  so  thoroughly  acquired  that  many  owners  of  yachts  are  qualified  to 
serve  as  r^ular  ocean-going  captains.  And  that  something  else  than 
mere  sport  may  be  had  from  them  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
Kavy  Department  in  Washington  is  kept  a  careful  list  of  such  of  them 
and  of  their  yachts  as  may  be  useful  in  an  emergency  to  the  country 
in  time  of  war.  That  they  will  cheerfully  respond  when  called  on 
for  such  service,  we  may  be  sure. 


^ 
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The  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  in  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Seawanoka 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  the  Columbia 
Yacht  Club  and  the  Audubon  Yacht  Club,  and  others,  sustain  interest 
in  all  things  reliittng  to  life  afloat.  And  with  the  houses  of  boating 
clubs  the  shores  of  the  waters  that  clasp  our  city  in  their  shining  girdle 
are  dotted  at  many  points. 

Bicycling,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day  in  New  York  ashore,  has  pro. 
vision  made  for  it  not  oul}'  by  the  city  fathers,  who  are  prudently 
preparing  (o  cover  with  asphalt  additional  avenues  that  extend  north 
and  south  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  by  clubs  and  club-houses  and 
many  other  agencies  far  and  near.  The  New  York  Riding  Club  at 
Durland's,  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  in  its  new  and  admirable 
boildiiig,  Uie  Univenity  Athletic  Club,  and  the  Racquet  Club  enjc^ 
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all  the  belongings  and  equipments  of  the  best  federations  for  athletic 
exercise  anywhere  to  be  found. 

Significant  features  of  the  life  of  to-day  are  the  marked  expression 
of  the  taste  for  genealogical  research,  the  study  by  New  Yorkers  of 
Americana  and  of  their  own  forbears,  and  their  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  which 
have  given  birth  to  many  patriotic  societies.  , 

The  Sons  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  are  first  by  right  of  histori- 
cal distinction ;  after  them  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Holland  Society,  Ohio  Society,  Mayflower 
Descendants,  Daughters  and  Sons  of  1812,  New  England  Society,  South- 
ern Society,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Colonial  Dames  of  New  York, 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
fall  into  line.  The  ranks  of  such  patriotic  associations  are  crowded ;  in 
the  main  they  are  representative,  and  always  energetic.  To  no  single 
person  more  than  to  th^  author  of  the  History  this  imperfect  account  of 
the  last  sixteen  years  is  designed  to  supplement,  does  New  York  owe  its 
interest  in  bygones  statistical  and  heroic.  During  Mrs.  Lamb's  long 
editorship  of  the  "  Magazine  of  American  History,"  in  her  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  and  in  the  compilation  of  the  History 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  her  zeal,  -unselfishness,  and  fidelity  to  the  best 
efiforts  to  exploit  the  chronicles  to  which  her  life  was  devoted  were 
beyond  praise. 

Of  amusements,  we  are  now  presented  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press  a  list  that  proves  conclusively  the  scope  and  number  of  the  methods 
of  entertainment  behind  footlights  in  New  York. 

Of  theatres  professedly  dedicated  to  legitimate  drama.  Abbey's, 
Palmer's,  Daly's,  the  Empire,  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Standard,  the  Broadway,  the  Star,  the  dainty  Garrick,  and  the  Herald 
Square  come  at  once  to  mind.  Through  them  filter,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  at  large,  the  streams  of  novelties,  of  fads,  of  problematic 
plays,  of  plays  that  depress  and  plays  that  charm,  in  variety  continually 
demanded  by  their  patrons.  But  of  other  theatres  of  differing  grades 
and  kinds  of  merit,  and  of  music  halls  and  pleasure  palaces,  the  number 
justifies  the  statement  that  New  York  and  its  vicinity  pay  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  being  regaled  by  stage 
performances. 

Of  late  years,  in  addition  to  our  own  star  and  stock  companies  em- 
ploying annually  the  talent  of  several  hundred  men  and  women.  New 
York  has  had  the  attraction  upon  its  boards  of  those  incomparable  artists. 
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Salvini,  Coquelin,  Duse,  and  Bernhardt.  Irving  and  Terry,  Mounet-Sully 
and  Jane  Hading,  the  Beerbohm  Trees,  the  Kendals,  John  Hare  and 
others  of  distinction  have  given  frequent  performances  here ;  and  ap- 
parently the  crossing  of  the  sea  has  been  robbed  of  its  terrors  to  good 
foreign  artists  in  general  by  the  assurance  that  they  will  carry  back  on 
return  a  consolatory  store  of  American  dollars.  One  cannot  conclude 
this  passing  mention  of  theatres  and  actors  of  recent  times  without  re- 
marking upon  the  change  of  sentiment  that  has  made  possible  the  pres- 
ence at  a  public  performance,  in  a  play-house,  by  professional  players,  of 
some  clergymen  and  many  most  scrupulous  church  members.  All  things 
considered,  the  drama  in  New  York  was  tiever  better  supported  by  the 
public  of  taste  and  intelligence  than  at  the  present  day  ;  and  plays  were 
never  so  well  mounted  and  costumed,  —  though  of  the  sentiment  of  many 
of  them,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  much  improvement  is  to  be 
desired  on  the  score  of  propriety. 

In  1895  was  finished  and  inaugurated  at  Broadway  and  Forty-fourth 
Street  a  monster  music  hall,  styled  by  its  proprietor  "  Olympia,"  where, 
on  the  same  occasion  and  under  the  one  roof,  may  be  viewed  spectacular 
opera  and  ballet.  Vaudeville,  and  promenade  concerts.  At  the  old  Academy 
of  Music,  embalmed  with  the  memories  of  Patti,  Niksen,  Oerster,  Lucca, 
Kellogg,  Hauk,  Parepa-Rosa,  Campanini,  Capoul,  Brignoli,  Del  Puente,  and 
other  idols  of  the  public  of  their  day,  popular  spectacular  plays  have  held 
the  stage  for  long  runs ;  and  in  1896  Walter  Damrosch  reintroduced  to 
it  a  season  of  opera  in  German. 

In  size,  situation,  architectural  beauty,  and  lavish  provision  for  the 
multitudes  it  is  intended  to  harbor,  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  de- 
signed by  McKim,  Mead,  &  White,  completes,  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  and  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  the  list  of  the  most  important 
places  of  amusement  in  New  York.  On  its  opening  night,  in  June, 
1890,  at  a  concert  conducted  by  Edouard  Strauss,  the  main  hall  con- 
tained comfortably  seventeen  thousand  people,  and  there  are,  in  addition, 
under  the  same  roof,  the  attractive  Garden  Theatre,  a  concert-hall,  an 
assembly-room,  and  a  caf^.  In  the  amphitheatre,  the  chief  glory  of  the 
building,  are  held  yearly  the  horse  show,  —  where  New  York's  fashion 
and  beauty  first  appears  after  return  to  town  from  the  so-called  holiday 
of  summer,  —  the  bench  show  of  dogs,  cattle-show,  poultry-show,  cat- 
show,  exhibitions  of  flowers,  great  fairs  and  bazaars ;  and  bicycle  races, 
and  other  popular  amusements  of  the  better  class  follow  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  Here,  too,  the  circus  and  menagerie  accommodate 
the  crowds  who  frequent  them ;  walking  matches  are  seen,  and  other 
athletic  events   have  been    presented,  —  including  the  exhibitions  of 
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boxing,  euphemistically  called  "glove  contests."  On  top  of  all  is  the 
great  "  roof-garden,**  where  multitudes  find  relief  and  entertainment  dur- 
ing the  summer  evenings  elsewhere  uncomfortably  hot.  Viewed  from 
many  points  of  the  town,  and  from  near  or  afar,  the  lovely  tower  of  the 
Madison  Square  Grarden,  modelled  from  the  Giralda  Tower  at  Seville  in 
Spain,  and  crowned  with  the  Diana  of  St  Gaudens,  whether  seen  by  day 
in  the  clear  atmosphere  habitual  to  New  York,  or  by  night  a-glitter  with 
stars  of  electricity,  is  a  continual  pleasure  to  the  eye. 

In  music,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  New  York  is  the  present  goal 
toward  which  strains  the  genius  of  the  world.  The  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  built  in  1881  with  an  enormous  auditorium  and  stage,  had  passed 
through  a  number  of  seasons  of  brilliant  production  of  grand  and  lyric 
operas,  rendered  by  the  foremost  artists  of  the  day,  before  the  interior 
was  burned  in  1892.  A  year  later  the  building  had  been  renovated  and 
made  better  and  more  commodious.  The  singing  birds  then  and  several 
times  since  recalled  to  perch  and  warble  within  it,  have  given  to  over- 
flowing houses  an  exaltation  of  pleasure  that  has  raised  the  standard  of 
popular  taste  for  music  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  musical  educa- 
tion of  New  York,  beginning  with  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  those  of  Theodore  Thomas,  and  progressing  through  the 
tuneful  operas  heard  at  the  old  Academy  of  Music,  was  finally  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  put  to  the  supreme  test  of  the  music-dramas 
oi  Wagner,  first  conducted  here  by  Leopold  Damrosch,  and,  after  his 
death,  by  Anton  Seidl.  These  operas,  with  Lili  Lehmann,  Brandt, 
Fischer,  Alvary,  Vogl,  and  other  great  artists  in  the  casts,  had  ruled 
musical  New  York  for  a  number  of  seasons,  when  Italian  and  French 
opera,  under  the  management  of  Abbey,  Schoeffel  &  Grau,  for  a  time 
replaced  them.  Late  years  have  seen  the  repeated  triumphs  of  Jean  and 
Edouard  de  Eesckd,  Victor  Maurel  and  Pol  Plan^on,  of  Melba,  Calv^, 
Nordica  and  Emma  Fames. 

In  1891  the  good  taste  and  public  spirit*  of  Andrew  Carnegie  provided 
for  us  the  great  Music  Hall  at  the  corner  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue.  In  the  large  main  hall  of  the  building  may  be  heard 
the  concerts  of  the  ever-vemal  Philharmonic  Society,  of  the  Symphony 
Society  directed  by  Walter  Damrosch,  and  of  the  Oratorio  Society 
also  under  his  leadersliip,  and  frequently  other  excellent  music.  The 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  has  now  its  own  club-house,  and  is  still  greatly 
enjoyed ;  its  accomplished  and  esteemed  leader,  Josepli  Mosenthal,  died 
in  1896.  Other  musical  societies  of  repute  are  the  Rubenstein,  a  chorus 
of  women ;  the  Musurgia,  whicli  gives  part-songs  of  men's  voices ;  the 
New  York  Maennerchor,  which  in  1887  took  possession  of  its  new  build* 
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ing  in  Fifty-sixth  Street ;  the  Arion,  enjoying  a  fine  establishment  at 
Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street ;  and  there  are  many  more  associa- 
tions for  vocal  melody.  With  our  other  halls  and  opera-houses,  with  the 
many  musicians  who  make  their  home  here,  the  orchestras,  the  conser« 
vatories,  the  professors,  the  various  opportunities  for  here  learning  and 
enjoying  the  best  music,  it  would  require  many  pages  to  deal  properly. 
Every  year  has  seen  the  arrival  of  great  prophets  of  the  divine  art  who 
had  won  fame  abroad,  —  including  Paderewski,  Ysaye,  Remenyi,  Sara- 
sate,  Von  Bulow,  Joseffy,  Josef  Hoffman,  Anton  Hegner,  and  Vladimir  de 
Pachman  ;  and  to  the  dehut  of  each  has  been  accorded  the  welcome, 
both  enthusiastic  and  comprehending,  that  furnishes  the  artist's  most 
coveted  reward.  Of  American  operas,  some  of  those  by  Reginald  de 
Koven  and  Harry  Smith  have  won  the  widest  and  most  cordial 
recognition. 

The  recent  spirit  of  acquisitiveness  of  works  of  graphic  art  in  New 
York  is  remarkable  not  so  much  for  its  activity  as  for  its  nicety  of  choice. 
It  is  no  longer  the  question  with  a  buyer  whether  a  picture  is  signed  by 
Troyon,  but  whether  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  Troyon's  work.  The  old 
haste  to  accumulate  without  discretion,  resulting  in  the  association  of 
many  examples  that  could  with  benefit  to  our  standard  of  art  be  heaped 
in  a  garret  closed  and  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  is  superseded  by 
growing  deliberation,  with  intelligence  in  selection.  Nor  are  paintings 
to-day  secured  as  an  investment  or  a  speculation.  Those  who  purchase 
them  desire,  as  a  rule,  companions  in  their  homes ;  and  so,  hanging  by 
twos  and  threes  upon  the  walls  of  beautiful  houses  all  over  the  residen- 
tial regions  of  the  town  where  men  of  fortune  have  builded,  one  may 
find  masterpieces  of  foreign  art  culled  from  the  most  treasured  galleries 
of  other  lands.  Over  the  tossing  seas,  in  the  holds  of  great  ships  that 
bring  them  safely  to  their  destination,  have  recently  come  to  find  a  sale 
in  New  York  many  world-renowned  pictures  Europe  was  loath  to  part 
with.  For  instance,  in  1895  was  sold  here  by  the  American  Art  Asso- 
ciation the  noble  Vandyke,  bought  from  Lord  Caledon  in  England,  of 
the  Marchesa  di  Spinola  and  her  daughter,  at  the  price  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  in  1895  S.  P.  Avery  secured  abroad,  and  brought  to  his  galler}* 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  the  famous  Turner  showing  S^  Mark's  Square  at 
Venice  on  the  occasion  of  a  festa  by  night,  the  pride  of  the  collection  in 
England  from  which  it  came;  this  splendid  example  of  that  great 
painter's  genius  was  sold  recently  in  New  York  for  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  on  the  day  it  was  disposed  of  to  its  present  owner  the  dealer 
leoeivad  fmr  ^^  *-  ~  '^fiers  of  the  same  amount    In  a  single 
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room  of  his  house,  crowded  with  other  works  of  art  and  with  curios, 
Henry  0.  Havemeyer  has  hung  seven  priceless  Rembrandts,  creating  a 
shrine  toward  which  the  devotee  of  the  great  Dutchman  as  naturally 
tends  as  the  admirer  of  Velasquez  to  the  Museo  of  Madrid.  William 
H.  Fuller  has  made  a  superb  collection  of  works  of  old  English  mas- 
ters, and  of  the  artists  of  the  Barbizon  school.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Henry  G.  M^rquand,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  George 
Vanderbilt,  D.  0.  Mills,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Lyell,  J.  D.  Fletcher,  Stanley  Mortimer,  J.  H.  Van  Ingen,  Alfred 
Coming  Clark,  B.  Altman,  Oliver  H.  Payne,  Robert  Hoe,  James  A.  Gar- 
land, Charles  T.  Yerkes,  Henry  Sampson,  George  A.  Hearn,  C.  T.  Barney, 
Frederick  Bonner,  I.  T.  Williams,  M.  C.  D.  Borden,  C.  P.  Huntington, 
W.  C.  Whitney,  Miss  Julia  Cooper,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  J.  W.  Pinchot,  —  with 
A.  A.  Healey,  John  T.  Martin,  and  I.  C.  Hoagland,  in  Brooklyn,  —  may 
be  cited  among  the  owners  of  notably  fine  and  well-selected  paintings, 
either  assembled  in  galleries  attached  to  their  houses  or  displayed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  living-rooms  of  their  dwellings.  Of  other  gatherings  of 
treasures  of  art  in  New  York  the  number  is  large.  Monthly  exliibitions 
of  pictures  during  the  winter  seasons,  at  some  of  the  leading  clubs,  nota- 
bly those  at  the  Union  League  Club,  have  been  great  educators  in  the 
pictorial  art.  Recent  loan-collections  to  raise  moneys  for  patriotic  or 
charitable  purposes,  and  the  galleries  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  have  given  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  a  rich  array  of  the  spoils  of 
old-world  sestheticism.  Old  prints,  missals,  and  books  —  stained  glass, 
laces,  lacc[uer,  musical  instruments,  miniatures,  old  porcelains,  costumes, 
arms  and  armor  —  Oriental  art  in  jades,  fans,  jewelry  and  silverware  — 
old  furniture,  metal  work,  ceramics,  crystals,  coins,  embroideries,  enamels, 
etchings,  rugs,  tapestries  and  other  textiles,  are  assembled  to  adorn  the 
walls  or  cabinets  of  many  a  home  in  New  York  where  an  unobtrusive 
exterior  gives  little  suggestion  of  the  art  of  high  merit  maintained  in 
the  decoration  within. 

Of  collections  of  curios,  a  few  stand  out  conspicuous  for  excellence. 
Charles  A.  Dana  is  the  owner  of  an  exquisite  assemblage  of  old  Chinese 
porcelains  w:here  every  example  is  a  gem,  usually  of  a  solid  color,  and  of 
interesting  potteries.  James  A.  Garland  has  a  resplendent  galaxy  of 
Oriental  porcelains,  old  blue-and-white,  decorated  pieces  and  eggshells ; 
he  has  also  the  best  of  old  Spanish  embroideries,  with  rare  crystals  and 
rugs.  Robert  Hoe,  in  addition  to  famous  books,  has  many  valuable 
curioa  Heber  R  Bishop's  wonderful  muster  of  jades  is  second  to  none 
known.  H.  G.  Marquand's  house  is  a  treasury  of  Oriental  art  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Anderson  has  fine  Chinese  porcelains.     B.  Altmau  has  a  number 
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of  the  Oriental  porcelains,  crystals,  and  enamels  from  the  Spitzska  sala 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Hewitt  has  a  well-chosen  assortment  of  curios.  Of  miniatures 
old  and  new,  Peter  Mari^,  Valentine  A.  Blacque,  and  others  have  amassed 
attractive  gatherings. 

The  nam6s  mentioned  do  not  begin  to  cover  the  actual  list  of  posses- 
sors of  collections  or  of  detached  specimens  of  rare  and  fine  art;  and 
every  year  sees  our  wealthy  citizens  securing  themselves  abroad  —  or, 
what  is  often  better,  through  intelligent  and  trustworthy  intermediaries 
at  home  —  some  permanent  adornment  of  houses  where  mere  upholstery 
and  modem  decoration  play  no  part. 

It  is  a  source  of  natural  satisfaction  to  the  chronicler  of  progressive 
culture  in  our  day  to  be  able  to  point  to  the  brilliant  portraits  signed  by 
such  American  names  as  Sargent,  J.  W.  Alexander,  Carroll  Beckwith, 
J.  Alden  Weir,  Daniel  Huntington,  B.  C.  Porter,  Eastman  Johnson, 
William  M.  Chase,  and  to  the  pictures  by  George  Inness,  Winslow  Homer, 
Homer  Martin,  D.  W.  Tryon,  John  La  Farge,  Abbey,  George  De  Forest 
Brush,  Dewing,  Millet,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Abbott  Thayer,  and  others, 
now  seen  in  many  of  the  homes  of  New  York.  And  among  women  the  art 
of  Mary  Cassatt,  Cecilia  Beaux,  Rosina  Emmet  Sherwood,  Lydia  Emmet, 
Dora  Wheeler  Keith,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Cotton  has  recently  furnished 
pleasing  examples  of  portraiture. 

In  the  realm  of  sculpture  the  adornment  of  New  York  has  been  of 
late  years  enriched  with  the  spirited  figure  of  Admiral  Farragut  by  St 
Gaudens,  in  Madison  Square ;  J.  Q.  A.  Ward's  "  Washington,"  on  the  steps 
of  the  Sub-Treasury ;  his  "  Pilgrim  "  and  "  Shakespeare  "  and  "  Indian 
Hunter,"  in  Central  Park ;  MacMonnies'  "  Nathan  Hale,"  in  the  City  Hall 
Park;  Kemeys*  "Still  Hunt,"  in  the  Central  Park;  and  Bartholdi's 
"  La  Fayette,"  in  Union  Square.  Many  other  statues,  with  monuments 
and  fountains,  are  scattered  throughout  the  city,  chiefly  in  our  parks,  — 
expressing  in  some  instances  the  homage  for  a  departed  great  man  of 
some  other  nationality,  offered  to  our  municipality  by  his  admiring 
countrymen. 

Of  the  other  American  artists  of  merit  and  fame  who  to-day  niche 
themselves  in  and  about  the  city,  or  hive  like  bees  in  handsome  new 
"  studio  "  buildings,  the  numbers  are  too  considerable  for  separate  men- 
tion here.  At  the  spring  and  autumn  exhibitions  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  including  those  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society ; 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  of  the  Architec- 
tural League  of  New  York,  the  Art  Student's  League,  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Pastel,  or  of  the  New  York  Water  Color  Society,  as  well  as 
in  many  studios,  the  public  has  frequent  opportunity  to  pass  judgment 
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upon  their  work.  A  new  temple  of  the  arts  here  referred  to  was  finished 
in  1892  at  No.  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  and  is  now  occupied  by 
a  combination  of  forces  from  several  of  the  associations  we  have  just 
named,  and  from  others.^ 

^  For  a  better  anderstanding  of  the  commercial  aspect  in  art,  which  is,  after  aU,  the  proof 
of  its  estimation  in  a  community,  we  append  the  following  list  of  sales  here  of  pictures,  etc., 
at  auction,  since  1880.  And  in  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  fact  that  the  American 
artist,  as  a  rule,  must  die  before  a  successful  sale  of  his  work  can  be  made  at  auction,  no  mat- 
ter how  meritorious  hU  performance  may  be. 

In  1881  the  Thomas  Keid  collection  brought  $70,916  ;  and  the  pictures  of  S.  A.  Coale,  Jr., 
172.781.  • 

In  1882  the  second  John  Wolfe  collection  of  eighty-two  pictures  sold  for  $129,955  ;  the 
Levi  P.  Morton  and  Robert  Hoe  galleries  were  sold  for  $50,570. 

In  1883  J.  C.  Runkle  sold  his  pictures  for  $66,195. 

In  1885  George  I.  Seney's  paintings,  March  31st,  April  1st  and  2d,  went  at  $405,821. 

In  1886  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Morgan  sold  paintings,  ]K)rcelains,  silver,  etc.,  etc, 
March  3d  to  15th  inclusive,  at  $1,205,153.30  ;  and  the  paintings  of  BeriaTi  Wall  and  J.  A. 
Brown,  March  31st  and  April  1st,  were  sold  at  $129,557.50. 

In  1887  the  estate  of  Robert  Graves  sold  {Ktintings  and  bric-^-brac,  Feb.  9th  to  15th  inclu- 
sive, at  $146,863.50;  the  estate  of  A.  T.  Stewart  sold  [taintings,  library,  bronzes,  bric-k-brac, 
etc.,  March  23<1  to  31st  inclusive,  at  $575,079.42;  the  paintings  of  Henry  Prolmsco,  April 
18th,  sold  at  $168,920,  —  leaving  his  Oriental  porcelains  to  go,  April  19th,  20tb,  21st,  for  the 
sum  of  $39,815.50  ;  and  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Wanl  Beechers  library,  paintings,  and  bric-ii- 
brae  fetched,  Nov.  8th  to  17th  inclusive,  $31,738.76. 

In  1888  the  esUte  of  Christian  H.  Wolff  sold  painting^,  April  2d  and  3d,  at  $26,035  ;  the 
remarkable  sale  of  Albert  Spencer's  second  collection,  sixty -eight  pictures,  fetched  $284,025  ; 
and  Henry  T.  Chapman  Jr.'s  paintings  and  bronzes  sold,  April  13th,  14th,  16th,  at  $74,365. 

In  1889  J.  H.  Stebbins  sold  paintings,  Feb.  12th,  at  $160,585;  Elmer  H.  Cai>en  and  the 
estate  of  Wilmot  L.  Warren  sold  paintings,  March  7th  and  8th,  at  $69,782.50  ;  and  Wang 
Shih  Vuing  and  Yang  Yan  Dock  sold  Oriental  ^>orcelains,  March  7th,  8th,  9th,  at  $41,477.50. 

In  1890  the  estate  of  Samuel  L-  M.  Barlow  sold  his  library,  paintings,  and  bric-k-brac,  Feb. 
3d  to  12th  inclusive,  at  $142,120.25  ;  Walter  Bowne,  W\  T.  Evans,  the  esUte  of  Bernhard 
Stem  and  Wm.  H.  Sliiw,  sold  paintings,  March  5th,  6th,  7th,  at  $106,296,  leaving  Oriental, 
porcelains  to  go,  Maivh  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  at  $28,410. 

In  1891  Geoi<^c  I.  Seney  sold  paintings,  Feb.  11th,  12th,  and  13th,  at  $665,550  ;  Brayton 
Ives  sold  books,  manuscripts,  Oriental  porcelains,  jades,  swords,  lacquers,  etc.,  March  5th  to 
14th  inclusive,  at  $275,310.75 ;  and  Vassili  Verestchagin  sold  paintings,  curios,  nigs,  etc., 
Nov.  17th  to  21.st,  at  $83,807.50. 

In  1892  Henry  Deakin  sold  Japaneiieand  Chinese  art  objects,  January  26th  to  February  1st, 
at  $41,029.25  ;  there  was  a  sale  in  partition,  to  settle  the  estate  of  R.  Austin  Robertson,  some 
time  a  member  of  the  American  Art  Association,  of  {)aintings,  Barye  bronzes.  Oriental  porce- 
lains, lacquers,  metal  work,  etc.,  April  7th  to  27th,  May  3d,  4th,  5th,  at  $451,171.25,  —  and 
of  art  in  warp  and  woof  there  were  sales,  October  24th  to  29th,  at  $82,469  ;  Deakin  Bros, 
sold  Oriental  objects,  November  28th  to  December  3d  inclusive,  at  $29,774.25. 

In  1893  the  estate  of  Charles  J.  Osbom,  the  estates  of  Exlwin  Thorne,  and  Edwin  S.  Chapin, 
sold  paintings,  sculpture,  bric-k-brac,  etc.,  January  27th,  28th,  at  $163,646.50  ;  Baron  M.  von 
Brandt  sold  Chinese  porcelains  and  curios,  February  21st,  22d,  23d.  24th,  at  $30,824  ;  the 
Art  of  the  Loom  in  the  East  made  sales,  Man?h  31st,  April  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  at  $79,893  ; 
Knoedler  &  Co.  sold  oil  {mintings,  April  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  at  $384,670  ;  tbe  estate  of 
John  Hoey  sold  paintings,  statuary,  furniture,  bric-ikbrac,  etc.,  April  22d  to  26th  inclusivey 
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No  more  satUbctory  resorts  for  the  leisure  hour  of  a  lover  of  art  an 
to  be  found,  than  the  various  galleries  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  pic* 
turea  and  bric-k-brac,  fostered  and  supported  by  the  taste  of  latter  day 
New  York. 

Of  art  schools  and  classes,  the  Art  Student's  League  and  the  Cooper 
Union  Schools  for  men  and  for  women  are  well  to  the  fore  in  successful 
achievement. 

The  Associated  Artists,  of  which  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler  is  the  presi- 
dent, the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  and  the  School  of  Applied  Design, 
all  control  work  done  by  women,  and  are  conducted  by  women  with 


The  Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating  Company,  in  Fourth  Avenue,  now 
produces  a  variety  of  objects  in  glass  of  a  tone,  texture,  and  finish  than 
whicli  nothing  more  artbtically  beautiful  has  ever  been  seen,  including 
the  brilliant  new  "  Favrile  "  glass  made  by  workmen  trained  in  Louis 
C-  Tiffany's  individual  methods. 

The  addition  in  1881,  by  gift  of  the  grandBon  of  the  founder,  of  a  new 
hall  to  the  Astor  Library,  seemed  to  make  of  that  capacious  building  as 

■t  t38,3B3.13  ;  C>i|it,  F.  Briukky,  K.  A.,  hoU  antique  Chinese  porcekins,  Uay  Mb  and  10th, 
■t  136,392.50. 

In  18S1  the  estate  of  George  I.  Senpy  sold  [iBiutiiigs,  water  colore,  rtchingi,  and  engrar- 
iogs,  February  7tb,  8lh,  ami  9tb,  at  $213,703 ;  K.  O.  Arbalhnot,  of  Shaogbaj,  aold  CbiiMn 
porceUititi,  April  18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  at  132,410;  and  the  eatate  of  J.  J.  Peoli  sold  etehingh 
engravings,  water  cobra,  etc..  May  ath  \o  12th  inclusive,  at  |20,426.S&. 

In  t89S,  January  9th,  the  coUeution  of  KichanI  H.  HaUlmd,  twenty  miater  works  \ij  Geogl 
Inneas,  sold  at  $31 ,350,  being  tlie  highest  aveni|{eiu  quality  and  prii'e  of  any  Ainerican  paint* 
ing*  yet  sold  ;  April  25tb,  etc.,  there  was  a  sale  upon  dissolution  of  the  Ammcan  Art  Ah» 
cialiaii,  at  $232,548,  when  the  following  notable  works  went  and  these  pricea  were  realiz«d :  a 
Vandyke  at  150,000,  a  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  |6,100,  a  3ir  Thomas  Lawrence  at  tS.OOO.  ■ 
Gainsborough  at  95,150,  a  Rubens  at  (5,500,  a  Porbus  at  t4,4O0,  a  Bronriuo  at  $4,100,  aad  - 
a  Honet  at  (4,250  ;  that  same  year,  November  25th,  tb«  estate  of  Paran  Stevens  sold  i<ictai«i 
at  17,513,  iaclndiiigaUe[Monier8t$3,G00. 

In  1896.  Jantiary  Bib,  the  atndio  effects  of  Wm.  H.  Chase,  N.  A.,  wen  aold  at  l21.05t.2Si 
January  23d  the  coltection  of  M.  Q.  Poyae  went  at  tfl3.B00.80,  indadiog  a 
$4,000,  aRoDBacanBt«2.0OO,  aSchreTerat|2,000,  andsMt>illeatSl,SSO; 
7th  the  ecllection  oTCbilde  TTawm.  twohondred  and  eighteiamplesof  hiaown  work,  felchad 
$B,07a.M.  Febnuj  IStb  and  IHh  the  collection  of  D.  H.  Kipft  Jn  retched  $294,917, 
indmliug  a  Tm)-..!!  si  817,200.  u  .^ir  Tliorans  Luwreiicp  si  $10,700,  «  Hoppner  ■■  $]0.100.  • 
Potbusihe  younger  at  $S,(IIH).  a  ]!<-Tiil>nnilI  m  (11,1011,  ■  Kir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  $4,900,  ■ 
Jacqae  at  $3,800,  ■  Turan  at  $1>,k(iu.  n  C<.r.'t  si  $6,700,  a  Mauve  at  $6,S7£,  a  Ktitu  si 
^^hreyr  at  $5,100.  and  a  Haubigny  at  $S,400  ;  «mt  F.bruaij 
le  painliugi.}  sold  for$lsr.82.^,  locluditifi 
I-  UtaOO,  ■  Diai  at  $18,900,  a  Kcpibmnilt  .i  $Is.«V'.  ■ 
Mtis  «  »».70O,  ■  Fran.  Oils  at  $S,  40",  mkI 
y  and  icico  higher  than  any  odleclion . 
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complete  and  convenient  a  free  reference  library  as  New  Yorkers  could 
demand.  In  1893  the  Lenox  Library,  closed  for  a  time  for  rearrange- 
ment of  its  treasures,  supplemented  by  the  pictures  and  ten  thou- 
sand choice  books  left  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart,  had  a 
formal  reopening,  and  the  public  was  made  anew  the  beneficiary  of  this 
collection,  to  which  the  president,  John  S.  Kennedy,  also  has  added 
largely. 

By  th^  will  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who  died  in  1886,  a  capital  of  six 
millions  of  dollars  was  bequeathed  to  New  York  to  carry  out  his  favorite 
project  of  another  free  library.  Family  litigation  over  the  will  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  it,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  estate  went  absolutely 
to  his  nieces,  nephews,  and  a  great-niece,  —  to  the  latter.  Miss  Laura 
Pelton,  then  recently  married  to  William  A.  Hazard,  three  million  dol- 
lars of  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  recorded  that,  though  entitled  to  the  whole  of 
that  great  sum,  she  reserved  for  herself  one  million  only,  freely  giving 

0 

the  other  two  millions  to  the  intended  library.  With  this  remnant  of 
Mr.  Tilden's  proposed  munificence  to  New  York  in  hand,  the  trustees  of 
the  corporation  his  executors  had  organized  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
of  the  testator  have  arranged  a  consolidation  of  the  Astor  Library, 
the  Lenox  Library  and  (what  remains  of)  the  Tilden  Free  Library,  — 
the  most  pleasing  proffer  the  future  makes  for  book-lovers  and  general 
readers  in  New  York. 

The  Free  Circulating  .Library,  beginning  its  career  modestly  in  1808 
in  two  rooms,  with  a  circulation  of  one  thousand  books,  had  current  in  1892 
nearly  half  a  million  volumes.  This  beneficent  spring,  which  has  sup- 
plied such  a  stream  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  certain  portions  of  our  public 
for  literature,  dispenses  its  bounty  through  several  channels,  having 
branch  buildings  at  49  Bond  Street,  135  Second  Avenue,  226  West  Forty- 
second  Street,  251  West  Thirteenth  Street,  and  a  distributing  stand  at 
1943  Madison  Avenue. 

The  Free  Library  for  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  is  at  8  East  Sixteenth 
Street  The  library  of  the  Cooper  Union  is  open  to  all,  and  of  late 
yeurs  has  been  frequented  by  between  1,600  and  1,700  readers  per 
dieiD.^ 

Another  free  resort  for  all  respectable  students,  women  or  men,  is  the 
Imlihraiy  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  East  Twenty-third 

^  TUty  M  vdl  M  the  saccess  of  the  art  schools  of  that  instittitioD,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
■aUaig  intelligence  of  the  honored  foander.     The  death  of  Peter  Cooper,  on  the  4th  of 
IMS,  IPM  justly  regarded  by  all  New  York  as  a  bereavement.    Marks  of  respect  to  his 
dfaplayed  upon  public  buildings,  the  Supreme  Court  was  adjourned,  and  publio 
\  Inlfa  houses  of  the  LegisUture,  adopted  resolutions  of  r^ard  and  Rgivt. 
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Street;  it  has  the  great  attraction  of  being  open  in  the  evening,  and 
holidays.  A  free  library  devoted  mainly  to  Hebrew  literature  is  at  203 
East  Fifty-seventh  Street.  The  library  of  Columbia  College,  at  41  East 
Forty-ninth  Street,  recently  enriched  by  the  addition  of  many  donatious  of 
books,  includes  the  Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix  Library,  the  President  Bann 
ard  Library,  the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Library,  the  Avery  Architectural 
Library,  Townsend's  Civil  War  Record,  and  tlie  libraries  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  and  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science.  It  is  remarkubly  well 
arranged  for  convenience  of  use ;  and  to  this  varied  banquet  students 
and  scholars  of  all  grades  are  made  welcome ;  there  may  be  found, 
among  other  attractions,  the  current  numbers  of  nine  hundred  magazines 
and  other  serial  publications. 

Libraries  of  Law,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Theology  are  established  at 
various  points  throughout  the  city ;  and  of  s])ecial  libraries,  and  those 
on  general  subjects  attached  to  special  mstitutions,  there  are  many. 
Both  the  Society  Library  and  tlie  Historical  Society  Library  belong  more 
to  the  province  of  old  New  York  than  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter. 
But  in  June,  1891,  the  latter  purchased,  for  a  building  not  yet  erected,  a 
fine  site  to  the  west  of  Central  Park,  at  Eiglith  Avenue  and  Seventy-sixth 
Street,  where,  some  day,  the  society's  i»resent  overflow  of  things  precious 
to  him  who  would  l)e  reminded  of  bygone  days  and  associations  will  be 
fitly  displayed. 

Of  the  private  libraries  in  New  York  those  Ixjst.  known  to  the  publie 
at  the  present  time  behmg  to  Rolxjrt  HtK?,  Mrs.  Drexel,  Mrs.  Astor, 
S.  P.  Avery,  Lorinj,'  Andrews.  fJeorge  Vanderbilt,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
J.  J.  Astor,  (ireor^'e  H.  de  Forest,  W.  C.  Hawkins,  Marshall  C.  Lef- 
ferts,  T.  A.  Kmniet,  V.  A.  Blacque,  Thomas  J.  McKee,  Augustin  Daly, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Heverley  Chew,  Rev.  Dr.  Dix,  Justice  Tniax, 
Charles  B.  Foote,  Laur(»nce  Hutton,  Grander  Matthews,  William  Dick, 
Cleorj^e  T.  Maxwell,  C.  W.  Frederickson,  J.  H.  V.  Arnold;  and  we  should 
here  mention  also  those  of  E.  I).  Church,  George  F.  Maxwell,  and  Paul 
Leiiester  Ford,  in  Brooklyn.  In  189o  was  sold  in  New  York  the 
library  of  the  late  Mrs.  Norton  Pope,  of  Brooklyn,  including  the  "  Morte 
d'Arthur,"  for  which  that  lady  had  bid  a^jjainst  the  British  Museum. 
securing  it  at  the  j^riceof  1,950  pounds  sterling,  —  a  straw  showing  which 
way  the  wind  of  book -collecting  blows  in  the  new  world  to-day.  To 
the  numberless  gems  gathtired  by  bibliomaniacs,  and  comprised  in  the 
rollections  noted  above,  it  is  jjossible  here  to  refer  merely,  and  only  in 
passing. 

No  ont!  (pialitied  to  si>eak  with  authority  on  the  subject  will  deny  that 
the  advante  of  New  York  in  th^  Jove  of  accumulating  and  enjoying 
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precious  books  is  marked  and  growing.    The  great  dealers  abroad  are 
sure  of  finding  among  us  purchasers  for  their  best  wares. 

A  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to  New  Yorkers  is  the  remarkable 
advance  in  the  methods  we  now  enjoy  of  caring  for  the  ills  of  human 
flesh.  Not  only  have  a  number  of  new  hospitals  arisen,  all  equipped 
with  the  best  appliances  modem  science  can  devise,  but  since  1880  the 
ambulance  system  and  the  trained  nurse  system  have  been  brought  to  a 
pitch  of  excellence  greatly  assisting  the  skilled  work  of  our  surgeons  or 
physicians. 

In  1891  the  New  York  Hospital  —  the  Dean  of  our  Hospital  Faculty 
—  added  to  its  already  spacious  and  imposing  array  of  buildings  a  new 
edifice,  to  contain  a  library,  a  pathological  museum,  and  a  training  school 
for  women  nurses,  whose  present  quarters  are  as  attractive  as  architec- 
tural finish  and  improved  sanitation  can  make  them. 

In  1893  the  comer-stone  was  laid  on  a  site  adjoining  the  Cathedral  of 
St  John  the  Divine,  in  Momingside  Avenue,  for  the  new  St  Luke's 
Hospital ;  and  already  the  old  buildings  familiar  to  New  Yorkers  by 
that  name  have  vanished  from  their  place  at  Fifty-fourth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  administration  building  of  the  new  hospital  bears 
the  honored  name  of  the  founder,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  In  March* 
1896,  the  Norrie  Pavilion  was  opened  on  the  new  site,  with  one  hundred 
and  twelve  beds,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  there  goes  rapidly  on. 

The  cluster  of  Vanderbilt  charities,  beginning  with  the  CoU^  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  contributed  by  the  late  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
was  continued  by  the  erection,  at  the  expense  of  his  four  sons,  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  opened  in  1888 ;  and  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital, 
added  in  1886-87,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Douglas  Sloane,  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  challenges  special  attention,  fur- 
nished as  it  is  with  everj'thing  needful  for  the  best  treatment  and  for 
sanitation  as  a  hospital  for  women,  its  beds  made  free  in  perpetuity. 

Among  other  benefactions  by  individuals  here  for  the  better  practice 
of  the  healing  art  is  that  incalculable  blessing  to  New  York  and  the 
whole  country,  the  training  school  for  nurses  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
erected  near  the  hospital  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Osborne.  Within  the 
grounds  of  Bellevue  stand  also  the  training  school  for  male  nurses 
built  in  1888  by  D.  O.  Mills,  and  the  Carnegie  Laboratory,  a  gift 
of  Andrew  Carnegie.  At  Bellevue  may  also  be  found  the  Townsend 
Pavilion,  Library,  and  Chapel,  a  thank-offering  of  the  late  Mrs.  R  H.  L. 
Townsend  upon  recovery  from  illness,  and  several  other  stmctures  vir- 
tually renewing  the  youth  of  this  ancient  and  honorable  institution.     In 
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1890  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  —  in  itself  a  grand 
memorial  of  a  citizen's  generosity  —  of  the  McLane  operating  room,  given 
by  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  memory 
of  his  son,  a  young  student  who  had  recently  died  at  Yale  University. 

In  1889  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  founded  by  James  Lenox,  was 
damaged  by  fire,  with  the  result  that  a  new  series  of  handsome  build- 
ings has  arisen,  having  a  dispensary  tower  in  Madison  Avenue,  —  itself 
a  notable  object  to  one  who  surveys  the  vicinity. 

The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  was  opened 
in  1882,  and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  school  for  clinics  and  a  hos- 
pital, including  a  babies'  ward  that  has  proved  especially  interesting  to 
the  feminine  public.  Hither  come  physicians  and  surgeons  in  active 
practice  throughout  the  country,  the  old  and  the  young,  to  be  refreshed 
in  their  knowledge  of  methods  of  treatment  of  any  and  every  malady, 
and  to  learn  all  that  is  new  in  the  progress  of  their  science  or  their  art ; 
and  great  has  been  the  benefit  to  the  profession  at  large,  —  many  of  the 
attendants  returning  every  two  or  three  years  to  spend  several  weeks 
or  months  under  the  lecturers. 

In  1882  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St  Francis  inaugurated  the  use 
of  their  new  St.  Joseph's  Hospital;  ten  years  later  another  Catholic 
hospital  was  established  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  Heights,  called  the  Seton 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  already  mentioned.  Both  of  these  institu- 
tions are  well  built  and  well  sustained.  To  tiie  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  a 
handsome  dispensary  was  annexed  in  1890.  In  1885  an  emergency 
hospital, 'governed  now  by  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  was 
established  at  Gouvemeur  Slip,  on  the  East  River.  For  the  treatment 
of  dangerous  contagious  diseases  in  the  population  of  the  city,  was  built 
in  1884  the  Riverside  Hospital,  on  North  Brother  Island.  Thither  are 
sent  also  cases  from  quarantine;  and,  for  temporary  service  of  patients 
awaiting  transportation,  a  reception  hospital  was  erected  in  1885. 

For  the  special  care  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  among  the  prior, 
the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  on  the  East  River  at  Sixteenth  Street,  was 
established  in  1884;  the  great  need  for  a  similar  establishment  for 
patients  of  a  better  equipped  purse  has  led  to  the  consideration  of 
another  hospital  for  their  use,  to  secure  which  Mrs.  Minturn  has  taken 
the  initiative. 

Lebanon  Hospital,  occupying  the  oLl  Ursuline  Convent  in  West- 
chester, was  started  in  1891.  To  the  Hahnemann  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital substantial  additions  have  been  made  within  recent  years.  A 
small,  well-kept  liospital  is  St.  Mark's,  in  Second  Avenue,  founded  in 
1890,  and  supported   by  voluntary  ofl'erings.     In  the  same  year  the 
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Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  took  possession 
of  its  premises  in  Stuyvesant  Square.  The  Laura  Franklin  Free  Hospital 
is  a  homoeopathic  institution  for  children,  established  in  1886,  under 
charge  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Sisterhood.  In  1890. the  old  estab- 
lished New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  added  a  new  wing  to  the 
buildings  it  had  before  occupied.  The  New  Amsterdam  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  in  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  was  opened  in  1888. 

Two  other  important  additions  in  late  years  to  the  city's  list  are  the 
New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  for  free  service  of  the  poor,  and 
the  New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  the  latter  representing  a  benefaction  of 
the  late  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor.  This  fine,  spacious,  and  beautifully  mounted 
establishment  combines  all  the  best  arrangements  and  facilities  of  the 
present  day  for  the  comfort  of  those  to  be  served,  and  is  intended  chiefly 
for  the  free  treatment  of  needy  patients,  though  sufferers  who  can  pay 
are  also  received  and  cared  for.  In  1888  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
was  established  for  free  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  In  1892  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  instituted  a  church  dispensary 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  supplying  medical  aid  and  remedies  to  such 
worthy  indigent  people  as  can  be  discovered,  who  may  be  unwilling  to 
apply  to  a  general  dispensary. 

To  further  enumerate  the  hospitals,  church  associations,  dispensaries, 
sanitariums,  homes,  aid  societies  and  diet  kitchens  opened  of  late  years 
in  various  portions  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  all  now  in  active  service 
to  the  needy,  is  impossil>le  here.  Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that 
New  York  is  not  only  alert  but  eager  in  the  cause  of  the  health  and  phy- 
sical welfare  of  her  great  population.  An  average  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand patients  are  thus  here  treated  annually  free  of  charge,  who  receive 
all  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  best  skill  allow  the  wealthy  patient  to 
command  in  his  own  home.  Good  beds,  pure  air,  the  latest  surgical 
appliances,  the  best  drugs,  admirably  trained  nurses,  the  foremost  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  day,  aided  by  young  recruits  from  among 
the  most  efficient  and  distinguished  of  recent  graduates  of  the  best 
medical  schools,  —  all  are  freely  supplied  to  the  poorest  applicant  at  the 
gates  of  a  great  hospital,  or  at  the  door  of  either  of  many  small  ones. 
This  is  an  inspiring  thought,  and  a  just  occasion  for  proud  comfort  to  the 
citizen  who  has  at  heart  real  civilization  in  the  metropolis.  Such  insti- 
tutions seem  to  render  unnecessary  the  special  hospitals  founded  for  and 
maintained  by  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Swiss,  Norwegians,  and  others  in 
New  York  of  alien  birth,  —  though  the  spirit  that  prompts  to  such  pro- 
visions by  forei^iers  for  their  own  countrymen  deserves  all  praise.  Cer- 
tainly the  immigrant  who  sees  his  vessel  drop  anchor  under  the  beacon 
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of  Bartholdi's  light  has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  arrangements  made, 
whether  by  his  compatriots  or  by  our  own  citizens,  for  the  care  of  his 
health  upon  or  after  arrival 

Our  tale  now  told,  —  although  leaving  much  unsaid,  —  we  commend 
to  the  reader  a  glance  backward  from  the  picture  it  presents  to  that  of 
the  little  savage  island  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  two  great  rivers,  as 
described  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  Mrs.  Lamb's  History.  What 
further  development  the  years  of  the  coming  century  may  see  New 
York  attain,  if  measured  by  her  achievement  in  the  recent  past,  must 
surely  satisfy  the  highest  ambition  of  her  citizens,  and  secure  to  their 
children  the  best  rewards  of  modern  civilized  life. 


APPENDIX. 


THE  TREATY  WITH  BTJBOOYNE. 

Article  L  The  troops  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  to  march  out 
of  their  camp  with  the  honors  of  war;  and  the  artillery  of  the  intrenchments 
t*)  the*  verge  of  the  river,  where  the  old  fort  stood,  where  the  arms  and  artillery 
are  to  be  left.  The  arms  to  be  piled  by  word  of  command  from  their  own 
officers. 

II.  A  free  passage  to  be  granted  to  the  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Bur- 
goyne to  Great  Britain,  upon  condition  of  not  serving  again  in  North  America 
during  the  present  contest ;  and  the  port  of  Boston  to  be  assigned  for  the  entry 
of  transports  to  receive  the  troops  whenever  General  Howe  shall  so  order. 

III.  'Should  any  cartel  take  place,  by  which  the  army  under  General  Bur- 
goyne, or  any  part  of  it,  may  be  exchanged,  the  foregoing  article  to  be  void  so 
far  as  such  exchange  shall  be  made. 

IV.  The  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  is  to  march  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  by  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  and  convenient  route,  and  to  be 
quartere<l  in,  near,  or  as  convenient  as  possible  to  Boston,  that  the  march  of  the 
troops  may  not  be  delayed,  when  transports  arrive  to  receive  them. 

V.  The  troops  to  be  supplied  on  the  march,  and  during  their  being  in  quar- 
ters, with  provisions  by  Major-general  Gates's  orders,  at  the  same  rate  of  rations 
as  the  troops  of  his  own  army ;  and,  if  possible,  the  officers,  horses,  and  cattle 
are  to  be  supplied  with  forage  at  the  usual  rates. 

VI.  All  officers  to  retain  their  carriages,  bat  horses,  and  other  cattle,  and 
no  baggage  to  be  molested  or  searched ;  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  giving  his 
honor  that  there  are  no  public  stores  contained  therein.  Major-general  Grates 
will,  of  course,  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  due  performance  of  this 
Article.  Should  any  carriages  be  wanted,  during  the  march,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  officers'' baggage,  they  are,  if  possible,  to  be  supplied  by  the  country,  at 
the  usual  rates. 
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VIL  Upon  the  march,  and  daring  the  time  the  army  shall  remain  in  quar 
ters  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  officers  are  not,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  to  be  separated  from  their  men.  The  officers  are  to  be  quartered  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,  and  are  not  to  be  hindered  from  assembling  their  men  for  roll 
callings,  and  other  necessary  purposes  of  regularity. 

VIII.  All  corps  whatever  of  Lieutenant-general  'Burgoyne's  army,  whether 
composed  of  sailors,  bateau-men,  artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies,  and 
followers  of  the  army,  of  whatever  country,  shall  be  included  in  the  fullest  sense 
and  utmost  extent  of  the  above  Articles,  and  comprehended  in  every  respect  as 
British  subjects. 

IX.  All  Canadians,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  Canadian  establishment, 
consisting  of  sailors,  bateau-men,  artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies,  and 
many  other  followers  of  the  army,  who  come  under  no  i)8rticiilar  description,  are 
to  bo  permitted  to  return  there :  they  are  to  be  conducted  immediately,  by  the 
shortest  route,  to  the  first  British  post  on  Lake  George ;  are  to  be  supplied  with 
provisions  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  troops,  and  to  be  bound  by  the  same 
condition  of  not  serving  during  the  present  contest  in  North  America. 

X.  Passports  to  be  immediately  granted  for  three  officers,  not  exceeding 
the  rank  of  captains,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne 
to  carry  dispatches  to  Sir  William  Howe,  Sir  (hiy  Carleton,  and  to  Great  Britain, 
by  the  way  of  New  York ;  and  Majoivgeneral  Gates  engages  the  public  faith 
that  those  dispatches  shall  not  be  opened.  These  officers  are  to  be  set  out 
imnuHliately  after  receiving  their  dispatches,  and  are  to  travel  by  the  shortest 
rout(\  and  in  the  most  expeditious  manner. 

XI.  During  the  stay  of  tlio  troops  in  Massacliusett^  Buy,  the  officers  are  to 
bo  admitted  on  parole,  and  are  to  be  permitted  to  wear  tlieir  side-arms. 

XII.  Shoidd  tlie  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  find  it  necessary 
to  send  for  tlieir  clothing  and  other  baggage  from  Canada,  they  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  <lo  it  in  the  most  convenient  manner ;  and  necessary  passports  to  be 
gmntcd  for  that  purjH>se. 

XIII.  These  Articles  are  to  be  mutually  signed  and  exchanged  to-morrow 
morning,  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  the  troops  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne 
are  to  mareh  out  of  their  intrenchments  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

HORATIO  GATES,  Majar-Grmeml. 
Tamp  at  Saratihja,  October  16th,  1777. 

To  pn^vent  any  doubts  that  might  arise  from  Lieutenant-general  BmgoToe's 

name  not   Wing   nientioneil  in  the  above  treaty.  Major-general  Gates  hereby 

divlare.^,  that  ho  is  understoni  to  be  comprehended  in  it  as  fully  as  if  his 

hail  btH>n  specifically  mentioned. 

HORATIO  GATE& 
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B. 


MAYORS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  SINCE  1776. 


David  Matthews  (Tory),  1776-1784. 
James  Daane,  1784-1789. 
Richard  Varick,  1789-1801. 
Edward  Livingston,  1801-1803. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  1803-1807. 
Marinus  Willett,  1807  -  1808. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  1808  -  1810. 
Jacob  Radcliff,  1810-1811. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  1811  - 1815. 
John  Fergoson,  1815. 
Jacob  Radcliif,  1815-1818. 
Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  1818-1821. 
Stephen  Allen,  1821  - 1824. 
WilUam  Paulding,  1824  - 1826. 
Philip  Hone,  1826-1827. 
William  Paulding,  1827-1829. 
Walter  Bowne,  1829  - 1833. 
Gideon  Lee,  1833  -  1834. 
Cornelius  W.  Lawrence,  1834  - 1837. 
Aaron  Clark,  1837  -  1839. 
Isaac  L.  Varlan,  1839-1841. 
Robert  H.  Morris,  1841  -  1844. 
James  Harper,  1844-1847. 
William  V.  Brady,  1847-1848. 
William  K.  Havemeyer,  1848-1849. 
Calebs.  Woodhull,  1849-1851. 


Ambrose  C.  Kingsland,  1851  -  185a 
Jacob  A.  Westervelt,  1853  - 1855. 
Fernando  Wood,  1855-1858. 
Daniel  N.  Tiemann,  1858-1860. 
Fernando  Wood,  1860-1862. 
George  Opdyke,  1862-1864. 
C.  Godfrey  Ounther,  1864-1866. 
JohnT.  Hoirman,  1866-1868. 
Thomas  C'oiiian  (acting  Mayor),  1868. 
A.  Oakey  Hall,  1869-1871. 
William  F.  Havemeyer,  1871  - 1874. 
S.  B.  H.  Vance,  (acting  Mayor),  1874. 
WUlium  H.Wickham,  1875-1877. 
Smith  Ely,  1877-1879. 
Edward  Cooper,  1879  - 1880. 
William  R.  Grace,  1880-1882. 
Franklin  Kdson,  1882-1884. 
William  R.  Grace,  1884-1886. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  1886  -1888. 
Hu;;li  J.  Grant,  1888-1892. 
Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  1892-1894. 
William  I^  Strong,  1894-1897. 
Robt.  A.  Van  Wyck,  1897  - 1901. 
Seth  Ia)W,  1902- 


c. 


RECORDERS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  SINCE  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Richard  Varick,  1783-1789. 
Samuel  Jones,  1789-1796. 
James  Kent,  1796-1798. 
Richard  Harrison,  1798-1800. 
John  P.  Provost,  1800-1804. 
Maturin.  Livingston,  1804  -  1806. 
Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  1806  -  1807. 
Maturin  Livingston,  1807  -  1808. 
Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  1808  -  1810. 
Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  1810-1811. 
Pierre  C.  Van  Wvck,  1811  - 1813. 
Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  1813-1815. 
Richard  Riker,  1815  -  1819. 
Peter  A.  Jay,  1819  - 1821. 


Richard  Riker,  1821  - 1823. 
Samuel  Jones,  1823  -  1824. 
Richanl  Riker,  1824  - 1838. 
Robert  H.  Morris,  1838-1841. 
Frederick  A.  Tallmadge,  1841-1846. 
JohnB.  Scott,  1846-1849. 
Fretlerick  A.  Tallmadge,  1849-1852. 
Francis  R.  Tilloii,  1852-1855. 
James  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1855-1858. 
George  (;.  Barnard,  1858-1861. 
John  T.  Hoffman,  1861-1866. 
John  K.  Hackett,  1866-1880. 
Frederick  Smyth,  1880-1894. 
John  W.  Goff.  1894- 
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D. 


GOVERNORS  OF  NEW  YORK  AS  A  STATE. 


George  Clinton,  1777  - 1796. 

John  Jay,  1795-1801. 

George  Clinton,  1801  -  1804. 

Morgan  Lewis,  1804  - 1807. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  1807-1817. 

John  Tayler,  February  -  July,  1817. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  1817-1822. 

Joseph  C.  Yates,  1822  -  1824. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  1824  - 1828. 

Nathaniel  Pitcher,  February  -  July,  1828. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  1828-1829. 

Enoe  T.  Throop,  March,  1829-1832. 

William  L.  Marcy,  1882-1888. 

>\llliam  H.  Seward,  1838-1842. 

William  C.  Bouck,  1842-1844. 

Silas  Wright,  1844  -  1846. 

John  Young,  1846-1849. 

Hamilton  Fish,  1849-1851. 

Washington  Hunt,  1851  - 1858. 


Horatio  Seymour,  1858  - 1855. 
Myron  H.  Clark,  1855  - 1857. 
John  A.  King,  1857-1859. 
Edwin  D.  Morgan,  1859-1863. 
Horatio  Seymour,  1863  - 1865. 
Reuben  E.  Fenton,  1865  - 1869. 
John  T.  Hoffman,  1869-1873. 
John  Adams  Dix,  1878-1875. 
Samuel  J.  TUden,  1875-1877. 
Lucius  Robinson,  1877  -  1879. 
Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  1879  -  1882. 
Grover  Cleveland,  1882  - 1885. 
David  B.  Hill,  1885-1891. 
Roswell  P.  Flower,  1891  - 1894. 
Levi  P.  Morton,  1894  - 1897. 
Fmiik  S.  BhM^k,  1897-1899. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  1899-1901. 
B.  B.  OdelU  1901  - 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS  OF  NEW  YORK  AS  A  STATE. 


Pierre  Van  Corthindt,  1777  -  1795. 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  1795  -  1801. 
Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  1801  -  1804. 
John  Broome,  1804-1811. 
John  Tayler  (acting  Lieut. -Gov.),  1811. 
De  \yitt  Clint<m,  1811  -  1813. 
John  Tayler.  1813-1822. 
Erastiis  Root,  1822-1824. 
James  Tallmadge,  1824-1826. 
Nathaniel  Pitcher,  1826-1828. 
EnosT,  Throop,  1828-1830. 
WillUmM.Oliver(actingLieut.-Gov.),1880. 
Edward  P.  Livingston,  1830-1832. 
John  Tracy,  1832-1838. 
Luther  Bradish,  1838  -  1842. 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  1842-1844. 
Addison  Gardiner,  1844  -  1847. 
Hamilton  Fbh,  1847-1849. 


George  W.  Patterson,  1849-1851. 
Sanfonl  E.  Church,  1851-1856. 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  1855-1867. 
Henry  R  Selden,  1857-1859. 
Robert  Campbell,  1859  -  1863. 
David  R.  Floyd  Jones,  1863-1866. 
Thomas  0.  Alvord,  1865  -  1867. 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  1867  -  1869. 
Alien  C.  Beach,  1869  -  1873. 
John  C.  Robinson,  1873  - 1876. 
WUliam  Dorsheimer,  1875-1879. 
George  G.  Hoskins,  1879  - 1882. 
David  B.  HUl,  1882-1885. 
Dennis  McCarthy,  1885  to  Nor.  8. 
Edwani  F.  Jones,  1885-1891. 
William  F.  Sheehan,  1891  - 1894. 
Charles  T.  Saxton,  1894-1897. 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  1897  - 
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Abooombib,  MAJOirOninAL^669, 060,  870, 671,  678, 
876,  atteeki  Tloondsrogft,  876,  877,  879,  rMalML 

Acadia,  660.  661. 

Aduna,  Jobn,  767,  eomnMiita  on  proinm«nt  Naw- 
Yorken. 

Adolphns,  OattaTui,  216. 

AdifaenMD,  Manm,  W.OD6  of  Cha  **  Twdve  Van.** 

Albany,  80, 81, 168, 221. 

Alexaodar,  Jsidm,  488,  608,  arrlTal  of,  deacripttoo  of; 
marrlace,  &e.,  604,  dATelopment  of,  608,  aanrayor- 
gMMral,  610,  614,  coanaafor,  686,  648.  649.  660, 
ezelad«d  fkom  the  bar,  667,661,668,664,666.  687, 
raatorad  to  th«  bar,  688, 669.  aaaemblyman,  678,  669, 
808,  816, 619.  688, 647.  ffi7,  701. 

Atozander,  WUUam  (Lord  StirUng).  608,  607,  699, 
marrlace  of,  847,  649,  706,  706,  780,  748,  768,  767, 
768. 

AUertoD,  Isaac,  147. 

Allyn.  Matthew,  228,  ambaaaador  to  New  York,  808, 
£34.826,848 

Alaop.  John.  740,  fkmily  of,  766.  768,  788. 

America,  12.  earlieat  record  ot  14.  dIacoTery  of, 
16.  16.  the  natuiml  wealth  of.  17,  18,  20,  Spanlah 
diaroteriea.  28. 26.  28, 81. 82,  English  coloniea  in,  86, 
natlTpa  of. 48,  landii  of.  198, 278.  aOdrs  of^868. 

Amherst,  Sir  Jeffrey,  879.  character  of,  680, 889. 

Anderson,  Bev.  Jamea,  606. 

Androa.  Sir  Bdmand  (goTemor),  266,  267.  character 
and  fcmiiy  of;  268.  aniTal  of.  270.  278, 274.  277, 279, 
saila  for  England.  282,  return  of,  290.  291.  arrests 
the  goremor  of  New  Jersey.  293, 297,  remarks  about. 
806,  828,  reaches  Boaton  aa  goTemor  of  N.  E.,  824, 
war  upon  charters,  327,  death  of  wifis  of,  840,  841, 
arrested  by  Rerolationista  of  1689,  384.  honorably 
discharged  by  WUUam  III.  « 

Anne,  Queen,  281.  education  of,  307,  marriage  of.  468. 
crowned,  469,  484,  498,  death  of,  672,  gifU  of. 

Anthony,  AUard,  l6l,  schepen,  166,  ambassador  to 
Holland.  180.  222,  sheriff.  226,  226,  assessed  for 
BogUsh  soldiers.  230,  268,  commiaaioner,  280,  re- 
moTaf  tnm  office. 

Apthorpe,  Charles  Ward,  730, 768. 

Arminius,  of  Leyden,  24. 

Arnold,  Captain  Isaac,  888. 

Ashfleld,  Richard,  684. 
'Ash ton,  Thomas,  288,  marshal  of  the  court. 

Ashurst,  Sir  Henry,  838. 

Aahurst.  Sir  William.  413, 442 

Aspinwall,  John,  664. 

Atkinson,  Theodore,  841. 

Atwood.  Chief  Justice,  446,  460.  arrival  of,  461.  463. 
4S6.  judicial  jurisdiction  of,  468,467,468,  sentenced 
Nicholas  Bayard  to  death,  480,  absconded. 

Anchmuty.  Her.  Dr.  Samuel,  882,  marriage  of,  749, 
fhmilyof,  761. 

AsteU,  William,  768,  wifc  of. 


BiniB,  THBoranjiCT.  688,  760,  residence  of,  in  1774. 

Backer,  Jarob.  206,  208 

Backerus,  Dominie  Johannes,  186, 141. 148 


Baker.  Roger,  461. 

Baker,  Thomas,  227- 

Baltimore,  Lord,  198.  201.  soo  of,  244, 2B6. 

Barbaric,  John,  471.  counaelor,  488,  wife  of,  626,  death 

of. 
Barclay,  Helen,  607. 
Barclay.  Rer.  Henry,  686,  690,  682.  marriage  of;  688, 

847,  687,  728,  749,  death  of. 

Barclay,  Thomas  (son  of  Rer.  Henry),  766,  marriigs  ol 

Bard,  Dr.,  781. 

Barentsen,  Peter,  49. 

Barnes,  Abraham,  641. 

Bamereld,  John  of,  28,  28,  portrait  of,  41,  dsieribsd, 
44,  46.  execution  of. 

Barre  (in  Parliament),  716,  718,  speech  of. 

Baxter,  George,  129. 184, 149, 167, 188,  196l 

Baxter,  Jarrls,  88d,  counselor. 

Bayard,  Balthaar.  848.  898,  fkmily  oC 

Bayard.  Peter,  289. 

Bayard,  Peter,  666. 

Bayard,  Mrs.  Judith  (wklow  of  Nkholas),  128,  de- 
scription of,  129, 186. 

Bayanl,  Nfcsholas  (son  of  aboTe),  129.211,  281,  secre- 
tary of  city,  character  of;  Au;.,  244,  snrreyor  of  proT- 
Inoe,  280.  secretary  of  province,  2^  efBcieney  of, 
294,  309.  aklennan,316.  mayor  and  eounsekv  (1686), 
817,  drafted  city  charter.  3^.  826,  328,  842,  style  of, 

848,  344.  colonel  of  militia,  317.  endearors  to  sup-      * 
press  ReTolution,  360,  361,  362,  368,  deputed  with 
government,  864,  866.  886,  367,  flight  of.  866,  Illness 

of  fkmily,  808.  private  return,  36?,  search  for,  370, 
371,  struflrie  for  power,  874,  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of,  876.  sick  In  prison,  884, 886, 887.  released 
with  jonor,  408, 438,  484,  at  the  English  court,  444, 
461,  468.  arrest  of,  467,  Imprisonment  for  high 
treason,  468,  trial  of,  and  deathnwntence,  480, 481,  ac- 
quittal of,  and  restoration  to  honors,  606,  prop- 
erty of. 

Bayard,  Samuel,  461.  marriage  of,  468. 

Bayard,  Stephen,  684. 809,  counaelor,  819,  628. 

Bayard,  WillUm.  711. 

Beardaley^  John.  741 

Becklbrd  (In  Parliament^  716. 

Bedlow,  Isaac,  226.  243,  counselor. 

Beekman,  William,  161,  schepen,  162,  description  of, 
&e.,  201,  governor  of  colony  on  the  Delaware,  221, 
sheriff  at  Esopus,  222,  242^  entertains  the  two  gov- 
ernors, 200.  schepen  again,  269,  welcomes  (K»vsmor 
Andros,  274,  801.  mayor,  (house  at  Rhinebeck)^ 
800,  son  of,  386,  Beekman  arms,  890,  offers  secu- 
rity for  release  of  son  of,  397.  aldennan,  498,  fkoH 
lly  coach  of.  769,  house  of  graiidaon  of. 

Beekman,  Ck>lonel  Henry  (son  of  William),  418,  fkmily 
of.  485,  assemblyman,  666.  daughter  of.  748. 

Beekman.  Colonel  Henry  (son  of  (^onel  Heniy),  668, 
682,628.682. 

Beekman,  Cornells,  208, 207. 

Beekman,  Dr.  Oerardua,  860,  justlee  of  the  peace,  800, 
portrait  of,  871,  oounsekn',  886.  ezpostnlatss  with 
Leisler.  388,  Beekman  arms,  888,  trial  fbr  treason, 
889,  received  death-sentence,  890,  prays  fbr  pardon, 
407,  Uberated,  406,  416.  brother  of.  460,  eoanselor, 
478,  president  of  council,  and  acting  govenior  of 
New  York,  488, 408,  fkmUy  coach  of,  684,  daoghtw  oC 
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BMkman.  M«gdal«na  (wife  of  Dr.  Qtnxdvm  Beekmaa), 
890  684 

Beektliau,  Dr.  William,  607. 684.  sifter  of 

B««kinan,  Gerard  W.,  i59,  residence  of,  in  1774. 

Beekuian,  JuneH,  668,  house  of,  built  in  176& 

Beekman.  Hon  James  \V.,  496. 

Belgium,  28, 24. 

BeUomont,  Barl  of,  391  418,  424, 425,  goTemor  of  New 
York,  427,  arriral  of,  reception,  description,  fcmilr 
of,  fcc,  428,  measures,  42^,  conflicts.  480,  481, 488, 
derelopments,  434,  complications,  485,  fierce  at- 
tack upon  the  landholders,  480.  487,  serious  com- 
modon,  488,  encounters  rage,  488,  enennr  cS,  440, 
attacks  the  churches,  441,  in  Boston,  4^  444,  ac- 
cused, 446,  446.  death  of,  447,  reeolta  of  death  of, 

BeUomont,  l^ady,  vHjjAl,  442, 446, 468. 

Benedict,  Thomas,  208.  fiunily  of,  227,  delegate  to 
Hempstead  Conrention. 

Benedict,  Thomas,  Jr. ,  202. 

Benedict,  Hon.  Krastus  C,  Ikmily  of,  208. 

Benson,  Jadga  Egbert,  401,  741. 

Bentjn,  JaequeSj^,  98. 

Berrian,  John,  786. 

Berkeley,  Lord,  194. 224, 244. 268, 298. 

Bencher,  Thomas^^. 

Betts,  Richard,  227,  delegate  to  the  Hempitaad  Con- 
Ten  tion. 

Binckee,  Admiral,  267, 262. 

Bickley,  Attorney-General,  474. 

Billou,  Pierre.  206. 

Blackwell,  Goremor  (of  PennsylTania),  889. 

Bhickwell,  Robert,  278. 

Black  well's  Island,  278,  origin  of  name. 

Blake,  Dr.  William,  607. 

Bleecker,  Alderman.  861,  862. 

Bleecker,  Nicholas,  612. 

Block,  Captain  Adriaen,  88, 84, 88, 41, 42. 

Blom,  Dominie,  190. 

Blommaert,  Samuel,  49,  60, 62. 

Bogardos,  DcHninie  Ererardus,  71,  arriTal  of,  74. 

Bogart,  John  Jr.,  678,  alderman. 

Bollan,  William,  606. 

Boone,  Francis,  278,  counselor. 

Boacawen,  Admiral,  647. 

Boodinot,  Elias,  444. 

Boat  Jao,  Erertaen,  114, 187, 146, 226. 

Bowne,  Josiah.  886. 

Bowoe,  John,  227,  delegate  to  Hempstead  (TonTeDtkm 
in  1665. 

Braddock,  General  Edward,  647,  652. 

Bradford,  William.  828.  established  printinff-preas  in 
Philadelphia,  411,  trial  of,  and  remoral  to  New  York, 
412,  413,  first  issue  flnom  first  printing-press  in  New 
York,  622,  first  newspaper,  648,  opposition  to  Zen- 
ger,  562, 572, 684,  death  of. 

Bradley,  Attorney-General,  662,  658, 664. 

Bradstreet,  Simon,  149. 

Brasher,  886. 

Bredenbent,  William,  206. 

Breedon,  Ex-GoTemor.  221. 

Bridges,  Dr.  John,  460,  counselor,  471,  chief  Joitioe, 
death  of,  &c. 

Brockholls,  Anthony  ( Lien tenant-GoTemor),  267,  279, 
298,  298,  806,  828,  counselor,  825,  828,  840,  698, 
granddaughter  of,  671 ,  protests  of. 

Brodet,  Dominie,  422 

Brodbead,  Daniel.  208, 220. 

Brodbead,  John  Romeyn,  208, 220. 

Brook,  Lord,  76. 

Brooke,  Chidley,  884,  counselor,  888, 411,  ambassador 
to  Boston. 

Broughton,  Attorney -General,  446,  468,  arriral  of,  464. 

Rrower,  Jan  Jansen,  54. 

Brown  (De  Bniyn).  Captain.  844,  flunily  of,  860. 

Rrownjohn.  Dr.  1*  11  Ham,  607. 

Bruce,  Sir  George,  219. 

Rnining,  Dr.  Joseph,  fi07. 

Buchanan ,  Thomas,  740,  family  of. 

Buel,  Rer.  Samuel,  D-  D.,  686. 

Rulkley,  Peter,  827,  judge. 

Bull.  Captain,  3f%. 

Burke,  Edmund,  688  J^ 

Bumaby,  Rev.  Mr.,  635. 

Bumes,  8crgeantj581. 

Bnmss  Ta?era,  725,  757. 


BnmeC,  Bishop,  611. 

Burnet,  WilUam  (gofcmor  of  New  Tock),  610,  511, 
^arrlTal  of,  personal  appsaimnee  of,  lie..  ol2,  portiait 
and  early  history  ol  518,  IhinUy  of,  516,  n 
of,  517,  fi»,  681, 684, 586,  ismofal  of,  to  the 
ment  of  New  England. 

Burr,  Rer.  Aaron,  518,  686,  685, 
ria«eof,642. 

Burr,  Aaron  (Tioe.Pre8kl8&t),  619, 606. 

Bart,  Samoel,  422  (noto). 

Burton,  Captain,  2i4. 

Burton.  Mary,  581, 688, 584. 

Bute,  lUrl  of,  688. 684, 698, 706. 

Byerly,  Thomas,  475,  cnUsetor  d 

Bylet  (Van),  Helegood*,  61. 

Byvelt,  Peter,  51 


'Of  COStOBM. 


Cabot,  Jobm,  15«  16. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  15, 16,  SL 

CalTert,  Charles  (son  of  Lord  BaltiBOC«y,  SOI, 

America. 
Campbell,  Dominie,  644. 
Carr,  Captain  John,,^,  888, 257, 968. 
CazT^  Sir  Robert,  206,  oommfaakNMr,  218, 814,  Sn,  S». 


Carteret,  Philip.  884.  325,  anWal  of,  as  fowmor  of 
New  Jersey,  244, 25i8,  depoasd,  808.  rsappoialsd,  291, 
arrest  and  trial  of,  by  Andros,  888,  rsleass,  aM,9», 
death  of. 

Carter^Sir  Geoffo,  828,  886,  wift  of,  844,  867,  809. 
894,  880. 


.00,811^ 


Carteret,  James  (son  of  Sir  Geoive),  866. 

Cartwright,  Sir  Oeonm,  806, 
220,  m.  288, 229,  So,  285, 287. 

Cathttrt,  Lord,  760. 

Chambers,  Jodge  John.  568. 668.  664,  606,  wUb  oi; 
688,  640,  647, 660, 665.  681, 697. 

Chambers,  Thomas,  188, 806, 807, 8SL 

Chambers,  Captain,  464. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  789,  ftrandatSoo  of,  740, 
of,  741. 

Champlain,  18,  96. 

Chancellor.  Richard,  31. 

Chapels,  421,  in  Uie  fbrt,  688,  8t  OeonA's.  681,  Mo- 
imTlan,  645. 742,  749,  St.  Paul's,  748, 760. 

Chapman,  Robert,  810. 

Charles  I.,  60,  accession  of,  66. 148,  •xaentioD  of. 

Charles  II.,  192,  aoeesskm  of,  196,  marrtefs  o^  IM, 
romance  of  ring,  196, 814,  disKraeefel  war,  S8SB,  80IL 
246,  the  Triple  alllanoe,  258,  864,  Dotek  aUiaaee 
266,  treaty  of,  280.  raeeption  of  Prinee  of  Ofaags, 
281,290,298,807,812,  sodden  UlnoiB  of,S18,  dmth 
of,  482. 

Charles.  Robert,  711. 

Cboiseol  (prime  minister  of  Franesl  6B8, 696, 606^ 

Churches,  71,  first  church  In  New  ToHl,  106, 106. 
Dutch  church  In  the  fort,  107.  pictare,  18«,  141.174, 
first  church  at  Flatbnsh,  175,  178,  tbs  UMhstaas, 
179, 184,  the  Quaker  persecatSoo  In  New  Torit,  186. 
190.  first  church  In  BrencUyn,  191,  190,  Sid,  St. 
Mark's,  219,  280,  first  Kplaeopal  serrk*  lo  New  Totk, 
249,  clergymen,  250, 858, 868.  the  totbscaB  chmch. 
284,  285,  ecclesiastical  diflcnUies,  880,  tka  fint 
Classis  in  New  Yofk.  898,  804,  806.  Dutch  ckwdi 
in  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  Prnich  wovaldy  lo  dhor^  la 
fort,  809,  329,  picture  of  first  rres»eh  choreh,  ftt, 
400,  the  Garden  Street  Dutch  Choreh  bvUt,  401. 
407,  pictoie,422,  Trinitf  ?horch  boOt,  486,  Of ,  40. 
the  clergy,  440,  Dutch  church  diarlcr,  468,  la— Ira 
church  quarrel,  478, 489, 504, 606, 618,  Irsl  Prss^- 
terian  church  built.  521,  Preneh  church  dISeollks, 
528,  Middle  Dutch  Church  built,  681,  picture  of  beO. 
668,  Church  and  State,  572,-  TiteHy  enlaipd,  6O0L 


685,  602,  St   John's  Church  In  Toiikc**.686.  New- 
ark  church,  687,  Trinity,  706,  the  &mM 


introduced  into  the  Dutch  ehurebes,  ?04,  IrstOsr. 
man  Reformed  church ,  719,  the  I^rme  i^vrdi  PMisr, 
749,  Church  and  State,  Trtaltr,  km..  i)BO^  Notlh 
Dutch,  751,  Middle  Dutch.  WaU  Strset  Pimhjlsiiii. 
and  Brick  Church,  758,  Scotch  Prsal^ytariaa.  TBt 
Baptist,  Methodist,  MoraTlaa,  764,  Qwtor,  ItaBih, 
Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  Jowo. 
aty  Hall.  105.  first  ooe  bollt,  106,  phjlia  <  10, 


abool  optoid 

311,  m.'m.  too,  oao,*j 

Mj  bui.  H3.    Mil  nlllt 


INDEX. 

at.  VO,  ICi.  171.  IB«,  tlO,  I  Cnifw,  I 


d,  W8,  flnlclaei 


CUitt.  OHnr,  SOO.  ttenUit  of  Nn  Tork,  bulb  of, 
fei .  iue.  Ml.  (onmlu  »■•  Tott,  MS  6S8,  Ul, 
•tnin><  for  pDiKr,  Ut,  BBS.  MT,  cmunlidoiMil  llH- 
t>Duii-gnnn«,  £68,  670.  bib,  678.  bit,  G81.  boua 
bumd.  6M.  m,  Ue,  GiB.  tormlulkHi  dT  »!■.  Da  Oamo, 

~'    '       "I    0»rtt,  GOO.  MT,  dMcrliidiHi   <  figO,    DalUi.Doi 


ijl«r,  Bufui  R,ndrn.  780. 
ijtor,.i;o™.liiii,Bia.788. 
ijl«r,  Hmtj,  Jr.,Tl». 
ijrlR,  Ltcauunl  llenn.SU, 
lylir,  PfalUp,  S8S 


aM,  XS.  iHHcblDf  at 

110^4,  is;,  i«,  ux 


•nin,  Diir.  DID,  ruuHtor  o^  SIR,  111',  B 
eiS,  iQ4,  itX,  tai.  081,  m.  «V,  UHnaut-pmnwr 
•  **  -  ■'-rk,  aw.  Ml,  Gt4.  Ste,  WT,  US,  8».  «1. 

Ml»>M>,(Mn.(W2.(H«,(MM.  on.  1^3,878, 
Lr.r  of,  W,  di-olli  i.r,Ppi7,  fi.iii.™l  uf,  (B8, 

D,'T^y"bllnr,  631,  tuDtlf  or.  ex,  MB,  MS.  SIS, 
Tia,  ikWmun.  076,  G7S.  mHemblimu,  m,  COUD- 
trj-mu  of,  688.  i3il,  »uiwlor,  766,  780. 

D«Liii«T.  P>ti'r,6in.63K,taiiilJjrDf,67B,«aO.  711,766. 

[>t  Liumi',  JisHi  Ifon  of  UcuIeniul-nnRuicI,  TtB, 
'uaabljaiMn,  742.  713. 716 
leaner,  Jolin  Ptler,  681,  tunllf  of,  888,  wlun 


UuheoM  (BUlup),  Gffi,   bmllj 


lonpei.  itoi.  Miw,  61&,  8W  or.603.iai  BSfl 

CocnMin.  Lord,  Itl,  166,  low,  »rri«l  (#i»  (OTMwr,  Do  Lmchi,  Blirard  Flovd  Ml 

160.  c£«.»r  of  m.  nnptkn  of  WS    nUtfou.  D.  Ud«J   wS  H^riU^  632 

no^mn'ni  «C  Ita,  «1. IfR  167.  4«,  471, 473, 473,  Da  Uno,.   PM«r,  843.  .Mmint»7,  i, 


nj»r.Jrf   _._,  _.., 

lio,  177,  mparwil*!  by  Loi 

0anbai7,  IMt.  181,  bolb  oT.  478.  dsUb  of. 
CDTiKllHrD,  Ju.  147,  apwl  m.  Kbool. 
ConbllJ,  Klctaard,  W 

Cortaljoo.  Jicquai,  ieS.  I«6.  XH,  ST.  Igg,  hoiug  of 
Unbr,  Ooifrnor  n'1ll1>m.63T,63S,unnlof.  540.  611, 
611,  643,  wih  Hd  dughWr  of,  Hi.  61G,  6W,  6fi8, 
US,  66U,  illuHs  of.  661,  itwUi  of.  666, 679, 687. 


CuBniiiB.  J*«|tM.  Its.  as,  31& 

Oh.  WilHuD,  3>D  I  i»  mil.  AnUHinr.9 

g.^r,M.rtin.l»' 181, 186, 187.191,300, 301,107, 366,  i  DmM,  B.nfcl."aJ«. 
Cnoke.  John,  4si      '  I     v-^  now*. 

CniDddl.  Aldermui  Ttaoiua,  U8,  »>8.«8. 


nodtr  [.dilw.Ml,  oBvor,  S71,coiiiwikir,g7«,  116, 

ctulmuw  of  eoBinlim  tnu  iK-inblT.  418. 
nctenll.  Thomw.  330.  380.  ildnDui,  313,  «u»l«, 

»I,HU»ronrmird.aB3.  imM  fbr  Koilud 
Drlllui.  Dnmlntr.  »Id,W1,381,  379.8)0.  &,  136,  •■- 

taw  unjvr  niiKlpiniuEInn  by  Bdlomoal.  187,  *t  ttaf- 

I  De  Minail Jfu.  3M.  D»  of  ConiinlHM  Df  Sifctr  nndn 
Lriiler. 
I*«  IJ>J«r.  NicholM,  271,  mmjM  Id  1B7B,  wifc  of,  At., 


DFnum.Itklwnl, 358,01 

Cniftr' jobn'Tpmnxr  il^Trl,6if6&Hel,  681.  nHTor.  :  Df  ffvrwr  Johannn    3 
««t,  676,  683,  711,  723  73t.  738,  738.  730,  786,  iSrt,  i     -.n-,   *c  .  a3B.  3-W, 


if  C<>iiiinltt*r  of  Slfct/  u 
R-b«pflq.  doHWlt  of,  fl&vai 


<rr».  p 


Crupr,  lltnn,  (kd  of  i)h  tUlur  Jotanj.eh.f 

OB.  686.  KA.  661).  881, 683.  712,  786. 
Cragn,  ll'QO  i-OD  of  rifuri  >Un>J,  H.  P., 61 
Cra|n,Jolui  Uurl>,617. 
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mayor,  character  ofl  fcc..  899.  portrait  of,  400,  aeti 
of,  401,  wife  of,  402,  404,  welcomes  goTemor,  406, 
411,  ambaumdor  to  Boston,  412, 418, 419,  boose  of, 
420,  descendaDts  of,  coat  of  arms,  &c.,  434,  coun- 
selor.  442.  443,  donated  rite  of  City  Hall,  446,  wife 
of,  448,  449,  prerident  of  council  and  acting  gov- 
ernor, 4£0,  acting  chief  justice,  451,  auditing  com- 
mittee, 46y,  associate  judfe,  460,  suspended  from 
council,  473,  treasurer  of  2N^w  Yoiic.  488,  counselor, 
498, 606,  miw  of  part  of  property,  517,  retired  from 
pubUc  life,  624,  gift  of  church  beU. 

De  Peyster,  Abraham,  Jr.  (son  of  Abraham),  420, 
femily  of,  617,  treasurer  of  New  York  in  place  of 
fether  of.  668.  682, 696,  daughter  of,  606.  6Et7,  char- 
acter of,  &c. ,  628,  picture  of  house  of^  72s. 

De  Peyster,  Colonel  Arent.  420,  421. 

De  Peyster,  Comelis^872. 

De  Peyster,  Isaac,  890. 

De  Peyster,  Johanues,  Jr.,  399,  427,  mayor,  welcomed 
Lord  Bellomont. 

De  Peyster,  James  (eldest  son  of  Abraham,  Jr.),  628.; 

De  Peyster,  John  ^Albany),  612  (note). 

De  Peyster,  Pierre,  678,  alderman. 

De  Peyster,  Hon.  Frederic,  420,  femily  of. 

De  Peyster,  BlU)or-<3eneral  John  Watts,  420. 

De  Riemer  (Mayor),  458. 

De  Ruyter  (Dutch  naval  commander),  282,  233,  284, 
286.  286,  &4, 265. 

DervaJl,  John,  601,  widow  of 

DerraU,  William,  261,  estate  confiscated,  270,  alder- 
man, 274, 299. 

Desbrosses,  EUas,  789,  femily  of,  760,  where  resided, 

De  Sille,  Hon.  Nicasius,  166,  arrival  of,  166,  femily  of, 
167,  house  of,  176,  182,  lawsuit  of,  191.  204,  207, 
213 

De  Tries,  Captain  David  Peterwn,  62, 67, 68,' 69. 70, 75, 
conflict  with  West  India  Company,  76,  88,  91,  visita 
Hartford,  92, 99. 101, 100,  V]2\lli 

De  Vries,  Peter  Rudolphus,  601,  widow  of. 

De  Witt.  John,  102,  198,  195,  282,  285,  286,  287,  246, 
264,  266,  492. 

De  Witt,  Johannes,  226,  assessed  to  provide  for  Kng- 
lish  soldiers. 

Dieskao.  Baron,  647.  662.  wounded  and  defeated,  660. 

Diggs,  Sir  Dudley,  8l,  defrayed  expenses  of  Hudson's 
expedition. 

Dircksen,  Barent,  114. 

DIreksen,  Comelis,  86. 

Dircksen,  Oerritt,  99. 

Discovery.  12, 18, 14,  15, 16,  17. 18,  20,  21,  28. 27, 28, 
29, 30, 31. 

Dongan,  Governor  Thomas.  296,  femily  of,  299,  arrival 
of,  800,  description,  of,  802,  Interview  with  Pennsyl- 
vania delegates,  807.  Connecticut  onarrels,  810,  Indian 
conference,  816,  opinion  of  old  New  York  reridents, 
817,  grants  city  charter,  827, 347, 378. 

Dongan,  Thomas,  496,  fought  duel. 

Dow,  Oarret,  897,  alderman. 

Downing,  Sir  George.  194, 196  (note),  282  288. 

Dordrecht,  National  Synod  of.  44. 

Doughty,  Charlee2741. 

Doughty,  Ellas,  227,  del^^te  to  Hemprtead  Convention 
in  1666. 

Doughty.  Rev.  Francis,  104, 115, 124. 

Duane,  Anthony,  701  (note)- 

Duane,  Hon.  James,  701,  character  oi;  and  femily  of, 
728.  760,  house  of,  765,  766,  767,  768. 

Duane.  James  C,  701,  femily  oC 

Du  Bois.  Dr.  Isaac. 

Du  Bois,  Rev.  Mr.,  440. 

Dudley.  Joseph.  316,  president  of  Massachusetts,  (notoV, 
family  of,  fcc,  328,  chief  Justice  of  New  York,  882, 
384,  counselor,  8^,  2^  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  upon  Leisler,  890,  description  of,  896,  In 
Curacoa.  418,  in  England,  422,  iSb,  441,  498,  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts. 

Duncan,  Thomas,  682. 

Dunmore,  Eari  of  Qspvemor  of  New  York),  766. 

Duyckinck,  Evert,  226,  assessed  to  provide  for  English 
soldien. 

Dyer.  Collector  (mayor),  296,  Utigation,  296, 297. 

Drisslus  Dominie,  158, 180,  marriage  of,  181,  184,220, 
249,400. 

**  Drissins  Mother,"  181, 190. 


or.»6.flHh 


Ear  Iirsu  GoHPAirTja,  origin  of, 25,  81, 46, 47. 

Ebbing,  Jeronimns,  280,  femuy  oT  Ike 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  618,  519, 
dau^ter  of. 

Edsall,  Samuel,  868,  one  of  Committee  of  Safslj 
Leisler,  371.  eounselar,  882,  888, 889. 

Belkins,  Jacob,  69,  70. 

Effingham,  Lord  (governor  of  Tliglnia),  810,  virits 
New  York  and  ATbaoy,  826,  asrisU  in  ttxpansas  of 
war,  519. 

Elbertsen,  Elbert,  206,  227,  ddcfate  to  Hempataed 
Convention  in  1665. 

EUnbeth,  Queen,  82. 

Elliot,  Andrew,  lientenaat-Oovemor,  760,  reatdence 
of. 

Embury,  Rev.  Philip.  758. 

Emott,  James  888,  422  (note). 

England,  15,  20,21,82,  coloniee  of,  60,  death  of  Jamaa 
I.,  m,  168,  peace  with  Holland,  191,  S14,  eonqoan 
New  York,  282, 288,  war,  286,  mkerica  of,  887,  US, 
peace,  258,  28(),  Constitution  of,  violated,  806,  in  a 
political  convulsion,  888,  Revdntlon  in,  884,  187, 
491,  the  debt  of,  482,  496,  the  State  Dwiaiuuautoi; 


669,  declares  war  against  France.  688, 6B6, 715,  TlflL 

n7,  719,  780,  782,  7%  785,  787,  748,  748,  7S1,  761, 

768. 
Epersteyn,  Captain.  268. 

Evans,  Captain.  486,  estate  under  w ,  ■■■ ■,  — 

Evertaen,  Admiral,  257,  268,  eaptona  New  York,  2E6, 

262. 
Evertaen,  Michel j^,  clerk  of  cnatont. 
Evertaen,  John,  227. 
Everts,  James,  ^2  (no&a). 


Fabucus,  Rkv.  Jaoobus,  860. 

Farret,  98,  claimed  Long  Island. 

FarweU,  George,  824,  attocuey-feneral. 

Auiconier,  Mr.,  476. 

Feake,  Robert,  92. 

Penn.  Hon.  Benjamin,  199. 

Fenwick,  John,  267, 282, 288. 

Fenwick,  Colonel  Geone,  91.  Lady  Alice,  wife  of. 

Ferry  to  Long  Island,  86. 171. 

Fever  and  ague  in  New  Yoric,  844. 

nre  Company  (First),  188. 

Mre-Enginea,  584. 

Fiaher,  Dr.  Archibald,  607. 

Fitsroy.  Lord  Augnatus  (aon  <^  Doke  of  Grafton),  548, 

maiTuige  of. 
Fitch,  CSaptain,  864, 855,  viaita  New  York  to  adviae  in 

government  aflaira. 
Fitch,  (Governor  (of  Connaeticut|,  668,  717. 
Fletcher,  Governor  Benkmin,  406, 404,  atrlval  of.  406. 

deacriptioo  of,  406, 407, 409,  410,  aneeh  oL  ttl,  In 

Pennsylvania,  412,  accused  of  oAolal  nirajfi^  414, 

conflict   with  Aasembly,  415,  apeach 

tions,  418, 421,  488,  aoeused  of  pini^.  ^..  ^i.,,  mw 

peraeded,  429,  trial  and  defeoeaoi;  488, 489,  aeqaft. 

tPd,  443. 445, 478: 
Forbes,  General,  617. 
Fordham,  Robert.  117. 
Fort  Amsterdam  built,  54, 55,  76, 77, 107. 
Fort  (Tasimir,  175. 
Fort  Ssopus,  189  . 
Fort,  first,  on  Manhattan  laland,  tt. 
Fort  Nassau,  43,  48,*48,  replaced  hy  Voct  Onafs,  Wl, 

158,154. 
Fort  Naaaau  on  Delaware,  49. 
Foase,  Mr,  227. 
Franklin,  Dr.  Bei\)amin^641,  646.  647,  686,667,608; 

post-ofllce  routes,  669,  705,  760,  danggitar  oC 
FrankUn,  Governor  WlliiaBi,  606,  667,  706,  gowaflraf 

New  Jersey,  706.    . 
Franklin,  Samuel,  683 
FrankUn.  Waiter,  688,  760,  wlierB  resided. 
Franco?,  20, 285.  845,  rapid  growth  0^  816.  8B8,  IK, 

280V827,  New. 861, 869.  daain  njpoiilfoirToifc,fm, 

395,  arts  of  king  of,  409,  4fi8,  ImT  618^  «nr  wMfe. 

657, 669, 606,  paaea  with  *^-^— 
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rnndf  I.  of  fMaee.  17,  Mnt  Totimmio  ob  vojafft  of 

adfouUtrt,  18. 
Fruhif ,  Doiniiilt  Bernluutlat,  384. 
fradoriek  Kijn,  64. 

Freedoms  aod  ezemptiooB,  69,  lehooio  of  chArter,  60. 
FreemMi,  ThoouM,  644,  mMrtogo  ot,  to  daughter  of 

OoTomor  Coebr. 
French,  Philip.  866,  872,  in  prlaoc,  878,  418,  ftt  Eng- 

lieh  ooort,  480,  Speaker  of  Hoiue,  448. 444,  466, 467, 

469,  oatlaired,  464,  466,  aMemblynuin  and  mayor, 

609,  deecendanta  of.  602. 
Freeh  Water  Pond,  66,  murder  near,  190. 
Frontenac,  Count,  869, 876,  406,  417, 482. 


O. 

Oabrt,  TiMOJHiut,  206,  Btngomaster. 

Oage,  General,  721,  780.  784. 

Gardiner,  DaTid,  238.  title  to  Iple  of  Wight. 

Gardiner,  David  (4th  Lord),  670,  coat  of  am»  of. 

Gardiner,  David  (6th  Lord)  696,  marriage  of. 

Gardiner,  John  (8d  Lord).  670,  ftunlW  of. 

Gardiner,  lioo,  98,  purchaae  of,  670.  deioendaata  of. 

Gardiner*!  ItUnd,  88,  purchase  of,  288, 262, 442,  traaa- 
nre  buried  on«  670. 

Gamo.  Taaco  da,  16. 

Oano,  Her.  John,  768.  of  Iriret  Baptist  Church. 

Geographical  knowledge,  87,  prior  to  discovery  of  the 
American  Continent. 

Gere,  Christooher,  876. 

George  !■,  498,  proclaimed  king  of  England,  624,  death 
of,  672,  gift  of. 

George  II.,  684.  aoceaiion  of,  688.  death  of. 

George  III. ,  698,  aoeeslon  of,  706.  716,  786,  787,  739 
<66,  i64. 

Gerritsen,  Martin,  67,  member  of  Council. 

Gerritsen,  Wolfiert,  79. 

Gibbe,  Thomas,  266,  member  of  Commission,  268. 

Girard,  Alien,  606,  surreyor^general. 

Godyn.  Samuel,  4^,  director  of  the  Amsterdam  Cham- 
ber, 60,  61 

Glen,  Captain  Alexander,  877,  chief  magistrate  of 
Schenectady. 

Goelet,  Peter  B. ,  740,  marriage  of 

Goelet,  Robert  iL,  740,  marrium  of. 

Goetwater,  Rev.  Emeetus,  ITo,  sent  to  New  Amster- 
dam. 

Gold,  Nathan,  228,  member  of  committee,  806,  863, 
864.366,879. 

Gomes,  fiitavan.  19,  20. 

Gooch,  Sir  William.  608.  618. 

Gordon,  Dr.  John,  806. 

GouTemeur  Abraham,  868,  appointed  clerk  of  com- 
mittee. 861,  889. 407.  418,  at  English  Court,  418, 440. 
marriage  of,  and  chosen  speaker  of  Assembly,  442. 
449, 460,  461 ,  468,  city  recorder. 

OouTemeur,  Isaac,  688. 

Gouvemeur,  Nfc:holas,  688. 

Graham,  Hon.  James,  288,  arrival  of ,  801 ,  808,  first 
recorder  of  New  York,  816,  attorney-general,  816, 
managv  of  king's  revenue,  886,  counselor,  882,  389, 
884, 9m ;  speaker  of  Assembly,  and  description  of, 
890,  892. 486,  characteristics  of,  486,489,  440.  coun- 
selor. 442, 443, 446, 446.  death  of,  676. 

Graham,  Augustine,  446  (son  of  above),  464,  600, 606, 
death  of. 

Greenwich,  101. 

Groesbeek,  Stephanus,  612,  Commissioner  at  Indian 
Afhirs. 

Orotius,  Hugh,  46,  imprisonment  ot 

GuiUamua,  WlUiam,  206,  delegate  to  the  landtdag. 


Hacuhsack,  96,  origin  of  name. 

Hague,  The,  40,  description  of 

Haines,  John,  866.  chosen  commisdoner,  884,  coun- 
selor. 

Hake,  Lord  Samuel,  420,  daughter  of. 

HaUlkz,  Lord.  807, 668, 6807686,688, 691,  706,  781. 

Hall,  Ralph,  dsS. 

BaU,  Thomas,  76, 78, 114,  one  of  the  "  Eight  Men,''  187, 
one  of  the  ''  Nine  Men,"  189, 147, 16M>nn  of,  181. 


HanMl,  BtDdrlek,  40,  director  of  the  Amsterdsm  Cham- 

Hamilton,  Andrew.  660,661,  portrait  of,  662-666,  ar- 
gument at  the  trial  of  %enjm>,  667,  triumph  of. 
Hamilton,  Governor  John,  421,  461,  entertained  Com- 

bury. 
Hampton.  Rev.  John,  478,  474. 
Ilanspn,  Mr.,  476. 

Hardenbrook,  Biarsaret,  601,  marriage  of. 
HarUy ,  Sir  Charles  ( governor ),  640, 646, 661,  arrival  of, 

6^,  663.  668,  660. 
Harmensen,  Reynert,  64,  member  of  Advisory  Council. 
Harrison,  Frands,  496,  examiner  in  chancery,   626, 

counselor,  648,  ol7.  daughter  of. 
Hartford,  91. 101, 102. 
Harvey,  Bfatthias,  227,  delegate  to  convention  of  1666, 

368,  one  of  Committee  of  Safety  under  Leteier. 
Harvey,  Sir  John  ( governor ),  68,  entertained  De  Trha. 
Hawks,  John,  612. 

Hawson,  Henry,  699,  married  EUn  Livingston. 
Havens,  John,  607,  fkmily  ot 
Hay,  Dr.  David,  607. 
Heathcote,  Caleb,  406,  fkmily  of,  409,  marriage  of.  416, 

counselor,  432,  480, 486,  estate  under  condemnation, 

461,  manor-bouse  of.  460,  488,  496,  mayor  of  cilj, 

614.  death  of,  631.  portrait  of 
Heermans,  Angustin,   187.  representative,  162,  fined, 

166,    sketched   map,  179,  226,    propertv    awesssl 
Ueermaos,  Ephiaim,  289,  Joined  Labadbts. 
Herring,  Albert,  673.  alderman. 
Hesse,  Jacob  Hanson.  67,  counselor  to  Van  TwiUer. 
Hett,  Rene,  682.  juryman  in  negro  trial  of  1741. 
Heweot,  Dr.  WUIiam,  607. 

Hicks,  Captain  Jasper,  388.  of  the  frigate  Archangel. 
Hicks,  John,  227.  delegate  to  Hempstead  Conwitlon, 

1666,  229,  appointed  Justice. 
Hicks,  Thomas,  297,  878,  also  Justice. 
Hicks,  Whitehead,  740,  son  of,  760,  mayor  and  rsil- 

denoe  of,  768.  fkmily  of. 
Hilton.  Mr..  682. 

Hinckley,  Governor.  841.  reinstated  in  powar. 
Hodgson,  Robert,  184,  Quaker  preacher. 
Hofltaian,  Bfariin,  699,  irife  of. 
Hogg,  Robert,  681. 

Hollaendare,  Peter,  100,  governor  of  Swedish  eokmy. 
Holbum,  Admiral,  669. 
Holland,  Edward,  609,  counselor,  688.  mayor. 
Holland,  23,  27,  88.  40,  capital  of;  48,  48,60,  aristo- 

cmtic  ipirit  of:   120,  181,  182,   description  of.  and 

people  of,  188, 166, 168,  peace  with  England  decland, 

204,  214,  216,  286. 
Holmes,  George,  76. 
Holmes,  HlllUun,  76,  land  surveyor. 
Holmes,  Admiral,  680. 
Holt,  John,  720,  the  printer  (New  York  GaMtto  and 

Post  Boy ). 
Hood.  Stamp-master,  721,  781 
Hopkins,  Stephen,  641.  delegate  to  Congreii  of  1764. 
tlorsemanden,  Hon.    Daniel,  661,  counselor,  677,  dtv 

recorder,  and  deseriptton  of,  678, 686, 610,  Jodfls,  619, 

624, 680,  666.  6n,  718,  chie^  Justice,  726,  m^. 
Horsemill.  First,  66.  description  of. 
Hospital,  New  York,  761, foundation  of. 
HoBsett,  Commander,  67,  murder  of. 
Howden,  Michael,  422.  warden  of  Trinity  Cboreh. 
Howe,  Lord,  669^^4,  676,  killed  near  Lake  0«om. 
Howell,  John,  227,  delegate  to  ConventloQ  of  1606. 
Hubbard,  Jameti  (sergeant),  128,  172,  202,  227,  delegale 

to  Hempstead  Convention,  1666, 289, lattice. 
Hudde,  Andrics,  67,  counselor  to  Van  TwiUer,  79,  107, 

surveyor,  126. 
Huddleston,  William,  422.  warden  of  Trinity  Cbursh. 
Hudson,  Henry,  26,  fkmily  of,  27,  Toyagas  oC,  28,  dia- 

coveries  of,  29,  on  the  North  River,  w,  81,  chaiae- 

terof. 
Hum,  Peter  Evertsen,  49,  director  of  the  Wast  India 

Company, 
ilungerford.  Sir  George,  481.  eon  of,  446. 
Hunter,  Elias  Desbrosws,  608,  wifb  of 
Hunter,  (3ovemor  Robert.  481.  early  Hfb  of;  488,  488, 

marriage  of.  484.  caring  for  the  Germans,  486,  486, 

embarrassments  of,  488, 489,  498, 484, 486, 496,  in  eol- 

lision  with  Affsembly.  497, 496, 489, 600,  wif^  of;  608, 
Lady  Hunter,  608,  death  of  Udy  Hunter.  604,  608^ 

children  of,  609,  departors  of,  61(1,  in  England,  61t. 


BodUu,  Kn.  NUhuWI,  US,  pMtoi  a 

HulctilDta,  C^pBln.  4Se,  ildinnu.  UT, 
HnUn«  of  dwa  renrxd  bj  Queni  Al 
Huushluon,  Hn  Anna.  tM,  171, »1>K< 
Uuuhlimn,  Chief  JuRki  (goiuD  '  " 
il7,  7X,  m 


Iciumiiu,  IS,  IlinHT  IcskIo  of. 

iDdluu.  Imtrttui,  18,  otMn  at  On  . , 

SB,  W,  3S,  34,  dHcrlptko  of,  8T,  diw  of,  38,  pabttc 
■BUn  of,  tS,  trstf  of.  BJ.  'ji,  id.  >4Umi~U,  M.  W, 
»r,  ■BTWlnal  DDlih,  'J?,  Ill],  <mi),  111..  IW, 
T(U  of  bIwKl,    110,  111.   amMs.'n'  cf.  !t!i,  113,114, 

iw,  lis,  <■ 

w»f.  1"«. 

175,  27B,  Ksl  sJoTMlITi". 
?7fl.  3T7,  dmlnictloii  of  >.'l 
"■  ■Ci6,40e,409,414.«;,t 


jw.  Augiutui,  et 

bmUy  oT.  fco 
J«,  Dr.  (attl  Ju 

fcoilud. 
Jn.  Hon.  John,  886.  fcnllT  oT,  807.   bi  « 

768,  Durinca  of,  786,  o— -"'— ' 


~  Bini4»,^,im,aD7,iUi>(>ii 

lt>£  mtt  of  pmpani  or. 
Jmimb,  HwbM,  M,  ooe  or  "Tnln  Hi 
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Ktented,  Dr.  Roelof,  007. 

Ktented,  Lucm,  137,  grandson  of  first  of  the  name. 

King,  Pet^r,  31)7.  alderman. 

Kip,  Hendrick.  137,  i«ketch  of  fkmily  amu,  &c.,  166, 
marriage  of,  181,  where  resided. 

Kip,  Jacob.  138,  150,  hoiue  of,  and  marriage  of,  160,  - 
2^  echepen,  22t),  property  asaesMed,  274.  I 

Rip,  Johannee,  343,  alderman,  3^7,  409,  assembly- 
man, 435. 

Kirke,  Colonel,  308,  goTemor  of  Blassachusetts. 

Kiiwam,  Daniel,  711,  at>M>mbiyman. 

Knight,  Madam  Sarah,  4&4,  tniTeLi  of. 

Knox,  Rev.  John,  752,  deiicendant  of 

Kuyt«r,  Joachim  Pletcmen,  89,  arriral  of,  92,  ship  of, 
1U6,  114,  one  of  the  <•  Eight  Men,"  136. 136.  trial  and 
banbhmeut  of,  137,  sentence  reversed  in  Uolland. 


I^ADisTs,  286, 287,  288.  289. 

Laborie.  ReT.  Jamen,  468,  first  pastor  of  First  French 

('hurvh. 
L«  t'hair,  Solomon,  196,  early  lawyer 
Uiaiie,  K«v   Dr.  An^hibald,  f03,  701,  750,  751. 
Unib,  General  Joliu,  72»).  i4r>,  763. 
L.ui)berti<cu,  (ieorge,  99,  New  Haven  merchant,  102. 
I<a  Montugne,    Dr.  Johannes,  83,    description    of,  90, 

daughter  of,  110,  112,  counselor,  117,  122,  134, 158, 

oiieueii    (School,  159,   daughter  marr^  Jacob  Kip, 

1H6,  200,  221.  746,  descendant  of. 
liinipo,  Jan,  54,  fimt  sheriff,  55,  64. 
Line,  Henry ,  561 ,  counselor. 
L-itouche,  Jeremiah,  582,  juryman  in  negro  trial. 
lA<«n.Mice,   John,  203,   commissioner    to   Connecticut, 

2I^,2»>,  alderman,  231,  fiunily  of,  260,  261,  mayor, 

27'»,  274,  343,  314,   daughter  of,  358,  387,   mayor, 

itkctrh  of,  388,  433,  counselor. 
Ijawrence,  John  L,599,  married  Catherine  Livingston. 
L:iwrence,  Lieutenant-Uovernor  (of  Nova  Scotia),  649, 

Liwreuce,  William,  358,  one  of  LeLsler's  Committee  of 
Safety,  371,  counj<elor,  387.  446. 

Leete,  .Samuel,  2S3,  city  clerk. 

Leifiler,  Jacob,  138,  uiarriage  of,  226,  property  assessed, 
2:i^,  juryman,  249,  church  elder,  251,  relic  of  fiimily, 
285,  chiiirh  troubles,  339.  313,  city  surveyor,  3i4, 
militia  captain,  345,  description  of,  family  of,  316, 
wine-n)erchant,  317.  349,  houde  of.  350,  command- 
iniC  fort,  351,  352,  353,  354,  355.  356,  arrogance  of, 
357.  368.  360,  361,  366,  368.  371,  372,  arbitrary  pro- 
cetilings.  373,  378,  379,  380,  382,  corrwpondence  of. 
383,  marriage  of  daughter,  384,  disappointment  of, 
3>^5,  obstinacy,  38t>,  387,  inipriioument  of,  3^  trial 
of,  389,  Mntence  of  death  pronounced  upon,  390,  391, 
239,  death-warrant  of,  signed,  393,  execution  of, 394, 
resulting  consequence.t,  407.  ap[M'als  of  fitmily  of, 
4<^H,  widow  of,  410,  honorable  burial  of  remains  of, 
449,  allujiions  to  family  of. 

LeiilUT,  Jacob,  Jr.,  394,  in  England,  407,  efforts  to  re- 
move stain  from  father's  memory,  413,  secured  resti- 
tution of  blood  as  well  as  estate,  418,  425,  429,  442, 
452. 

Library  New  York  Society,  532,  foundation  of,  647, 
first  trustees  of. 

Li.4penard,  Anthony.  723,  Huguenot  ancestry  of  fkmily, 
and  descendants  of. 

Uspenard,  Leonard.  673.  alderman,  678,  assemblyman, 
6S3,  merchant,  7lL  723,  fltndly  of  766,  767. 

Livini(!«ton,  Rol)ert,  275,  ancestor  of  family  in  America. 
de«*ription  of  and  ancestr>-  of  276,  manners  of, 305, 
.Sf^Tvtary  of  Indian  Affain*.  318,  h.mght  manor  prop 
erty,  319,  manor-houM>  of.  320,  children  of,  367, 
entertains  Colonel  Bayard,  361.  Jtecretary  of  Albany 
Convention,  362,  3<5.  incurs  wrath  of  Leii«ler, 
suggests  Convention,  XKJ.  394.  at  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land, 395,  portrait  of,  413,  description  «>f  roat  of 
arms,  416,  418,  nt  the  Court  of  Knj;land,  419.  con- 
flict with  Fletcher,  424.  intro<iuc<'H  Ctptnin  Kidd  to 
William  III..  434.  rein!«tated  in  office,  and  made 
counselor  by  Bellomont,4''%^  estate  un<ier  condemna- 

•  tion,  445.  448,  449.  c<intlict  among  the  counselors. 
4i>X  accused  of  fhiud,451.  452.  orderwi  to  account, 
455,  vilified  and  threat^ne<l.  459.  entire  eiitate  con- 
fiscated, aod  removal  fh>m  all  ofllces,  4^  estates  re- 


stored (1708).  reinstated  In  all  former  appointments 
and  honors  (1705),  484,  sold  portion  of  manor  prop- 
erty, 485.  about  manor-house  of,  486.  sketch  of,  at 
the  age  of  76,  493,  meeting  of  gt>vcmors  at  New  Lon- 
don, 5<)9,  515,  speaker  of  House. 

Livingston  jPhilip  (eldest  son  of  above),  319.  descrip- 
tion of,  320.  marriage  of,  486,  515.  succeeds  fisther 
as  secretary  of  Indian  aflairs,  526,  at  Indian  Con- 
ference, 568,  assemblyman,  597,  counselor,  598,  three 
princely  establishments  of,  and  children  of,  ^fd  (note), 
608.  610.  658,  widow  of,  702,  trouble  about  land  pat- 
ents, 723. 

LIringston,  Robert  (son  of  Robert  above),  819,  manor- 
house  of,  320,  property  of,  at  Clermont,  398,  chil- 
dren of 

Livingston,  Gilbert  (son  of  the  first  Robert  above), 
82D,  married  Cornelia  Beekman,  estate  near  Sam- 
toga. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  (judge,  son  of  second  Robert), 
598,  married  3Iargaret  Beekman, 678,  assemblyman, 
710,  children  of,  711,  chairman  of  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  714,  723,  member  of 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  726,  opinion  of  Stamp  Act,  728, 
729,  743,  Governor  Moore's  description  of,  757,  city 
residence  r)f. 

LiviugMton,  Robert  R.  (chancellor,  son  of  third  Robert 
alM)ve),  598,  &46,  educaUon  of,  710,  763,  city  re- 
corder. 

Livingston.  Jr.,  Robert  (nephew  of  first  Robert),  416, 
married  Margaretta  Schuyler,  children  of,  509,  agent 
among  Indiam*.  598,  granddaughter  of. 

Livingston,  Robert  (eldest  son  of  Philip,  and  third  Lord 
of  Manor),  598,  636,  manor  property  disturbed  by 
riots,  648,  assemblyman,  664,  property  troubles, 
758,  city  residence  of. 

Livingston,  Robert  Cambridge  (son  of  Robert,  third 
Loi^  of  Manor),  320,  house  erected  upon  divided  es- 
tate. 758,  city  residence  of,  in  1775. 

Livingston,  Jr.,  Robert  Gilbert,  758,  residence  of. 

Livingston.  Peter  Van  Brugh  (son  of  Philip,  second 
Lord  of  Manor),  503,  marriage  of,  508,  education  ot 
649,  agent  for  army  supplies,  669,  708,  768,  city 
ri'sidence  of,  766, 767.  John  Adams V  description  of. 

Livingston,  Philip(son  of  Philip,  second  Lordof  BAanor), 
598,  <ilucation  of,  673.  alderman,  678,  assemMy- 
man,  711,  723,  member  of  Stamp- Act  Congress,  7»- 
743,  750,  daughter  married  Rev.  Dr.  Uvingston, 
residence  of,  1m5,  758,  city  residence  of,  766,  dele- 
gate to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  768,  departure 
for  Philadelphia. 

Livingston,  John  (son  of  Philip,  second  Lonl  of  Manor), 
598.  education  of,  758,  city  residence  of,  wife  of, 
&c. 

Livingston,  William  (governor  of  New  Jersey,  son  of 
Philip,  wcond  Lord  of  Manor),  598,  education  of, 
f99,  law  student  with  James  Alexander,  marriage  of, 
642.  trustee  of  Kings  College.  643,  character  of,  644, 
writings  of,  645,  leader  of  the  great  political  fbod, 
647.  trustee  of  New  York  Society  Library,  648,  as- 
semblyman, 666.678, 696, 7(G,  751. 758.  built  Liberty 
Hall  in  FJlxabeth,  New  Jersey,  768. 

Livingston,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry,  320,  750,  education 
of,  marriage  of,  pastor  of  North  Dutch  Church. 

Livingston,  James,  642,  trustee  of  Kings  College,  648, 
assemblyman. 

Livingston,  Henry,  598,  education  of,  699,  business  of^ 
678.  assemblyman,  711. 

Lockyer,  Captain,  763,  of  tea  ship,  764. 

IxKlwyck,  Charles,  344,  one  of  the  six  captains,  847, 
sent  with  Leisler  to  return  petition,  349,  demanded 
keys  of  fort,  351.  desired  Colonel  Bayard  to  assume 
command,  3*0,  wife  of,  444,  joined  merchants  in  peti- 
tion. 

Loockermans,  Govert.  137,  one  of  the  '*  Nine  Men,"  138, 
marriage  and  fkmily  of.  147,  partnership  in  busi- 
new,  1.52,  pep*ecuted  and  flne«l,  186.  acting  as  in- 
terpreter for  Indians,  204,  sent  to  New  Jersey,  207, 
251.  chatelaine  worn  \m  Mrs.  QoTert  IxKtckermans, 
423.  title  of.  to  Hanover  Square.  606.  idster  of 

Ix>udoun.  Earl  of,  rir>9.  appointment  of  (note),  660.  self- 
ronceit  of,  Wl,  visit*  northern  fort*,  662,  arrogance 
and  profanitv  of,  668,  669.  incapacitv  of,  670,  678. 

Louix  XIV  ,  ^5,  245.  character  of, '246,  253.  secret 
treaty  negotiated  with  Charles,  254,  264,  at  war  with 
half  of  Europe,  880,  fbiiientiii«  jealousies,  200,  v»- 
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MettraoEnmnuel  T»ii,  J&,J7,bl«loriiio. 


lo  fMUd*.  3X1 
■!^.  888.  re^ 


fuwl  (o  pl«d.  S^VrondrpiDiIloD 
of,  8M,  MP  of  (nolr).  42G.  4S,  < 
AunlJj,  440.  ntAfriiigf  of  wldoir  mr 

MllWr,  Kldrr.  '£3. 


IdUlLnglDii,  IU>.  Jsho,  G3Z,  donated    booki  lo  Nra 

Yofk  Cilj 
HIlnor.RcT.  HT..68a.lQpiilpllDrBL  Qeorn't  CtapfJ. 
-     ^  •    -■      «1,  8«,   mUltu 


aplalii.349,  8W,  S51,!£S.  n 


HompHHD.    RntCPr 


r.,4il,^Kt 


John.  Rli.  Juolkv  of 
l(«.Wfr,2iT.d-l-B> 

rcb"i7Rll.' 


tlunllyof,S38,340, 


p,e8a,S8S,<ti 


670. 671.  fl:e.  076,  MMnJiblp,  61 
'  Mootiioni"j,  ColoMl  John  (gOTvi 
I  ,     DtGK.  Kffi,  •pcMb  Dr.£3n;G3S, 

New  Yoi*  CtlT.  SaB.dfmlh  or,64li,i»l.  ol  » 
,  '  Hoodr.  Ijul)  Dcl-unh,  114,  lU,  1%  172,  > 
I      pnrnor  UDd  Hn.  Blnjnaanl,  ITT,  bona 

'    Moijr?E-   "  —  —  —  — 


Hanrii'k.  .lamivl.  ISli,  apparrd    btlon 
laboTtni  Kith  '-  rrftarloT]' "  fi 


;TiJri 


n-,607. 


of  NVr'Nclbrrlinil  (16341. 
Hajrhr*,  ThomM.  SM.  palopt  ianurd  lo,  for  NanUckrt 

lirAdain,Kllltam,  7^,  740,  oncof  t'onimillMor  mer- 

MeCurdT,  John,  719,  of  L>nit,CoDn«lLrut,  "Frtondljr 

Mcrnnlv.  rharlM  Johninn.  711'  inolcl. 

llr<'urdT.ltnhonll.,T19(nDb<l. 

HcPounJI,  AlciaiKkr.  744,  nppoiwd  tn  Impnriahon  of 

gDDd>.  747,  an«.l«l,  okrich  of.  (no»)  7<»,  f..nin.U. 

I.*  to  drin  Mu-r  to  BoKfh,  706,  7Rf.  oppooliion  to 

of  Commm. 
UeKnn,  Jam«,  723.  «tatnii  maatfr  at  New  Yoi*.  727, 

Hdwa.  John,  bSt,  iDirmaii  (1741), 


LrKtor-feDaral  |      frrnily  of,  470. 


r  ^Bi>T«mor),  738, 7SB.  arriTa]  of,  TSl, 
,..  ..  «.  736.  789.  7*2,  748.  7*4  d«tl.  rf. 
,ptaln  Rlchartl,  2E6,  Ibundi 


bore),  K«,  »4, 


.  i»,  *■,".  -M-l  jii'tW  hiid  i-irtrait  of,  «i7,  MO. 
lilv  am-  <'f.  !>\t.  «3S,  bfO.  Ml,  oMnln.  ^.  KO. 
loni  lr..n'  oSK^,  M,  U*.  -ivlyfi^.  UA,  M«, 
RoxlM,  .''.on,  547.  H8.  fiM,  d>t«hb*  of,  Ml. 
,  murr.-.!  tmin   Ktillaiid.  S«t.  nihB'lanJr  *al- 


Ke,'  cbildna'or.  NO.  609, 614.  h>^. 

1-iiibar    ttonnot  tit  T 
ih  CoQrt,  en,  diW  > 
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JOTwy,  683,  at  SngUih  Goort,  646,  int^rrkw  with 

Franklin,  647,  649. 668,  666,  reiigned  governonhip, 

686,  706,  death  of. 
Morrifi.  tftaatu  L,ong  (son  of  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.),  676, 

fkmily  of,  063,  at  the  Court  of  England. 
Morris,  Richard  ( ton  ot  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.),  676,  chief 

Justice  of  New  York. 
Morris,  Hon.  Lewis,  Jr.  (son  of  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.),  676, 

signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Morris,  Hon.  Gouvemear   (son  of  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.), 

67B«  fkmily  of,  741,  education  of,    and  early  char- 
acter of 
Monis,  Colonel  Roger.  604,  marriage  of,  606,  mansion 

of,  606,  country  estate  of,  780,  coanaelor,  766. 
Mott,  Adam,  206,  delegate. 
Munroe,  Rer.  Harry,  602,  fkmily  of. 
Munroe,  Peter  Jay,  608,  Ikmily  ot 
Murphy,  Hon-  Henrv  C,  17,  writings  of,  289. 
Murray,  Joseph,    6^9.   counselor.  606.  pall-hearer    to 

<ioTpmor  Morris,  6:^,  wife  of,  ^,  dele|pUe  to  con- 

greiw  of  1764. 
Murray,  Lord  John,  674. 
Murray,  Robert,  573,  574,  683,  buriness  of. 
Mu.«coTy  Company,  21,  foundstinn  uf,  26,  voyages  ot, 

31,  employment  of  Henry  HudMn. 


N 

Naxfax,  John  ( lieutenant-goTemor ).  427,  arrival  of, 
(  note )  445,  at  Barbadoen,  448, 460.  461, 462,  466,  468, 
463,  arrested  ,464,  imprisoned  for  one  and  a  half  years. 

NavigaUon,  12, 13,  iuipul.<te  given  to,  14,  16, 16,  17, 19, 
27,28,  29,30,  of  lIud>«on  Kiver,  35, 482,  acts  of  trade, 
454,  707.  acts  of  enforced.  708,  ?24  - 

Needham,  Robert,  208,  oflicer  under  Nicolls,  222,  coon- 
selor,  223. 

Negro,  The,  96, 168,  494,  496, 681,  682,  683, 684,  646. 

Newfoundland,  Q^heries  of,  16,  early  knowledge  of. 

New  Haven,  91,  foundation  of,  99,  removals  from, 
101 ,  ronrerting  measures  for  defence  of. 

New  Nctherland,  41,  first  use  of  the  term,  42,  territory 
oomprijied,  43,  48,  neglect  of,  49,  income  of,  60,  61, 
coloniation  of,  66,  prosperity  of,  69,  condition  of, 
6^,  feudal  estetes  of,  63,65,  decline  of,  66,  71,  im- 
provements of,  73.  76,  disturbances  within,  77,  fort 
and  windmill  of,  SO,  81,83,  84,  88,  miiimanagement 
of,  89,90.91,  102,  popuUdon  of,  103,  104,106,  ar- 
rivals, loij,  first  tavern  of,  107,  new  church  of.  111, 
112.  desolation  of,  116,  120,  wars  of,  123,  mineral 
rvjources  of,  13^?.  137,  first  representative  body  of, 
134,  139,  146, 14 1, 148.  149,  160,  168,  169,  birth  of 
the  lapitol  of,  IW,  165,  176,  calamity,  177,  196, 
title  of,  199,  description  of,  20O,  Indian  horrors  of, 
206,  Landttiofi  of,  208,  213,  surrender  of,  219,  232, 
2a:>,  258,  261.  extent  of,  266,  269. 

New  Rochelle,104,  881,  foundation  of,  464,728,  Daven- 
port Neck  in. 

Newspapers,  &c..  622,  first,  646,  648,  second,  649,  667, 
558,  662,  634,  iTM,  728,  729  746,  762. 

Newtown,  115.  destruction  of.  128. 

New  York,  11,  18, 63,  purchase  of  the  site  of;  116.  169 ; 
incorporation  of  city  of,  191.  214,  named,  218,  des- 
tiny of,  216,  importance  of,  232,  234,  287,  condition 
of,  247,  prosperity  of,  248,  Denton's  description  of, 
250,  .Sabbath.  265,  256.  sufliprings  of,  258,  surren- 
ders to  Dutch,  264,  266,  266,  restored  to  English. 
283,  climate  of,  284,  302,  first  assembly  of,  303, 
division  into  counties,  304,  306,  city  divided  into 
ward»,315,  317,  chartergrante<l,321,  alarm  of,  324, 
coveting  Connecticut,  328,  humiliation  of,  331,839. 

341,  how   affected   by   English   revoldtion  of    1689, 

342,  character  of,  846.  excitement  of,  3*9,  350.321, 
revolution  in,  365,  commotion,  859,  under  military 
rule.  ;J68,  369,  372,  379,  disturbances,  388,  irovem- 
ment  of,  394,  395,  critical  condition  of,  399.4<At,  402, 
patents,  406,  a  new  en,  411,  affliction.**  of,  413,  419, 
improvements  of,  453,  piracy, 426,  432,  act*  of  trade, 
43a,  bone  of  contention.  4.')9,  land  irrants  attacked, 
444,  odious  law*.  44H.  441*,  coiitli.t  for  power,  4.'i2, 
citv  elections  of,  454,  .Madaut  Knight's  deMrription  of, 
463.  4*'»6,  467,  mercantile  impetu.-*,  481,  489,  growth 
oC  490.  income  of,  491,  self-sufficiency  of,  494,  495, 
population  of,  501,  what  its  history  illustrates.  fjii2. 
tocial  attnctioQS  of,  606,  boundary  lines  of,  525, 532, 


library  of,  644, 646, 668,  troublous  apoch,  660,  poli- 
tics of,  6H0,  sociability  of,  668,  etiquette  of,  671, 
appearance  of  city,  679,  a  traveler's  notion  of,  619, 
630,  experimented  upon,  631.  central  point  of  politi- 
cal interest,  638,  sise  of,  6d4,  commercial  aspect, 
636,  people  of,  640,  congress  of  1764,  646,  feuds, 
668,  boundary  tangles,  6S2, 683,  merchants  of,  690. 
703,  709,  independence  of,  710,  trials  of.  711,  spirit 
of  resistance,  712,  714,  the  bench  and  the  bar,  il8, 
719,  points  to  independence,  722,  excites  intense 
interest,  723,  Stamp  Act  Congress.  724,  rage  of  the 
people,  727,  Stamp  Act  riot,  7»,  stirring  scenes,  729, 
730,  731,  732,  rose  in  anger,  736,  ftesh  disturbances, 
787,  denounced  as  rebellious,  738,  disfranchiaed  by 
Pariiament,  789,  741,  742,  in  sympathy  with  Boston, 
748,  action  of  the  merchants,  744,  im porta  of,  746, 

Erm  of  bank  legislation,  746,  *'  battle  of  Golden 
ill,"  747,  liberty-pole,  748,  divisions  among  fiuni- 
lies,  749.  religion  and  state,  764,  766,  two  years  of 
quiet,  7W3,  757,  residences,  758,  769,  760,  placas  of 
busineMi,  761,  commotion  about  tea,  763,  the  gimt 
ten  meeting,  764,  sending  back  the  tea  shiuL  766, 
indignation  of,  766,  demands  a  congress.  767,  the 
delegates,  768,  fiunous  revolutionary  committees. 

Nicholson,  Lieutenant-Uovemor,  323,  328,  389,  842, 
suspected  of  intrigue,  344.  letter  to  New  England, 
346,  writes  to  Plantation  Committee,  347,  purposM 
suRpected,349,  hampered  by  forms  and  customs,  860, 
353,  pasj<age  to  England  refused,  969.  interview 
with  king,  478,  elected  commander  of  army,  489, 498, 
in  command,  494.  recalled. 

Nicolls,  .Matthias,  208.  commissioned  officer,  220,  secre- 
tary  of  province.  243,  counselor,  263,  mayor,  282, 
270,  274  297,  <>«,  first  speaker  of  New  York  Assem- 
bly, 303,  first  judge  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  418. 

Nicolls,  VvillUm,  374,  femlly  of,  876,  imprisoned,  884, 
counselor,  387,  liberated,  888.  counselor,  403,  417, 
sent  to  England  as  agent  for  New  Tork,  480,  ac- 
cused of  complicity  with  pirates,  461,  465,  speaker 
of  House,  4»)8,  476,  drafted  resolutions,  477, 48i,  497, 
predictions,  607  (note),  fiunily  of,  death  of. 

Nicolls,  Betgamin  (son  of  William),  507  (note),  (kmily 
of,  642,  trustee  of  Kings  College  (1761),  647,  trustee 
of  New  York  Society  Library. 

Nicolls.  Williaro  (son'of  William),  607  (noteX  Ikmily 
of,  character  of,  678,  chosen  speaker,  (1769). 

Nicolls,  Colonel  Richard,  208,  appointed  governor,  210, 
demanded  surrender,  211,  terms  (^fered,  212,  prompt 
deci!<ion  and  promises,  213  214,  surrender  of  city, 
and  occupation  of  same,  219.  sketch  of  fkmily,  2Z2, 
proceeds  to  Delaware  Bay,  223,  discusses  Connecticut 
patent,  226,  autocratic  law-maker,  227.  presides 
over  Hempstead  Convention  (1666),228, 229,  promotes 
all  laudable  enterprises,  237,  in  pecuniary  discour- 
agement, 238,  239, 240.  proposes  to  depart  for  Eng- 
Und,  242,  regrets  at  his  departure,  243,  escorted 
to  vessel,  246.  at  \l'hitehall,  266.  kUled  in  naval 
engagement  with  Dutch  (16^71). 

Nicolls,  Richard,  522,  postmaster  (1693),  664,  coroner, 
(note). 

Noble,  John,  763,  elder  in  Presbyterian  Chureh  (1788). 

Noell,  Thomas,  452,  mayor,  463,  strife  over  the  city 
election.  • 

Non-Importation  Agreement,  726,  signed  by  New  York 
merchants,  726.  signed  bv  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
730,  731,  732,  7*3,  i37,  7»<,  739,  743,  eflipcta  of,  upon 
savage  New  York,  744.  concessions,  764,  action  of 
New  York,  756,  761,  762,  763^764^  766,  New  York 
regulating  the  subject  of,  766,  i67,  i68. 

Norris,  Captain,  556, 660,  wife  of. 

North.  Loni.  761. 

Norwalk,92,  foundation  of 

Norwood,  Harry,  208,  commissioned  officer  under  Nic- 
olw. 

Notlemnn,  Conrad,  64.  appointed  sheriff,  76. 


O. 

0(;nc?(,  Joii?r,  107,  bnilt  chureh  in  New  York,  (note) 

719(uote),  founded  Elinbethtown. 
Opleii,  Judge  David,  642  (note),  706  (note),  724. 
<)X.leu,  Richard,  107 

Ofrilby,  John,  248,  king's  cosmographer. 
Oglethorpe,  General  (governor  of  Georgia),  683. 
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OUbnten,  Jacob,  118. 

O'Nmj,  Hugh,  147,  nuurled  widow  of  Van  dcr  Donrk. 

Opdyck,  Gy«b<ert,  9(),  rommbMiry,  91,  ivigncd  office, 
196. 

Orange,  Prince  of, 24, 43,  Maurice,  44,  iu  opposition  to 
BarneTeld.  50,  deatti  of,  and  reference  to  Frederick 
Uenry,  131,  death  of  Frederick  Ileur},  and  succession 
of  William  11.,  156.  death  of  William  11  ,  157,  Wi|. 
liam  111.,  254.  youth  of,  280,  at  EngUsh  Court,  281. 
marriage  of,  33U,  invited  to  the  throne  of  England, 
331,  deflcriptiou  of,  and  portrait  of,  832,  domestic 
relations  of,  cruxade  against  popery,  334,  reception 
of,  in  England  335,  assumed  the  government,  336, 
crowned. 

Osborne,  Sir  Danrers  (governor),  636,  arrival  of;  638, 
hanged  himwlf. 

Otis,  James,  691,  resigned  office,  710,  boldness  of,  717, 
718,  American  Congress  proposed  by. 


P. 

Palmee,  John,  303,  one  of  the  first  judges  appointed, 
326,    went  to    London,  339,    member  of  Androe's 
Council 
'Paris,  Ferdinand  John,  507  (note), 563. 

Parker,  James,  625,    government     printer,  626,   747, 
death  o£ 

Parker,  James,  706  (note),  family  of. 

Patrick,  Captain  Daniel,  92,  101,  swore  allegiance. 

Paulusen,  Michael,  t>7,  commissary  of  Pauw's  colony. 

Pauw,  Michael,  49,  director  in  West  India  Company, 
62,  purchased  Staten  Island,  Hoboken,«&c.,  115. 

Pavonia,  62 

Peartree,  WillUro.  468,  mayor  (1703),  469,  description 
of,  471,  counselor. 

Pell,  Alfred  8,  701.  wife  of,  (note). 

Pell,  Thomas,  171,  bought  land  in  Westchester,  257, 
881. 

Penni  WUliam,  292,. 293.  father  of,  295,  charter  of 
Pennsylvania  granted,  29H.  drew  up  government  and 
laws  for  same,  299,  obtained  ronvc^auce  of  EastNew 
Jersey, dUl,  in  Albany  trying  to  MTure  Susquehanna 
Valley, 302,  reply  of  I)ongan,3l6,  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  3i7,  sketch  of ,  and  influence  of, '411,  territory 
of  Pennsylvania  and  its  government  his  own  prop- 
erty. 

Perret,  Dominie.  3S2 

Perry,  John,  325.  first  mail-carrier  between  Boston 
and  New  York,  .3  9,  373.  arnv<»ted. 

Pepperell,  Sir  William.  514.  de.-*cription  of,  595,  cre- 
ated a  baronet,  652 

Philip  11  (of  > pain),  22. 

Philipse,  Frederick  (first  lonl),  226  (note),  assessed  to 
provide  for  English  soldiery,  270,  antecedents  of 
fkmily,  271,  wife  of,  271.  wnwnal  sketch  of,  283, 
vessel  of  his  wife,  297,  29H,  300,  coun^lor  under 
Dongan,  305,  built  (^^tle  Philipse.  also  church  at 
Sleepy  Hollow,  323.  couoKelor  under  Andros,  328, 
842 ;  character  of  344,  3rA  efforts  to  check  revolu- 
tion, 3'>3,  one  of  the  deputies  intrusted  with  govern- 
ment, 371,  strife  for  king's  letter,  438,  retired  from 
Council,  433,  439,  estate  under  condemnation,  465, 
death  of,  467,  will  of.  5.^    great-granddaughter  of 

Philipj>e,  Adolphe  (son  of  Frederick  above),  434,  439, 
estate  under  condenmation,  467,471,  counselor, 483, 
propt'rty  of.  496,  masic  *n  chancery,  600,  character 
of.  514*,  removed  from  V^ouncil  by  Burnet,  522, 
speaker  of  A.xsembly,  541,  judge.. VjO,  573,  contested 
election,  574.  chos^-n  speaker,  575,  farm  in  Putnam 
County ,  T^,  605.  et»tate  of. 

Philipse,  kve,  421)  (note>,  familv  of,  4^37 

Philipse,  Philip  (.^on  of  Frederick,  above),  467,  602 
(note),  wife  of 

Philip-H*,  Frtxlerick  (son  of  Philip,  second  lord),  467. 
668.  assemblvman.  600.  manor-houjse  of,  <>01  (note), 
602,  rhamcter  of.  fiimily  of,  »W2  (note)  603.  daugh- 
ter of,  614,  ♦520,  623. 

Philipfie.  Frederick  (third  lord),  603.  dejvripfion  of.  and 
wife  of,  711,  758.  residence  of  in  1774 

Philipse,  Marv,  600.  portrait  of,  6m.  ►tyle  of,  and  mar- 
riage of,  605,  606,  678.  meets  Waiihington. 

Phipps,  Constantine,  418,  MaMaehusetts  agent. 

Phipp*,  air  William,  838,  eharacter  of,  862,  368, 881, 


naval  force  commanded  by,  407,  made ^oramor.  40S, 

411,  412,  425,  death  of. 
Pierson,  Colonel,  409,  assemblyman,  412. 
Piersou,  David,  620,  a^wemblyman 
Pietersen,  Abraham,  114,  one  of  the  **  fight  Men." 
Pietersen,  Evert,  181,  teacher  in  public  school. 
Pieterven,  John,  99,   member  of  first  representative 

body. 
Pinchon,  John,  218,  eommissioner,  843 
Pinhorne,   William,  283.    arrival  of.  809,    aldermaa, 

315,  speaker  of  Assembly,  378,  884,  reappointed  by 

king.  387,  n-corder,  388,  390,  judge,  408,  481,  dis 

approved  of  proceedings,  445. 
Pintard,  John,  5t>t,  alderman  (1738). 
Pintazd,  Lewis,  731. 
Piracy,  423,  commerce  almost  destroyed   by,  424,  i^ 

tempts  to  suppress,  432,  its  relation  to  tne  acta  of 

trade,  433.  a  bone  of  contention  in  the  Council 
Pitkin,  William,  276,   ambahsador  finom  Connectkat, 

306,  commissioner,  879,  delegate, 594,  sister  of, (note) 

641.  lieutenant-governor. 
Pitt,  William  (Eari  of  Chatham),  677, 879,  687, 688,  693, 

694,  715,  733,  734,  735,  marble  statoe   erected   in 

honor  of  (note). 
Planck,  Abraham,  99,  member  of  first  representative 

t^y. 
Plan  tins,  Peter,  27,  pastor  of  Dutch  Reformed  Chorch 

in  Amsterdam. 
Plowman,  collector  of  port,  353,  355,  removed. 
Poihemus,  David,  175. 
Polhemus,  Dominie  Johannes  Theodoms,  175.  arrival 

of,  249 
Polhemus,  John,  176 

Pontiac,  702,  king  of  Ottawa  Confederacy,  708. 
Poor  House,  569,  established. 
Pope  of  Rome,  15,  bull  issued  by. 
Portuguese,  16,  progress  of,  and  exploits  o£ 
I'oH,  Smion  Dirrksen,  54. 
IVmnall,  Thomas,  638,    secretary  to  Sir  Danvers  0* 

borne. 
I'nitt.  Benjamin,  750,  marriage  of. 
Prince,  Thomas,  149. 
Printing,  12,  new  epoch  in  art  of,  244,  liberty  of,  in 

New  York. 
Privateering,  683 

Provooht,  David,  503  (note),  mayor. 
Pr<»vooht,  ."^aniiiel,  5<i.3  (note),  widow  ot 


QuAKKRs,  1R4,  199,  292,  .317,  464,  754. 
Quick,  Mr,  581. 

Quimby,  John,  227,  delegate  to  Hempstead  Conven- 
tion (1665). 

R. 
Raleigh,  Walter,  506. 
Randolph,  Postnuister,  826. 
Rapaelje,  George,  99,  member  of  first  ivpreiientativr 

body. 
Rapaelje,  Jans  Joris,  66. 
Rapaelje.  Sarah  (daughter  of  Jans  Joris),  first  girl  bom 

in  New  Netheriand. 
Rnsiers,  Isaac,  Dr.,  54,  arrival  of.  66,  seereta^,  57,  .'>8. 
Reade,  Joseph,  582,  juryman,  627,  682,  couni>elor,  7.S. 

73t>,  756,  death  of 
Renile,  Lawrence,  422  (note),  warden  of  Trinity  Chnrrh 

(1696). 
Rcaiie,  Charles,  706,  counselor. 
R*>o«l,  John.  504,  marriage  ot 
Ki'imer,  Alderman,  556. 
R«'iniers,  Grieve,  86. 
RciiKpelaerMwick,  61,   estate  of  Van  Benssebu 

rapidly  improving  (1637),  118,  140,  an  fn< 

povvrr,  153,  155,  239. 
Rice,  Rev.  Owen,  753.  Moimvian  clerfjinatt. 
Richanl,  James,  223 
Rk^hnnl,  Pnul,  343  (note),  669.  mayor,  630. 

man,  •»;.  t>.'4,  ♦VJO  (note). 
Richani.Min,  Rirhanl  P.-«ulus,226,  assessed  to  provide  for 

En};li»h  soldiers,   229.    planted  vineyard   on    Long 

Island,  'iVi  (note),  family  of,  366, 
Rfcketts,  Mary  W^alton,  606,  (note). 

Van  Cortlandt. 
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Rinn,  John,  868,  bearer  of  denpatcheii  from  the  king,  I 

ijTo,  371. 
ftnUTtn,  Colonel,  616,  comet  of  hornc.  | 

K«ib«Tt«in,  <Ji>T««ruor.  686. 
Kohioffon,  Colooel  Beverley,  <i(>3,  family  of,  «j04,  eMt«te  \ 

of  ^uote),  childrvn  of,  6i8,  eiitertaiiu»  Washington, 

729. 
K<>liiiiM>n,  ThoinaH.  726.  | 

lUM'kinKhaiD,  Knf^lish  tttatc'tman,  7$},  707. 
KiM'Inii'liten,  Adaui.  72,  flrxt  ^^ll(M>luuft!iU•r,  123. 
KtM'lofneD,  Boele,  249,  rhuivli  «;lder. 
Rotlfcpr*.  Rhv.  Dr.  .lohn,  751.  752. 
K<MlDian,  John,  443. 
Koelofiv,  Teuniii,%8,  ont*  of  Coaimittee  of  Safety  under 

l>ei»ler. 
Ko(>M>n,  Janit  Hendrickiten,  91. 
IU»K<?n!i,  Dt.,401. 

RoniltoutK,  FmuciH,  ISO  (not4>),  25tV  commiMiioner,  384. 
KoDieyn,  Simtm  Janwn,  22i),  property  aiweofled. 
Koonie,  Willian),  61)7.  jii«ti<'e  of  the  peoice. 
Koo!<i>Telt,  Ikbac,  729.  aldeniiao. 
K<n«eTelt,  Jacobui*.  5t>4.  alderman. 
Riimfhill  edtatc  (.Gotland),  501  (note). 
Rou,  Rev.  Louis,  521 

Rudyard,  Thomaii, 299-. %l  (note),  daughter  married. 
Ruiwrl,  Admiral,  33(),  invitation  of,  to  Prince  of  Orange. 
Ruiwel,  liord  (}e(»rgH,  285. 
Rumel,  Lord  William,  .3ilf^,  execnt«><l. 
Rutgersi,  Anthony,    .^H2,  jurynuiu,  632,    marriage  of 

daughter  to  Rer.  Henry  Bart-lay,  ?2d  (note),  fiunily 

of. 
Rutgers,  Mr. .  536,  house  of. 
Rutherforil,  John,  599,  couu)*eIor,  610,  663,  676. 
Rutherford,  Walter,  503,  marriage  of. 


S. 

Sabbath,  95, 134, 220,  249,  Engli.<«h  cu(>tonvi  in  regard 
to  the,  250, 269.  3tl9.  the  ({UOMtiun  of  the,  ."iSS. 

Sali!«bury,  Sylventer,  208.  coniniij<*ione<i  offlrer.  . 

SaUtonytall,  (ioTemor  (of  i'ounecticut),  493, 570  (note),  ! 
daughter  of 

Sanrroft.  Arrhhi<thop,  329,  refu!<ed  to  ot»ey  the  king.       ' 

8anten,  Lucas,  3(U.  eollector  of  revenue,  315.  , 

.Hay.  Lortl,70.  1<"2,  194. 

Say  brook.  76,  274.  rej^i-Ht"  Andros. 

Srhaets,  Rev.  (Jideon,  156,  installed,  190  (note),  249, 
2e5,3i>5,*31. 

Scheneeta<iy,  376,  .377,  destruction  of. 

Schermerhorn,  Simon,  I<77. 

Schools.  72, 123, 124.  158,  181,  KM),  231,  232. 

Schult,  Simon.  9t),  surgeon  sent  from  Holland 

Schuvler,  Hon.  Peter  (first  mayor  of  Albany),  153.  fam- 
ily arms  of,  164.  house  of,  25^,268,  ((ister*or3u6,318. 
Albany  ineorporat4>d,.S2»),.l'>7,  portrait  of.3»»l,  preei- 
dent  of  Convention,  S»52,  3«3.  375,  378.  379^^95,  397, 
406.  diplomatic  character  of.  4U6.  438,  439,  esUte 
un*ler  condemnatioti,  446.  counselor,  449,  460.  con- 
flict in  Council,  475.  creditor  of  government,  478, 
479,  serrkM  of,  and  visit  to  Knglish  Court,  480,  vaae 
given  to,  bv  Queen  Anne.  4.S3.  41*3,  509,  acting  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  51o,  514,  518,  son  of,  598,  tJOG. 

Schuyler,  Adonyah,{)82,  juryman  in  negro  trial (1741). 

Schuyler,  Arent,  li>4,  -ftSO,  daughter  of   uuurried  De 
Peyster,670,  6il,  New  Jersey  estate  of,  672.  descend-  i 
dants  of.  . 

Schuyler,  Btandt,   397,    alderman,  wife  of,  Ac ,  416,  ' 
asMomblvman,  444,  619.  ccvunselor. 

Schuyler,'(\>loneI  John,  154,  381.  led  expedition  to 
Cana^la,  432,  agent  among  Indians,  TiOft,  John,  son  of, 
married  Cornelia  van  Cortlandt,  and  were  parents 
of  General  Philip  Schuvler  of  Revolution. 

Schuyler,  Colonel  Peter  ('son  of  Arent),  670,  671.  672. 
portrait  of 

Schuyler,  (Seorge  L.,  480,  in  possesion  of  Schuyler 
vase  I 

SchujiiT,  Myndert,  509,  536,  568;  a.<«iemblyman ,  612„ 
614,  6K>,  ♦Vi2.  I 

Schuyler,  Philip  Pieiersen,  ancestor  of  family,  153, 
164. 

Scott.  John.  195,  3(V4,  l)earer  of  royal  letters,  207. 

Scott,  John  Morin,  celebrated  politician,  681,  718,  761, 
706,  767.  John  Adams'  description  of 


Selyns,  Dominie  Itenricus,  190,  arrired,  191,  married, 
249,  29S.  returue<l,  .304,  parsonage  of,  328.  writes  of 
afl-aint,  .354.  ',i<V  .')88,  sermon  of,  392,  393,  401,  en- 
grave<l  littptLMiiHl  liasin,  422,  44<),  death  of. 

Sewall.  Samuel,. '{79. 

Shurp,  Dr.  (An-hliishop  of  York).  4.>8. 

Sharp,  Oovernor  (of  .Maryland),  653 

Sharp,  John,  257.  attorney,  258- 

ShariMts,  William,  422  (note),  one  of  first  wardens  of 
Trinity  Church.  49i>.  clerk  in  chancery,  666. 

Shar}ie,  Rev.  John,  .'>32,  «^7. 

Shar|ic,  Rif  hard,  740.  one  of  founders  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Shirley,  (lovemor  (of  Massachusetts),  591, 683. 695, 608, 
613,'  619,  621,  629,  630,  648,  649,  662,  663,  668,  668, 

|i»aw*Jfe  1  \^H  1 

Sidney,  Algernon,  236.  298,  306,  executed. 

Simpiion,  Sani{Mon,  740,  one  of  founders  of  Cbamb«r 

of  Commerce. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  613,  663. 
Skinner,  Cortlandt,  604,  606,  daughter  of,  706,  flunily 

of. 
Skinner,  Rev.  William,  606 (note):  fkmily  of. 
Skinner,  William,  606,  married  daughter  of  Sir  Peter 

Warren. 
Sloughter,  Governor  Henry,  368,  appointed,  370,  883, 

384,  385,  387,  took  possession  of  fort,  390,  891,  892, 

signed  death-warrant  of  LeiHier,  396,  death  of 
SluyU'r,  I'eter  (Uliadii-t),  286,  288,  2>s9. 
Smeeman.  Herman,  20t).  delegate  to  the  Landtdag. 
Smith,  Captain  John,  28,  42. 
Smith,  i'olonel  William  (governor  of  Tangier),  866,  884, 

appointe*!    counselor.  $i8,  judge  in  admiralty ,  .'00, 

408,  chief  justice,  daughter  of,  415,  counselor,  486, 

437,  estate  of,  446, 44H,  449.  conflict  in  Council,  460, 

465,  restored  to  honor  and  ofllces,  466,  death  of,  at 

St  George's  manor. 
Smith,  WillUm,  4K2,  548,  &49,560,  657,  664  (note),  r«- 

ci>rder,  5»y>,  5*57.  568,  description  of,  as  an  orator,  678, 

574.  el(M{uence  of.  60O.  pall-bearer  to  Governor  Morris, 

616,  ♦321),  638,  640.  647,   trustee  of  Society  Ubnury, 

691 
Smith,  William  (son  of  above),  716, 717,  725,  780.  766, 

counselor. 
Smits.Claes,  97,98. 
Spain,   19,  discoveries,  20,  22,  war  upon  England,  48, 

war  with   Holland.  51,  commerce  threatened,  172, 

246.  allUnce.  264.  266,  peace. 
Sparks,  Governor  (of  Barbadoes),  001,  daughter  of,  602 

(note). 
Si>ottswoo«l,  Governor  (of  Virginia),  520. 
Spragg,  John,  3<)1,  secretary,  802,  clerk  to  assembly, 

823,  counselor  under  Andms. 
Staats,  Captain    Jochim,  864,  commandant  of  force, 

8tJ5,  .376,  wifc  of  (note). 
Staats,  Dr.  Samuel,  434,  counselor  to  Bellomont,  440, 

442,  448,  449,  451,  460,   suspended  frtun  Council  hj 

Cornbury,  4^.  counselor  under  Hunter,  600,  death 

of,  576,  daughter  of 
Stealman,  John,  227,  delegate  to  Convention  1066. 
Steenhuysen,  Knglebert.  206.  delegate  to  lAjndtdag. 
Steendaro,  Jaroti,  247,  first  poet,  portrait  of. 
Steenwy-ck,  Comelis    206.  delegate  to  LandtdatCf  207. 

maf^strate.  213,  22i).   22^,    appointed   burgomaster 

under  English,   231.  portrait  of,  242,  mayor,    248, 

house  of.  255,  260,  269, 274,  808. 
Stevens,  John,  503.  marriage  of,  729. 
Stevens,  John,  741, graduated,  767, house  of 
Stevensen,  <''oi>rt,  2^)6.  delegate  to  Landtdtuf. 
Stockton,  Richard,  642  (note),  signer  of  Deelaistioo  of 

Indepen'lence. 
Stockton.  Richard,  son  of  above,  642. 
Stockton,  Richani  Field,  grandson  of  the  signer,  642. 
Stoffelsen,  Jacob,  99.   member  of  first   representative 

iKxly,  11.5 
Stol,  .'lacoh  Jansen,  186. 
St<»ll,  Serjeant  Joost,    .^U8,   led   revolutionists  to  fort 

{l*\S^),  355,    .360.    ensign,  sent    to  Whitehall,    880. 

reached  Ixmdon.  379.  returned,  386,  887. 
Stoughron,  William,  .323.  judge  under  Andros. 
Stouirhton.  WillUm,  379,  delegate  from  Masnchosetta. 
Streets  of  New  York.  179  (note),  401,  origin  of  Water 

Street,  4(r2, 633,  .539.  633,  768,  <67. 
StrkkUtnd,  John,  202. 
Stiycker,  Jan,  206,  delegate  to  Landtdof. 


■ttnflla  ht  powH|  S74»  hooit  bi___   _, 

Kbiued,  8S1,  ■ppolnttd  cdoiiMor  bj  tha  klBC,  888, 
aeo.   Judge,  403,  *M.  4'"    ■"■     -         -    -"■ 
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TirfH'Lir,  IfiiLLJ  '    ^"1.     I'  .■  J  .''   lo  the  Lan/ffibif. 

Tw,  CapUiJn ,  4H3.  iilmt.v 

ThODui.  CuulD  JcliDrr,  12?. 

ThDnu,  J^,  ISO,  sa.  ex. 

Tbonuon.  QkbrM,H)6|iicileK>Mlnor,681, 

Tlininnor(on,jBhi>.  104,  114. 

neDlio...n,  Cumi'Lli  Vim,  Ul.  BS.  Kcnury,  110,  ISt, 
ISn,  144, 14&,  U2,  UT»l«d  in  AnuUnUiu.  uA,  ap- 
Dwiitej  •ticrlS,  ITB,  >1woihIkI,  Wi,  ■nwiid  wlfc  oT- 

Ttil..u.  John.  m.  Hiatct. 

TolW,  Uwnw,  439 

Toilpinit,  TbwDU,  230,  ««ni 
deltnl*  In  the  llFnlpalend  I 

TownivxHl,  llcDrr.  1W.  diult; 

TiHt,  Han.' Robert  (CDTmAir  of  ConHotfcDl),  189,306, 

324,»2».s4S.aee,^~ 


189.  wife  ot,  14*,  148.  brewer. 

u  Couwmbaw),  Ptcicr,  148,  161.  •ebepeD,  aOO. 

u  Dud,  Rip,  436.  u»Qiblfiiuii,444.4fi6,  4«,  CDan- 
•eloi  tn  Combury.  49S,  eouiwlor  Id  Hudcr.  tlud- 
."<_°-.„.     ,S?    .'..._.,.'...>,....■,  -,^  Me,''ittii« 
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NtcolU,  227. 
787,788. 


l«.t6(»D 


Trion,  Sir  William  (nuemoT).  T£fi,  uppoliilad 
iHldeDce  Df,  7b8,  760,  T6S,  Hlltd  Ibr  BdsIuuI. 


T£fi,  appoliilad,   766. 


"k; 


1.  Caftiii'  Jobs,  89, 116, 117.  118.  IS4,  IDS, 
rnle  to  the  Hempitnd  i:oi]teiitldn,229. 
JiAii  (Catholic  priKtJ,  £83,  (rUl  iDil  eiecu- 
684. 
,  vrilUui,23,S4,4£. 


b,  is,  liH. 
Tan  Cortlandt,  AufniBtuK,6nT.fi 
TuCortlan<ll,P[flerlF(i,  1)07,  I 

dwrlptlnn  of.  anil  wltr  nl, 
HHimvloT.  SOU,  310.  311,  mixu 
828,  342.  mgt  and  pnllti<->.  31.^ 
968.  ow  of  the  it — "-    - 


e  ot,  family  or,  767. 
277,  major.  27K 
)uilKr,  290,   3111 


t,  364,  au,  2M,  368,   361,  367,  irtfc  b 


14&.  147, 


gn,  101,  127.  IlKal,  134,  lel.  163,  176 
i>,  buDU,  14U.  IM,  188,  190.  ikuli  or 
,  Adrian,  108.  arrtnl  of.  122,  leutnl 
rfl,  124,  maniiigr  of,  143,  •rrivUr*. 
-    -'— 'Yonkatt.  ISO,  Ita. 


KrBunpt.  ie&.rt< 


I,  ll<jntert  itji 


f  Ewpui),  28». 

lo  Eoglaod,  3B, 


•HDblirBUI,  bit,  6X). 

re  of,  308,  dMo^to  t* 


>ptl>n£8.  IE 

)f.  &.  manor-hooiie  of.  «,~foe. 


M  (KU  or  abort),  61.  &lnilT  of. 

r,  aoi,  206,  putiait  of,  SM, 
r,  2sa.  299,  aH,  iae,  (HmMT- 

irolan.,61,2B9  (i»ta),3Se,S18. 


I,  pnpern  aiMaad.  nO,  ML 
kv,  3S1,  IB,  BlM   IbT   Htf 
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▼an  Sehftiok,  0«rritmi  (aldemum  of  Albany),  861, 868, 

870. 
Tan  Srhaick,  Peter.  741,  graduated  flrom  coU^. 
Van  8cheUa>ne,  Dirrk,  147,   early  lawyer,  152,  158, 

174, 206. 
Van  i<lecliteiihon»t,  Brandt,  125, 140, 152. 153,  daugh- 
ter of,  154. 155,  156. 
Van  91echU'nhun*t,  Uerrit,  206,  delegate  to  Landtdag. 
Van  Slyck,  Oomelit  AntondMcn,  125. 
Viin  Tweeuhuyaen,  Lambrecht,  38,  navigator. 
\an  Twiller,  Wouter    (gOTemor).  66,  appointed,  67, 

arrival  of,  60,  78,  built  house,  78, 125. 
Van  Vont,  Garret  Janaen,  100. 
Van  Wely,  Johannen,  125. 
Van  WerckhoTen.  Hon.  Cornelia,  160, 196. 
Van  Wyck,  Theodorun,  673,  alilemian  (1758)  (note) 
Van  Zandt,  Winant,  581, 582,  juryman  in  negro  trial. 
Varick,  l>ominie,  882. 
Varlett,  Hon.  NIcholaa,  218,  repreaented  prorince  In 

surrender  of  New  York  to  English. 
Venice,  in  fifteenth  century,  13. 
Verbeck.  Jan,  206,  delegate  to  LtuuHdag. 
Verbeth,  Nicholas,  182. 
Verbeth,  Judith,  182. 

Verplanck,  Daniel  Crommelin,  686.  marriage  of,  (note). 
Terplanrk,  Abraham,  181,  260, 287,  wife  of. 
Verplanck,  Gulian,  181,  260.  ftmily  oC 
Verplanck,  Gulian,  568,  assemblyman,  712. 
Verplanck,  Gulian.  741,  graduate  (h»m  the  college. 
Verplanck,  Isaac,  181. 
Verplanck,  Philip,  678,  assemblyman,  711. 
Verstius,  William,  174.  teacher,  181. 
Verreeler,  Johannes,  206,  delegate  t<^  iMHtitdag. 
Verramno  (Italian  narlgalor),  17,  19 
Veeey,   Rev.  William,  487.    portrait  of,  488.  collinion 

with  ffOTemor,  445,  452, 45t.  4ti9,  572,  578,  widow  of. 
Vetch,  Samuel  (guremor  of  Nora  Scotia),  455,  wife  ct, 

478,498. 
Vigne,  Jean,  288,  first  male  child  bom  in  New  York  of 

European  parents,  287. 
Volckersten,  Dirck,  287.  wife  of. 


W. 

Walkck,  Zachakiah,  202,  signer  of  petition. 

Wall  Stnwt,  286,  287,  421,  448,  505,  i0O. 

Wallace,  Alexander,  683,  merchant,  739,  fiunily  of, 
757. 

Wallace.  Hugh,  683,  merrhant,  739,  Tice-preeident  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  fiunily  of,  748,  756,  counselor 
758.  residence  of, 

Walley,  John  (Plymouth),  379,  delegate  to  Leister's 
congress. 

Walloons  (Protestant),  48. 

Walter,  John,  671,  daughter  of. 

Walters,  Robert,  360,  alderman,  379,  383,  about  mar- 
riage of,  418,  484.  counselor,  435,442,449,451,457, 
associate  judge.  460,  483,  517,  mayor,  521,  608. 

Walton.  Jacob,  684,  wife  of. 

Walton,  Jacob,  Jr.,  685,  wife  of,  738,  assemblyman, 
742. 

Walton,  William,  636,  asuemblyman,  647,  trustee  of 
Society  Ubranr,  654,  660,  678,  counM>lor,  683,  wealth 
of,  684,  mannon  of,  685,  character  of,   i59,  wife  of. 

Walton,  William  (nephew  of  former),  684,  Ihmily  of, 
685,  character  of,  t!86  (note),  children  of,  730.  coun- 
selor, 740,  one  of  the  founders  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Wantenear,  Albert  Cornells,  206,  delegate  to  Lantltdag. 

Wardsworth,  Joseph  (Connecticut),  324,  hid  charter  in 
"Charter  Oak.*' 

Warren,  Admiral  Sir  Peter,  580,  marriage oC  581,  596, 
eAcape  of ,  .V^.  mansion  of,  593,  naral  morementsof, 
594.  achieyements  of,  595,  knighted  b  king,  613, 
624,  member  of  Parliament  (note),  629,  633  (note), 
687,  wife  of. 

Warwick,  l>iri  of,  74,  76- 

Washington,  George,  647,  6H0,  677,  678,  loTe-aRair  of 

Watson,  John  (firxt  portrait-painter  in  America),  516, 
description  of,  517. 

Watt<(,  Robert,  5(MI,  counselor,  501,  family  of  (about 
4Vtate  in  note),  568,  582.  tir>4.  M>n  of 

Watts,  Hon.  John  (son  of  above),  501,  birth  of,  502, 


flunUy  of,  607  (note),  580,  696,  aasemblyman,  647, 
trustee  of  Society  Library,  654,  home  at.  655, 
daughter  of,  660,  662.  678,  counselor,  688,  m,  700, 
710,  712  714,  71<,  ?20,  724.  725,  73U,  732,  city  man- 
sion ,  743,  756. 
Watt«,  Hon.  John  (the  youngiT),  420.   daughter  of, 

502,  family  of,  756,  wedding  of,  757.  city  recorder. 
Watts,  Robert  (brother  of  above ),  756,  married  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Stirling. 

Weaver.  Thomas,  434,  counselor,  445,  in  England, 
448,  450,  454,  collector  of  customs,  456,  457,  460, 
absconded. 

Webb,  General,  673.  681,  regiment  of. 

Weber,  Wolfert,  182. 

Wells,  Lemuel,  601,  bought  Philipse  manor-house. 

W-lls,  Philip,  311,  surveyor-general  of  New  York  in 
1684. 

Wells,  Samuel,  640,  delegate  to  Congnsss  1754. 

Wells,  William,  221),  counwlor,  2^,  delegate  to  Hemp- 
stead Convention,  229,  first  high-sherUT  of  Long 
Island. 

Wendall,  Alderman  (Albany),  361, 862. 

Wenham,  Thomas,  365,  rewnue  commissioner,  422, 
warden  of  Trinity  Church,  456,  457,  arrest  of,  459, 
outlawed,  461,  returned  and  made  counselor. 

Wentworth,  Governor  (of  New  Hampshire),  565,636, 
70U. 

Wessels,  Dirck  (city  recorder  at  Albany),  861, 864, 416, 
assemblyman,  451. 

West  India  Company,  origin,  24,  25.  45,  46,  how  mod- 
eled, its  exlMtencea  fixed  feet. 47,  itsearly history, 48, 
ambitious  projects,  and  talk  of  colonixing  New  Neth- 
erland,51,  53,  buy  Manhattan  Island,  59.  brilliant 
victories  of,  83,  inattention,  21)1 ,  great  depression. 

West,  John,  283,  arrival  of,  297,  dul,  marrliage  of,  824, 
secretary  for  New  England,  339. 

White,  Henry,  756,  757,  wife  of,  nwidence  of,  790. 

Whiteman,  Mr.,  4U6    register  In  chancery. 

Whittlesey,  Rev.  Mr.,  648. 

Whitfield,  Rev.  George,  591. 

Wiley,  William,  726,  of  Committee  of  Correspondenoe 
(1*65). 

Willett,  Edward,  687.  house  of 

Willett,  Thomas,  149,  151,  209,  210,221,230,  mayor, 
238,  sent  to  Albany  to  quiet  Indians,  248,  counselor, 
261,  estate  confiscated  by  Dutch. 

William  111.  of  England,  ^,  867,  883,  ordained  gov- 
emment  for  New  York,  8H4,  actions  affecting  prov- 
ince, 424,  458.  death  of,  572.  gifts  of. 

Williams.  Colonel  Ephraim,  612,  613. 

Williams,  Rev.  John  (of  Deerfleld),  596. 

Williams,  Thomas,  612. 

Williams,  Thomas,  858.  of  Committee  of  Safety  under 
Leislcr,  871,  counselor. 

Wllloughby,  Sir  Hugh.  21. 

Willys.  Samuel  (governor),  210, 213. 276,  ambassador  to 
New  York. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  397.  alderman. 

Wilson,  Ebeneier,  422,  warden  of  Trinity  Chnrch. 

Windebanke,  Sir  Francis,  65. 

Winder,  John,  270. 

Winder,  Samuel,  298. 

'Winslow,  John,  340,  brought  news  of  Revolution  to 
Boston. 

Winthr^,  Governor  (of  Massachusetts),  74,  76,  380, 
381,  382. 

Winthrop,  Governor  John  (of  Connecticut),  76,  arrival 
of.  194.  2(r2.  203,  204,  218.  223.  boundary  question, 
289.  grant  for  Fisher's  Island  (note),  256,  257.  343, 
411,  sent  to  England. 

Winthrop,  Fits  John  (son  of  above),  210,  228. 

Wissinck,  Jacob  Kllrrsten,  54. 

Witherspoon,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  751,  752,  character  and 
ancestry  of. 

Witsen,  Jonas,  54,  director  of  West  India  Company. 

Wooii.  Jonat,  227,  delegate  to  Hempstead  Convention 
(1665),  229.  justice  of  the  peace. 

Woodbum,  John  (great-grandfather  of  Horace  Greeley), 
506. 

Wolfe,  General,  674,  OSO  cnxtsing  St.  Lawrence,  681, 
assault,  682,  death  of,  1 15,  friend  of. 

Wolfernten.  Gerrit,  214,  one  of  **  Right  Men." 

Wolcott,  Oor»Tiiur  R4>}^«r  (of  Connecticut),  698,  Ikmily 
of  (note),  6iK>,  tm. 

Wuolsey.  George  139.  one  of  first  fire-wardena. 
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Woithington,  John.  640,  delegate  firom  MaaRachiuetts 

to  Congret»8  (1754). 
WynningtoD,  ThomM,  268,  attorney -general. 
Wyoming,  689.  about  settlement  of,  i02. 


ToifKKKS,  89,  land  bought  of  Indians,  147. 

Yoonge,  John,  227,  delegate  to  IlempRtead  ConTention 


(1666).  296,  hlgh^heriff  of  Loog  laland,  806, 
counselor  under  Androc,  343, 388. 


ZcfOBR,  JoHX  Prrn,  648,  started  paper,  649,  a^^rsktciS 
and  imprisoned,  660.  666,  667,  acqaitt«d,  MB,  fnt- 
dom  of  the  press,  668, 666, 684,  iO0. 

fflnaendorf,  Count,  768. 


INDEX   TO  CHAPTERS   XXXT.-L. 


Ann,  J  Ann,  oflleer  under  Oeneral  Morin  Soott,  90. 

Abeel,  R«t.  John  N..  467, 606, 610. 

Alner,  James,  ofllcer  under  Oeneral  Morin  Scott,  90. 

Academy  of  Design,  germ  of,  743,  comer-stone  of,  776. 

Aeadem/  (tf'Maaic,  scenes  within,  746 

Acker.  Jacob,  Presidential  elector,  1800.  404. 

Acklaod,  L»dj  Harriet,  Tisita  American  cauip,  186. 

Ackland,  Mijor  (British),  at  Saratoga,  182, 183. 

Action  of  Committee  of  Sixty,  19. 

Acton,  Hon.  Thomas  C,  776. 

Adams,  Charles  (brother  of  John  Quinry),  wife  of,  2!)6. 

Adams,  John,  83,  on  Peace  ('ommittee,  119,  incident 
of  Joamey.  120,  interriew  with  Howe,  121,  retams 
flrom  misidon  to  France,  228,  minister  to  Holland, 
300,  in  Paris  and  signs  preliminary  treaty,  263,  signs 
general  treaty,  264,  266,  signature  of.  266,  signs  defi- 
nite treaty,  267,  opinion  of  Jay,  268,  treating  with 
Aftican  gOTemments,  290,  minister  to  England,  2»1. 
292,  294,  elected  Vice-President.  832,  receiring  Wash- 
ington,  336,  339,  dining  with  Washington,  848,  318, 
865,  373,  384,  reelected  Vice-President,  386,  393, 
elected  President,  432,  460,  463,  466,  473,  700,  death 
of,  710. 

Adams,  Mrs.  Abigail,  sentiments  of,  59,  describes  Rich- 
mond Hill  House,  333, 334,  346,  352. 373,  399.  466. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  in  New  York,  294,  2!)5. 393.  min- 
ister to  The  Hague.  as»,  at  Usbon,  43l),  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, 552,  commissioner  at  (Ihent,  66ir ,  minister  to 
England,  668,  689.  elected  President,  698,  700,  ad- 
minbtration  of,  711. 

Adams,  Her.  Dr.  WUliam,  746,  portrait  of,  761,  fiunily 
of,  762. 

Adams,  Thatcher  M.  (son  of  above),  762. 

Adam^  William,  son  of  ReT  Dr.  William,  762. 

Adams,  Peter,  death  of.  626. 

Adams,  Samuel,  28,  69, 204. 

Adams,  William,  British  Commissioner,  662. 

Addison,  John,  283. 

Adet,  M.  (French  minister),  416,  430. 

Agnew,  G«neral  (British  ofllcer),  168,  at  Danbary,  160, 
killed  at  Qermantown,  181. 

Agnew,  Dr.  Cornelius  R.,  778. 

Agnew,  John,  600,  member  common  council,  702,  on 
Canal  Ceiebratioa  Committee,  697, 700. 

Akerly ,  Dr.  Samuel,  613,  678. 

Alabama,  State  of,  admitted  into  the  Union,  680. 

Alden,  Timothy,  member  Hist.  Soc.,  664. 

Alexander,  James,  son  of  Earl  of  Stirling,  767. 

Alexander,  William  (son  of  abore).     See  Lord  Stirling. 

Alexander,  Her.  Jamea  Waddell,  560. 

Alien  and  sedition  laws,  468,  462,  473. 

Alien,  Andrew,  416. 

Allen,  Chief-Justice  William,  daughter  of,  296 

Allen,  Ethan,  exploit  of,  28, 29, 38. 

Allen,  Hon.  Herman,  wife  of,  (note)  619. 

Allen,  Horatio,  763,  hB. 

Allen,  '*  Parson,*'  at  Bennington,  171. 

Alley,  Saul ,  residence  of,  720. 

AHianee,  French.  196, 194, 218. 

AIUmni,  William,  member  of  New  York  Prorincial  Con- 
greas,  82,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Au^on.  Joseph  (goTwnor  8.  C),  wife  of,  483,  490,  497, 
54a 


Allston,  Washington  (artist)  742. 

Alms-house,  completed,  ^a7. 

Alport,  James,  pormdt.  Interior  of  Park  Theater,  686. 

Alsop,  John,  merchant,  delegate  to  Second  Continental 

Congress.  19,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 

25,  '^,  294,  residence  of,  303. 
Alsop,  Richard.  735. 

American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Incorporation  of,  626. 
American  Amiv,  retreat  from  New  York,  128,  aehiere- 

ments  of.  153, 154,  dii«treM  of,  260.  271. 
American  Bible  Society,  formation  of,  606, 519,  679. 
American  Oeographical  Societv,  (bunded,  i67 
American  Institute,  founded  1828.  717. 
American  MuHcum,  erected  in  1824,  710. 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  679. 
American  Tract  Society,  founded,  739. 
Ames,   Fisher  (orator  and  statesman),  319.  eacortii^ 

Washington,  336,  in  First  Congress,  344, 412,  speech 

of,  421,  4116,  503 
Amos,  Richard.  571.  % 

Anderson,  Abel,  wife  of.  426. 
Anderson,  Alexander,  first  wood-«ngraTerin  NewTwk, 

picture  by,  565. 
Anderson,  Ephraim,  96. 
Anderson,  Rer.  James,  descendants  of,  746. 
Andre.  Misjor  John,  prqjecting  fKte,  200,  at  Easthamp* 

ton,  242.  243,  conference  with  Arnold,  216,  capturad, 

246,  247,  execution  of,  248.  , --r      —t 

Anthon,  Dr.  Oeorge  C.  sons  of,  706. 
Anthon,  Professor  Charles  (son  of  above),  706,  706. 
Anthon,  Rev.  Henry  (son  of  Dr.  Oeorge),  rector  St 

Mark's  Church.  7()6. 
Anthon,  John  Hawyer.  son  of  Dr.  Oeorge),  student  at 

ColumbU  College,  469,  president  of  Law  Institute, 

death  oC  706. 
Anthon,  Oeorge  C,  778. 
Anthony,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Han- 

dred,  25. 
Anthony,  Theophilus,  member  of  Committee  of  One 

Hundred,  26. 
Apthorpe,  Charles  Ward,  counselor,  47,  home  of,  75, 

daughter  of.  76. 
Apthorpe  mansion,  122. 127, 129,  131. 
Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  242. 
Architecture,  church,  740,  758,  759,  7©6. 
Armstrong,  Gen.  John  (soldier,  statesman,  and  author), 

183,  303,  332.  senator.  4t*i4.  487,  country-seat  of,  £46, 

minister  to  France,  547,  548.  694,  brifpulier,  596,  aee- 

retary  ofwar,  623,  651. 
Armstrong,  Henry  B.  (son  of  abore^,  609. 
Armstrong,  General  (privateer),  building  of,  655,  at 

Faval,  656,  thrilling   scenes  upon,  66i,  Ikte,  668, 

Amada,  Count,  Spanish  ambassador  to  France,  263, 264. 

Arnold,  Benetlict,  exploits  of,  29,  38.  54,  65,  60.  block- 
ading Quebec.  71,  snrprisetl,  73,  lOSt,  commands  on 
the  Hudson,  158,  to  the  rescue  of  Danbury,  159, 160, 
164,  at  Saratoga,  183,  at  Monmouth,  202^1  Phibdel- 
phia,  23»>  ronmmnds  at  West  Point,  237,  plotting 
treason.  242.  243,  character  of,  245,  246,  wife  of,  24i, 
oblotiuy,  248,  255,  bloody  acts  and  disappearaoea 
fn>m  history,  256. 

Asia,  the  (British  vessel),  48,  Tryon  on  board  of,  64. 

Aspiowall,  Captain  John,  vestryman  of  Trinity  Chuivh, 
520. 
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AsphiwkU,  Gilbert  (son  of  aboTe)  oorporator  of  fr«e 

Mhool«,  617,  519,  520. 
A8pinwall,  Wflliam  H.,  779. 
Adpiuwall,  John,  520. 
A^pinwall,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  628. 
Assumption  Bill,  contruveny  over,  373. 
Afwociated  Prew,  establishment  of,  739. 
Astor,  John  Jacob,  dtetch  of,  499.  606,  residence  of, 

709,  sketch  of,  753,  fkmily  of,  754,  founding  Astor 

Ubrai^,  766. 
Astor,  William  B.,  wife  of,  647,  fitmily  note,  758.  754, 

trustee  and  bene&ctor  of  Astor  Library,  766, 768, 788. 
Astor,  John  Jacob,  Jr ,  ftmily,  753,  754,  gifts  to  Astor 

Ubrary,  766,  758,  778. 
Astor  House,  building  of,  700. 
Astor  Library,  founding  of,  758,  ^55. 
Astor  Place  Biot,  752,  768. 
Arrlnms.  —  Orphan,  founding  of,  467, 623, 712,  Insane, 

rounding  of,  618,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  founding  of,  678, 

Leake  and  Watts'  Orphan,  founding  of,  712,  Blind, 

founding  of,  720,  721,  New  York  Jurenile,  founding 

of,  764,  765.  city  charities  and  corrections,  t87,  738. 
Athenseum,  New  York,  founding  of.  706,  706. 
Atlee,  Colonel  Samuel  John,  110  jy^l. 
Auburn  State  Prison,  projected,  <86. 
Auchmuty,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  87 
Audubon  Park,  128, 180. 
Aydelott,  Rev.  Benjamin  P.,  562. 
Aylesbuiy,  Alexander,  vestiymaQ  of  Trinity  Church, 

867. 
Aymar,  Benjunin,  412,  778. 


B. 

Bachx,  Thkophtlact,  106,  country-seat  of,  211,  member 
of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  282. 

Bache,  Richard  (brother  of  above),  wife  of,  105,  de- 
scendants of,  869. 

Bache,  RJfthard  (son  of  Richard  iU)OTe),  married  daugh- 
ter of  Secretary  Dallas,  369. 

Bache,  Alexander  Dallas  (son  of  aboTe),  superintendent 
ofCoast  Surrey,  369. 

Bache,  Dr.  T.  H.,  269. 

Bache,  George,  U.  S.  N.,  369. 

Backus,  Colonel  Electus,  death,  628. 

Bailey,  Dr.  Richard,  3U6,  professor  at  Columbia  CoUqpe, 
470. 

Bailey,  Theodorus,  postmaster  of  city,  554. 

Bainbridge,  Commodore  William,  616,  619,  621,  honors 
to.  622. 

Baldwin,  Abraham,  in  Convention,  318. 

Baldwin,  Charles,  564. 

Ballard,  Lieutenant  Edward  J.,  death  of,  626. 

Baltimore  (dty  of)«  outrage!*  in,  589,  bombarded,  661. 

Bancker,  Abraham  B.,  clerk  of  Senate,  279,  Regent  of  | 
University,  284.  i 

Bancker,  Evert,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26  89. 

Bancker,  Gerard  (State  treasurer  ,  368,  382,  460. 

Bancker  Street  (Madison),  516. 

Bancker  estate,  567. 

Bancroft,  George  (historian),  767, 778. 

Bank,  branch  of  United  States,  454. 

Bank,  Manhattan,  464,  466,  485 


Bard,  WilUam,  at  Irring  dinner,  (note)  732. 

Baring  Brothen  iSi  Co.  (English  bankers),  gnanaty  d^ 
783. 

Barlow,  Joel,  brother-in-law  of;  818, 688. 

Barnes,  Wheeler,  674. 

Barretto,  Francis,  686. 

Banington,  Secretary,  18,  60,  194. 

Barton,  Thomas  P  ,  wife  of,  728. 

Barton,  Colonel  William,  captures  General  Pnseott, 
166, 166. 

Bassett,  Ebeneaer,  616. 

Bassett,  Francis,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Bassett,  Richard,  senator  in  first  Congress,  816. 

Battles  of  Revolution.  Bunker  Hill,  48,  46,  of  Loof 
Island,  106,  112,  Kip's  Bay,  123,  Harlem  Hdghta. 
128-183.  White  Plains.  141,  142.  Fort  Washington, 
143,  144,  Trenton,  150.  Princeton,  164,  baming  of 
Danbury,  158-160,  storming  of  ^>ag  Harbor,  16l7tiat- 
tle  of  Scotch  Plains,  164,  of  Oriskany,  169, 17t).  of  Ben- 
nington, 171.  of  the  Brandy  wine,  117, 178.  liall  of  Phil- 
adelphia, 179,  battle  of  Gemiaotown,  181,  oaptoiv  of 
Stony  Point  by  British,  181,  battles  of  Saratoga,  178- 
186,  capture  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  by 
British,  141, 182,  burning  of  Kingston,  187.  188.  bat- 
tie  of  Monmouth,  202,  ^,  Massacre  at  Wyoming. 
206,  slaughter  at  Old  Tappan.  211,  slaughter  at  Uctle 
E^  Harbor.  211,  212,  attack  on  New  Haven,  221, 
burning  of  Fairfield,  222.  bumins  of  Norwalk,  228. 
storming  of  Stony  Point,  224,  2&,  achievement  at 
Paulus  Hook,  226.  227,  Lord  Stirling's  descent  upon 
Staten  Island,  232,  forays  into  New  Joeev.  28B,  rap- 
ture of  Charleston,  i^,  burning  of  Conoecticot 
Farms,  289.  battle  of  Springfield.  241,  fighting  with 
Indians,  249,  suppression  of  mutiny,  260,  rictory  at 
the  Cowpens,  252.  baUle  of  Guilford  CourtHouse, 
252,  burning  of  New  London,  256,  battle  of  Eataw 
Springs,  256,  surrender  of  Comwallis,  IS?. 

Battles  of  War  of  1812.  Surrender  of  Detroit,  601. 
602,  massacre  of  Chicago,  608,  604,  storming  of 
Queenstown.  607-611,  capture  of  the  Ooerricre,  615, 
capture  of  the  Alert.  616,  victory  of  Deeatur,  618. 
capture  of  the  Frolic,  619,  victory  of  Bainbridge,  619. 
massacre  of  Frenchtown,  622,  capture  of  the  Hornet, 
623,  625,  capture  of  York  and  Fort  George,  627,  re- 
pulse of  British  at  Sackett's  Harbor,-  626,  siege  of 
Fort.  Meigs,  629,  Perry's  victory  upon  Lake  Erie,  69>, 
681,  batUe  of  Chippewa,  648,  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
645,  sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  646,  burning  of  Washing- 
ton. 647,  Baltimore  assailed,  661,  victory  upon  Lake 
Champlain,  663,  thrilling  defense  of  the  Graeral 
Armstrong,  656,  657,  defense  of  New  Orleans,  tfDO. 

Battles,  the  year  of  (Revolutionary),  162-191. 

Baum,  Colonel  (Hessian),  170. 

Bauman,  Colonel,  city  postmaster,  328,  display  of  firs- 
works,  338. 

Baurroeister,  General  (Hessian),  182. 

Bayard,  Colonel  John  (judge),  88. 

Bayard,  James  Ashton  (son  of  abore),  marriaae  of.  88, 
^,  death  of,  668. 

Bayard,  Colonel  Nicholas,  house  of,  88,  eoartesiss  to 
Lady  Stiriing,  206,  fkrm  of,  571. 

Bayard,  Samuel,  married  Martha  Pintard,  88,  fimnding 
Hist.  Soc.,505,  510. 

Bayard,  Samuel,  Jr.  (secretary  of  Province),  68,  206. 


Bank  of  America,  opposition  to  charter,  684,  organiaa-  ,  Bayard,  Hon.  Thomas  F.,  U.  8.  Senator,  88 


tion  of,  585. 
Bank  of  New  York,  founded,  293,  loan  of.  417,  454,  510, 

518. 
Bank  of  North  America,  founding  of,  293. 
Banking  interests,  291,  292,  293. 
Banks  of  New  York,  number  of  in  1880,  735. 
Banks,  savings,  origin  of,  506.  in  operation,  682,  785. 
Banyer,  Goldsboro,  wife  of,  401. 
Barber,  Jacob,  647. 

Barclay  family,  441,  clans  of  in  Scotland,  442. 
Barclay,  Alexander,  441. 
Barclay,  Colonel  David,  wifi>  of,  441. 
Barclay.  Rev.  Dr.  Hcnrj-,  442. 
Barclay,  Colonel  Thomas,  wife  of,  297,441,  fNmily  note, 

442. 
Bard,  Dr.  John,  New  York  Ilospiul,  3f\5.  520. 
Bard,  Dr.  Samuel  (son  of  above),  306.  Library   trustee, 

418,  dean  of  Columbia  College,  470,  4K3,   member 

Hist. Soc.,  554. 


Bayard,  William,  buildings  burned  in  1778.  207,671,082, 
painting  of  theater  by  Searle^ote)  686.  on  comaUttee 
to  reinstate  Clinton,  (note)  690,  696,  712. 

Bavard.  William,  Jr.,  portrait.  Interior  of  Park  Tbeatar, 
(note)  685. 

Baynrtl  rouutr>'-seat,  827,  5C0. 671. 

Bayard  Hill,  fortified,  126,  669. 

Bayard  arms,  88. 

Baylais,  Hon  WUliam.  777. 

Baylor,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Icilled  at  Old  Tappan,  Sll. 

Beach,  Capt.  Elnathan.  wife  of,  (note)  668. 

Beach,  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  (son  of  above),  468, 
of.  568,  children  of,  (note)  569. 

Beach.  Daniel,  516. 

Reauhamais,  Hortense  Eugenie,  687. 

Reaujolnis.  i'ount  de,  447- 

Be<lford  House,  description  and  iUttStratkm  of,  40QL 

Bcilfonl,  burned  by  the  British, 

Beekman,  James  W.,  766,  779. 
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BedmMn,  Darid,  nifember  of  Gommlttee  of  One  Handrad. 
K. 

Beekmao,  (3eranl  H.,  houw  of,  306. 

Beekman,  Co1od«I  Henr>'.  wife  of,  (Dot«)  547. 

Beekman,  James,  flight  of,  187,  member  of  Chamber  (tf 
Commerce,  282,  wife  of,  904. 

Beekman,  James,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  New  York  ProYindal  Congress, 

81,  residence  of,  188,  622. 

Beekman,  John  K..  building  Park  Theater,  688,  portrait 

in  Interior  of  Park  Theater.  685. 
Beekman,  Dr.  Stephen,  wife  of,  119. 
Beekman,  Theophilus,  wife  of,  78. 
Beekman,  Gilbert  L.,  daughter  of,  782. 
Beekman,  Dr.  William,  daughter  of,  208. 
Beekman  Mansion.  186,  greenhouse  of,  186,  804. 
Beers,  Deacon  Nathan,  ^2. 
Beers,  Joeeph  D.,  T35. 
Belcher,  OoTwrnor.  old  mansion  of,  233. 
Belknap,  Rer.  Jeremy,  D.D.,  clergyman  and  historlao, 

607,  606. 
Belknap,  Aaron  B.,  765. 
BeU,  Isaac.  778. 

Bell,  William,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  686. 
Bell,  Thomas  (Philadelphia),  wife  of,  427. 
Bellingham  entertsining  Lion  Gardiner  in  1685, 684. 
Bellows.  Rer.  Dr.  Henry,  774,  778. 
Belmont,  August,  788. 
Benedict,  Brastus  Coming,  Chancellor  of  UniTersitj, 

lawyer,  author,  educator,  283,  662.  764. 
Benedict,  George  Wjllys  (son  of  Rer.  Joel),  professor, 

662. 
Benedict,  Benjamin  Uncoln,  journalist,  (note)  662. 
BMiedict,  General  James,  vote  of  thanks  to,  CR)9,  wife  of^ 

690,  (note)  692. 
Benedict,  Judge  Charles  UnnsBus,  662. 
Benedict,  George  Greenrllle,  editor,  (note)  662. 
Benedict,  Rer.  Joel,  662. 
Benedict,  Robert  Dewey,  662. 
Benedict,  Colonel,  brilliant  exploit  of,  626. 
Benerolent  societies  and  institutionfi,  number  of,  768. 
Bennett,  James  Gordon,  founder  of  New  York  Herald, 

788. 
Benson,  Judge  Egbert,  statesman.  Jurist,  and  scholar, 

82.  personal  note,  163,  superintending  embarkation 
of  loyalists,  272,  counterfeit  money  of,  2!J2,  character, 
399,  reeolutions.  320.  escorting  Washington,  336,  345, 
864,468,475,  portrait. 505,  president  of  Hist.  Soc.,509, 
femily  of,  (note)  60!»,  510,  in  C^ogresn,  623. 

Benson.  Robert  (brother  of  Judge  Egbert),  member  of 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  25,  secretary  of  proTindal 
congress,  88,  89,  secretary  of  conrention  for  estab- 
lishing a  state  goTemment,  162,  reading  constitu- 
tion,  162,  clerk  of  senate,  279,  3U0,  fiunily  note,  609. 
610. 

Benson,  Robert,  in  Columbia  Ck>llege,  469. 

Benson  femily,  509,  510. 

Berrian,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 
26,90  ^ 

Berrian,  WlUiam,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  718. 

Berry,  John,  portrait  In  Interior  of  Park  Theater,  685. 

Bethnne,  Mrs.  Dirie  (Joanna),  467,  active  in  Orptuui 
Asylum,  623,  establishing  Sabbath  schools,  679. 

Bethune,  Rev.  George  Washington  (son  of  &lrs.  Joanna), 

Betts,  George  P.,  766 

Beverley  mansion,  216,  escape  of  Arnold,  247,  248 

Bibby,  Bdward  N.,  wife  of,  401. 

Bibby ,  GouYemeur  S. ,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater, 
(note)  685. 

Bibby,  Thomas,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  685. 

Bicker,  Victor,  member  ol  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 
26. 

Biddle,  Capt^n  (naral  commander),  G63. 

Bingham,  Mn  ,  daughteni  of.  430 

Bird,  Colonel  (British),  15K,  killed  at  battle  of  German- 
town,  181. 

Bishop,  Nathan,  765. 

Biasell,  John,  one  of  the  founders  of  Windsor,  %8. 

BIseell,  Daniel,  brigadier-general.  t>l2 

ell,  Spaphras,  married  Jerunha  Wolrott,  358. 
ell,  Bdwiud  (son  of  above),  married  Jane  Ann  Maria 
Reed,  358. 

IsmU,  Dr.  Arthur,  married  Anna  Browne,  Cunily 
iiote,a66. 


Blaekweirs  Iiland,  charitable  Instltationi,  787. 

Blair,  John  (Va).,  341,  376. 

Bland,  Colonel,  317. 

BUtchford.  Richard  .M.,  773. 

Bleecker,  Anthony  L.,  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church, 

867,  secretary  of  City  Dispensary,  468,  founding  Hist. 

8oc.,  505.506,511,519. 
Bleecker,  Barent,  578. 
Bleecker,  James,  468. 
Bleecker,  Leonard,  4(38,  treasurer  Free  School  Society, 

516,  517. 

Bleecker,  Judge  Henr>-,  163. 

Blind  Asylum,  erected  l83l),  720. 

Blockade  of  New  York  City,  621,  682. 

Bloom,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  wounded,  610. 

Bloomfleld,  Joseph,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  690,  607. 

Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  518. 

Board  of  Health,  784.  785. 

Boerum,  Simon,  delegate  to  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress, 19,  (note)  20. 

Bogardus,  General  Robert,  690 

Bogert,  Michael,  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  26 

Bogert,  Van  De,  784. 

Boggs,  James,  president  of  Phoenix  Bank,  881 

Bolton,  Thomas,  700,  member  of  common  council,  (note) 
708. 

Bolton,  Anthony,  323. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  483,  marriage  of,  488. 

Bonajiarte,  Joeeph,  527 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  527. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  (Emperor),  454,  458,  460,  4S7, 
641,588. 

Boorman,  James,  residence  of,  720,  773. 

Bomel,  Francis  R.,  grand  chamberlain  to  King  of  Hol- 
land, 754. 

Boston,  city  of,  population,  24,  41,  42.  56,  evacuation 
bv  British,  69,  617,  reception  to  (3aptain  Lawrence, 

Botanical  Garden,  Elgin,  situation  of.  511,  647. 
Bouck,  William  C.  (governor),  canal  commissioner,  677. 
Boudinot,  Ellas,  333,  president  American  Bible  Society, 

679. 
Boudinot,  Elisha,  233 
Boulton  «t  WaU,  builds  engine,  583. 
Qoume,  William  Oland,  A.M.,  516. 
Bowden,  Rer.  Dr.  John,  514. 

Bowdoin,  Governor  James  (Mass.),  daughter  of,  802 
Bowen,  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel,  rector  of  Grace  Church, 

662. 
Bowen,  Henry  C,  766. 
Bowery,  435. 
Bowery  House,  20!K 
BowUng-Green,  !i2.  480,  486. 
Bowman^ohn,  688. 
Bowne,  Daniel,   daughter   married  Walter  Franklin, 

(note)  331. 
Bowne,  Robert,  original  corporator  of  public  schools, 

517,  578. 

Bowne,  Robert  H.,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 

(note)  690. 
Bowne,  Walter,  mayor  of  New  York,  daughter  of,  (note) 

724 
B4^d,  John  J., portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  (note) 

Boyd.  John  Parker,  500. 

Boyd,  William,  corporator  of  public  schools,  618. 

Brackenridge,  Judge,  530 

Bradford,  William,  attorney-general,  406,  416. 

Bradhurst,  Mansel.on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
(note)  690. 

Bradish,  Luther,  president  Hist.  Soc,  515,  764. 

Bradish,  Mitv.  666 

Bradley,  Hon   Joeeph  IV,  wife  of,  426,  427. 

Brady,  Judp^,  wife  of,  '\f.\  7T3. 

Brant,  Joseph  (Indian  chief),  in  England,  69,  169,  at 
Wyoming,  205,  217,  245». 

Brant,  John,  Indian  chief  (son  of  above),  605. 

Brasher.  Abraham,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Brasier.  Abraham,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Committee,  31. 

Break-Neck  Hill,  why  so  called,  131. 

Breckenridge,  Hugh  Henr>,  (note)  82. 

Breese,  Sidney,  epitaph  of,  745. 

Breese,  Judge  Samnel,  femi^  oi;  746. 
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Brehan,  Madame  de,  sister  of  the  French  minister,  308, 
3>'38,  in  itociety,  341,  (NiiDted  >Vai»biugtuD'tf  miniature, 
347,348. 

Br«voort  &rm,  671. 

Brevoort,  Uenry ,  630,  niansion  of,  573, 674, 630,  portrait, 
Interior  of  Park  Theater  6^5,  daughter  of,  753, 
trustee  of  A0tor  Libniry,  7<>5- 

Brevoort,  J.  Carson,  wife  of,  510. 

Brick  Chureh  in  1783.  275,  27«,  558,  576,577. 

Bridge  water,  Earl  of,  532. 

Bridge  over  East  River,  784. 

Brinckerhoff,  Abraham,  member  of  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  26. 

Brinckerhoff,  Dirck,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Convention,  81. 

Bristed,  Rev.  John,  wife  of,  753. 

Bristed,  Charles  Astor.  wife  of,  753.  756. 

Broadway,  435,  diagram  of,  in  1810,  672,  regulation  of, 
678. 

Broadhead,  John  Romeyn,  historian,  706. 

Brock,  General  Sir  Isaac,  600,  activity  of,  601,  608,  609, 
mourning  for,  611. 

Bronson,  Green  C,  773. 

Bronx  Rivor,  survey  of,  449,  518,  709. 

Brooklyn  Heights,  fortified,  646. 

BrookM,  Erastus  (editor),  739. 

Brooks,  James  (of  New  York  Express),  789. 

Brooks,  Captain  David,  U.  8.  A.,  wife  of,  768. 

Broom,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25,  of  committee  to  frame  Constitution,  161. 

Broom,  Samuel,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  883. 

BroomejLieutenant-Oovemor,  89,  In  Federal  proces- 
sion, 326,  member  of  Tontine  Association ,  383,  director 
of  firj*t  missionary  society,  4tftJ,  death  of,  575. 

Broome,  Lieutenant  James,  death  of,  625. 

Brower,  CorueliuM,  469. 

Brower,  Jaeob,  469. 

Brower,  John,  469. 

Brown,  Charle>»  Brockden  (author),  468,  519,  527,  mem- 
ber Hist.  Soc,  554. 

Brown,  General  Jacob,  defending  Sackett's  Harbor,  628, 
early  career  of, (note) 628,  mi^r-generul,  642, captures 
Fort  Erie,  and  viitorious  at  Chippewa,  643,  644, 
sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  645,  gold  box  of.  64<J 

Brown,  Noah,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
(note)  690. 

Browne,  Sir  Anthony,  England,  descendants  of,  358. 
,    Browne,  Thomas,  one  of  the  founders  of  Rye,  N,  Y  ,  358. 

Browne,  Judge,  daughter  married  Dr  Arthur  Bisst'Il, 
358 

Bruce,  Dr.  Archibald  (professor  of  mineralogy ),  614. 

Bruen,  Dr.  Alexander  M.,  wife  of,  401. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  740,  742,  portrait  of,  776,  778, 
779. 

Buchanan,  James,  President,  89,  772. 

Buchanan,  Thomas,  member  of  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  26. 

Buchanan,  Walter,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
282. 

Buckley,  Phineas  H.,  daughter  of,  768. 

Buckmaster,  George,  of  Committee  of  Defense,  646. 

Budd,  IJeutenant,  625 

Buel,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel.  417. 

Bull,  Joseph,  memb4>r  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  25. 

Bunre,  Geo.,  &  Co.,  454. 

Bunker  Hill,  fortified.  41,  42,  43,  fighting  at,  44,46, 
tidings  of,  50,  59,  103,  comer-stone  of  monument, 
694,769. 

Burgoyne,  General,  reached  Boston,  88,  approaching 
fW)m  Canada,  16« ,  sends  troops  to  Bennington,  170, 
171,  moving  towards  Alltany,  172,  177,  battle  of  Sar- 
atoga, 179,  185,  surrender  of.  186,  at  Schuyler  man- 
sion, 187,  conduct  of  army  in  Massachusetts,  190,  in 
Pariiament.  214. 

Burke,  Edmund.  52,  56,  213,  assailing  ministry,  268. 
25<». 

Burke,  Judp*,  456. 

Burling.  Uincaster,  memlier  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Burnet.  Dr.  William.  4»j. 

Burnet,  Dr.  William,  d-nughter  of.  426. 

Burr,  Aaron,  in  Canada,  64,  65.  (note)  82,  age  of,  104, 
Talor  of,  126.  reoonnoiters,  203,  at  New  Haven,  221, 
character  of,  as  a  lawyer,  299, 314,  elected  senator, 


880,  description  and  marriage  of,  881, 883, 8M,  <|iies- 
tion  submitted  to,  386,  correspondence  in  cipher,  3M. 
389.  Washington's  opinion  of,  39ti,  4ai».  482,  intrigue* 
of,  454,  defeat  of,  456,  456,  opinions  of,  467,  4€D.  po 
htical  skiU  of,  461,  463,  466.  466.  470.  elected  Vie«- 
President,  473,  474,  ambition  of,  478,  479,  style  of 
liying  of,  482,  dining  484,  488,  independent  candi- 
date for  governor,  489,  defeated,  490  491,  clialleofwi 
and  kills  Hamilton,  4!>2,  public  sentiment,  494.406. 
indifference  of.  497,  498,  tlipht  of,  499,  preeidiiig  over 
U.  S.  Senate,  500,  trial  of,  589,  schemes,  540,  poverty, 
663,  afflicUon,614. 

Burr,  Theodosia  (daughter  of  above),  478,  at  RichmoBd 
Hill,  482,  marriage  of,  483,  portrait,  484,  488,  640, 
fiite  of,  614. 

Burrows,  Captain,  death  of,  638. 

Burt,  James,  Presidential  elector,  1800,  464. 

Burtsell.  William  member  of  common  council,  708. 

Bushnell,  David,  inventor  of  submarine  war-maehint, 
98,  99,  powder-kegs  199. 

Bussing,  Abraham,  616. 

Butler,  John,  at  Massacre  of  Wyoming,  206> 

Butler,  Walter  (son  of  above),  at  massacre  of  CbtnT 
Valley,  205. 

Butler,  Colonel  Zebulon,  defending  Wyoming,  206. 

Butler,  Colonel  Richard  (patriot),  211,  at  storndncol 
Stony  Point,  224,  226. 

Butler,  Pierce  (of  Ikmily  of  dukes  of  Ormond),  in  Vfast 
Congress,  846. 

Byron,  Admiral,  successor  of  Lord  Howe,  2M,  opera- 
tions of,  218. 

By  vank,  Petrus,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

C. 

Cabot,  Jork  and  Sebastiah,  66. 

Cadwallader,  General  John,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  150. 

Caldwell,  Rev.  James,  232,  wife  murdered,  2ij0.  at  battle 

of  Springfield,  241. 
CaldweU,  John,  39.  882. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  89,  690,  Vice-President.  068. 
California,  discovery  of  gold  in,  761,  bishop  of, '752. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  camp  in,  24.  42.  68,  70. 
Camden,  Earl  of  ((Tharles  Pratt),  12. 
Camp,  Hugh  N..  766. 

Campl>ell,  George  W.  (Secretary  of  Treasunr).  651. 
Campbell.  D.  P.,  portrait,  Interior  Park  Theater.  086. 
Canal,  Erie.     See  £ 
Canal  Street.  423,  467,  666,  666. 
Cantine,  Moees,  676. 

Capitol,  National,  controversy  concerning  site  of,  878. 
Capitol  at  Washington,  464,  burning  by  British,  647. 
Capron,  Seth,  establishing  cotton  and  wool  ftctoriet  In 

New  York,  fiunily,  (note)  546. 
Capron,  General  Horace  (son  of  above),  645. 
Carden,  Captain  (British  naval  commander),  618. 
Carey,  Henry,  portrait.  Interior  Park  Theater,  685. 
Carey,  John,  wife  of,  768. 
Carey,  Matthew,  publisher,  625. 
Carleton,  Governor  Sir  Guy,  51. 66, 187,  removed 


the  gavemment  of  Canada,  196,  supersedes  Clinton, 

271,  remedying  evils  in  New  York,  2i2,  evaeoatea  New 

York,  273,  274. 
Carlisle,  Lord,  in  Philadelphia,  291. 
Carman,  Nicholas,  vestryman,  Trinitv  Chureh, 
Carr^  Louis,  Hnguenot,  estate  of,  210. 
Carroll,  Cliarles.  of  Carrollton,  commissioner  to( 

72, 196,  836, 346,  867. 
Carroll,  John  (Catholic  clergyman),  commisaiaoer  Co 

Canada,  72. 
Carter,  Rev.  Ablel,  wife  of.  (note)  660. 
Vm«,  Lewis  (^retary  of  State),  601  508. 
Castle  Garden,  661,  Lafkyette  landing  at,  6B2,  Jenay 

Lind,  771. 
Cathrart,  Earl  of  (William  Shaw),  proterts  Mte  8nm 

Liyingston,  218.  at  Colonel  Abraham  OaidincrX  378. 
Cathedral,  St.  Patrick^,  illustration  ot  750. 
Catlin,  Lynde,  on  committee  to  reinstate  CUDtoii,  (ootol 

6JJ0. 
Cavendish,  Lord,  172,  remarlcs  of,  259. 
Cebra,  John  Yates.  704. 
Central  Park,  purchase  of  site,  768. 
Century  Club,  founded,  779. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  106,  gift  of,  7Q(. 
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Chambers,  Her.  Dr.  Talbot  W.,  70t>. 

Champa^y,  M.,  French  luiniiiter,  543. 

ChampUin,  Lake,  expedition  uTer,  53,  croffsed  by  the 

commiMiouen.  i2,  uavnl  rictory  on,  652. 
Chandler,  Dr.  (Eli»betbtown;,  5U7. 
Chandler,  Ueneral,  captured,  028. 
Chanler,  John  Wintbrop,  wife  of,  753. 
Chapman,  Henry  G cation,  wife  of,  401. 
Chanud,  W. ,  portrait,  Interior  Park  Theater  (note),  680. 
Charitable  in^ttituaonn,  737,  763,  7t}4,  705. 
Charleston,  S  C,  capture  of.  by  BritUh,  237,  288. 
Charleftowu,  >laM..  flight  of  people,  24,  beights  of,  41, 

42,  44,  burning  of,  46. 
Charlier.  Profeecor  Elie,  780. 
Charller  Injititute  for  boy»,  7H0. 

Cbarlton,  Dr.  John,  marriage  of,  306,  trustee  City  Dis- 
pensary, 468. 
Cha«*.  ^muel  (Md.),  rommitwiouer  to  Cuuada,  72,  hn- 

peacbed  aM  judge,  500. 
Cha«tellux.  Maniub  de.  253. 
Chatham.   Kari  of  (William  Pitt),  speech,  13,  14,  15, 

oppoHini;  the  war,  173,  1*J2,  li>4,  death  of,  1U5. 
Chatt4>rtoii  Hill,  battle  at.  141. 
Chauncev,  Captain  Isaac,  portrait  of,  605,  C0(>,  creating 

fleets  on  the  lakes,  61'J,  f»27,  calls  Perry  to  bis  aid, 

631,  ♦V»2,  644,  ♦i53,  702, 
Chauncey,  Lieutenant  Wolcott,  628- 
Cheetham,  James  (editor),  478,  character  of,  479,  480, 

Cherry  Valley,  mawacre  of  inhabitants,  205. 

Cbe.<<ap**&ke,  frigate,  attacked  by  British,  511,  543,  625, 
captun'  of,  (£26. 

Chester,  Earl  of.  descendants  of,  660. 

Chi-sttT,  John,  daughter  of,  660. 

Chicago,  site  ceded,  415,  massacre  at2602. 

I'holera,  .Asiatic,  territih>  ravages  of,  422. 

Church,  John  B.,  4i>J,  477. 

ChurrhM.  St.  Paul's, 90,  North,  122,  Brick  Church.  90, 
Trinity  and  Lutheran,  buriu^l,  135,  converted  into 
prisons,  151,  in  N.  J.,  desecrated  by  British,  155,  con- 
dition of.  after  the  Bevolution,  2f5,  schools  of,  1^2, 
BaptLHt,  284,  St.  Paul's,  YisiU-d  by  President  Washing- 
ton, .'{54,  Trinity  rebuilt  and  cous(>crated,  367,  Third 
Pt^b)  tt>rian  built,  466,  Scotch  Presbyterian.  466, Wall 
Stn^'t  Presbyterian,  466,  John  Street  Methodist,  467, 
Ff>n.>th  Street  Methodist,  467,  Duane  Street  Method- 
bt,  467.  Two-Mile  Stone  Methodist,  467,  St.  Mark's 
Kpi}ico|»al,.'>14,Wall  Street  Pn*sbyterian  (rebuilt), 559, 
Rutgi-r  Street  Church,  559,  Spring  Street  Presbyte- 
rian. .V»!*,  (.*anal  Street  Presbyterian,  551^  Murray 
Strw-t  I'n>sb\terian,.'i60.  St.  John's  Episco|»al, erected, 
560.  iilu-trition  of  .'i61,  Christ,  Episcopal,  5<>1,  St.  Ste- 
pbeir.^  Ept<H-4ipal,  Ml,  French,  561,  Grace,  E|iiscopal, 
562,  Zion,  r*\l,  number  of,  in  1880,  architecture, etc., 
758,  Si.  Patrick's,  759.  Grace,  St.  Thomas,  Dutch 
Keforuieil,  Madfton  S<iuare  Church,  and  others,  760, 

761.  -fa. 

Cincinnati.  Society  of  th  -.  «»rganisation  of,  273,  waiting 
on  the  President  in  li'St),  316,  369,  378,  492,  resolu- 
tions of,  4!i5,  to:i)b  to  Hamilton,  503,  welcoming  La- 
fiivette.  691,6J«S 

Cisco,  John  J.,  773 

City  Hall,  council-ntom  of,  47,  reading  Declaration  of 
Independence,  93,  debtors'  prison,  iS,  library  pluu- 
den^,  134,  appropriated  to  Congress.  289.  &1,  en- 
largi'd,  32!«,  erecti«>n  of  City  Hall,  48*5, 554,  description 
of,  556,  612,  632,  scenes  at,  769,  770. 

City  Hall  Park,  defenses,  90,  description  of,  656, 
illustrated,  55i ,  701,  meeting  in,  .'>8{i,  646,  666,  689. 

City  Hotel  (in  Broadway),  illustration  of,  554,  banquet 
to  the  war  heroes,  619,  620,  Lafoyette  entertained, 
692. 

Cifil  war.  eflects  of,  278.  the  late,  772,  777. 

Clatlin,  Horuce  B.  (merchant),  766. 

CUpp,  President  (Yale  College),  daughter  of,  100. 

Clark,  Kichanl,  323 

Clarke,  liayard.  77ll. 

Clarke,  Darid,  (note)  560 

Clarke.  Sir  Francis,  aid  to  Burgoyne,  killed  at  Sara- 
toga, 183. 

Clark,  Lewis  Gay  lord  (editor),  740. 

Clark,  Thomas,  country-seat  of,  134,  daughter  of,  l.'JS. 

CUrk«oo,  ReT.  David,  birth  (»f,  31,  wife  of,  35. 

Clarkson,  Matthew  (mmi  ofal>ove),  secretary  of  l*rorince, 
funily  of,  34,  children  of,  35. 


CUrkson,  Hon.  Darid  (son  of  Secretary  Blatthew),  84. 

Clarkson,  David  (sou  of  Hon.  David),  member  of  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  2t),  member  of  New  York 
Provincial  (.k>ngret«}.  31.  character  of,  84,  family, 
85  (note),  advanced  money  to  government,  815,  house 
plundered,  101,  return  to  Flaibush,  102,  country -seat 
of,  261. 

Clarkson,  General  Matthew,  distinguished  soldier  and 
citisen  (son  of  Darid  above),  36, 102.  at  battle  of  Sara- 
tov,  184,  aid  to  General  Lincoln.  25ti,  Regent  of  the 
University,  284^  marriage  of,  301,  Veetr>-man  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  36< ,  character  and  residence  of,  38i>,  con- 
nected with  Jay  fiunily,  401,  418,  468,  corporator  of 
public  .schools,  517,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
690,  prison  commissioner,  736,  daughter  of,  767. 

Clarkson,  David  (brother  of  General  Matthew)  dfj,  102. 

Clarkson,  Matthew  (mayor  of  Philadrlphia),  416. 

Clermont,  seat  of  the  Livingstons,  burned  by  British, 
189,  reception  of  La&yette,  371,  Lafayette's  visit  at, 
6U5. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  reaches  Boston,  38,  56,  in  New 
York,  64  repulsed  at  Charlestown,  98,  battle  of  Long 
Island,  109,  on  Murray  Hill,  126,  128,  at  White 
Plains,  141,  met  lA&yette  in  London,  174,  desolating 
New  Jersey,  175,  message  to  Burgoyne  intercepted  bv 
Governor  Clinton,  180,  sailing  up  the  Hudson,  ISf, 
capturing  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  182,  burns 
Kingston,  1S7,  188,  fidls  back  to  New  York,  189,  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  British  forces,  195, 
199,  2i>l,  evacuates  Philadelphia,  202,  at  New  York 
City,  203,  20i  exasperating  raids,  211,  213,  214,  cap- 
tures Verplanck  Point  and  Stony  Point,  219,  at 
Southampton,  L.  I.i220,  222,  withdraws  tntopy  from 
Verplanck  Point.  223,  reoccupies  Stony  Point,  226, 
disconcerted,  227,  captures  Charleston,  237,  returns 
to  New  York,  241,242,  at  Basthampton,  243,  efforts  to 
save  Andre.  248,  249,  250,  fortifies  New  York  253, 
chagrin  of,  255,  257,  superseded  by  Carleton,27i. 

CUnton  Academy,  422. 

Clinton,  Charles  (colonel),  officer  in  Vrmeh  war,  74, 
fiimily  of,  118. 

Clinton,  General  James  (son  of  above),  member  of  the 
New  York  Provincial  Congress,  31,  47,  commanding 
in  the  Highlands,  74,  94,  age  of,  104,  112,  wife  of,  119. 
commanding  Fort  Clinton,  181,  esca|)e  of,  182,  among 
Indians,  2lf,  trial  of  Andre,  248,  249,  placing  son  in 
Columbia  College,  283- 

Clinton,  George  (son  of  James),  wife  <»f,  331. 

CUnton,  De  Witt  (son  of  James),  55,  lll«,  fin«t  student 
of  CoIumbU  ColkTse,  283,  ^M,  362,  422,  478,  duel  of, 
485,  ma\«ir,  487,  4!*5,  founding  Hist.  S<}c  .  505,  canal 
policy  of.  5<*>.  description  of,  511,  Frwmason,  512, 
president  Hist.  S<ic.,  515.  donation  of,  516,  corftorator 
of  public  ^choob^,  517,  51«,  52»;.  mayor.  543,  546, 
547,  n•nlov^^l  from,  and  rest«»re«l  to  mayoralty,  563, 
lieutenant  governor,  575,  579,  596,612,  6U,  presiding 
at  banquet,  620.  tSl,  re-ap|N>inte<l  mayor,  623,  war 
measures,  ^^2,  presents  freedom  of  citv  to  Brown, 
645,  portrait  of,  66!»,  670,  canal  memorial  of,  671, 
president  of  canal  commission,  673.  675,  beginning 
canal.  676.  predictions  of  677,  governor  four  terms, 
677.  beneficence  of,  678,  recommendations  of.  680, 688, 
appearance  of.  6J^,  welcoming  committee.  690,  re- 
elected governor,  6<.<1,  visits  Ohio,  694,  triumphant 
canal  journey.  6f»7. 711,  death  of,  714,  &mily  of,  716. 

Clinton,  Mrs.,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  686. 

Clinton,  G»-orge  W,  (son  of  DeWitt),  715. 

Clinton,  (leorge  (governor  of  N.  Y.,  Vice-President  of 
U.  S. ).  in  I^egislature,  16.  delegate  to  secon<i  Continen- 
tal Congress,  10.  arms  of,  2(».  3:»,  46,  adviser  of  Wash- 
ington. 74.  commanding  militia,  94,  age  of,  104,  votes 
to  defend  city.  117,  portrait  of,  11»*,  family  of,  119,  at 
battle  of  H.irlein  Heights,  12*.  l.'>4,  electe<l  governor, 
163.  roniniand-*  fort  against  Sir  Hcnrv  Clinton,  181, 
escape,  1S2,  observations  for  fort,  llJl.  217,  249,  in- 
specting (MMts  and  bnttl<>-grt>und!<  with  Washington, 
273.  in  charge  of  New  York  City.  274,  278,  Chancellor 
of  University, 2S3.  opposes  Congress.  292,  dines  John 
Quincy  .\dams.  214.  resilience  of,  dM,  suppressing 
*•  doctors'  mob,"  .'>)7, 308,  309,  ideas  of  Constitution, 
818,  presiding  over  New  York  convention,  820,  821, 
dauKhter  marries  Minister  Genet,  831,  rseeiTlng 
Washington,  333. 334,  dining  with  President, 841.  343, 
348,  .354.  363,  367,  .'J76,  878,  882,  renominated  gov- 
ernor, 381.  election  of,  886,  406,  416,  417,  486,  401, 
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468,  465,  r»«lected  gorernor,  474,  479,  548,  elected 
Vice-Prasident,  551,  member  of  Ilist.  Soc.,  555,  578, 
death  of,  5U5,  tomb  of,  596. 

Clinton,  George  (son  of  above),  wife  of,  20, 119. 

Clopper,  Corneliua,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Han- 
dred,26. 

Clowes,  Peter,  member  of  New  York  Prorincial  Con- 
gress, 82. 

Clubs,  founding  of  tb3  Moot  Club,  32,  Drone  Club,  468, 
Kroat  Club,  513.  514,  Friendly  Club,  519,  Bread  and 
Cheese  Club,  706,  Sketch  Club,  Hone  Club,  Union 
Club,  Kent  Club,  707,  Union  League  Club,  778, 779, 
Century  Club,  Knickerbocker  Club,  Manhattan  Club, 
Travelers'  Club,  Lotus  Club,  St.  Nicholas  Club,  779. 

Clymer,  Qeorge,  in  the  convention,  814. 

Coats,  Rev.  Michael,  467. 

Cochrane,  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  (British  naval  com- 
mander), 654.  656,  668. 

Cochrane,  Dr.  John,  attending  Lafi^yette,  portrait  and 
&mily  of,  215,  wife  invited  to  dine  by  Washington, 
227,  228,  in  Morristown,  234.  Regent  of  the  Univer- 
sity, 884,  reputation  of,  and  midence,  305,  house 
ransacked  by  mob,  307- 

Cochrane,  James  (son  of  Dr.  John),  215,  404. 

Cochrane,  Walter  L.  (son  of  Dr  John),  215. 

Cochrane,  General  John  (son  of  Walter  L.),  215. 

Cochrane,  Rev.  Dr.  WiUiam,  288. 

Cockburn,  Admiral,  vandalism  of.  632,  651. 

Coe,  John,  member  of  Provincial  Congress,  81. 

Cogswell,  Dr.  Joseph  G.,  superintendent  of  Astor  Li- 
brary, 765. 

Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor  Cadwallader,  letter  of,  16, 
opinion  of,  19,  26,  addressed  by  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  30,  reply  of,  31,  death  of,  137,  great-grand- 
son of,  642. 

Colden.  Cadwallader  (son  of  Lieut -Gov.),  bom  1722, 
loyalist,  sent  to  New  York  by  committee  on  con- 
spiracy, 169,  206. 

Colden,  Or.  David  (son  of  Lieut.-Gov.),  bom  1733,  died 
in  England  in  1784. 

Colden,  Cadwallader  David  (son  of  Dr.  David).  583,  649, 
portrait  of,  660,  674,  mayor,  680,  685,  690,  696, 
memoir  of  canal,  699.  , 

Colden,  David  F.,t22 

Cole,  Colonel,  dined  with  President  Washington,  354. 

Coleman,  William,  editor  of  Evening  Post,  478,  char- 
&ctfix*  of  4i^) 

Colfiix,  Schuyler  (Vice-President),  233.  i 

Colfax,  William,  commanding  Washington's  guard,  283.  | 

Collect,  the  Fresh-Water  Pond.  34. 

CoU^e  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  524,  525. 

Colics,  Christopher,  birth  and  death  of,  (note)  597. 

Collier,  Rev   William,  284 

Collins,  Isaac  (editor),  175 

ColUns,  Joseph  B..  763. 

Columbia  College,  students  of,  77,  82,  used  as  a  hoe-  i 
pltal,  184,  reeved,  282,  283,  435,  description  of,  468, 
students,  469,  495,  reputation  of, 518.  medical  school,  I 
525,  705,  mourning  for  Clinton,  715,  celebration  of 
semi-centennial  anniversary,  741. 

Commercial  Advertiser.  New  York,  founded,  453. 

Commissioners  of  Health,  423 

Committee  of  Sixty,  testing  mind  of  New  York,  19, 
meeting  of,  22. 

Committee  of  One  Hundred,  names  of.  25,  26.  80,  31. 

Committee  on  Conspiracy,  appointed,  74  exertions  of, 
77,  duties  of,  80, 105. 

Committee  on  Constitution  of  New  York,  161. 162. 

Conckling,  Judge  Alfred,  with  Clinton  in  Ohio,  694. 

Conckling,  Jeremiah,  wife  of,  6.35. 

Condition  of  aflWrs,  distrewing,  in  1786.  2flQ. 

Conflicting  opinions  of  the  men  of  1775,  91. 

Congress,  First  Continental,  procwdinj;'*  of,  reaching 
England,  12.  j 

Congress,  Second    Continental,  delegates   to.  19,  25,  I 
New  England  delegates.  27,  character  of.  29,  30,  ses-  : 
sion  of,  36,  37.  38,  creating  an   army,  41,  46,  46,  47, 
51,  52,  57,  69,  71.  crwlit  of,  72.  est«hlii»»ilng  war-offlce.  I 
78.74,  77,  W),  cont«i.lerH  iiidependenre.   J*!,  92.  110, 
138,  begging  for  tnKip!*,  14<>,  retin*»«  to  Baltimore,  148, 
borrows  money  of  France,  151,  iKirrows  moni>y  from 
house  to  house,  152,  moves  l«  liancaster,  thence  to  ' 
York  town,   178,   agents  of,  186.   influenced   against 
Washington,  180,  resolutions  of,  200,  discussing  cere- 
Donials,  204.  reception  of  the  first  French  miniater,  ^ 


206,216, 


of,  217,  287,238, 


missioners  in  France,  267,  credit  mlstmatad, 

Washington's  resignation,  278,  appointing  at 

of  foreign  affidrs,  ^,  291,  financial  troobtea,  V/L 

Connesa,  First  Federal,  election  of,  831,  ooontiBf  voCca, 
332,  receivingWaahington,  886, 859,  important  busi- 
ness before,  861,  seoeanon  threatened,  8i4,  a4Joania, 
376,  openins  third  seaaion,  879,  880,  8B4,  divided  in 
opinion,  39 i,  410,  excitement  in,  ^.  Tofee  on  treaty, 
421,  vigorous  meaauree  of,  451,  472,  paaaaa  bill  of 
embargo,  541>  622,  appropriationa,  66B,  rewarda  lo 
Lafayette,  691 

Congreaa,  Provincial  (of  New  York),  28,  organimtion, 
81,  firat  vote  of,  36,  opened  with  prayer.  87,  46, 47, 
48,  aecond,  49,  62^7,  disarming  toriea,  60.  mw 
ment  of  aflkirs,  68,  character  of,  64,  appolnta 
mittee  on  conspiracy,  74,  77,  reaolationa  of,  i%.  ,,^^ 
tion,  84.  86,  87,  reading  declaration  of  indepaodenea, 
93,  at  White  Plaina,  106, 107, 116. 

Connecticut  Farms,  burnt  by  British,  289. 

Conner,  Richard,  member  of  New  Ton  Provincial  Oon- 
gresa,  82. 

Connery,  Nicholaa,  79. 

Constable,  William,  828. 

Constant,  Joseph,  corporator  of  public  achools,  617. 

Constitution,  State  of  New  York,  framing  of,  16l,  adop- 
tion and  publishing  of,  162. 

Constitution,  United  States,  framera  of,  8KM)17,  algnad, 
318,  adoption  of.  319-821,  celebration,  821-828. 

Convention,  at  Annapolis  in  1786,  298. 

Convention,  constitutional,  of  New  York  in  1777,  KSL 

Convention,  Hartford,  663. 

Convention,  Federal,  framing  Conatitution  of  tlie  Unitid 
States,  311,  description  of  members,  812,  813,  814, 
816,  signing  of  constitution  and  adjournment  of,  818. 

Convention,  New  York,  on  adoption  of  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 320,  821. 

Convention,' New  York  Revolntionaxy,  19,  a^jonntmaot 
of,  21,  expiration  of  powers,  %. 

Conway,  Lord  (Henry  Seymour),  268. 

Conway.  Count  de  (Thomas),  a  general,  bom  In  Irriani 
in  1733,  came  to  America  in  1777,  and  became  a 
brigadier  in  Washington's  armyjl8D. 

Cooke,  Governor  Nicholas (R.  I.),  to. 

Cooke.  George  Frederick  (actor),  667.  birth  and  burial 
of,  558. 

Cooper,  Dr.  Charlei  D.,  letters  of,  491. 

Cooper,  Jamea  Fenimore  (novelist),  536,  706,  at  Irviac 
dinner,  722,  at  dinner  to  Edwara  Livlngaion,  728. 

Cooper,  Myles,  President  Columbia  College,  2?,  28. 

Cooper,  Thomas  Apthorpe  (actor),  496. 

Cooper  Institute,  i82,  783. 

Cooper,  Peter  (philanthropist),  721,  770,  771,  fbondinf 
Cooper  Institute,  782,  783. 

Corawallia,  Lord,  107,  108, 109,  HI,  126,  beftttw  Fbrt 
Washington,  148,  crosses  the  Hndaon,  144,  pamm 
Washington,  146,  halts  in  New  Brunawick.  147,  fai 
Princeton,  162,  near  Trenton,  158,  166,  at  battle  of 
Brandy  wine,  177, 178,  at  Oermantown,  181,  at  CliarlM- 
ton.  241,  defeats  Gates,244,eatabliabesa  reign  of  tcr> 
ror,  249,  held  in  check  by  Greene,  2^,  applauded  by 
Germain,  263,  at  Yorktown,  264,  besieged,  268.  aor- 
render  of,  257,  in  cuatody  of  John  lAurana,  268,  ex- 
changed for  Henry  Laurena,  268, 271. 

Cortelyou  House,  101. 

Cortelyou.  Aaron,  member  of  New  York  Prorindal  Coih 
gress,  82. 

Coeby,  Governor  William,  daughter  of.  184. 

Coster,  Henry  A.,  519,520,  622,  wife  of,  6S8. 

Coster,  John  (merchant),  president  Merehanta*  Bnak, 
523,  residence  of,  709. 

Cotton  mills,  first  established  in  New  York,  M6. 

Counterfeit  American  bills  in  London,  apcdmen,  217. 

Courtenav.  Viscount  (Earl  of  Devon),  in  Home  of  Lorda, 
229,  residence  of.  661. 

Couwenhoven,  Nicholaa,  102. 

Coventry,  Dr.  Alexander,  708 

Coventry,  Karl  of,  descendanta  of  in  New  York,  157,  la 
Ilou^e  of  Lords,  229. 

Cow  Boys,  212. 

Cowdrey,  Samuel,  on  Canal  Celebration  Conunittee, 
697,  member  common  council,  702. 

Cowpens.  Morgan^s  victory  at  tlM,  262. 

Cox,  John  (of  Philadelphia),  Anna  da  Laaocy.  vifc  ttL 
297. 
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0>z,  JamenoD,  memlwr  of  oommon  eouneil,  (note)  702. 
Ooz,  Samuel  Hftoeon,  D.  D.  (pulpit  orator  and  divine}, 

6^,  house  attacked,  724. 
Cox,  Lieutenant,  626. 

Cosine,  John  (lawyer),  characterof,  298,  900. 
Cranr,  Peter,  on  comniittee  to  reinstate  Clinton,  (note) 

Crawford.  William  II. ,  minister  to  France,  639, 068, 6d3. 

Creeop,  Michael,  sicetch  of,  15*  16. 

Crei^hton,  Iter.  William,  S.  T.  D.,  wife  of,  764. 

Croghao,  M%|or  George  (Kentucky),  defender  of  Fort 
Meigs,  (£29. 

Gromwetl,  OUrer,  83. 

Crommelin,  Cliarles,  daughter  of,  300. 

Crosby,  Enoch  (Harrey  Birch),  the  Spy,  212, 213. 

Croton  Aqueduct,  730. 

Croton  Lake  and  lUrer,  780. 

Cfoton  Maid,  790. 

Cruger,  Bertram  P.,  wife  of.  767. 

Cruger,  Henry  W.,  (note)  6^6. 

Cruger,  John  Harris  (counselor),  concealment  of,  106, 
wife  of,  191, 197,  commanding  garrison  at  Ninety-Six, 
252. 

Crugpf,  Nicholas,  country-house  of,  82, 322. 

Cunningham,  Henry,  speech  of,  688. 

Cunningham,  executioner  of  Nathan  Hale,  137. 

Currie,  John,  500. 

Curtciiius,  Peter,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25,  custodian  of  army  stores,  89,  auditor,  368, 
appointed  commi'Miiom;r,  382,  guest  at,  554,  555. 

Cuj«hing,  William,  311. 

CuKtis,  Kleanor,  342. 

Custis,  George  Washington  Parke,  312. 

Cutting,  Francis  B.,  (note)  707,  722. 

Cutting,  William,  526. 


Dabxkt,  Johji  B.,  consul  at  Fayal,  Aiore  Islands,  666. 
Dacrel,  Captain,  commanding  Guerriere,  616. 
D^gett,  Napthali,  D.  D.,  in  battle  of  New  Haven,  221, 

Daggett,  Hon.  David,  LL.  D.,fi51.  | 

Dallas,  Alexander  Jamoi  (.Secretary  of  Treasury),  661, 
663, 673.  ; 

Dalton,  Dr.  John  C,  77S.  i 

Daitoo,  Tristam,  senator  escorting  Washington,  336, 
»!«>,  318. 

Daly,  (-harles  P.,  president  Geographical  Society,  709.  j 

Dana,  Prands,  LL.  D.  l!)6. 

Daiihury,  Conn.,  burning  of,  158,  159. 

Dartmouth,  Lonl,  14,  16, 19,  46,  47,  48,  57. 

Davie,  William  Richardson,  313. 

Davis,  Judge  J.  C.  Bancroft,  wife  of,  735. 

Davis,  Matthew  L.  (author),  479,  493,  hnprisoned,  496, 
575. 

Davis,  WilUam  A.  (alderman),  697,  700.  ! 

Davy,  Sir  Humphxy  (chemist  and  philosopher),  discov- 
eries of,  512. 

Davemc,  Auguste,  charge  d^aflUres  to  The  Hague,  723. 

Day,  Benjamin,  projector  of  New  York  Sun,  7%. 

Dayton,  David,  member  of  Provincial  Congress,  32. 

Davton,  Colonel  Rlias,  took  ponscssion  of  Johnson  Hall, 
1 4,  at  battle  of  Springfield.  241,  senator,  486. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  establishment  of,  678,  illoitra- , 
tion,  679. 

Deane,  Silas,  mission  to  France,  70.  note  of,  71,  signs 
trmty  with  France,  IIH.  return,  2pd.  i 

Dnarbom,  General  lleurv,  at  hattle  of  Saratoga,  183- 
186,  Secretary  of  War,  474,  fiUO,  593,  594,  627,  628,  su- 
perseded, 629. 

Decatur,  ('ommodore  Stephen,  portrait  of,  618,  620, 624, 
6^3,661,663. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  original  draft  of.  80, 
ailnption  of,  91,  read  to  the  army.  92,  proclaimed  in 
Wall  Street,  93,  anniversary  celebrated  in  1789,346. 

D'&taitig,  Count,  reaches  America  with  French  fleet, 
203,  a>*.  21.3.  2i7. 

De  Fleurv  (.iflfrwanls  fieM-mMrshal  of  France),  at  storm- 
ing of  Stony  Point,  224,  22.''>. 

De  Forrest,  I<nekwood,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clin- 
ton, (note)  6(i0. 

De  Grasse,  Count.  252,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  255, 256. 

De  Qnuhe,  John,  324. 


De  Heister,  General  (Henian),  108, 109,  111,  in  toiUe 
of  White  Plains,  141. 

Dehon,  Theodore,  773. 

De  Kay,  James  (naturalist),  706. 

Delafleld,  John,  member  of  Tontine  AMOciatioD,  888. 

Delafield,  Joseph. 

Delafleld,  John,  469,  719. 

Delafleld,  Julia  (authors.  883. 

De  Lancey,  James  (son  of  Lieut.-Qov. ),  in  Englandf  296 
agent  of  Loyalists  at  the  English  Court,  297. 

De  Lancey.  Colonel  James  (ton  of  Peter  De  Lancey), 
regiment  of,  39,  280,  retires  to  Nova  Scotia,  297. 

De  lancey,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 
31 

De  Lancey,  John  Peter,  wife  of.  191,  287,  in  finglaod, 
297,  returned  to  New  York,  296. 

De  Lancey,  Peter  (of  Westchester),  daughter  of,  194, 
seven  sons  of,  297,  old  home  of,  709. 

De  Lancey,  OUver  (son  of  Peter),  in  British  Navy,  207. 

De  Lancey,  Hon.  Oliver  (counselor),  47,  summoned  be- 
fore Committee  (m  Conspiracy,  i5,  house  of,  86, 
daughter  of,  106,  mansion  burned  by  Americans, 
\Vk\  distress  of  femily,  191,  daughter  of,  in  fort  at 
the  South.  252,  2il8,  death  of,  in  England,  (note)  287. 

De  lAncey,  Susanna  (sister  of  above),  married  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  children  of,  287. 

De  Uncey,  Oliver,  Jr.,  115,197.  at  fftte  in  PhlUuielphia, 
200,  succeeded  Andn§  as  a<yutant-geneFal  of  British 
army,  287. 

De  Lancey,  Stephmi,  32. 

De  Lancey,  William  Heatheote  (Episcopal  Bishop  of 
New  York),  birth  of,  191, 297,  wife  of,  401. 

De  Lancey,  Edward  Floyd  (son  of  above),  117, 144,  779. 

Delaplace  ( British  commander  ,  capture  of,  29. 

Delano,  Eugene,  wife  of,  762. 

Delano,  Franklin,  wife  of,  758. 

Demont,  William  (traitor),  142. 

De  Neuville,  French  minister,  707. 

Denning,  William,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

IXenny,  Thomas,  764. 

De  Peyster,  Frederick  (president  Hist.  Soe.),  516,  resi- 
dence of,  in  1826,  710,  713.  714. 

De  Peyster,  James,  sisters  ol;  906. 

De  Peyster,  Jehn  J.,  460,  647. 

De  Peyster,  Johannes  (Vol.  I.),  descendants  of,  904, 905, 
great-granddaughter  of  (note),  695. 

De  Peyster,  itobert  G.  L.,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  The- 
ater, 686. 

Desbrosses,  James,  member  of  Coounittee  of  One  Hun- 
dred. 26. 

Desolation  of  New  York  City  after  the  Revolution,  275. 

Detmold,  C.  K.,  721. 

Detroit,  site  of,  415,  surrender  of,  601,  602. 

De  Witt,  Charles,  of  committee  to  frame  State  Consti- 
tution, 161 

De  Witt,  Egbert,  daughter  of,  119. 

De  Witt,  Simeon,  Chancellor  of  University,  288, 460, 613, 
555,  street  commii«sioner.  566,  surveyor -general,  579. 

De  Witt,  Rev.  Thomas,  president  Hist.  Soc.,  516,  <60. 

Dexter,  Elias,  painting  of  Interior  Park  Theater  sub- 
mitted to,  685. 

Dexter,  Samuel  (Secretary  of  Treasury),  466,  649 

Di  Cesnoht,  General.  Count,  781 

Dickens,  Charles,  tribute  Ui  Washington  Irving,  760. 

Dickinson,  Judire  Samuel,  314. 

Dickinson,  John  (son  of  Judge  Samuel),  in  Convention, 
314. 

Dickinson,  Rev  Mose«.  trustee  of  Yale  College,  176. 

Digby,  Admiral,  residence  of,  in  New  York,  906. 

Diodati  family,  descendants  in  New  York,  anna  of,  696, 
637. 

Directory,  first  city,  286,  287. 

Dispensary,  City,  eeteblished,  468,  increase  of  medical 
dhpen^aries,  766. 

Dix,  John  Adams  (soldier  and  author),  746,  772. 

IVmIitc,  Kev.  John,  563. 

iNftu'e,  William  K.  (philanthropist),  766,  773. 

IK>.lc,>,  William  K.,  Jr.,  779. 

Doll.  Dominic,  school  of,  188, 190. 

Dominick,  Georgi',  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  967. 

Donop,  Colonel,  Count  (Hessian),  109, 160,  killed,  181. 

Douw,  Volckert  Peter,  member  of  New  York  Provinelal 
Congress,  31,  penonal  note,  99,  jndge,  168. 
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Douw,  Yolckert  Jutfen.  aneettor  of  Douw  fkinily,  99. 

Douw,  PetruB,  house  of,  family  of,  99. 

Dorchester,  Lord,  483. 

Douglass,  Dr.  John  II.,  485. 

Douglaw,  Colonel  William,  123, 124,  regiment  of,  130 

Dougla^is,  Mrs.  (actress),  436. 

Doughty,  Samuel,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517. 

Drainage  of  the  city ,  785. 

Drake,  Colonel  ^^amuel,  commanded  regiment,  65,  90. 

L*ra|)er,  Simeon,  773. 

Drayton,  J.  Colem&u,  wife  of,  753l 

Dred  Scott  decision,  <7U. 

Drew,  Andrev,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  686. 

Drone  Club,  468. 

Drummond,  Lord  (K>n  of  Earl  of  Perth),  in  New  York, 
206,  guesit  of  Andrew  Ilammersioy,  210. 

Duane,  James  (statesman),  delegate  to  Second  Congre»>, 
r.l,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Iluudred,  25,  :j2, 83, 
read  draft  of  state  constitution  to  convention,  162, 
250,  first  mayor  aftef  the  Revolution,  278,  major's 
court,  279,  educational  institutions,  283,  298,  efforts 
to  (luell  Doctors'  Mob,  307,  state  convention  to  de- 
cide  upon  Constitution,  320,  wife  of,  441. 

Duane  Stn-et,  openvd,  349. 

Duer,  Deuuing,  wife  of,  735 

Duer,  Judge  John,  mother  of, 295, 706,  at  Irving  dinner 
722.  742. 

DutT,  Coluuel  William,  erne  of  Committee  on  Conspiracy, 
136,  139.  one  of  committtn*  to  frame  State  constitu- 
tion, 1«J1,  marriage  of,  22i»,  wife  of,  290,  residence  of, 
:*»3,  31)7,  Mnig  of.  325,  wife  of,  ail,  347. 

Duvr,  William  .Alexander,  jurist  and  scholar,  president 
of  Columbia  College,  284,  mother  of,  295,  354.  448', 
672,  674,  70Gj  vice-president  at  Irving  dinner,  722, 
daughter  of,  i35.  president  of  Columbia  College,  742. 

Dudley,  Governor  Joseph,  grandson  of,  124. 

Dudley,  Governor  Thomas,  great-grandson,  124,  enter- 
taining Lion  Gardiner  in  1635.  GdA  (note). 

Dur^ee,  Abraham,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Uun- 
dred,  25. 

Dundas,  Sir  David,  K.  C.  B.,  married  daughter  of  Oli- 
ver De  Lancey,  287. 

Dunlap.  William.  32fJ,  352,  468,  519. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  bums  Norfolk,  Va.,  50. 

Dunsromb,  Daniel,  member  of  Committee  of  One  llun- 
dred,  26. 

Dunscomb,  Daniel  E.,  member  of  common  council, 
702. 

Dunscomb,  Edwanl,  721. 

Dutch  Reforme<i  Churches  in  1783,  276;  Dutch  Re- 
formed ('hurch,  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Forty -eighth 
Street,  illustration  of,  74<),  760. 

Duvckinck,  Gerardus,  member  of  (,'ommlttoc  of  One 
Hundred,  26,  buildings  burtu-d,  2f)7,  member  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  282,  308.  512. 

Dwight,  Timothy.  D.  I),  (president  of  Yale  College), 
wife  of  (note),  522,  member  of  Hist.  Soc.,  555. 

Dwight,  Theodore,  founding  Blind  Asylum,  720. 

Dyson,  Robert,  portrait,  Interior  Park  Theater,  (note) 
686. 


Backer,  Oeorgk  L  ,  477,  478. 

EMtbum,  Rev.  Dr.  Mnnton.  oration  by,  742. 

Basthampton,  L.  1  ,  417.  422. 

Eaton,  Amos,  makes  geological  survey  of  New  York, 
614. 

Ercles.  Major,  capture*!,  233. 

EckfonI,  Henry,  ship-building.  6»)6. 

Ed<ly,  Thomas,  philanthropifit,  advice  of,  515,  corpor- 
ator of  public  schctols,  517.  51*<,  578,  canal  commis- 
sioner, .'>7U.  ent«Ttain!«  Clinton,  670,  671,  682,  on 
committee  to  p'instate  Clinton,  (note)  690,  prison 
commi.«sloner.  73»i. 

Etigar,  William,  married  Miss  Anna  Van  Home,  285. 

Edgar,  Mr-i  ,  pnv'M'nting colors  to  ship  Hamilton.  .325 

Edurati.Mi  in  .New  York,  public,  282,  283,  284,  422,  423. 
4»W,  4*-.!».  470,  5(H.  515.  51«.  517,  518,  523,  524.  525, 
5*W,  5H4.  680.  715,  716, 77J»,  780. 

Edwards,  Lewis,  steward  of  Gardiner's  Island,  634. 

Effingham,  Ix>rd,  40. 

Egbert,  Benjamin,  corporator  of  public  schools,  518. 

Elevated  Railwavs  in  the  citv.  illustrated,  784. 

KlglQ  Botanical  Oarden,  locaUon  of;  511 


Ellicott.  Joseph,  canal  eonuninioifter,  678. 

ElUot.  Andrew  (ton  of  Sir  Gilbert),  coUaetor  of  the 
of  New  York,  206,  mansion  of,644. 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  receiver-general  of  ProTlDce  of  New 
York,  674. 

Elliot,  Bev.  Dr  John,  564. 

BUiot,  Jesse  Duncan  (Lieutenant),  briUaat  azploik  ol, 
606. 

Eliy,  Robert,  Pre8id^ntial  elector,  1800, 404. 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  raid  by  British,  288,  Knyphaa- 
sen's  expedition,  239. 

Ellsworth,  Oliver  (chief  justice),  in  Conwnlion,  818, 
3*0,  846,  349,  wife  of,  358,  3H9,  450, 466. 

Ellsworth,  Martin  (son  of  chief  justice),  868. 

Elmendorf,  Lucas.  675. 

Elmer,  Jonathan,  in  First  Congress,  846. 

El  ting,  Peter,  letter  of,  77. 

Ely,  Dr.  John,  wife  of,  (note)  767. 

Ely,  Worthington  (son  of  aboTe),  graoddaoghlar  of, 
(note)  757. 

Ely.  Smith  (mayor),  757. 

Embargo  of  Jefferson,  641,  642,  640. 

Embree,  Lawrence,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Him- 
dred,26 

Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  683,  attomey-graeral.  688.  oa 
committee  to  reinstate  Clinton,  680,  death  of,  718. 

Emmet,  Judge  Robert  (son  of  Thomas  Addis  EmoKi), 
assisting  the  escape  of  Macready  the  actor,  768. 

Bmmet,  Dr.  Thomas  Addis,  670. 

Emmet,  John  P., etching  of,  570. 

Emott,  James,  opposes  canal,  ^4. 

Endicott,  Governor,  entertaining  Lion  Qanliner  in  16S6, 
(note)  684. 

Erskine,  Sir  William,  168,  at  Colonel  Ahmham  Oaiw 
diner's,  248. 

Erie  Canal,  originator  of,  577,  important  morciDeats  la 
connection  with, 579, 580, 581,  prq|ect  re-agttatrd, 66^, 
scheme  urKed»  6<2,  678,  canal  oommenoed,  676,  pnc- 
ress  of.  688,  completed,  696,  water  introdooad,  6B7, 
medals,  commemoration  of,  700,  celebration  of  com- 
pletion  of,  701, 702,  illustration  upon  hall-tiekeCs,  708. 

Erie.  Lake,  anion  with  Atlantic  Oceain,  iUostratioo  eC 
Keg,  699. 

Eustis,  <?aptain,  01. 

Eutaw  Springs,  battle  of,  266. 

Evans,  Oliver.  428. 

Evangelist.  New  York,  founding  of,  738. 

Evarts,  Hon.  William  M.,  778. 

Evening  Journal,  Albany,  740. 

Evening  P.wt,  New  York,  478.  479,  636/706,  740.  777. 

Exchange,  Merchants^,  completed  in  1827,  ilO. 

Executive  mansion,  Washington,  466*  burned  by  Brit- 
ish, 647,  etiquette,  687. 

Express,  New  York,  founding  of,  739. 


FAmcHiLD,  Miss,  married  WilUam  Cullen  Brymat,  777. 

Fairfax,  Lord,  property  of,  168. 

Fairfield,  ConnecUcnt,  hnming  o<;  222,  228, 818. 

Fairlie,  James,  322. 

Falriie,  Mm.  Mi^Jor,  628.  686. 

Fancher.  Enoch  L.,  766. 

Farmer,  Thomas,  corporator  of  pnblir  sehoola,  818. 

Farquhar,  Charles,  portrait  in  Interior  Parit  ~ 
686. 

Farquhar,  James,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theatar^flBS. 

Farquhar,  James,  Testryman  of  Trinity  Church,  867. 

Fashions  before  the  Revolution,  87,  in  1806, 660, 6U. 
I  Fauchet.  M.,  French  ministtr,  416. 
I  Fehigi'r,  Colonel  Christian,  at  storminf  of  Stony  Potei, 
'     224. 

Federalist,  The,  written  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  lladi- 
I      son.  819. 

.  Fe<leral  Hall.  Washington's  inauguration,  829, 876,  876, 
418.  4^)4. 

Federal  principle,  the  great.  316. 

Fellows.  Colonel,  104,  at  Kip's  Bay,  188 

Fenwirk,  Sir  John,  868. 

Ferguson,  Adam  (Scotch  historian).  In   Philadelphia, 

Ferguson,  Captain,  211,  212. 

Fenruson ,  John,  469, 676, 678,  nayor  in  18]8,(aoCe)  6BQl 
i  Ferries  of  New  York,  first  staaa,  688. 
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r«w,  WUlfaun,  dining  with  Preddcot  WMhingtoo,  848, 
Senator  io  Pint  Coufprns,  846,  wiA  of,  354.  689. 

Field,  Bei^aiuiu.Sal. 

Field,  B«i^JM»in  U.,  779. 

Fivld,  CortlaDdt  De  Peyater,  wife  of,  210. 

Field,  Cjnu  W.,  succeiM  of  the  AUantio  cahle,  770,  771. 

Field.  David  Dudley,  770,  771.  774. 

Field,  )launM!il  B.,  mother  of,  881. 

Field,  MoMm,  ancestry  of,  331. 

Fiuanres  of  CongreM,  216,  incraaalnff  diffleultiee,  228, 
borrowing  money  of  the  Frendk,  266,  complications, 
2!(2,  2U3,  Hamilton's  plan  for  payment  of  national 
and  Ktate  dehtt,  3tX). 

Findlay ,  Colonel  Jamee,  ^1. 

Fire,  of  1776, 135,  map  of,  186,  of  1778,  206,206,  of  1811, 
676.  of  1885,  ?25,  of  1846, 747. 

Fire-engines  of  1880,  786. 

Finh,  Colonel  Nicholas,  104,  at  Yorktown,  266, 267, 462, 
501,  president  New  Yoric  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
676,  portrait  of,  676,  on  Committee  of  Defenae,  646, 
on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton  (note),  690,  red' 
deuce  of,  710. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  stateonan  and  scliolar  (son  of  Coloael 
Nicholas),  448,  president  of  illst.  Soc.,  616,  Secretary 
of  State,  576,  gotemor,  763,  7?i,  778,  president  of 
Union  Club,  n9. 

Fish,  Preserred,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
«»0. 

Fitch,  John  (Inyentor).  first  steamboat,  on  the  Collect, 
424,  dMnription  of,  426,  427,  428, 636. 

Fitch,  GoYernor  Thomas,  mansion  burned  by  British, 
228,  ancestry  snd  descendants,  736. 

Fitaherbcrt  (uiininter  at  the  French  Court),  signs 
treaty,  262,  »H,  268. 

FiTe  Points  763.  Ilouw  of  Industry   766. 

Flag,  national,  170,  alteration  of,  681. 

FUtbush,  lx>ng  Inland,  the  Clarksons  of,  86.85,oe- 
cupied  by  Hensians,  101,  102,  106,  107, 108, 109,  resi- 
dence of  Axtell,  2LK>,  deaUi  of  Chief-Justice  lloraeinan- 
den.  211. 

Fleet,  BritUh,  offSan«ly  iluok,  78,  90. 

Flemm{(.  (ieneral  Augustus,  702,  at  lrTingdinner|722. 

Flemin;;,  Inward,  member  of  (Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred. 'i6. 

Florida,  cession  of,  by  Spain,  680. 

Floyd,  mUiam(.<'on  of  Nicoll  Floyd),  delegate  to  second 
Continental  Cougre2t.<«,  sketch  of  familv  in  note,  20,  in 
Congreiw,  83,  wrote  from  Congress,  101,  daughter  of, 
llU,  in  the  LegisUture,  279.  in  first  Congre»,  846, 
Prpsidential  elector,  19)0,  464. 

Floyd,  Richard,  IL*). 

Floyd.  Nicoll,  son  uf  Richard  Floyd,  20. 

Floyd,  Hon.  John  W.  (wn  of  Nicoll  and  grandson  of 
William  above).  20. 

Flushing,  vUited  by  President  Washington  in  1789, 848, 
872. 

Foliiott,  George,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  New  York  Prorincial  Congress, 
31. 

foLMxn.  General  Nathaniel,  sent  to  Wasliington  from 
Congress,  196. 

Forsyth,  Major,  exploit  of,  626. 

Forrest,  Edwin  (.\merican  tragedian),  connected  with 
Astor  Place  Riot,J52. 

Folsom,  Charles,  7 <  <. 

Ford,  Mrs.  Colonel,  house  of.  282,  233. 

Fortifications  of  the  olty  (m6),  90,  of  1812,  661. 

Fort  Erie,  capture  of,  6(3,  sortie  from,  646,  663. 

Fort  Tteorge,  606,  capture  of,  627. 

Fort  -Meigs,  bombardment  of^  62i>. 

Fort  ."Stephenson,  gallnnt  defense  of,  629. 

Foster,  Abiel,  in  first  Cungress,  dlTi. 

Foster,  Rev.  Dr.  Ben>imin,  284,  467. 

Foster,  John,  member  New  York  Proiincial  Congress, 
32. 

Fowler,  Jo«eph,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  686. 

Fox,  Shark's.  HI,  in  Parliamerir,  172,  Ue,  opinion  of, 
213,214,  rau.«tic  remarks  cif,  229,  a<4Hailing  the  minijt- 
trv,  26H,  2r»!»,  made  SecreUry  of  .<tate.  3f«>,  quarrels 
•  i'th  Shelhurne,  2»n,  262,  approves  trei»t> ,  266. 

FoK,  George,  69, 

Fraser,  .Smon,  wife  of.  297. 

Francf,  condition  of,  887,  difflculties,  430,  revolution 
in,  392,  404. 

Francis,  Dr.  John  W.,  writes  of  editors,  479,  606,  of 


Historical  Society,  511,  ibonding  Ltteniy  and  Phi- 
losophical Society,  678,  682,  688,  686,  treatise  on 
cholera,  722. 

Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin,  sgent  of  the  colonies  in  Great 
Britain,  18, 68,  Jokes  of,  69,  on  secret  committee,  70, 
commissionar  to  Canada,  72,  illneM  of^  78,  conxmitfeea 
to  treat  with  Howe  for  peace,  119,  Journey  with 
Adams,  120,  interview  with  British  generals  on  Sfeatan 
Island,  121,  in  France,  174,  correspondence  with  David 
Hartley,  192.  treaty  with  France,  1U8,  presented  at 
court,  194,  l96,  correspondence  with  Hartley,  251, 
252,  269,  visits  Veivennee.  200,  introduces  British 
diplomatists,  261,  opinions  of,  262,  signs  provisional 
treaty,  263,  signs  general  treaty,  264,  residence  near 
Paris,  266,  autograph,  266,  signs  definitive  treaty, 
267,  portrait  of  Ifiurtley  received,  268,  asks  permission 
to  return  home,  291,  president  of  Pennsylvania. 
812,  in  the  Convention,  816,  speech  of,  816,  visited 
by  Jefferson,  866,  death  of,  868.  Cunily  note,  868, 
612. 

Franklin,  Governor  William  (son  of  above),  67, 68. 

Franklin.  William  Temple  (son  of  Governor  William 
Franklin),  68.  in  Paris,  193,  in  pkture,  267. 

Franklin,  Sarah  (daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin),  married 
Rkhard  Bache,  descendants  of,  869. 

Franklin,  )Iatthew,  corporator  of  public  schools,  617. 

Franklin.  Thomas,  corporator  of  public  schools,  617. 

Franklin,  Walter,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Coognos, 
31,  house  of;  329,  330,  family  note,  381. 

Franklin,  Walter,  house,  880. 

Franklin,  Lady,  771. 

Franks,  Jacob,  287. 

Fraunces'  Tavern,  277, 278, 839. 

Fnoer,  General  (British),  at  battle  of  Saratoga.  179, 
182,  killed,  188,  burial  of;  184. 

Freeborn,  Thomas,  on  committee  to  reinstate  CUnton, 
6JJ0. 

Freemasons,  ancient  fraternity  o^  512. 

Free  School  Society,  charter  of,  616,  illustnUkm  of 
first  school  building.  617,  779, 780. 

Frelinghuysen.  Frederick,  exploit  of,  174. 

Frelinghuysen,  Rev.  T.  J.,  276. 

Frelinghuysen,  Rev.  John  (son  of  above),  276. 

Frelinghuysen,  Hon.  Fre<forick  (son  of  M>ove),  277. 

Frelinghuysen.  Hon.  Theodore  (son  of  above),  276,  663. 

French  Alliance,  193.  anniversary  of,  in  camp,  218. 

Freneau,  Philip,  poet,  82.  393. 

Fresh- Water  Pond,  the  Collect,  description  of,  849,  map 
of,  423,  pfetore  of,  424,  filling  in,  666,  present  site, 
736. 

Frog's  Neck  (Throg's),  landing  of  British,  189. 

Fulton,  •Robert.  424,  427,  first  steamboat,  681,  sketch 
of,  632,  in  France,  638,  portrait  of,  634,  636,  steam 
frigate,  638,  canal  commissioner.  680,  memory  of,  708. 


O. 

Gaqe,  GinvEXAL,  24,  80,  criticised,  40, 43,  45. 

Gahn,  Henry  (Swedish  consul),  664,665. 

Gaine,  Hugh,  escapes  to  Newark,  127,  newspaper  of, 

286.  325,  library  trustee,  418. 
Gaines,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  595, 

Brigadior-Oeiienil,  642,  644. 
Gallatin,  Albert,  421,  462,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  474, 

8 resident  Historical  Society,  516,  report  of,  680,  689, 
91,  commis^ner  at  Ghent,  667,  minbter  to  Frmnoe, 

668,  719. 
Gambler,  I/>nl,  British  commissioner  at  Ghent,  662, 607. 
Gano,  Rev.  John  (Baptixt  clergyman),  37,  Regent  of 

University,  and  sketch  of,  284. 
(}ano,  Stephen,  descendants  of.  284. 
Gano,  Rev.  Stephen  (son  of  Rev.  John),  preaches  de(H- 

cation  sermon,  284. 
Gano,  John,  editor  of  Cincinnati  Commercial,  284. 
Gano.  Dr.  James  M..  284. 
Gano,  Joseph  J.,  284. 
Gano,  George  K.,  fiiniily  of.  284. 
Gansevoort,  Leonaixl,  of  committee  on  conspiracy,  74, 

384.  45<>. 
GaiiM>vonrt,  Lieutenant,  608. 
Gansev(M>rt.  Colonel  i'eter,  commanding  at  Port  Stan* 

wix,  1»;!».  5l«. 
Gardiner,  Valentine,  wife  of,  442. 
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Gardiner,  Lion,  founder  of  manor  of  Gardiner's  Island, 

40,  signature  and  seal  of,  635,  636, 637. 
Ganiiner,  David  (iMWOud  L<oni),  40,  (note)  41. 
Gardiner,  David  (^8ixth  Lord),  children  of,  40,  41,  417. 
Gardiner,  John  L>on  (seventh  Lord),  41,  portrait,  633, 

634,  635,  636,  637,  782. 
Gardiner,  Hon.  Samuel  Buell  (present  proprietor),  637. 
Ganiiuer.  Oolouel  Abraham,  41,  li«,  11(9,  243. 
Gardiner,  Dr.  Nathaniel  (Kon  of  above),  l9D,243,  417. 
Gardiner,  David,  (grandMn  of  Colonel  Abraham),  mem- 
ber of  CougrcsH,  242. 
Gardiner,  Miss  Julia  (daughter  of  above),  married  Prefl- 

ideut  Tyler,  242,  747. 
Ganiiner  family,  various  brauches  of,  636,  687. 
Gardiner's  Bay,  41,  view  of,  199,  BriUsh  fleet  In,  242, 

632,  634,638. 
Gardiner's  Liland,  40,  stripped  of  produce,  198,  view  of 

manor  hou.se,  199,  417,  decKrriptiou  of,  632,  settlement 

of,  634,  635, 637,  638. 
Gardoqui,  Don    Diego,   Spanish  minister,  290,  house 

illuminated,  338,  dining  with  l^resident  Washington, 

343,  taking  leave,  ^8. 
Gas,  introduced  into  the  city  in  1825,  728. 
Gasherie,  Ja^epb,  8J»,  iu  Legitilature,  279. 
Gates,  General  Horatio,  61 ,  diflSerences  with  Schuyler, 

!«,  joins  Washington,  148,  149,  intrigues  of,  166, 167, 

supertiedes  Schuyler,  168.  at  battles  of  Saratoga,  17K. 

187,  intrigue.^  of,  189.  196,  defeat  at  the  South,  244, 

superseded,  249,  448,  461. 
Gautier,  Dr.  Jot^epb  Hornblower^426. 
Gautier,  Mrs.  Dr.,426. 
(ieddes,  James,  519. 
Geisscnhainer,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  G..  563. 
Gelston,  David,  State  canvasjter,  384. 
Gelston,  Maltby.  portrait  in  Interior  Parle  Theater,  686. 
Genet,  Edmond  Charles  (French  minister),  wife  of,  119, 

331,  conduct  of,  388,  3!/2,  393,  family  of,  894,  recalled, 

SiVS,  marriage  of,  396,  second  wife,  897. 
Genet,  George  C,  331. 
George  III  .  King  of  England,  12,  17.  60,  60,  statue  de- 

uiolihhed,  92,  employing  Hessians,  100.  jubilant,  167, 

Lafayett*'  pres^cnted,  174,  lf4.  speech  of,  ^)8,8tubbom- 

nen»  of.  20!*,  minUten«  of,  201,  Adams's  interview  with, 

2fJ0.  291 . 
Get^rge,  I^ake,  crott^eil  bv  the  commissioners.  72. 
Gerard,  M.,  French  minister.  203.  return  of,  228,  229. 
Gerard,  James   W.,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater, 

685. 
Germain.  Lord.  151, 173,  1!»5,  204,  242,  obloquy  of,  240, 

applauding  Cornwallis,  253,  ^7,  retires  from  Cabinet, 

258. 
German,  Obadiah,  canal  appraiser,  677. 
Gerry,   Elbridge,  statesman,  !«,  letter  of    288,    289, 

marriage  of,  294.  in  ("onventiou,  313,  wife  of,  841,  in 

Fir!»t  Congress,  346,  354,  envoy,  450,  Vice-President, 

623. 
Gervais,  John  Lewis,  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  291. 
Ghent,  commissioners  at,  651,  662,  peace  signed  at,  664. 
Gibbs,  George,  564. 
Gibbons,  Thomas,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 

690. 
Gibson,  Colonel  George,  216. 
Gilbert.  William  A.,  captain  of  volunteers,  90. 
Gilbert,  William  W.,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 

drwi.25. 
Giles,  Aquila,  officer  of  great  Federal  procession, 322. 
Gllle.«pie,   Robert,   portrait  in  Interior  l*ark  Theater, 

686. 
Gllman.  Nicholas,  in  First  Congre^,  346,  364. 
Glen,  Henry,  mcnil>er  of  New   York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 31. 
Glover.  Colonel  John,  113,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  149,  at 

trial  of  Andr.^  24H,  2r.n. 
Goelet,  Peter,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  26. 
Goforth,  William,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 
Oooch,  Captain,  144. 
Gootlrich,  Chauncey,  wife  of.  a58,  422. 
Goodrich,  Samuel  (Peter  Parley),  767. 
GfK>drich,  Rev.  Elieser,  trustee  of  Yale  College,  176. 
(Jordon,  Sir  George,  of  Gordontown,  210. 
Gordon,  Thomas  (son  of  above),  one  of  lords  proprietors 

of  last  New  Jersey.  210. 
Gordon,  Sir  Robert^  of  Gonlontown,  441. 
Gordon,  Robert  (ion  of  above),  441. 


mercliant),  corporator  of 
house  of,  621,  710,  7S4, 


Goulburn,  Henry,  Britiah  Gommlniooer  at  Ohent,  682 

Gouvemeur,  Nidiolas,  wiiSs  of,  686. 

Gouvemeur,  Samuel  L.,  postmaster,  N.  Y.,  wife  of.  687. 

Gouvemeur.  Samuel  Lawrence  (son  of  above),  wile  of 
687. 

Gouvemeur,  Iaaac,687. 
'Government  of  State  of  New  York,  oinniiation  of,  ViSL 

Government  House,  illustration  of,4&. 

Govemor's  Island,  fortified, 90,  96, 100.  \Vb. 

Gower,Lord,  14.229. 

Gracie,  Archibald  (eminent 
public  schools,  617,  520, 
daughter  of,  786. 

Gracie,  Archibald,  Jr.,  784. 

Gracie,  William,  722. 

Graham,  Charles,  722. 

Graham,  Daniel,  State  canvasser,  884. 

Graham,  Lewis,  member  of  New  Y^ork  ProviDcial  Con- 
gress,  82,  one  of  Committee  on  Conspiracy .  74. 

Graham,  Robert,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32. 

Graham,  Mrs.  Isabella,  466,  467,  528. 

Gramercy  Park,  760. 

Granger,  Gideon,  Postmaster-General.  661. 

Giant.  Migor-General  (British),  106,  201. 

Gravdon,  Captain  Alexander,  144.  prisoner  at  Flatboah, 
2il. 

Grayson,  William,  Senator  in  first Coogreas,  846. 

Greeley,  Horace,  39,  issuing  penny  newspaper,  788, 
founder  of  New  York  Tribune,  1841,  789. 

Green,  John  C,  766,  779. 

Greene,  General  Nathaniel,  introduces  Hamiltoo  to 
Washington,  77, 108,  illness  of,  104,  116,  117.  com- 
manding on  Harlem  Heigh t*,  129,  at  Fort  Lee,  143, 
144,146,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  149,  160,  at  battle  of 
Princeton,  158.  164,  at  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  178,  at 
Germantown,  181,  wife  at  Valley  Forge,  200,  sent  to 
Rhode  Island,  2()4,  in  New  Jersey,  241,  244,  at  Tap- 
pan,  247, meeting  CUnton*s  officers,  248,  at  tbe  South, 
249,  252, 254.  death  of,  287, 818. 

Greene.  Mrs.  General  Nathaniel,  347,  852,  367. 

Greenleaf,  editor  of  Argus,  452,  454. 

Greenville,  Fort,  416. 

Grenville,  Thomas  (son  of  George),  minister  to  Fiaoee. 
261,262,414. 

Gr«y,  General  (British  Earl).  21L 

Gridley ,  Colonel  Richard,  42. 

Griffin,  Cyrus,  864. 

Griflln,  Judge  Cyrus,  at  trial  of  Burr,  540. 

Griflln,  Lady  Christiana,  847, 864. 

Griffin,  Rev.  Edward  Dorr,  President  of  Williams  Col- 
lide, 716. 

Griffin,  George  lawyer  (brother  of  above),  715, 7^ 

Griffin,  Rev.  Edward  Dorr  (son  of  above),  715. 

Griffith,  Colonel,  180. 

Grim,  Charles  F.,  722. 

Grim.  David,  709. 

Grinnell,  Cornelius,  771. 

Grinnell,  Henry  (eminent  merchant)  767^771. 

GrinneUj  Moses  H.  (eminent  mOTchant),  707,  771,  773L 
773,  til,  778. 

Griscom.  John,  678. 

Griswold  Arms,  612. 

Griswold  fiimily,  various  branches  oC  612, 686,  687. 

Griswold,  Sir  Matthew,  of  Malveni  Hall,  Bncland.  612. 

Griswold,  Matthew,  first  magistrate  of  Sajbrook,  Con- 
necticut, marrie<i  Anna  Wolcott,  857. 

Griowold,  Matthew  (tion  of  above),  first  aattlsr  of  Lyaw, 
(Connecticut,  612. 

Griowold,  John  (son  of  above),  612. 

Griswold,  Governor  Mattliewjson  of  John\  160,  bmt- 
ried  Ursula  Wolcott,  86e,  688,  soo  <<  612. 

Griswold,  Govemor  Roger  (son  of  above),  879,  fhmilv 
note,  612,  description  of,  618.  death  oC,  614. 

Griswold,  Rev.  George  (son  of  Matthew  2d).  618. 

Griswold,  George  (grandson  of  above),  merebaoc  of 
New  York  City,  612,  696,  reridenoe  of,  710.  7l!>.  785. 
764,  765, 779  782. 

Griswold.  Nathaniel  Lynde  (brother  of  above),  mer- 
chant of  New  York  City,  612,  782. 

Griswold,  Judge  John  (soo  of  Govemor  Matthew), 
daughter  married  Richard  McCoxdy,  618,  sons  of, 
636. 

Griswold,  Jotin  (son  of  above),  lueichaBt  in  New  Tock 
City,  686. 
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Qrirwold,  Gharies  G.  (brother  of  aboTe),  merchant  In 

Nev  York  City,  636,  daughters  of,  687,  682. 
Griflwold,  Matthew  (M>n  of  Oovemor  Roger),  612. 
Oriswoid,  Captain  liobert  (wn  of  Uovemor  Roger),  612. 
Griswold,  Kdward,  library  truRtee,  418. 
Oriswoid,  Fort,  garriwn  masMcred,  256. 
Ororrenor,  Thomas  P.,  member  of  Congress,  623. 
(}rote,  George  (historian),  267. 
Gunn,  Rev.  Alexander,  563. 
Gunn,  James,  Senator  in  First  Congress,  346. 


U. 

lUiGBT,  Bbvjamin  (alderman),  574.  * 

Halght,  Darid  L.,  442. 

lUiuM,  Charles  G.,  689. 

Hake,  Samuel  (clainuot  of  title  of  Lord  Ilake),  306. 

Uakluyt,  Richard,  555. 

Ilale,  David,  editor  Journal  of  Commerce,  738,  descrip- 
tion of,  730. 

Hale,  Nathan,  capture  of,  136,  execution  of,  137. 

Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  church  of,  560,  760. 

Hallam,  Lewi^i  (actor).  436. 

Ualleck,  Fits-Greene  (poet),  706,  742,  trustee  of  Astor 
Library,  755. 

Uallet,  Joseph,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  C'ongresH,  31. 

Ilallock,  Rev.  Moses,  classical  school  of,  73!>. 

Ilallock,  Gerard  (son  of  above),  editor  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, 738,  news  schooners  of,  739. 

Uallock,  Rev.  William  A.,  D.  D.,  founder  of  American 
Tract  Society,  739. 

Hamersley,  Sir  Hugh  (Lord  Mayor  of  London).  209. 

llamersley,  William  (officer  in  British  navy),  settled 
in  New  York,  209. 

Hamersley,  Andrew  (son  of  William),  character  of,  and 
fiunily,  209,  wife  of,  210,  place  of  residence  in  1788, 
306.  m. 

Hamersley,  William  (non  of  above),  wife  of,  2(^,  pro- 
fessor in  Columbia  College,  46!>. 

Hamersley,  Dr.  Andrew  (son  of  above),  author,  209. 

Hamersley,  Louis  C^am*  (sou  of  Andrew),  201). 

Ilameniley,  Thomas  (i*on  of  .Vudrew),  wife  of^209. 

Hamersley,  A.  Gordon  (sou  of  Louiit  Carre).  209. 

Hamersley,  John  Willimui  (son  of  Louis  C-arr^),  fiunily 
of,  209,  210. 

Hamer»ley,  James  Hooker  (non  of  John  William),  210. 

Hamersley,  William,  Mayor  of  Hartford,  209. 

Hamersley  Arms,  illustrmtiou  of,  469. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  767. 

'lamilton,  Alexander  (financier  and  statesman),  rap- 
tain  of  artillery,  77,  early  life  of,  82,  age  of,  104, 
retreating  with  artillery  from  New  York  City,  126, 
skirmish  of,  127,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  149,  LOO,  de- 
scription and  portrait  of,  231,  courtship  of  235,  at 
Hartford,  244,  dl-Mrovem  troawn  of  Aniold,  245,  247, 
suggests  a  confederation,  250,  at  Yorktown,  256,  ex- 

Rloit  of,  257,  2b8,  originates  University  of  the  Stnte  of 
ew  York,  283,  Regent  of  the  Univemity,  284,  origi 
nates  first  banking  institution  in  New  York,  2!<2,  2!43. 
represents  New  York  at  Annapolis  Convention,  294^ 
befriending  the  Loyalists,  295,  character  as  a  lawyer, 
299.  trying  to  quell  Doctors*  Mob,  307,  establishes 
bank,  309,  character  and  geniu.«  of,  310,  love-let- 
ter of,  314,  315,  in  Convention  to  frame  (institution, 
316.  uniting  the  Federalist,  319,  arguments  of,  320, 
eloquence  in  State  convention,  321,  honored  by  great 
Federal  procession,  323,  33!»,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, »ll,  oration  on  life  of  Giwne,  316,  347,  348,  352, 
plan  for  ^^ng  national  de>>t,  35!).  opposing  Jefler- 
son,  3»r7, 343,  despairing.  374,  378,  fiivoring  National 
Bank,  380,  at  enniitv  with  Burr,  381,  884,  887,  con- 
test with  Jearer!H>n,  ^,  398,  404.  retires  from  Treas- 
ury, 406,  406,  the  Jay  treaty,  414,  429.  c^nsul(e<l, 
431,  443,  451.  463,  454,  power  of,  45»>,  Talleyrand  x 
opinion  of,  45^,  opposed  to  Adams,  459.  indignation 
of,  460,  writing  Governor  Jay.  463,  470,  479,  religious 
ideas  of,  480,  purchase  of  The  Grange,  481,  Micial 
intercourse  with  Burr,  484,  491,  challenged  by  Burr, 
492,  duel  of,  4!«,  501,  wiU  of,  602,  503. 
Hamilton,  Mn.  Alexander,  portrait  of,  235,  498,  496, 
officer  of  Orphan  Asylum,  623,  visited  by  La&yette, 
686. 


Hamilton,  Alexander  (grandson  of  statesman),  779. 

Hamilton,  Angelica  (daughter  of  Alexander),  stricken 
with  grief,  4!i6. 

Hamilton,  Philip  (son  of  Alexander),  469,  477,  death  of, 
478. 

Hamilton,  Andrew  (Philadelphia),  granddaughter  of, 
296. 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  Yice-Preeident,  774. 

Hammond.  Abijah,  officer  of  great  Federal  procession  of 
1788,322,3827456,571. 

Hammond,  Bazilla,  on  privateer  General  Armstrong,  665. 

Hammond,  George,  British  minister,  388,  412,  marrisge 
of,  415, 462. 

Hancks,  Captain,  killed  at  Detroit,  601. 

Hancock,  John,  28,  entertains  Washington,  78. 

Hand,  Colonel  Kdward,  peri<onaI  note,  106, 107, 108,118, 
fights  British  at  Frog's  Neck,  1^59,  at  battle  of  Tren- 
ton, 149,  150,  153.  in  battle  of  Princeton,  164.  with 
Sullivan's  expedition,  218,  trial  of  Andr€,  248,  organ- 
ixing  The  Cincinnati,  273. 

Harcourt,  Colonel  (Earl),  captures  General  Lee,  148. 

Ilardenbergh,  Karl  Augustus  Von,  Prime  Minister  of 
Frederic  William  III.,  276. 

Harden bergh,  Johannes,  member  of  New  York  Provin- 
cial Congress.  31,  manorial  patent,  276. 

Hardenbergh,  Rev.  Jacobus  Rutsen,  D.  D.  (son  of  above), 
first  president  of  Rutgers  College,  sketch  of,  276,  wife 
of,  2i7. 

Hardenbergh,  Jacobus  Rutsen  (son  of  above),  276. 

Uaring,  John,  President  of  New  York  Congress,  76,  in 
Legislature,  279. 

Harlem  Heights,  124,  Washington's  army  at,  127,  bat- 
tle of,  128, 133, 187, 138,  occupied  by  British,  148, 144. 
873. 

Harlem,  village  of,  848. 

Harper,  Robert,  member  of  Legislature,  279. 

Harper,  FleU-her,  783. 

Harper,  James  (of  Harper  Brothers),  mayor,  760.  780. 

Harris,  Rev.  Dr.  WilUam,  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Cfhurch. 
614,  5»2. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  humorous  incident  of,  96. 

Harrison,  Richard,  350,  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church, 
3»>7,  4«J8,  475. 

Harrison,  Robert  H.  (Md  ),  ^41. 

Harrison,  William  Henry  (President  of  United  States), 
96,  wife  of.  218,  in  military  service,  606,  622,  reply  to 
General  Proctor,  629,  victory  of  the  Thames,  681, 
elected  President  —  death  of,  747. 

Harsin,  Garish,  letter  of,  63. 

Harsin,  Jacob,  663. 

Hart,  Kli  (merchant),  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
090,  732. 

Hartfonl  (?onvention,  663,  732. 

Hartley,  Sir  John,  descendants  of,  270. 

Hartley,  Rev.  Mr.,  vicar  of  Armley  (fkther  of  Dr.  David 
Hartley),  270. 

Hartley,  I>r.  David,  author  and  metaphysician  (170&- 
1752),  270. 

Hartley,  David,  Member  of  Parliamoit  (son  of  above) 
(1729-1R13),  predictions  of,  70,  advises  England  in 
relation  to  America,  172,  opinion  <rfl  178,  philan- 
thropy of,  193,  moves  addms  to  the  King.  213,  214, 
acts  as  a  mediator,  261.  269,  lives  for  peace,  260,  in- 
forms Franklin  of  release  of  prisonen,  262,  commis- 
sioner to  conclude  negotiations  with  America,  264, 
article^  of  treaty.  266.  signature  of,  2fi6,  signing  of 
definitive  treat  v.  2B7,  portrait  of,  268,  269,  fiunily  of, 
270,  farewell  letter  to  John  Jay.  288,  418. 

Hartley.  James  (brother  of  Dr.  David),  270. 

Hartley,  Robert  (son  of  alwve),  wife  of,  270. 

Hartley,  Isaac  (son  of  above),  settled  in  New  York, 
270. 

Hartley,  Robert  Milham  (son  of  id)ove),  phUanthropJe 
work  in  New  York  CMty,  270,  682,  763,  764.  766. 

Hartley,  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Smithson  (son  of  above),  270. 

Hartley  Arms,  270. 

Hartley,  Thoniao.  3H6 

Hasbrourk,  Abraham,  89. 

Haslet,  Colonel,  113. 

Hathaway.  Hon.  Joshua,  676. 

flathom,'  John.  Speaker  of  Assembly,  280, 316. 

llavemever.  William  H.  (mayor).  772,  778. 

Havens,  James,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Co** 
fcress,  32. 

Havens,  Jonathan  N.,  384. 
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HftTens,  Rennelaer,  666. 

Hawlej,  Je«e,  679. 

HAwley,  JoMph  RMwell,  226. 

Hawkina,  Beojamin,  wnator  In  First  Congress,  846. 

nay,  Judge  George,  wife  of,  687. 

Haj,  Colonel  Udney ,  at  storming  of  Stony  Point,  224, 
wonnded,  225. 

Hayes,  President  Rutherford  B.,  782. 

Haard,  Ebenexer,  U.  S.  Postmaster-General,  507. 

Haiard,  Thomas,  of  Committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
690. 

Heald,  Captain,  wife  of,  608,  601. 

Heard,  General  Nathaniel,  50. 

Heath,  General,  character  of,  103,  116,  117,  guarding 
the  Highlands,  145,  in  Massachusetts,  158. 

Heathcote,  Caleb,  189. 

Uedden,  Joslah,  on  Canal  Celebration  Committee,  697, 
702, 

Hedden,  Judge  Joseph,  233. 

H^Ceman,  Adrian,  corporator  of  public  school,  517. 

Helm,  Lieutenant,  at  Chicago,  wife  of,  602,  604. 

Helme,  Benjamin,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Hempstead  Bay,  872. 

Henley,  Thomas,  killed,  137. 

Henry,  John  (goTemor),  82,  senator  In  First  Congress, 

Henry,  Patrick,  88,  opinion  of  Constitution,  318,  819, 

320, 841,  enroy,  450. 
Henry,  WilUam  (iuTentor),  427. 
Herald,  New  York,  founding  of,  738,  789. 
Herkimer,  General  Nicholas,  60,  killed   in  battle  of 

Orlskany,  169. 
Herttell,  Thomas,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton. 

690. 
Hickey,  Thomas,  79. 
Hicks,  Whitehead  (mayor),  32,  47,  79. 
Hicks,  Dr.,  807. 
Hildreth,  Matthias  B.,  585. 
Illllhouse,  Captain  James,  221. 
Historical  8ociety.  New  York,  founded.  508,  500,  554. 

566,716  767. 
Hitchcock,  President  Edward,  mother  of,  159. 
Hitchcock,  Justin,  wife  of.  159. 
Hitchcock,  Colonel  Daniel,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  150, 

at  battle  of  Princeton,  154. 
Hoagland,  Adam,  house  of,  122,  farm  of,  127. 
Hobart,   Edmund,  one  of  the  founders  of  Hingham, 

Mass.,  718. 
Hobart,  John  (grandson  of  Edmund),  718. 
Hobart,  Right  Kev.  Dr.  John  Henry  (grandson  of  John), 

505.  Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York,  514.  568,  resi- 
dence of,  710.  portrait  of.  718,  dtstb  of  719. 
Hobart,  Rey.  Noah  (grandson  of  Edmund  ,  163,  718. 
Hobart,  John  Slom  (son  of  Rer.  Noah),  member  of  Pro- 

Tincial  Congress.  32,  46, 107, 128,  framing  State  Con- 
stitution, 181,  162,  personal  note,  163.  influence  of, 

299, 354,  718. 
Hoboken,  founding  of,  536. 
Hoffman,  Anthony,  member  of  New  York  ProTincial 

Congress.  81,  judge,  163,  Regent  of  UniTersity,  284. 
Hoflhian,  Josiah  Ogden,  character  of,  diK),  in  Federal 

procession,  326,  362,  450,  623,  recorder,  553,  555, 

683,680. 
Hoffman,  Charles  Fenno  (editor),  707,  at  Irring  dinner, 

722,  742. 
Hoffman,  Hon.  Murray,  778. 
Hoffman,  Ogden,  707,  at  Inring dinner,  722. 
Hoffman,  John  T.  (governor).  32. 
Hoffman,  Nicholas,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun-- 

dred  25 
Hoffman,  Philip.  wift>  of.  32. 
Hoffinao,  Mr».  8arah,  467,  officer  of  Orphan  Asylum. 

523. 
Holland  Land  Coui|uny,  4.'iG. 

HoUey,  Myrou,  tn-ainiivr  of  canal  commitutionent,  673. 
Holmes,  Eliphalet,  125. 
Holmes,  James,  member  of  New  York  ProTincial  Con- 

jrress,  32,  47. 
Holt,  John  (printer),  2ft.  2ftr,. 
Holt,  Mn«.  KIlMlH-th,  2«.').  2ftH. 
Holt,  MrM.,  at  Intliaii  (Chlrago)  Massacre,  \'*A. 
llone,  Isaac  S.,  resolutiouH  5ubmitte<l  by,  689. 
Hone,  John,  Jr.,  706,  residence  of,  7()9,  daughter  of. 

710. 


Hone,  Philip  (nuqror),  on  committee  to  rehiiitate  Clin- 
ton, 600,  Canal  Celebration,  697,  addraM  of,  608.  lU. 
704,  706,  707,  residence  of,  708. 

Hooker,  Judge  James,  wife  of,  209. 

Hoombeck,  Jacob,  monber  of  New  York  Proyincia/ 
Congress,  31. 

Hopkins,  Mark,  brigade  mi^r,  104. 

Hopldnson,  Francis,  ballad  of,  199. 

Hopper,  Jasper,  450. 

Hoppin.  WlUiam  J.,778. 

Hornblower.  Joseph,  eminent  engineer.  426. 

Homblower,  Jonathan  (son  of  above),  426. 

Hornblower,  Josiah  (son  of  Joseph),  426.  427.  seal  of. 
471. 

Homblower,  Joseph  C,  chief-justice  of  New  Jerwy 
(sonofaboTe),  426,  427. 

Hornblower,  Dr.  William,  426. 

Homblower,  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.,  427. 

Hornblower's  invention,  427,  engine-booae  of,  471. 

Horns  Hook,  127. 

Horsemanden,  Daniel  (counselor).  47,  petition  of.  210. 
death  of,  211.  /       .  r- 

Hosack,  Alexander,  686. 

Hosack,  Dr.  David,  470,  493,  founding  HUtorical  So- 
ciety, 506,  founding  Elgin  Botanical  Oartlen,  610. 
511,  president  of  IliKtorical  Society,  616,  620,  U», 
540,  666,  prominence  of,  681,  portrait  of,  682,  686, 
692. 

Hospitals.  -  City  Hospital,  286,  picture  of,  306,  307, 
367,  678,  hospital  for  Insane.  618.  678.  Bellevue, 
erected  in  1836,  736,  hospitals  of  the  city  on  the 
Islands,  737,  hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Cripples 
Presbyterian  hoKpiul,  766,  Roosevelt,  Mount  ifinai, 
St.  Luke's,  and  others,  766. 

House  of  Lords,  dii«cussions  in,  12. 

Howe,  trial  of  Andr«,  248. 

Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  13,  arrival  in  New  York,  94,  pnr« 
mission  of,  95.  overture*,  96.  disappointment.  97, 
mistakes  spirit  of  New  York,  101. 115,  peace  eflbrts, 
119,  committee  from  Congress,  120,  121,  at  Beekman 
mansion,  137, 138,  leaves  service.  l!i5,  198,  returns 
with  squadron  to  New  York.  2(>3,  salU  for  French 
fleet,  205. 


Howe,  General,  Sir  Williaoo,  In  Boston,  38, 44, 46,  rrae- 
uates  Boston,  69,  70,  72,  at  Sandy  Hook,  80,  95, 
message  to  Washington,  96,  account  of  interview,  97, 
mistaking  New  York.  101,  proclamation  of,  107,  H*, 
109,  112,  114, 115,  on  Murray  Hill,  126, at  Apthorpe 
mansion,  128,  129,  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  131 
disasters,  133.  pardons,  138,  attempts  to  snrroaod 
Washington,  139.  march  to  White  Plains,  141,  battle 
of,  141,  retum  of,  142,  at  Fort  Washington^  148.  vic- 
tory of,  144,  in  winter-quarters,  148,  master  of  New 
Jersey,  149,  defteated  at  Trenton,  160,  151,  162,  witb- 
drawH  from  New  Jersey,  165,  mysterious  movements, 
173,  meets  Washington  below  Philadelphia,  177.  enters 
Philadelphia,  178,  battle  of  G«>rmantown,  181,  In 
Philadelphia.  189,  190,  a»ks  to  he  reliered.  196,  coo- 
duct  of,  196,  prepare*  for  England,  199,  brilliant  tun- 
well.  200,  sails  for  England,  2^1 . 

Howell,  Nathaniel  W.,  appointe<l  appraiser,  677. 

Hoyt,  John,  one  of  original  settlers  of  Danborr,  Coo* 
nectirut,  159. 

Hoyt,  Simon,  ancestor  of  fkmily  in  America,  169. 

Hoyt,  Walter,  one  of  original  incorporators  of  Nor- 
walk,  159. 

Hoyt,  Nathaniel  (sergeant),  skirmish  of,  127,  at  born- 
ing  of  Danbur>-,  158,  family  of,  159. 

Hoyt,  Nathaniel  (son  of  above),  169. 

Hoyt,  Comfort,  fiimily  of,  159. 

Iloyr,  (*(>neral  EpaphraK  (historian),  160. 

Hu«l.'<on,  Henry,  (note)  565. 

Hutlxon  River,  description  of,  438. 

IIukIu<,  Archbishop,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  759. 

Hull,  Commodore  Joseph,  wife  of,  619. 

Hull,  Oommodore  I^iac,  ca^tture  of  Oaerrlere,  616, 
fortniit  of,  skill  of.  617,  wife  of,  (note)  619,  620. 

Hull,  General  William,  (governor  of  Mirhican).  at 
»«torinlng  of  Stony  Point,  224, 226,  690,  591,  692,  6!«. 
capitulation  of;  600.  criticised,  001,  trial,  coovirtk>n, 
and  panlon  of,  602. 

Hull,  Cuptain  (son  of  above'.  592 

lluinphrvys,  (Colonel  Cornelius.  90. 

Iliiinphr»>vs.  (Colonel  David,  in  WashiDgton*!  1 
^i:il).  :i59,  415,  minister  to  Spain,  480. 
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Ilantpr,  Graenl  Dftrid,  wife  of,  602. 

llunUr,  Robert,  450. 

lIaiitiu)(U>n,  Bei^^amin.  In  FIrMt  rongmw,  34f>. 

Iluntiugton,  U«Deral  Jttlt^liah.  at  trial  of  Andr^,  248, 

foiindinfc  Society  of  the  Tinclnnati,  273. 
ItuttoD,  ReT.  Manclus  8.,  721). 


IlU!VO[S,  State  ots  admitted  into  the  Union,  680. 

Inilay,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
2I>. 

Inclenburg,  126. 

Independence,  diAcuv ionit  about,  K3,  84,  declannl,  91. 

Indiana,  SUte  of,  admitt«Hl  into  the  Union,  680. 

Indiana,  war  of,  on  bordern  of  Ohio  and  Virginia,  15, 
threatened  troublen.  37,  Hix  Nation*.  53,  navage 
power,  60,  Buraoyne  m  estimate  of,  172, 11C2,  maamcre 
at  Wyoming,  *aXi,  Sullivan'M  expedition  anioug,  217, 
218,  fighting.  249,  in  Ohio,  363,  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  ^3,  treaty  with,  414,  treaty  with  Iroquoia, 
512,  U'eatem  war  of,  585,  hoMtility  of,  5!«3,  atrodtiet 
of,  622, 639 

Ingeraoll,  Jared  (»tamp-mai«ter),  314,  612. 

Ingersoll,  Jared  (aou  of  above),  in  Conrention,  314, 

Inglia,  ReT.  ChariM,  threatened  In  the  pulpit,  85. 

Ingrabam,  Nathaniel  OibbK,  wiftii,  »i8. 

Ingraham,  Judge  Daniel  P.,  mother  of,  3G8. 

Insurance  companien  of  1880,  735. 

Intellectual  influence  of  the  elergy,  83. 

Intelligencer,  Chriatian,  fqunding  of,  739. 

Iredell,  Judge  (of  North  Carolina),  341,  arrival  in  New 
York,  3T1,  re^Ulence  of,  dinea  with  President  Waab- 
ington.  3?2,  wife  and  daughter  of,  373,  \\1U. 

Iredell,  James  (t«on  of  aboTc),  .'J71. 

Ireland,  John,  571 

Ireland,  William  II.,  member  of  common  council,  702. 

lro<iuoi»i,  or  8ix  .Nationa,  15,  16,  5^).  uri)mi<«ing  aaaiat- 
aiice  to  Engluud,  fK»,  tn>:ity  with,  512. 

Irring,  Dr.  Peter  (ediuir),  478,  53" >.  722. 

Irving,  WaahiugUui  (nuthor),  wrltinga  of,  478,  526,  a<I- 
mittp<l  to  the  bar,  527,  Salmagundi  appeara,  5^, 
Knickerbocker'a  History  of  New  York,  52»,  geniua  of, 
630,  member  Hist.  .*^oc.,  5r>4,  aid  of,  ♦ioO,  return  from 
abroad,  721,  dinner  given  to,  722,  return  from  Spain, 
welcome  to,  750,  president  of  lioard  of  Aator  Library 
truate««««,  755. 

Irving,  WillUm,  wife  of,  53r). 

laaWlla.  Queen  of  Spain,  555. 

Iven.  Th«>maa,  memlMT  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25 

Ivea,  Profeaaor  Kll.  Yale  College.  222. 

Ivea,  Dr  Levi,  in  the  flght  when  the  Britiah  attacked 
New  lUven.  222. 

Izard,  Ralph,  in  Paria.  l!H.  wife  of,  21)7.  eM>orting 
Waithington  to  Pe<leral  Hall.  33>>,  dining  with  the 
Preaident,  343,  Senator  in  the  Pinit  Cougreaa,  346, 
318,  portrait  of  wife  of.  353. 

Isard,  George  (aon  of  above),  major  general,  642,  aent 
toreliefof.  »}o2,  653. 


J. 

JACX.-iojr,  AsfDRfw,  39,  t^).  651.  654, 658,  victory  of  New 
Orleana,  65t>,  ««,  elected  Preaident,  711,  re-elected, 
722.  : 

Jackaon,  Mayor  Witliani  (private  aecretary  to  Preaident ! 
Waahingt«m).  1781*.  JJ4H.  :yil»,  380.  I 

Jackaon,  Michael,  meuiN'rof  New  York  Provincial  Con-  I 
greaa,  .32. 

Jaffray.  Edward  3..  765. 

Janewav.  George,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dre-l,  y>,  574. 

Janewav  eatate,  567. 

Jarvin.  John  We*lcy  (artiat).  622,  640. 

Jarvia.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Farmer,  clergyman  and  acholar, 
562.61V*. 

Jay,  Fmlerick,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 

Jay  familv,  (note>  1»^,  (note)  401,  ¥fl. 
Jay,  Pierre,  family  of,  164. 


Jay,  Aagnatiiii  (ton  of  abore),  portrait  oT  164. 

Jay,  Peter  (aon  of  Auguatua),  wife  of,  164. 

Jav.  John,  atateaman  and  Juriat,  delegate  to  Moond 
Continental  CougreMi,  IV^  menilwr  of  Committee  of  On* 
Humlretl,  25,  27,  32,  59,  member  of  aecret  congraa*' 
ional  committee,  70.  nieuilier  of  committee  on  con- 
apiracy,  74,  79.  83.  in  New  York  Congreaa,  84.  adviee 
of,  100,  framing  State  conHCiturion.  161,  162,  cblef- 
juatioe,  163.  ancentry  of,  li>4.  174,  portrait  of,  176, 
opening  Supreme  ('ourt,  176,  wife  of,  177,  186,  191, 
lil6,  206,  preaident  of  Congreaa,  217,  226,  ambaaMdor 
to  S|iain.  229,  peace  coinnii''aioner  at  Paria,  260,  261, 
2(r2,  aigning  treaty,  263,  2tH^  reaidence  near  Paris, 
265,  autograph  of.  266,  aigning  definitive  treaty,  267, 
character  of,  and  aervicea  in  Paria,  268,  280,  Cluuicel- 
lor  of  Univeraicy,  283,  284,  return*  fhmi  Europe.  287, 
letter  from  David  Hartley,  288,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Aflaira,  289,  preparea  inatructiona  for  Adams  In  Xo^- 
land,  291,  meeting  ofKera  of  Spain,  291,  writingto 
Jefleraon,  293,  dlnea  John  Quincy  Adama,  294, 
2!)8,  mother  of,  299  aocial  entertainments  and  man- 
nera  of,  302,  quelling  Doctors'  Mob,  807,  the  Fed- 
eralist. 319,  receiving  Waahington,  838,  WasliiDf. 
ton  a  inauguration.  ^,  837,  339,  chief-Justioe  of 
United  States.  340,  aocUl  duties.  341, 342.  dining  wiUi 
Preaident  Washington,  843,  847,  862,  866,  867,  878, 
884,  discretion  of,  385.  public  dinner  to,  886,  fkmil^ 
arms.  387.  assailed.  3!^,  398  minister  to  Englaoo. 
899.  Bedford  Hou«e,  400.  fknilly  of.  401,  pictura  of 
library,  402,  Jay  treaty,  411,  4ll  418,  his  opinion  of 
treaty,  414.  effects  of  treaty,  415,  eflbrts  to  abolish 
slavery,  419,  435,  reaidence  while  governor,  441,  re- 
elected governor,  450,  451,  455,  reply  to  Hamilton, 
4<>3,  declines  reappointment  to  tlie  chief-Justiceehip, 
466,  468,  480,  515. 

Jay,  Mn.  John  (Sarah  Livingston),  portrait  of,  177, 
at  Kingston,  188,  in  Spain,  235.  236,  in  Paris,  266, 
brother  of,  271.  drawing-rooms  of,  802,  receiving 
guests.  3r>3.  304.  341,  re<«iTing  Mrs.  Washington  at 
Liberty  Hall,  342,  846,  354,  home  of,  400,  fkmlly 
note,  401, 402,  403,  442. 

Jay,  Sir  James  (brother  of  chief-Justice),  271 

Jav,  l*eter  Augustus  (lawyer  and  scholar),  ancestry  of, 
164,  174,  '.m,  family  of,  401,  408,  616,  6;3,  674,  r^ 
conler  of  city  in  1819,  707,  reaidence  of,  710.  768. 

Jay,  Judge  William  (philanthropist  and  author),  ances- 
try of.  164.  home  of,  400,  fkmily  oi;  401, 402,  wife  of, 
620,674. 

Jay,  Hon.  John,  atateaman  and  seholar  (aon  of  Judg* 
William).  267,  Bedford  House,  home  of.  400,  fiunUj 
of,  401,  402,  468,  gift  of,  716,  779. 

Jay,  Dr  John  Clarkson,  family  of.  401.  402. 

Jay.  Colonel  William,  fkmily  of.  401.  402. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  sentiments  of,  59.  peace  commis- 
sioner, 260,  minister  to  France.  291.  866.  dewription 
of,  366,  opposition  to  Hamilton,  367.  873.  as  peace- 
maker, 374,  376,  376,  opposition  to  banks.  380.  8H4, 
386,  388,  auapected  of  Jacobiniam,  393,  atruggle  with 
Hamilton,  395,  414.  482,  462.  455.  463,  470.  elected 
Preaident.  473,  dislike  of  Burr,  478,  479,  religious 
views  of,  480,  fondne^  for  horaes,  481,  640,  recom- 
mends Embargf),  641, 543,  uneasiness  of,  648,  661, 700, 
death  of,  710. 

Jenkins,  Kiiaha,  canal  appraiser.  677. 

Jenkina,  Robert,  mayor  of  Hudaon,  488. 

Jenkins,  Seth.  founding  of  Hudson,  438,  mayor  of 
Hudson,  43!). 

Jenkina,  Thomas,  founding  the  citv  of  Hudson,  438, 
4.')9,  PrpsidentUl  elector  in  1800.  4^,  €65. 

Jea!<op,  Morris  K..  philanthropiat.  765. 

Jewett,  .loaeph,  Lvme,  Conn.,  112. 

Jonea,  David  S..450.  4»»,  477.  478. 

J  ones.  Jamea,  452.  453 

Jonea,  Couiuiitdore  Jacob,  vicUiry  at  aea,  619. 

Jonejt,  Jamea  J.,  at  Irving  dinner,  722. 

Jones,  Dr.  John  (Philadelphia),  306. 

Jonea.  Samuel,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26.  :£>,  4S,  described,  299,  384,  library  trustee,  418, 
450. 

Jonet,  Mra.  Judge  .Samuel,  portrait  in  Interior  of  Parli 
Theater.  685. 

Jonc!*,  Tbouiaa,  Regent  of  University,  284,  806- 

Jones,  Judize  Thomas  (hiatorian).  sister  of,  116,  181, 
captured.  243,  remarks  of.  272.  276,  wife  of,  296. 

Jones.  Thomas,  **  the  ftghting  Quaker,"  181. 
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Jones,  Humphrey  (son  ofaboTe),  letter  of,  131 

Jones,  William,  daughter  of,  20. 

Johniion,  David,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  death  of,  15 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  marriage  of,  16,  capitulation  of,  60, 
61.  at  large,  73,  74,  with  hostile  army  from  Canada, 
16o,  battle  of  Oriskauy,  109, 170,  influencing  Indians, 
217,  249,  relationship  of  wite  to  th«>  Schuylers,  299. 

Johnson,  Colonel  Guy,  agent  of  Indian  aflairs,  16, 87. 

Johnson,Uall,  60,  74. 

Johnson,  John  Taylor,  philanthropist  and  scholar, 
765. 

Johnson,  Lieutenant  liobert,  655,  657. 

Johnson.  K«v.  Stephen,  trustee  of  Yale  College  in  1777, 

Johnson,  William  Samuel  (statesman  and  scholar),  pres- 
ident of  Columbia  College,  283,  befriending  Loyalists, 
295,  daughter  of,  3(10,  in  CoiiTeution,  313,  on  com- 
mittee to  draft  Constitution,  317, 346,  468,  554,  gift  of. 
716 

John.'ton,  William,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517, 
555 

Johnston,  .lam*»  Boorman,  779. 

Johnston,  John,  renidence  of,  720. 

Johnston,  Judge  Samuel,  112. 

Johnston,  Philip  (son  of  above),  112. 

Johnston,  Samuel  (N.  C),  Senator  in  First  Congress, 
316, 371. 

Johnstone.  Governor,  commissioner  from  England,  201. 

JoinTille,  Prince  de,  visits  New  York,  771. 

Journalism  in  New  York,  foundation  of,  285,  286,  287, 
376,  452.  453,  478,  47l>,  newspapers  in  1807,  526,  627, 
528,  529,  m),  706,  707,  738,  739,  740. 

Journal  of  Commerce,  founded,  738,  73!*. 

Journey,  John,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32. 


BLalb,  Baron  de,  arrived  in  PhiUdelphia,  171,  near  West 
Point,  219,  killed  at  Camden,  244. 

Kalopathakes,  Michael  Diogenes  (Greek),  764. 

Kane,  De  Luncey,  754. 

Kane,  De  Lancey  A.,  754. 

Kane,  Dr.  Elisha  Kent,  771. 

Kean,  Kdmhnd  (actor),  558,  683. 

Kean,  Colonel  John,  448. 

Kean,  Mrs.  Colonel  John,  purchasing  Liberty  Hall,  448. 

Kearny,  Stephen  Wattrt  (general),  609,  in  California, 
751. 

K(«my,  General  Philip,  entering  city  of  Mexico,  751. 

Kearny,  John.  767. 

Kelly,  Hon.  William,  547. 

Kemble,  Gouvenieur,  4«59,  687. 

Kemp,  John  (mathematician),  514. 

Keuneily,  ("aptain  Archibald,  (36. 

Kennedy,  Robert  Lenox,  779. 

Kennedy  mansion.  No.  1  Bntadway,66,  9G. 

Kent,  Moss,  surrogate  of  Rensselaer  County,  299. 

Kent,  Chancellor  James,  LL.  D  ,  jurist  (son  of  above), 
rharucter  of,  299,  468,  491,  president  of  Historical 
.S}ri«'ty,  515.  51J>,  585.  675,  714,  first  preaident  of  Law 
Institute,  717,  pre.<idint;  at  Irving  diixner,  722. 

Kent.  Charles*,  at  Irving  dinner,  722. 

Kent.  Duke  of  447,661. 

Kent,  Judge  William,  427. 

Kern,  I><»niinie  Johan  Michael,  563. 

Kernochan,  Jo>4fph,  president  of  Fulton  Bank,  782. 

Kernochau,  Jame:*  P.  (son  of  above),  782. 

Ketchuni,  lieutenant,  fQi^. 

Kettelta^,  Garret,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dntl,  25 

Kettelta.«,  Peter,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
282,  library  trustee,  418. 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  author  of  *'  Star  Spangled  Banner,*' 
051. 

Key,  General,  French  consul,  494. 

King,  Elisha  W.,  575,  624,  on  Canal  Celebration  Com- 
mittee, 697,  702. 

Kiug,  James,  Chancellor  of  University,  283. 

King,  Rufus  (dtatesman),  marriage  of,  2tM,  defccrlption 
of,  303.  in  convention,  313,  317,  ^nator  in  First  Con- 
gress, 316, 352,wife  of,  354, 367. 384. 385, 397,  re-elei  ted 


to  Congren,  406,  411,  IkinUy  note,  49, 61&,  M8, 6tf^ 
sons  of,  650, 676,  687,  minister  to  England.  606,  afain 
minister  to  England,  604,  descendants,  736 

King,  John  Alsop,  statesman  (son  of  above),  429,  660, 
at  Irving  dinner,  722,  daughter  of,  736,  769. 

King,  Charles,  LL.  D.,  journalist  and  scholar  (no  of 
Rufus),  429,  president  Columbia  College,  706,  706, 
722,  726,  735,  740. 

King,  James  Gore,  banker  and  merchant  (son  of  Ru- 
fhs),  429,  member  of  Congress,  660,  722,  726,  732, 
influence  In  England,  733,  portrait  of,  734,  family 
note,  735,  trustee  of  Astor  Library,  766. 

King,  James  Gore,  Jr.,  736. 

King,  Archibald  Oracle,  736. 

King,  Edward,  785. 

Kingsland,  Colonel  William,  grandson  of  Isaac  Kings- 
land,  wife  of,  426. 

Kingston,  burning  cX^  187, 188,  suffering  of  inhabitants, 
190. 

Kinzie,  John,  first  white  settler  of  Chicago,  602. 
I  Kip,  WUliam   Ingraham,  D.  D.  (Bplacopal    Biahop  of 
California),  761,  782. 

Kip,  James,  426. 

Kip,  Samuel  (alderman),  674. 

Kip  s  Bay,  123,  British  landing  at,  125, 130. 

Kips  Mansion,  123,  622. 

Kissam,Jolin  (ancestor  of  the  Ikmily),  32,  Ikmily  of, 
note 

Ki.^sam,  Baigamin,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  ot  New  York  Provinrial  CongrMi, 
31,  fainUy  of,  32. 

KIssam,  Dr.  Benjamin  (son  of  above),  fiunllv  of,  32, 
304,306. 

iUssam,  Dr.  Richard  (brotlter  of  Dr.  Bet^jamln),  82. 

Kissam,  Dr.  Samuel  (brother  of  Dr.  Benjamin),  33. 

Kissam,  Judge  Daniel,  32. 

Knickerbocker  family,  785. 

Knickerbocker,  origin  of  term,  630,  786. 

Knickerbocker,  The,  740. 

Knickerbocker  Club,  779. 

Knight,  Dr.  James,  t66. 

Knowlton,  Colonel  Thomas,  44,  46.  128,  at  battle  of 
Harlem  Heights,  129,  death  of.  130,  sketch  of.  132. 

Knowlton,  WillUm,  132. 

Knox,  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh,  82. 

Knox,  General  Henry ,  95,  character  of,  103,  artillery  hi 
peril,  125, 126. 131,  at  Imttle  of  Trenton,  149,  wil^  at 
Valley  Forge.  196,  200,  dining  Wanhingtoo  and  suite, 
218,  at  trial  of  Andr«,  248,  originator  of  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  273,  in  command  of  New  York  City, 
274,  description  of,  277,  dines  John  Quincy  Adams, 
294,  entertainments  of,  302,  receiving  Washington. 
833-336,  Secretary  of  War,  338,  341,  848,  362,  aS). 
363,  366,  367,  373, 878. 

Knyphausen,  Baron  Yon.  142,  before  Fort  Waslilngttm, 
143,  at  battle  of  Brandywine,  177,  178,  in  commaial 
of  New  York,  227, 232,  expedition  Into  New  Jemy, 
238,  burning  Connecticut  Farms,  239, 241. 

Kollock,  Shepherd,  287. 

Kortwright,  Cornelius  (merchant^,  wife  of,  687. 

Kortwright,  Lawrence  (son  of  above),  687. 

Kortwright,  Nicholas,  vestryman  of  Trinity  Cburrh, 
367,  687 

KoHciussko,  Tadeusi  (PoIL«h  nobleman), 
fortifications  at  Saratoga,  179.  448. 

KoHsuth,  Louis,  visits  New  York,  771. 

Krout  Club,  613. 

Kuvpers,  Rev.  Gerardus  A.  H..  468. 

Kunae,  Rev.  Dr.  John  C,  346,  614,  668. 


L. 

Lafatettc,  Marquis  dc,  40,  arrives  In  Phitedetphla,  174, 
at  battle  of  Brandywine.  178,  guarding  PhlladelpUa, 
201,  at  Monmouth,  21*2,  sent  to  Rhode  lataod,  XM. 
illness  of,  215,  a&billty,  216,  returns  tnm  Pranee, 
237,  at  Hartford,  244,  remarkK  to  Arnold,  M6,  trial  o( 
Andre.  24S,260^;portrait  of.  264,  266,  in  Parte,  SO, 
in  New  York,  28Y,  entertains  Morris  In  Paris,  880, 
3t»,  451,  512,  visits  the  United  States,  601.  6W,  lays 
comer-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  6wl,  ittnins 
to  France,  686. 

La£syette,  Biadame  de,  882. 
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Lftfltyette,  G«ors»  Wasblngtoa  (ton  of  sbore),  698. 

LAidlle,  Rev.  Dr.,  87. 

Laight.  WilUam,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  282,  in 
Federal  procemioD,  826, 867,  member  of  Tontine  Ai»- 
•ociaUon,  883. 

Laight,  William  (8on  of  above),  wife  of,  628. 

Ldunb,  Qeneral  John,  21,  member  of  Committee  of  One 
Ilandred,  26,  47,  wounded  at  Quebec,  54,  in  Legisla- 
ture, 279,  rendenre  of,  808,  oppoees  the  Constitution, 
811>,  820,  picture  of  houM;,  850. 

Landon.  Jonathan,  member  of  New  York  Prorincial 
Congresri,  81. 

Lang,  John,  portrait  in  Interior  Parle  Theater,  686. 

Langdon,  ReT.  Dr.  Samuel  (Pretiident  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege), 42. 

Langdon,  Governor  John,  statesman,  in  (Convention, 
312,  dining  with  President  Washington,  813,  Senator 
in  CongreMi,  346. 

Langdon,  Walter,  children  of,  754. 

Langdon,  Walter  (son  of  Walter),  wife  of,  754. 

Langdon,  Eugene,  wife  of,  754. 

Lanier,  J.  F.  D..  773. 

Lansing,  Oerrit  Y.,  Chancellor  of  University,  288. 

Lansing,  John,  Jurist  of  State,  475. 

LAsher,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26,  do. 

Laurens,  Henry  (statesman),  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
251,  liberated,  258,  peace  commissioner,  260,  in  Paris, 
268,  sustains  Jay,  264,  267. 

Laurens,  John  (son  of  above),  202,  sent  to  Count 
D'Estaing,  204,  sent  to  negotiate  a  loan  from  France, 
251,  return  of,  255,  at  Yorktown,  257,  custodian  of 
Ix>ni  ComwalUs,  258. 

Ijaw  Institute,  organiattion  of,  in  1828,  717. 

lAWH'nce,  Abraham  K.,  779. 

I^rtwrenro,  Augustus  H.,  574,  624. 

Lawrrnc«>,  COTnelius>V.,  mayor,  723,  family  of,  724, 
quelling  riot,  725,  7:Q. 

Lawrence,  Bfflngham,  daughter  of,  724. 

Ijawrence,  Isaac,  President  of  bank,  520,  wife  of,  569. 

Lawrence,  Captain  Janice,  victory  of.  tQ3,  portrait,  624, 
in  command  of  the  Chesapeake,  625,  death  of,  626. 

Lawrence,  John  (judge  advo(*ate),  at  trial  of  Andr^, 
24.^,  300,  in  Federal  procomion,  326,  in  First  Congress, 
3445. 

Lawrence,  John,  Regent  of  University,  284. 

I^awrence,  John  L.,  409,  president  of  Croton  Water 
Board,  730. 

LawTvnce,  John  W.,  president  Seventh  Ward  Bank, 
wife  of,  724. 

Lawrence,  Richard,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  32. 

lAwrence,  tVilliam,  wife  of,  724. 

Lawrence,  William  Beach  (author),  522,  706,  722. 

Leake,  Robert  (British  officer,  settled  in  New  York), 
712. 

licake,  John  George,  lawyer  (son  of  above),  death  of, 
711,  will  of,  712. 

licake,  Robert  WilUani  (brother  of  John),  wife  of,  712. 

Leake  and  Watts  Orplian  Hume,  corner-stone  laid, 
712. 

I.ear.  Tobias,  secretary  of  Washington,  348,  350,  878, 
37o. 

I^eamed,  Ebeneier,  at  battle  of  Saratoga,  184 

Leavitt,  David,  president  of  .\merican  Exchange  Bank, 
735. 

Leavitt,  Rev.  Joshua  (editor),  740. 

liedyard.  Colonel,  murder  of,  256. 

Ledyard,  Isaac,  Presidential  elector,  464.  485. 

I^ee,  Arthur,  signs  treaty  with  France,  194,  367. 

Lee,  General  Charles,  45,  46,  character  of,  61,  com- 
manding in  New  York,  62,  aspirations  of,  63.  64,  pre- 
dictions of,  65,  in  Charlestown.  98,  abusing  Congre^, 
188,  189,  strange  conduct  of,  146, 147,  captured,  148, 
156,  treason  of,  166,  at  Monmouth,  202,  traitorous, 
208. 

Lee,  Boa  (of  old  Lyme),  experiment  of,  99,  wife  of, 
160. 

Lee,  Governor  Henry,  82,  in  Congress.  811,  646. 

liee,  Migor  Henry  (Light  Horse  Harry),  211,  at  Paulus 
Hook,  226,  227,  at  battle  of  Springfield,  241,  244, 
dragoons  of,  262. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  of  (!ommitt4w  on  Ceremonials,  204, 
president  of  Congrvss,  293,  entertainmenta  of,  2i4. 


esoortlDg  Washington,  886,  Senator  (n  First  Congress, 
346 

Lee,  Fort,  188,  142,  148.  abandoned,  144. 

Lefferts,  Jacobus,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Leffcrts,  John  L.,  609. 

Lefferts,  Marshall,  766. 

I^eggett,  Thomas,  728. 

Leggctt,  Samuel,  organised  flrxt  gas  company  in  New 
York,  ?28. 

Lc^tt,   William  (politician  and  editor),  723,  wife  of, 

Leggett,  William  (son  of  Samuel ).' &mily  of,  728. 

liCggett,  Sarah  II.,  philanthropi:<r.  728. 

Lvitrh,  Mnjor,  killed  at  battle  of  H.-irleui  Heights,  180. 

L'Knfant,  Migor,  ll^i,  French  engineer,  arranged  great 
Federal  procvH!<ion,  321. 

Lenox,  Robert,  writing  Judge  Iretlell,  375.  alderman, 
674,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Thejiter,  ♦JliS,  781. 

Lenox,  James,  763,  founding  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
765,  founding  Lenox  Library,  780,  781. 

Lenox  Library,  780,  781. 

Leonard,  William,  captain  of  volunteers,  90. 
'Le  Roy,  Herman,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater, 
686. 

Le  Roy,  Herman,  Jr.,  686, 712. 

Le  Roy,  Jacob  (alderman),  574. 

Le  Roy,  Jacob  IL,  685. 

Le  Roy.  WilUam,  686. 

Leslie,  General  (British).  129, 130, 181, 188,  158. 

Lewis,  Francis,  signer  or  Declaration  of  Independence, 
in  second  Continental  Congress,  19,  member  of  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  S&,  member  of  Ciuunber  of 
Commerce,  282. 

Lewis,  John,  vestry nuui  of  Trinity  Church,  867. 

LewL<,  Governor  Morgan,  soldier  and  jurist,  dU,  at  battle 
of  Saratoga,  186,  marriage  of,  235,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  283,  284,  299,  officer  of  great  Federal 
procession,  322,  conducting  Washington,  384,  386, 
d5!>,  attorney-general,  383,  judge,  3^,  daughter  of, 
442,  chief  justice  of  the  State,  475,  governor,  49U, 
president  of  Historical  Society,  515,  514,  retires  to 
country -.«ieat,  546,  685,  5l»6,  649,  719. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  21. 

L*Hommedicu,  Ksra,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  32,  in  Lcgitlature,  279. 

Liancourt,  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  448. 

"  Liberty  Hall/-  home  of  Governor  Liviqgston,  in  dan- 
ger,  158,  expedition  against,  218,  alarm  of  inmates, 
240,  304,  Mrs.  Washington  at,  342. 

Libraries.  —  New  York  Society,  417,  detieription  of,  418, 
neighborhooil  of,  419,  .Mercantile,  founding  of,  704, 
sketch  of,  705,  New  York  Athen^um,  founding  of, 
705,  merged  in  New  York  Societv,  706,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, 716,  New  York  Hospital,  716,  New  York  Histor- 
ical .*<<K'iety,508.554,  555,  716.  Apprentices',  716,  717, 
Law  Institute,  717,  American  Institute,  717,  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary  718,  Union  TheoIogioU  Semi- 
nary. 720,  Astor,  753,  «55,  Lenox,  780, 781,  Cooper  In- 
stitute,  782,  783,  Mott  Memorial,  783,  Genealogical 
Society,  7S3,  (Jef»graphical  Society,  783,  City,  788. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  President  of  the  United  States,  772, 
773,  assassination  of,  778. 

Lincoln,  General  Benjamin,  commanding  on  the  Hud- 
son, 158,  at  battle  of  ."^ratoga,  184,  in  command  of 
Southern  army,  215.  captured,  237,  at  Yorktown, 
256,  receives  surrender  of  Comwallis,257. 

Lind,  Jenny,  musical  artist,  771. 

Lindsay.  George,  468. 

Linn,  Rev.  Dr.  WiUlam,  364,  director  in  first  Missionary 
Society,  467.  468,  founding  Historical  Society,  606. 

Lispenard,  Anthony,  Presidential  elector,  1800,  464. 

Lispenard,  Leonard ,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25,> member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 
31,  46,  Regi-nt  of  the  University,  284,  569. 

Litchfield.  Colonel  John,  wife  of,  285. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  foundation  of,  678. 

Littell,  Captain,  gallantry  of,  155. 

Little,  Sir  Archibald,  767. 

Livermore,  Samuel,  in  First  Congress,  346. 

Livingston,  Philip,  in  Legislature.  17,  delegate  to 
second  Continental  Congress,  19,  member  of  Com- 
mittee of  One  lluudreil,  25,  of  Committee  on  Conspir- 
acy, 74,  in  Congress,  80,  daughter  of,  183,  residenos 
of,  188. 
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Uviiunton,  Robert  (first  Lord  of  the  Manor),  62,  nephew 
of,  647. 

LiyingRtoo,  Robert  (hod  of  abore),  62. 

UvingstoD,  Robert  R.  (son  of  abore),  judge,  62,  death 
of;  67,  wife  of,  189. 

UringstoD,  Chancellor  Robert  R.,  gtatesinao  (mn  of 
above),  in  second  Continental  Congreiw,  19,  82.  in 
CongreRS,  83,  84,  in  Convention,  138,  State  ronstitu- 
tion,  161,  Chancellor,  162,  mother  of,  189,  wife  of, 
236,  Secretary  of  Foreign  At!iair8,261, 260,  262,  letters 
firom  commiarioners  at  Paris,  264,  retires  firom  secre- 
taryship, 288,  fiunily  of,  30M09.  in  State  convention 
for  adopting  Constitution,  320,  committee  to  receive 
Washington, 888, 836.  administers  oath, 887,  house  of, 
in  Broadway,  888,  dining  with  President,  841, 866, 
866,  870,  portrait  of,  871,  opposed  to  Schuyler,  888, 
884,  library  trustee,  418,  428,  defeated  by  Jay,  460, 
468, 464,  468,  minister  to  France,  474,  482,  diplomacy 
of,  487, 612,  626,682.686. 

liringston,  Robert  (third  Lord  of  Livingston  manor), 
215,  daughter  of,  i278,  fiunily  note,  441. 

Livingston,  Walter  (son  of  above),  member  of  New  York 
Provincial  Congress,  31,  Judge,  168,  wife  of,  216,  wife 
hivited  to  dine  with  Washington,  227,  228.  Regent  of 
the  University,  284,  nominates  chaplain  of  Congress, 
289,  elected  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  291, 896, 
441.686 

Livingston,  Henry  Walter  (of  Livingston  manor,  son  of 
Walter),  wife  of,  296,  secretary  of  location  at  Paris, 
391,  bearer  of  communication  to  mishington,  nuur- 
riage  and  residence  of,  896. 

Livingston.  Colonel  John  (g^reat-grandson  of  second 
LoiU  of  the  Blanor),  884.  marriage  of,  441. 

Livingston,  Peter  Van  Brugh,  member  of  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  31,  daughter  of,  88,  treasurer  of  New  York 
Congress,  89,  daughter  married  Comte  de  Moeley,802, 
wife  of,  343,  daughter  married  Count  Niemcewica,  448. 

Uvingston,  William,  statesman  and  author  (governor 
of  New  Jersey),  69,  71,  governor,  80,  rendenoe  of,  81, 
wife  and  fiunily  of^  82,  102,  106,  letter  of,  107,  146, 
counseling  with  Washington,  146,  family  at  Basken- 
ridge,  166,  conflicting  duties,  167,  Lib«>rty  Hall 
threatened,  168,  daughter  of.  174,  pen  of,  176,  provid- 
ing for  the  soldiers,  180,  daughters  of,  196,  with  legis- 
lature at  Trenton,  201,  granddaughter  of,  208,  es- 
capes capture,  218,  at  Morristown,  236.  daughters  of, 
246,  opinion  of  the  treaty,  268.  271.  276,  304,  in  the 
Convention,  312.  founding  New  York  Society  Library, 
418,  424,  daugliter'8  marriage,  441. 

Livingston,  Mrs.  William  (wife  of  governor),  34,  at  Lord 
Stirling's,  167,  218. 

Livingston,  Susan  (daughter  of  Ck>vemor  William), 
planted  tree,  81,  saved  her  father's  papers,  218,  mar- 
riage and  residence  of,  304.  death  of,  361»,  883. 

livingston,  Kitty  (sister  of  above),  81.  218,  writes  Mrs. 
Jay,  236,  receiving  infomiation  from  daughter  of 
John  Morin  Scott,  2K6,  marriage  of.  304,  second  mar- 
riage, 441. 

Livingston,  Brockholst,  judge  (son  of  flovemor  Wil- 
liam), aid  to  Schuyler,  167,  sails  for  Spain,  229,  re- 
leased on  parole,  271.  character  of,  as  a  lawyer,  299, 
oration,  369,  414.  Ubrary  trustee,  418,  462,  461.  476. 
479,  second  vice-president  Historical  Society,  606, 
scholarship  of,  607,  corporator  of  public  schools,  617, 
630,686. 

Livingston,  Edward  (jurist  and  statesman),  at  school, 
188,  mother  of.  189,  beginning  the  practice  of  law,  299. 
420.  422,  452,  45:i,  471,  mayor,  4<6,  legal  reports  of, 
476,  description  and  residence  of,  477,  mayor,  484. 
laying  comer-ntone  of  City  Hall,  486,  courage  and 
sickness  of,  4K7.  in  New  Orleans,  664,  in  Congress, 
711.  719.  Secretary  of  State,  722,  minister  to  France, 
723,  Livingston  code,  ?24. 

Livingston,  Oilltert,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Conirresji,  31,  46,  in  New  York  convention  which 
adopte<l  Constitution,  821.  Presidential  elector  in  1800, 
464. 

Livingston.  Rev.  Dr.  .John  Henr>-,  37,  residence  of,  188, 
returned  to  city  after  Revolution,  276.  Regent  of  the 
University,  2i^.  442.  vice-president  first  Missionary 
Society,  467.  4*tf<,  563. 

LivinoTRton.  (,'olf>nei  James,  54. 

LivingHton,  Schuyler,  wife  of,  297. 

IJvlngston,  liewiH,  55. 


Livingston,  Lewis  H.,  884. 

Livingston,  Dr.  Henry,  daughter   married  Qeimrdns 

Duyckiock  808. 
I.«ivingston,  Robert  Cambridge,  Teetrymaa  of  Trinity 

Church,  867. 
Livingston,  Edward  P.  (lieut.-gov.),  grandaoo  of  PhiUp, 

signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence,  469. 
livingston,  James,  wife  of,  647. 
Livingston,  Robert  James  (son  of  above),  Urth,  wffc  of, 

sons  of,  647. 
Livingston,  Maturin,  442,  removed,  648,  resldeBee  of, 

647. 
Livingston,    Maturin    (son  of  above),  twin  dan^ter. 

Bessie,  married  Oeoige  Frederick  CavoidSah  Bentlnek . 
Livingston,  Peter  R.  (brother  of  Maturin),  wife -and 

residence  of,  647,  opposes  canal,  676,  716. 
Livingston,  Henry  Beekman,  residence  and  wife  of,  646 
Livingston,  John  R.  (brother  of  the  ChanoeUor),  646, 

residence  of,  646. 
Livingston,  John  W.,  611. 

Livingston,  Swift,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Thf«iter,686. 
livingston,  Thomas  F.,  686. 

Livingston  manor,  William  Smith  confined  at,  206. 
Livingston,  Robert  Gilbert,  daughter  married  Samuel 

Hake.  806. 
Lloyd,  Commodore  (British  naval  commander),  666. 
Lloyd's  Neck,  884. 

Lockwood.  Rev.  Samuel,  trustee  of  Yale  College,  176. 
Longworth  (publisher),  K!7. 
Long  Island,  battle  of,  106-111. 
Loomis,  C.  B.,  778. 

Lord,  Daniel,  trustee  of  Astor  Library,  766. 
Loriliard  fkmilv,  782. 
LorilUrd,  Peter,  782. 
Lorilhml,  Jacob,  782. 
Lott,  Abraham,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 

26,  captain  of  volunteers,  90. 
Loudon,  Samuel  (editor),  286,  in  Fedeiml  prooeaaioo, 

826. 
Louisiana,  purchase  of,  487. 
Louis  XVI.,  40,  fitvors  United  States,  174. 
I»uis  Philippe  (of  France),  entertained  bj  Tan  Sandt, 

84,  traveling  in  America,  447. 
Love  Lane,  now  Twenty-first  Street,  479. 
Lovett,  James,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Cllntoo,  OBO. 
Lovett,  Migor  John,  693,  6!l6,  699,  hearing  destroyed, 

608,610.611. 
Low,  Iraac,  chairman  of  committee  (^  SIsty,  21,  isaaing 

call  for  meeting,  22,  of  Committee  of  One  HondNd, 

26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress.  31. 
Low,  Cornelius,  member  of  Committee  ^  One  Handled, 

26 
Low,  Cornelius  722. 
liow,  Abiel  A..  778. 
Loyalists  embarking  for  Nova  Scotia,  272,  diatiwsa  of^ 

273,  law  concerning,  281,  struggles  to  obtoin  eompea- 

sation  for  losses  af^r  the  Revolution,  296.  297.  flomds, 

298. 
Ludington,  William,  ancestor  of  femily,oiie  of  the  fltst 

settlers  of  Cbarlestown,  Mass.,  212. 
Ludington,  WiUiam,  212. 
Ludington,  Colonel  Henry  ^n  of  above),  ^•■t^nlng  to 

the  relief  of  Danbury,  1^.  daughter  of,  160,  qorinng 

di.«turbances,  168,  entertains    Washington,  and   to 

saved   from  capture    by  his  daughter,  212,  femlly 

note,  2la. 
Ludington,  Lewis  (son  of  above),  founds  ColnmiMM, 

Wisconsin.  213. 
Ludington.  Sibyl,  exploit  of.  160.  doing  sentinel  doty, 

212,  marries  Hon.  Edward  Ogden,  213 
Ludington,  Rebecca,  doing  sentinel  duty,  212. 
Ludington,  Harrison  (governor  of  Wisconsin),  818. 
Ludington,  Nelson  (Chicago).  212. 213. 
Ludington.  Charles  J.  (New  York  City),  213. 
Ludington,  James,  founds  city  of  Ludington, 

213. 
Ludlow.   Rofijer,  deputv-govemor  of  Mass. 

Lion  Gardiner  in  16%,  684. 
Ludlow.  William,  of  Hill  Deverell,  Bug.,  446. 
Ludlow,  Gabriel,  married  Sarah  Haumer,  first  Ludlow 

in  New  York.  446. 
Ludlow.  David,  member  of  Chamber  of  ConuDcree.  281. 
Ludlow.  Gnbriel,  married  Elisabeth  Croousettn,  446. 
Ludlow.  Gabriel  (son  of  above),  monberof  OommittBeof 

One  Hundred,  26,  married  Ann  YerplaDek,  SOO,  446. 
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Ladlow,  Bdwmrd  H.  (fon  of  ftboreV  446. 

LuUluw,  Gabriel   W.,  member  of  Committee  of  One 

Hundred,  25. 
Ludlow,  Stephen  (alderman).  C74. 
Ludlow,  Carey,  illustration  of  ret<idence,  446 
l<udlow  genealogy,  446,  447- 
Ludlow,  William   W.,  member  of  Committee   of  One 

Uundred,26. 
Lttdlow,  Thomaii  W  ,  at  Irving  dinner,  722. 
Ludlow,  Lieutenant  Auguntua  C  ,  (£21,  death  of,  626. 
Ludlow,  E.  Livingnton,  77U. 
Ludlow  Amm,  446. 
Luah,  Mivior  ii'tephen,  606 
Luwme,  Chevalier  de  la,   French  Minister,  227,  228, 

236,  reviewing  American  army,  266. 
Lydig,  David  (director  of  Mert'hante'  Bank),  chanieter 

of  and  residence  of,  701*. 
Lydig,  Philip  (son  of  above),  wife  of,  709. 
Lyetl.  Kev.  Dr.  Thomas,  661,  wife  of,  669. 


MacCuu,  Jk5?(T,  murdered  by  Indians,  179. 

Maodonoagh,  Commodore  Thomaa,  642,  victory  of,  662, 
hooon  to,  663. 

Machaoees,  J .,  director  in  first  Missionary  Society,  468. 

Maclay,  Rev.  Archibald,  664. 

Maelay.  William,  in  first  Congrees,  346. 

Macomb,  Alexander,  purchasing  State  lands,  882. 

Macomb,  Alexander  (son  of  above),  Mi^r-General  U.  S. 
army,  portrait  of,  694,  Colonel,  6%,  627,  Brigadier- 
General,  642,  victory  at  Plattsburg,  662,  honors,  668. 

Macomb,  John  (or  McComb),  wift  of,  4^. 

.Macomb,  Robert,  611. 

Macready,  Charles  (English  actor),  cause  of  Astor 
Place  Riot,  762,  e«»pe  of,  763. 

Madison,  James,  82,  convention  at  Annapolis,  2i)8,  314, 
logic  of,  317,  writing  the  Federalist,  819,  In  flrwt  Va>\\- 
grees,  844,  847,  367,  8rJ8,  396,  896.  414.  42(>,  secretary 
of  State,  474,  486,  643,  548,  elected  President,  661, 
662,  680,  686,  696.  614,  re-elected  President,  62:{,  re- 
peals Embargo,  640,  anxieties  of,  661.  676. 

MadiM>n,  Mn.  (wife  of  above),  480, 486, 696,  saving  State 
papers  and  portrait  of  Wasuiugton,  647. 

Madison  Square,  75i».  768. 

.Msgaw,  Robert,  113,  commands  at  Fort  Washington, 
142.  attacked,  143.  surrenders,  144. 

M  limnetic  telegraph,  invention  of,  742, 743,  first  operated 
lN>t«ern  New  York  nnd  Philadelphia,  760. 

Maiioii,  Lord.  supfHirts  Lord  Chatham,  196. 

.Mairohn,  Richard  M..  kttd. 

Malcolm,  William,  offlcor  of  the  Revolution,  90,  mem- 
ber of  Aasembly  in  1784,  279. 

Malibran,  at  Park  Theater  in  1826,  at  Bowery  Theater 
1826,  741. 

Manhattan  Water-Works  in  Reade  Street.  466,  727. 

Mann,  Asa,  member  of  common  council,  702. 

Mann.  Newton,  646. 

Map  of  Manhattan  Island,  68. 280. 

Marbois  M.  (French  mini!(t4>i)  236. 

Marry,  William  L  (statesman),  governor  of  New  York, 
723 

Marie  Antoinette,  preeentation  of  Franklin,  194,  196. 

Mariner,  William,  daring  exploit  of,  211. 

Marion,  General  Francis,  vigorous  operations  of,  262. 

Marketa  of  New  York,  enlaiied  and  improved,  849,  436, 
786. 

Marriner.  Captain.  348. 

Marsh,  Rev.  Freeman,  wife  of,  697. 

Marsh,  Colonel  Joseph.  99. 

.Marsh,  Luther  R  ,  766 

Marshall,  Charles  11..  773. 

Mar!«hall,  John,  chief-juxtice  of  United  States,  envoy, 
460.  am,  612,  at  trial  of  Burr,  64<). 

Mamton,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26. 

Marston.  Thomas,  member  of  Commit  tee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26.  member  of  New  York  Pn>vinrial  Conf^ress, 

Martin,  Luther  (Maryland),  iu  the  (.'onvention,  314. 

Martin,  Dr.  Samuel,'7<J. 

Sfartinea,  Don  Carlos,  mnrquit  of  YrHjo  (Spani^th  min- 
ister), wife  of,  son  of,  430. 

Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  eminent  divine  and  scholar,  37. 
Regent  of  the  University,  284. 


Haaon,  Rev.  Cr  John  M.,  eminent  divine  and  scholar, 
467,  at  Hamilton's  death-l)ed,  60().  founding  Histori- 
cal Society,  606.  606,  learning  of,  610,  660. 

Masonic  Hall  in  Broadway,  710. 

MaHi>achu>4'tts  Historical  Society.  606. 

Mather.  Kev.  Moses,  truKt««'  «>f  Yale  College,  176. 

Mathews,  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.,  663,  70ti,  residence  of, 
710,  714.  718.  finit  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  —  daughters  of,  ?20,  724.  ' 

Ma^te  Davits  Fly,  128. 

Matthews,  Charles  (actor),  (j82,  as  "  Monsieur  Tonaon  " 
at  l^ark  Thenter,  in  illustration,  683. 

Matthews,  Mayor  David,  arrest  of,  78,  released  on  pa- 
role, 79,  couiuianding  troops  in  New  York  City,  208, 
countr> -Njat  of,  211. 

Matthewft,  James  (bn>ther  of  the  mayor),  arrest  of,  78. 

Matthews,  General  Vincent  (son  of  above),  Cuuilv  of,  78. 

Matthews,  General  (British),  ravages  Virginia,  219. 

Bfaxwell,  James  Homer,  wife  of,  ^. 

Maxwell,  General,  drives  British,  166,  at  Monmouth, 
202,  pursues  British.  21i),  defends  Springfield,  239. 

Maxwell,  Hugh,  portrait  in  Interior  of  Park  Theater, 
686. 

Maxwell,  William,  vice-president  of  Bank  of  New  York, 
326,686 

Mc Arthur,  Colonel  Duncan,  691. 

McCarty,  David.  State  canvasser,  384. 

McClellan,  General  George  B.,  39. 

McCloskey,  Cardinal,  dedicating  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, 769. 

McClofikey,  Kev.  John,  Methodist  clergyman,  467 

McCorniick,  Daniel,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
282. 

McCurdy,  Charles  Johnson  (jurist  and  statesman),  39. 

McC^urdy,  John  (ui«>rchant  and  patriot),  entertained 
Washington,  70.  Hl!«. 

McCurdv,  Robert  (importing  merchant),  descent  of, 
613,  <J3»j,  called  union  meeting,  7?2,  773,  778. 

McDougall,  General  Alexander,  member  of  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  26,  member  of  New  York  ProvinciiU 
Congress,  31.  47,  preparing  troops  for  service,  89,  age 
of,  104,  in  battle  at  White  Plains,  141.  142,  com- 
manding on  the  Hudson,  168,  in  Legislature,  279, 
death  of.  287. 

McDowell,  General,  124. 

McKvers,  Charles,  married  Mary  Verplaock,  300 

McGillivray,  Alexander  (Creek  Indian  chief),  reception 
of,  363.  entertained  by  Tammany  Society,  364. 

McGowan's  Pass,  127. 

McHenry ,  James,  Secretary  of  War,  removed,  469. 

McKay.  James.  086. 

McKesson.  John,  clerk  of  Assembly,  286,  standing  as 
a  lawyer,  30O,  606,  616. 

McKnight,  Rev  John,  tomily  of.  284. 

Mc  Knight  Rev.  Charles  (son  of  above),  familv  of,  284, 
death  of,  285,  director  first  Missionary  Society,  467, 
659. 

McKnight,  Dr.  Ctiarles  (son  of  Rev.  Charles).  Regent  of 
University  of  State  of  New  York,  284.  wife  of,  286, 
306. 

McLane,  James  L.  (Baltimore),  wife  of,  (note)  786. 

McLane,  Dr.,  686. 

McLeod,  Rev.  Dr   Alexander,  660. 

McNeven,  Dr.  William  James,  founding  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  678. 

McVlckar,  John  (merchant  and  philanthropist),  corpo* 
rator  of  public  fchoolK,  617.  619.  620,  wife  of.  623. 

McVickar,  Archibald  (son  of  above),  wife  of.  62f>. 

McVlckar.  John  (i>on  of  John),  professor  In  Columbia 
College,  46!»,  wife  of.  520,  70*5. 

McVickar.  Bergamin  (brother  of  above),  wifr  of,  630. 

Mechanics,  General  S<iclety  of,  resolution*  of.  496. 

Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  scene  of  |>olitical  meet* 
ings.  39. 

Medical  Society,  incorporated,  524.  525 

Meigs,  Jonathan,  storms  .^*ag  Hsrtmr.  l^tl.  exploit  in 
Westchester,  lm>,  at  storming  of  Stonv  Point,  224, 
225. 

Meijr»,  Return  Jonathan,  pergonal  note,  1»»1,  gi>vemor, 
501.  Postmaster^Jeneral.  651. 

Mercer.  General  Hu(rli.  flving  camp  of,  91,  113,  116, 
144.  145.  at  liattle  of  Trenton,  149,  160,  kUled  at  bat- 
tle of  Prinoet^ui,  154. 

^ferrer,  John  Francis  (governor  of  Maryland),  in  the 
Convention,  314. 
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Mercier,  Thomas  R.,  6B6,  at  Irring  dinner,  722. 

M«t>ier,  Peter,  tlfleen  buildings  burned  in  1778,  207, 
alderman,  574.  G24,  of  Committee  of  Defeutse,  646, 
daughter  of,  7()9. 

MetbodiDtA,  467.  \ 

Michaux,  Fran9oi8  A.  (author).  511,  513. 

Middle  Dutch  Church  in  1783,  276,  419,  466,  663.  final 
nerrice  in,  760. 

Mifflin,  General  Thomaj«,  94,  103,  114,  127,  raijting  re- 
inforcements, 146,  146,  164,  in  the  Convention,  314, 
404. 

Milletioler,  R«v.  Dr.  Philip.  559. 

Miller,  Dr.  Edward.  468,  512,  517. 

Miller,  Kleazer,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26. 

Miller,  Colonel  Jame9,  5l»l,  bravery  of,  645. 

Miller,  Rev.  Dr.  l^muel,  director  in  fir^t  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 468,  founding  Historical  Society,  506,  professor 
in  Princeton  College,  510.  corporator  of  public  itchools, 
517,  address  of,  554,  559. 

Minthome,  Mangle,  574,  676. 

Mintum,  Edward,  t73 

Mintjim,  Bei^iamin  0.,  corporator  of  public  schools, 
617. 

Mintum,  Robert  B.,  768,  766,  772. 

fiiirsbeau,  French  orator  and  statesman,  addressing 
audience,  369. 

Miralles,  Don  Juan  de.  236. 

Mirror,  New  York.  740,  741. 

Missionary  Society,  first  founded,  467. 

Mississippi,  admission  into  the  Union,  680. 

Missouri,  admission  into  the  Union.  688. 

Mitchill,  Dr.  Samuel  Latham,  362.  470,  founding  Histor- 
ical Society,  606,  editor  of  Medical  Repository.  512, 
iamily  of,  512,  faith  in  steam  navigation,  513,  cor- 
porator of  Public  schools,  518,  510,  wrote  '*  Picture 
of  New  York,"  52J>  555,  576.  683.  founding  Literary- 
and  Philosophical  Society,  678,  685,  portrait  of.  690. 
canal  celebration.  699. 

Mobile,  Alabama,,  threatened.  639,  attacked,  661. 

Moncriefr.  Migor.  wife  of.  106,  country-seat  of,  211. 

Money,  paper,  illustration  of  counterfeit,  272,  illustra- 
tion of  issue  in  1790,  367,  648. 

Monmouth,  battle  of,  202,  203. 

Monroe,  James  <  President  of  United  States),  at  battle  of 
Trenton,  149,  150,  379,  appointed  Minister  to  France. 
396,  recalled,  430,  popularity  of,  478,  Louisiana  pur- 
chased, 487,  648,  Secretary  of  State.  661,  061.  663. 
elected  President,  673.  wife  of.  680.  prudence  of.  er3. 

Montgomery.  General  Richanl.  member  of  New  York 
Provincial  Congress.  31,  brigadier.  38,  39.  46.  48,  61. 
description  and  portrait  of.  52,  joins  army,  63,  54. 
killed  at  Quebec,  56,  wife  of.  303,482,  residence  of,  546. 

Monticello,  365. 

Montpensier.  Duke  de,  449. 

Mooney,  William.  Tammany  Sachem,  362. 

Moore,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Beigamin.  410,  President  of 
Columbia  College.  469.  483,  500,  vice-president  His- 
torical Society.  505,  scholarship  of,  509,  510,  ."ifiS. 

Moore,  (Mement  Clarke  (son  of  Bishop  Moore),  wife  of, 
410,469,741. 

Moore,  John  B. ,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26. 

Moore,  John,  daughter  of.  620. 

Moore.  Nathaniel  F.,  eminent  scholar,  professor  and 
president  of  Columbia  College,  469. 

Moore,  Thomas  W.  Channing.  brings  picture  of  Inte- 
rior of  Park  Theater  into  notice,  (86. 

Moot,  The,  members  of.  32. 

Mortran,  General  Daniel.  137.  at  battles  of  Saratoga. 
180-186.  victory  of  the  Cowpens.  263. 

Morgan.  Edwin  Dennison  (governor).  762. 

Morin.  Slaria,  mother  of  John  Morin  Scott,  286. 

Monx^o,  Emperor  of.  366.  415. 

Morris,  Richard.  32.  chief-justice  of  New  York.  299 

Morris,  George  P.  (editor  and  poet),  ode  by,  731,  of  New 
York  Mirror,  74(K  741. 

Morris,  Ensign  Robert,  killed  at  battle  of  Queenstown, 

Morri)*.  Thomas,  of  council  of  appointment.  4.'y0. 
.Morris.  Colonel  Roger,  joined  King's  forces.  209. 
Morris  (Koger)  house,  127,  128,  131),  council  of  war  at. 

139.  U-'i 
Morrisaula,  old  residence  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  280. 

281. 


Morris,  Lewis  (judge),  sod  of.  281. 

Morris,  Lewis  (son  of  above),  *igiMr  of  Daclarmtkm  of 
Independence,  in  Congress,  Sv,  in  Lwislftture,  279, 
family  of.  281,  Regent  of  UniversHy,  284. 

Morris,  James  (son  of  the  signer),  marriage  of.  281. 

Morris,  Staats  Long  (British  general),  brotber  of  the 
signer,  281. 

Morris,  Richard  (Chief-Justice  of  New  York),  brother  «f 
the  signer,  281,  remarks  of,  318,  in  State  coDTeotkm 
to  decide  on  Constitution,  320. 

Morris,  Gouvemeur,  32. 38, 46, 48,  member  of  committee 
on  conspiracy,  74,  79,  8t,  member  of  cotnmittee  to 
frame  constitution  of  the  State,  161, 162,  at  Schnjler's 
headquarters,  167,  with  Jay  at  Philadelphia,  174,  at 
Valley  Forge.  196.  committee  on  Ceremonials,  294. 
206,  description  of,  287.  assistant  flnaiicier, SSI,  houw 
of,  280,  brothers  of,  ^1,  in  the  Convention,  812, 
portrait  of.  317.  drafts  the  ConstitntioD,  318,  in  Paris. 
830, 331,  347,  348,  writing  f^m  France,  884,  as  min- 
ister, 390,  3112,  recalled,  395. 447,  470,  elected  Senator, 
471.  487,  address  of,  496,  president  of  Historical  So- 
ciety, 615,  street  commissioner,  666,  578,  eaoal 
comniisKioner.  579,  683. 

Morris,  Robert,  financier,  borrows  money  for  the  anny, 
132,  laments  condition  of  the  traasnry,  228.  wife  of, 
235,  236,  elected  superintendent  of  finance,  251.  en- 
tertains Washington,  266,  262.  assisted  by  Hamil- 
ton, 293,  in  the  Convention,  312,  wife  of,  342,  846, 
374,  375,  residence  of,  877,  89L 

Morristown,  American  army  quartered  in,  229,  282, 288, 
srene  of  Hamilton's  coartsbip,  284,  235,  Lafeyette's 
return,  237. 

Morrow,  Jereniiah  (governor  of  Ohio),  694. 

Morse,  Rev.  Jedediah  (geographer),  S4,  member  Hist 
Soc.,  664. 

Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese,  inventor  of  telegraphy 
(son  of  above),  706,  742,  portrait  of,  748.  succcm  of, 
744,  family  note,  745,  death  of,  746. 

Morse,  Sidney  E.  (son  of  Rev.  Jedediah),  founding  New 
York  Observer,  739. 

Morse,  Richard  C  (brother  of  above),  editor,  789. 

Morss,  John,  vote  of  thanlu  to,  689. 

Mortier,  Abraham,  437. 

Morion,  Levi  E.,  773. 

Morton.  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
26,  home  of,  166,  daughter  of,  442,  445,  tmatee  City 
Dispensary,  468. 

Morton,  General  Jacob  (son  of  above),  800.  fiunily  note, 
446,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517,  oGO,  621,  6S4, 
6»5. 

Morton,  Washington,  courtship  and  marriage  of.  448, 
479. 

Mosloy,  Count  de  Otto  (of  the  French  Legation), 
ried  twice  in  New  York,  802. 

Mott,  Dr.  Valentine,  774. 

Mott,  Jacob,  corporator  of  public  schools,  617, 
man,  674.  

Mount  Temon,  Washington  visits,  256,  278. 

Moustier,  Marquis  de,  ^nch  minister,  308,  hooae  Id 
Broadway  illuminated ,  388,  gave  a  ball  in  honor  of  the 
President,  342,  343,  taking  leave  of  the  President,  848. 

Muhlenberg,  Speaker  Frederick  Angustns.  dining  with 
President  Washington,  848.  845,  818, 421,  428. 

Muhlenberg,  Rev.  General,  216. 

Muhlenberg,  General  Peter,  in  first  GongrsM,  846. 

Muhlenberg.  Rev.  WUliam  A.,  766. 

Mulford,  Judge  John,  417. 

Mnlford,  Col    David,  417. 

Mulford,  David,  wife  of,  41,  417. 

Mulligan,  Hercules,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hon- 
drt»d,  26. 

Munson,  Reuben,  marriage  of,daugfatar  of,  270,  aldrr- 
man,  575. 

Mnnro,  Rev  Harry,  wife  of,  401. 

.Munro,  Peter  J..  378,  wife  of,  401,  408. 

Mnrfree,  .Major  Hardy,  at  storming  of  Stonj  Point,  224. 
226. 

Murray.  John.  Jr.,  614,  515,516,  corporator  of  pabtir 
schools,  617,  526.  prison  commissioner,  786. 

Mumy,  William  Y.,  minister    at    The    Hague,  480. 

Murray.  Joseph,  books  of,  184. 
Murray,  John,  member  of  Chamber  of 
director  first  Missionary  Society,  468. 
Murray,  Robert,  boase  of,  128,  wife  of,  126. 
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INDEX. 


Ogden,  Qffnenl  M»tthlM,  282. 

Oiden,  DaTid,  manied  Elteabeih  Swain,  240. 

Ogileii,  David  (8on  of  aboTe),  240. 

O^den,  Judge  John,  Newark,  daughter  murdered,  240. 

Ogdon,  Cttlonel  Jo«iab  (brother  of  above),  240. 

Ogden,  Rev.  Usal.  D.  D.  (brother  of  above),  240. 

Ogden,  Judge  David  (coa^in  of  three  brothers  above), 
fiunily  note,  240. 

Ogden,  Lewifi  H.,  469. 

Ogden,  Gouvemeur.  469,  687. 

Ogden,  l^udlow,  52d. 

Ogden,  Imuic,  oppoMes  canal  Mheine,  675. 

Ogden,  Abraham,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 
690. 

Ogdensburg,  62B,  mcked,  627. 

Ogilvie,  Captain  Peter,  6U9. 

OIney,  Stephen,  officer  at  Yorktown,  267. 

Onderdonk,  Henry,  President  Washington  breakftsts 
with,  372. 

Onderdonk,  Andrew,  of  council  of  appointment,  460. 

Onderdonk,  Bbhop  Benjamin  T.,  717. 

Opdyke,  George  0.  (mayor),  774. 

Orkney,  Earln  of  (of  Scotland),  800. 

Osgood,  Samuel,  appointed  commissioner  of  the  treas- 
ury, 291,  married  widow  of  Walter  Franklin,  3)80, 
fluoiily  note,  381,  committee  to  receive  Washington, 
883,  PoAtma^ter-General,  841,  347,  866,  878,  886, 
trustee  City  Dinpensary,  468,  corporator  of  public 
schools,  517. 

Ostrander,  Gideon,  member  common  council,  702. 

Ostrander,  John  1,674. 

Oswald,  Richard,  framingthe  treaty  of  peace,  in  con* 
ference  wiih  Franklin,  260,  with  Yergennes,  z61,  com- 
mission of,  262,  signing  provisional  treaty.  263,  264. 

Oswego.  New  York,  captured  by  British,  642. 

Otis,  Samuel  A..  '^A. 

Outhoudt,  Henry,  in  Le^slature,  279. 

Ouihout,  Bleeke'r,  poet,  773. 


Paoct,  Charles  (BritL<«h  officer),  634. 

Paine.  Ephraim,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 

greiw,  31,  judge,  1»l'),  In  I^egislature,  279. 
Paino.  Thomaj*.  wrote  "  Common  Sense,"  69. 
Palisades,  the  wonder  of  the  French  noblemen,  268, 

illustrated.  532. 
Paper  rurrenry,  irT,  depreciated,  216,  217,  no  redemp* 

tion.  22«. 
Parish,  Henry.  766. 
Parish,  John.  579. 
Park  Theater.  556,  view  of,  567,  568,  682,  683,  Interior 

of.  684.  m>,  m\. 

Parker,  Daniel,  commissioner  to  inspect  embarkation  of 
Loyalists,  272. 

Parker,  Atlmiral  Sir  !>oter,  64, 106,  383. 

Parker.  Dr.  Willanl.  7>J5. 

Parku  of  New  York.  St.  John's,  567,  Union  Square,  572, 
Madison  Square,  574,  Washington  Square,  720,  Cen- 
tral Park,  fffl 

ParkN,  Arthur,  in  I.egislature,  279. 

Parliament,  discussions  of.  12,  13,  commissioners  of,  73, 
opinions  of  members  concerning  war  with  America, 
1 12,  178,  shocked  by  disasters  in  America,  192,  1JI8, 
213.  229.  249,  speech  of  the  King,  258,  iwignation  of 
!x)rd  North,  259. 

Parry.  Caleb,  112. 

Parsonn,  Rev.  Jonathan,  clergyman  of  Lyme,  Conn., 
IW. 

Parsons,  M8jor-<lenerRl  Samuel  Holden  (son  of  above), 
99,  Kfuius  of,  103.  110,  111,  at  Kip's  Bay,  128,  com- 
mandt*  on  the  lIudHou.  158.  i)er!4onal  note,  ItiO,  storms 
Saic  HarlK>r,  HU,  expostulated  with  Tryon,  190, 
brigade  of.  l!*l,  remarks  of.  221,  hastens  to  the  help 
of  Norwalk.  223,  trial  of  Andr.*.  248. 

Parsons  William  11..  wife  of,  297. 

l*artridge,  George,  dining  with  President  Washington, 
.354. 

Paswiic  River,  copper-mine  upon.  42»). 

I*atterson,  Colonel  (Briti!«h  niljutant-general),  96,  97, 
143 

Patterson,  William.  S«'nator  in  First  Congress,  346. 

Pattvr.on.  John,  wife  (»f,  441. 

Paulding,  James  Kirke,  author  and  politician,  529,  685. 
722. 


Paolding,  WUIiam,  member  of  New  Torit  Proftoeial 

Congress,  82. 
Paulding,  William,  Jr.,  member  Hist.  Soc.,  664,  mayor 

1824,  692,  609,  708,  residence  of,  709 
Paolus  Hook,  captured  by  Americans,  226,  227,  aewrity 

of  winter,  229,  375,  378. 
Pawling,  Levi,  judge,  163. 
Peabody,  Arthur  J.,  wife  of,  767. 
Peace  celebration,  names  of  ladies  attending  ball,  096, 

dinner  at  Qhfent  given  by  American  Commlaidooen, 

667. 
Peace  negotiations,  germ  of,  261,  commlaRioiui  of.  200, 

261,   pre! imlnaiy  treaty    concluded,  268,  definitive 

treaty  signed,  267. 
PearsaU,  Thomas,  corporator  <A  pulHie  schools,  517. 
Peck,  JudfNf,  462,  611. 
Peet,  Dr.  Uarrey  P.,  saperintendent  of  Deaf  and  Domb 

Asylum,  678. 
PelPs  Neck,  landing  of  British  at,  189. 
Pendleton,  Jadge  Nathaniel,  488,  498,  486,  ezecator, 

601, 620,  664,  666, 674,  portrait  in  Interior  of  Paxt 

Theater.  686. 
Penn,  Governor  John,  wife  of,  296. 
Penn.  William,  69,  property  of,  168. 
Pennington,  Governor  Wlluam,  426. 
Pennsylvania,  Insurrection  in,  403,  its  snppreaiion,  404, 

422. 
Percy,   Lord.  3lr  Hugh    Smithson    (second    Duke  of 

Northumberland),  In  battle  of  Long  Island,  lOB,  en- 
tering New  York,  126.  attacks  Fort  Washington,  141, 

second  attack,  142,  148,  vtetorious,  144,  at  Colooel 

Gardiner's,  personal  note,  242,  248,cousi|is  of,  270. 
Perrin,  John,  828. 
Perry,  Commodore  Oliver  Hamrd,  689,  portrait  of,  680, 

great  victory  on  Lake  Brie.  681. 
Perry,  Alexander,  brotlier  of,  689. 
Phelps,  Royal,  778. 
Phelps,  Anson  G.,  boose  of,  766. 
Philadelphia,  ocenpled  by  the  Britteh  under  Howe,  178. 

the  battle  of  the  Kegs,  199,  astir  with  revelry,  SOO, 

evacuated,  201,  Congress  to  meet  at,  876,  yellow  fever 

at,  394,  generoeity  of,  416. 
Philips,  General  (British),  at  battles  of  Saratoga,  18X 

Philipse,  Ebeneaer,  228. 

Philipse,  Manr  Benedk>t  (wife  of  above).  228. 

Philipse,  Frederick  (third  lord  of  the  manor),  wife  oC, 
209. 

Philipse  Manor,  third  Loid  of,  209. 

Phillips,  Rev.  WiUiam  W..  pastor  of  WaU  StieaC 
Church,669. 

Phoebus,  Rev.  William,  Methodist  rlergrman,  467. 

Phoenix,  Alexander  (son  of  Sir  John  Fenwidc,  Bart.l 
868. 

Phoenix,  Alexander  (son  of  above),  fkmily  note,  888. 

Phoenix,  Daniel,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Uoa- 
dred,  26,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  288,  city 
treasurer,  867,  sketch  of.  868. 

Phoenix,  Rev.  Alexander,  868. 

Phoenix,  Stephen  Whitney,  868. 

Phoenix  Bank,  president  of,  884. 

Pickens,  General,  vigorous  operations  of,  262. 

Pickering,  Timothy.  Secretary  of  War,  406.  416,  r»- 
moved,  469,  466,  628. 

Pierrepont,  Edwards,  778. 

Pigott,  Sir  Hugh,  44,  In  Ganilner*s  Bay,  688, 681. 

Pinchon,  Mons.,  French  minister,  474. 

PInoknev,  Charles  (Governor  of  South  CaroliDa),  ia 
the  Convention,  812,  712. 

Pincknev,  Charles  Coatsworth.  In  the  Coovcntioo,  818, 
430,  460.  460. 

Pinckney,  Thomas,  minister  to  Spain,  406,  416,  Tk*- 
President,  432,  481,  690. 

Pinhome,  Judge  William,  ^6 

Pintard,  Lewis,  member  of  Committee  ai  One  Hun- 
dred, 2R. 

Pintord,  Lewis,  wife  of,  88. 

Pintard.  Martha  (daughter  of  above\  marriage  oC,  86- 

Pintard.  John ,  355,  862.  originator  of  Historical  Society, 
5(t6,  Necretory  of  Historical  Society,  607.  elty  In- 
spector. 516,  corporator  of  public  wbools,  617,  6ft, 
♦HS,  670,  6n,  682,  696. 

litcher,  Lieutenant-Governor  Nathaniel  (artlng 
emor),  716. 

PiU,  WiUiam  (see  Loid  Chatbam). 
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Pitt,  WilUam  (ton  of  abofw),  196,  MMtiUiig  the  mlniitTy, 
26o. 

Piatt,  JonM,  wife  of,  X). 

Piatt,  Jeremiah,  Bwinber  of  Committee  of  One  Ilun* 
dnMl,26. 

PiattI  Zephaniah,  member  of  New  Yoric  ProTincial 
OoDfien,  81,  jadge,  168. 

PlaU,  Colonel  Rlchani,822. 

Piatt,  Jam««,  M6. 

Piatt,  Jonas,  568, 579, 670.  675. 

Plattobun  (New  York),  nctory  at,  652. 

PoUtics,  n.  40, 58.  60,  61,  oew  political  creed,  82,  84, 
l^d«,  282, 809,  DOTel  undertaking,  815,  886,  868,871. 
885.  421, 472, 478. 

Police  of  New  York,  770. 

Polk,  Jamee  K.,^  elected  Pneideni,  751. 

Polnita,  Baron,  SZ2,  residence  of,  574. 

Poor,  Aanociation  for  ImproTlng  the  Condition  of  the, 
768,  764. 

Poor'  General  Enoch,  at  battles  of  Saratoga,  188,  with 
SulUran'*  expedition, 218,  death  of,  244. 

Popham,  William,  ofllcer  of  the  great  Federal  proces- 
sion of  1788,  32S. 

Population  of  the  dty  in  1784,  remarkii  concerning, 
^  423,  Uiciease  of,  466.  666,  in  1882,  721,  hi  1880. 
749, 750. 

Porter.  Commodore  Darid.  captures  Alert,  616,  disaster 
in  the  Padflc,  688. 

Porter.  Peter  B  ,  politician  and  soldier,  canal  cammis> 
sinner,  579,  accusing  Smjth  of  cowardice,  611,  644, 
64o. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  approves  treaty,  266. 

Portugal,  negotiations  with,  865- 

Post,  Dr.  Wright,  professor  Ui  Colombia  College,  480, 
494. 

Postmaster  QeneiaU  the  first,  880. 

Potter,  Rev.  Dr.  Bliphalet  Nott,  President  of  Union 
('ollege.  124. 

Potter,  Rev.  Dr.  Ilenry  C,  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
124. 

Potter,  Hon.  Chtfkson  Nott  (statesman),  124. 

Potter.  Howard  (philanthropbt),  124,  7f4. 

Potter's  Field,  573. 

Potts,  KeT.  Ovorge.  installation  of,  560. 

Powers,  WiUiam,  884. 

Presbyterian  Education  Society,  foundation  of,  679. 

Preseott,  Oeneral  (British),  capture  uf.  165,  KiB. 

PresroU,  William,  41.  42,  personal  description  of,  43, 
44,  45,  repels  British  at  Frog's  Neck,  13!». 

President  of  the  United  States,  election  of  first,  32B, 
the  choice,  831,  inauguration  of,  337. 

Prevost,  Sir  George.  5fl8, 627;  681, 652,  defeat  of,  658 

Prevost,  Mrs.  (afterwards  Mrs.  Aaron  Burr),  247. 

Price,  Hon.  Rodman,  412. 

Price,  Edward,  portrait  In  Interior  Park  Theater,  086. 

Price.  Wniiam  M.,  46»-|n. 

Price,  Stephen,  469,  6^1686. 

Pride  of  equality  among  the  soldlen,  97 ,  98. 

Prime,  Nathaniel,  wife  and  children  of,  412,  influence 
of,  710. 

Prime,  Ward.  &  King  (bankers),  733. 

Princeton,  battle  of,  IM. 

Prisoners  of  war.  208,  exchange  of,  216. 

Prisons  in  New  York,  horrors  of,  208. 

Privateers  fitted  out  by  New  York  merchants,  600,  im- 
portant services  rendered  by,  654. 

Proeesrion,  great  Federal,  821,  328 

Proclamation  of  neutrality,  17U8.  388. 

Proclamation.  Kmancipatlon,  1863.  774. 

Proctor,  General,  622,  62K,  62J»,  defeat  of,  668. 

Providence  (Rhode  Inland),  vinlted  by  President,  376. 

Provost,  Bishop,  Regent  of  the  raivprslty,  284,  chaplain 
of  Congress  in  New  York  City,  289,  femlly  of,  3(>4, 
reading  prayers  after  Wsjthington's  inaugural,  8;«, 
wife  of,  341,  354,  45K,  president  Columbia  College, 
568. 

Pmyn,  John  V.  L.,  Chancellor  of  the  IlnlTemity,  283. 

Public  conveyances.  442,  443.  f»2»). 

Purcluui.  Samuel,  555. 

Pursh,  Fmlerirk  (author  nnd  cnrstor),  511 

Putnam,  Geneml  Imhu'I,  42,  44,  45.  r<>muinn«ler  of  New 
York,  66,  ohtitnictiiiK  the  ehnniiel  to  the  IIihImoii,  5«S, 
in  command  at  Brooklvn.  KM,  H)«,  11«.  retreet  fW.iii 
New  York  city,  125,  126,  127,  battle  of  llariptii 
Qdihl«.*  130,  143,  144,  commands  %%  PhUadelphia, 


148. 149,  commands  at  Princeton,  168,  at  Peeksldll, 
181,  in  the  llighland/i,  190,  commences  West  Point 
fortifications,  191,  at  Danbury,  214,  219. 

Putiuuu,  Rufus  (colonel  uf  artillery),  225. 

Pye,  David,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 
31,884. 

Q. 

Qdakees,  philanthropy,  and  early  efforts  towards  eman- 
cipation of  n^roeii,  373,  674. 

QuaclwnbosB,  John,  ^£1. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  wife  of,  157,  550, 556,  658,  caricature. 
589. 

Quincy,  John  W.,  765. 

Queenstown,  storming  of,  (XU. 


R. 

Rachkl,  tragedienne,  arrival  in  New  York,  771. 

Radcliff,  Jacob,  mayor,  553,  6K0. 

Rahl,  Colonel  (Hessian),  at  Trenton,   149,  surprised, 

defeated,  and  killed,  150. 
Ramsey,  David  (historian  and  author),  entertains  John 

Quincy  Adams  in  New  York,  294. 
Randall,  Robert  Ricluuxl,  donation   to  Sailors^  Snug 

Har'Dor,  574. 
Randall,  Thomas,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25. 
Randall's  IsUuid,  benevolent  Institutions  upon,  787. 
Randolph,  Edmund,  governor  of  Virginia,  in  Conven- 

Uon,  312. 841,  855.  Secretary  of  State,  405,  416,  416. 
Randolph,  John,  473. 
Randolph,  Lieutenant,  608. 

Rathbone,  William  1*..  member  Common  (Council,  702. 
Rathbone,  John,  Jr.,  on  committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 

690,  696. 
Rathbone,  Lieutenant,  lulled  at  battle  of  Queenstown, 

(note)0U9. 
Rattoone.  Rev.  Klfjah  D.,  wife  of,  560. 
Ray.  Richard,  384,  706. 
Ray,  Robert,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 

Raymond,  Henry  J.,  739. 

Raymond,  Nathaniel,  tiouse  burned  by  British,  223. 

Read,  (lt>orge,  signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence,  89, 
in  Convention,  312,  Senator  in  First  Congress,  316, 347. 

Read,  Lieutenant  George  Campbell,  615. 

Reade,  .Sir  William.  Bart.,  210. 

Rea4ie,  Sir  Richard.  Bart..  210 

Keade  Arms,  274. 

Reatle,  lAwrence,  descent  of,  209,  210. 

Reade,  Hon.  JoMph  (son  of  hIkiv«').  209,  210. 

Rende,  John  (son  of  abovr)  memWr  of  Committee  of 
One  Hundred,  26.  daught<T  of,  aiK»,  210. 

Reade  Street,  209,  opened.  1794. 

Reed,  Matthew,  member  of  common  council  (note),  702. 

Reed,  General  James.  44. 

Reed,  Colonel  Joseph,  70,  meets  Lord  Howe's  messen- 
gers, 96,  penional  note,  96,  interview  with  Patterson, 
97.  1(18,  in  Uttle  of  Hariem  Heights.  130.  131,  146, 
loses  ronfldenceof  Washington,  147.  at  battle  of  Tren- 
ton, 150.  at  battle  of  Princeton.  164.  196.  238,  260. 

Regiment,  Seventh,  762, 769,  773. 

Rf*id,  Captain  Samuel  Chester,  commanding  Privateer 
General  Armptronit.  description  and  portrait  of,  665, 
gallant  d«*feni«e,  ti57,  honor  showered  upon,  silver 
Hcrvice.  659,  (aniilv  note,  660,  designing  national  flag, 
♦)81. 

RemwD,  Henr>'.  nieuiber  <»f  C«mniltff*e  of  One  Hun- 
dre«l.  25,  of  Clianil>er  of  Counnen-r,  'J?^l. 

Renisen,  Jeremiah,  memlN-r  of  New  York  Provincial 
CtHijrrpM.  32. 

RensKelaer  institute.  lncori»nmte«l,  (UiQ.  694. 

Ken  wick,  l*n)fei*Mir  Jantefi.  619,  70»),  ?.S8. 

RevnoMs",  Sir  Joshua.  267. 

Ke\nold<i,  Dr..  kilUil  at  Detroit.  6Ul. 

K<>\  iioltix.  Mi»rri'«,  7»i»>. 

Rhin.l,  CliHrU-.  7«>2. 

Khin«-laii<U'r.  K..  U'ttrr*  of.  lUi. 

KhnirlamhT.  Willhuii  C.,  residence  of,  720. 

Uirhanl.  Sil.H«.  (£)>>. 

KlohHnl-i.  \    V  .  773. 

Richanls,  Edgar,  wife  of,  735. 
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Richardson,  regiment  at  Harlem  Heights,  130. 

Richardson,  Judge  James,  676. 

Richardson,  Captain  J.,  686. 

Richmond  Hill  House,  Washin^n's  headquarters  at, 
70, 117,  residence  of  Vice-President,  3S4,  Mrs.  .\dams's 
description  of,  '^\h,  35:1,  379,  461,  Theodosia  Burr's 
description  of,  +S:J,  493,  deserted  by  Burr,  498,  sold, 
499,  569. 

Ridley,  Matthew,  442. 

Riedesel,  General,  at  battle  of  Saratoga,  179-186. 

Riedesel.  Baroness,  at  Saratoga,  18(,  ministering  to  the 
wounded.  1H5,  courtesies  from  Schuyler,  187,  borrow- 
ing fuel  in  Mew  York  City,  231. 

Riggs,  Caleb  S.,  wife  of,  426. 

Riker,  Richard,  :U>h,  4>i5,  wounded,  486,  member  of  Hist. 
Soc.,  5r>4,  recorder  in  1815,  680,  700. 

Riots.— The  Doctors'  Mob,  1788,  306,  307,  antislavery 
riots,  7;H,  among  stone-cutters,  at  Five  Points,  725, 
bread  riots,  732,  .^slor  Place,  752,  police  not,  769, 
draft  riots,  775. 

Ripley,  Eleazer  Wheelock,  595,  brigadier,  6t2,  64-4,  6*5. 

Ripley,  Rev.  Mr.,  223. 

Riuind,  Rudolphus,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 26. 

Rivington,  James,  sketch  of,  40,  50,  newspaper  of,  286. 

Roach,  Lieutenant  Isaac,  606. 

Robbins,  Kzekiel,  director  first  Missionary  Society,  468. 

Roberts.  Marshall  O.,  771,  783. 

Robertson,  General,  efforts  to  save  Andr^,  248. 

Robertson,  Alexander,  portrait-painter,  519. 

Robinson,  Colonel  Beverley,  joins  King's  forces,  309, 245. 

Robinson,  William  IL,  686. 

Robinson,  Beverley,  722. 

Rochambeau,  Count  de,  71^  at  Newport,  2-42,  243,  meets 
Washington  at  Wcthersheld,  252,  inspecting  Manhat- 
Un  Island,  253,  at  Yorktown,  255. 

Rochester,  William  B.,  674. 

Rockingham,  Lord,  opposed  to  the  war,  172,  premier, 
259.  death  of,  260. 

Rodgers,  Commodore,  617,  638. 

Rodgers,  Moses,  463. 

RodKcra,  Dr.  John  R.  B.,  professor  in  Colambia  College, 
470. 

Rodgers,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  37,  danghter  of,  88,  residence 
of,  188,  return  to  citv  after  the  Revolution,  275, 
character  of,  276,  282,  Vice-Cliancellor  of  University, 
283,  president  Missionary  Society,  467,  468,  death, 
559. 

Rogent,  Benjamin  Woolsey,  519,  735. 

Rogers,  Fitch,  522. 

Rogers,  Moses,  .W,  522,  daughter  of,  735. 

Rogers,  Nehemiah,  522. 

Rogers,  Captain  Moses,  commanded  first  ocean  steamer, 
538. 

Rogers,  Archibald.  735. 

Rombouts,  Francis,  purchased  estate  of  Indians,  220. 

Romeyn,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Brodhead,  469,  560. 

Ronan,  Ensign,  massacred  by  Indians,  604. 

Roosevelt,  Isaac,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  31, 
in  Legislature,  279,  member  of  Cliamber  of  Commerce. 
282,  president  of  Bank  of  New  York,  287,  danghter  of, 
304,384. 

Roosevelt,  Nicholas  (eminent  inventor),  member  of  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred.  -26,  382,  424.  428,  535,  design- 
ing first  boat  to  New  Orleans,  5.36. 

Roosevelt,  James  H.,  founding  Roosevelt  Hospital,  766. 

Roosevelt  Hospital.  766. 

Roosevelt,  John  J.  (captain  of  volunteers),  90,  382. 

Roosevelt  estate,  567. 

Roosevelt  family,  766. 

Ross,  General  (British).  651. 

Rous,  Sir  John,  motion  of.  m  Parliament,  259. 

Ruggles,  Samuel  B.,  donates  Gramercy  Park,  750,  trus- 
tee of  Astor  Library,  755. 

Rumsev,  James.  427* 

Rush,  br.  Benjamin,  writes  Speaker  Muhlenberg,  373, 
565. 

Rush,  Dr.  John  Dennison  (inventor  and  scholar),  720, 
76t. 

Ru<(»e1,  Archibald  (philanthropist  and  scholar),  founding 
Five    Points  House  of   Industry,  767,  ancestry  and 
familv  of.  768. 
Kusseli;  John  Watts.  M.  D  ,  familv  of,  767.  768. 
Russell,  Archibald  Douglass,  family  of,  767,  768. 


Russell,  Hamilton,  family  of,  787.  768. 

Russell,  Ebenezer,  Regent  of  the  University,  9M. 

Russell,  Samuel,  corporator  of  public  schoob,  S17. 

Russell,  Jonathan,  peace  commissioner.  Ml. 

Rutgers,  Harmanus,  112. 

Rutgers  country-seat,  112. 

Rutgers,  Colonel  Henry,  member  of  AMcnublv  in  1784, 
2/9,  :)07,  364,  439,  466.  donation  of;  516,  ph  of.  559, 
567,  589. 

Rubers,  Nicholas  C,  portrait  in  Interior  of  Park  The- 
ater, 686. 

Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  559. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  established,  376. 

Rutherfords  of  New  York,  ancestnr  of,  768. 

Rutherford,  Walter,  home  of,  125,  coartesies  la  Lady 
StirUng  and  daughter,  306,  house  of,  2C7,  marriage  oil 
daughter  to  Matthew  Clarkson,  304,  library  trustee, 
418,  family  of,  768. 

Rutherford,  John,  Regent  of  the  University,  284,  stand- 
ing as  a  lawyer,  300,  street  commissioner,  S66.  fisnily 
of.  768. 

Rutledge,  John  (statesman  and  juristX  minister  to  the 
Netherlands,  291,  in  the  Convention,  313,  S41. 


8. 

S.\cKKTT,  N.\TiiA?riEL,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 

Cougri'ss,  31. 
Sackctt's  Harbor,  628. 
Sag  Harljor.  storming  of,  in  1777, 161. 
Salem  Academy,  422. 

Salisbury,  Professor  Edward  Elbridge,  74^ 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  Edwsrd  Elbridge,  616. 
Sands,  James,  family  of,  412. 
Sands,  Comfort,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Handred, 

25,  of  auditory  committee  of  New  York  Coo^cress,  87, 

President  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  412,  residence  c^, 

728. 
Sands  family,  note,  412. 

.Sands,  Joshua,  State  canvasser,  384,  family  note,  413. 
Sands,  Joseph,  merchant,  of  Prime,  Ward,  &  Sands,  413. 
Sands,  Rubert  Charles  (editor  and  poet),  706,  707,  741, 

777- 
Sands,  William  R,  412. 
Sands,  Samuel  Stephens,  412. 
Sanford,  Leland,  752. 
Saratoga,  battles  of,  178-186. 
Saratoga  Springs.  438. 
Saville,  Sir  George,  seconds  motion  of  Darid  H  artier, 

214. 
Scammell,  Colonel  Alexander,  113,  at  battles  of  Samtoga, 

180-186. 
Schell,  Augustus,  President  of  Hist.  Soc.,  515,  779. 
Schermerhom,  Abraham,  722, 754. 
Schemierhom,  Peter,  722. 


Scbcnuerhorn-.  family  note,  7^ 

r  of 


New  York  Proriacial 


Schenck,   Gysbert,  member 
Congress,  31. 

Schicffelin,  Effingliam,  member   common  cooncil,  703, 
703. 

Schieffelin,  Henry  H.,  student  in  Colambia  College,  469. 

SchiefTelin,  Major  William  Henry,  wife  of^  40L 

Schieffelin,  Eugene,  779. 

School,  Woman's  Art.  783. 

Schools.  Sabbath,  number  in  New  York  in  1880,763. 

Schools,  public,  in  1880,  naml>er  of,  779,  College  of  City 
of  New  Y«rk,  779,  Normal  College. 780. 

Schools,  private,  in  188<»,  780. 

Schroeder,  Rev.  Dr.  John  J'rrderick,  706. 

Schuyler,  General  Philin.  portrait  of.  17,  delegate  to 
Continental  Congress,  19,  .38,  appointed  m^r-feneral, 
45, 46.  description  of,  51,  in  the  army,  53,  raptnres  Sir 
John  Johnson,  61),  applauded  by  Congress, 6 l,appealiBf 
for  troops,  71,  aiding  the  commissions  to  reach  Canada, 
72.  criticised.  73,  moves  against  Sir  John  Johnscm,  74, 
difTerences  with  Gstes,  98,  sending:  help  to  Washinfrton, 
lt5,  displaced  and  restored,  lo6.  oostmcting  Bar- 
g(»yne's  progress,  167,  superseded  oy  Gates,  KSL  178, 
wife  of,  179,  180,  house  burned,  1H4,  at  surrender  »»( 
Buret)yiie,  186,  courtesy  of,  187,  danehlrr  of,  2^4,  2.^, 
in  Legislature,  279,  befriending  the  Loyalists,  295, 
relationship  to  the  I)e  Lanceys,  298.  309,  senator  in 
first  Congress,  346,  352,  367,  381,  defeated  by  Bart, 
383,  433,  elected  to  Senate,  4S0,  413,  44&|  |^  481, 
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exMiinient  on   moTing   canal-boata  throogh   locks, 

SchuTler,  Colonel  John,  proprietor  of  copper-minet  on 
the' Passaic,  436.471. 

Schavler,  John.  7/9. 

inroteh-Irish,  cnaracter  of,  S9. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  opinion  of  Inring's  writings,  530. 

Soott,  John  Morio,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hon- 
drra,  26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con%ention, 
31,  3:2,  34,  48,  sketch  of,  49,  commanding  city  battal- 
ions, »9.  family  note,  9(>,  1(H,  117,  123,  retreat  of,  124, 
12o,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  149^  150,  commanding  on 
the  Hudson,  158,  one  of  committee  to  frame  Constitu- 
tion, 161,  162,  206,  daughter  of,  285. 

Scott,  Lewis  Allaire  (son  of  above),  secretary  of  the 
State  of  New  Y'ork,  reeidence  of,  308,  appointed  com- 
missioner, 382,  450. 

Scott,  Wiiitield,  Lieutenant-Generel  U.  S.  A.,  595,  606, 
610,  surrenders,  61 1 ,  629, 642,  gallantry  of  at  Chippewa, 
643,  at  Lundy's  Lane,  644,  wuunded^  645. 

Seaman,  Valentine,  corporator  of  Public  School  Society, 
517. 

Srarle,  John  (artist),  686. 

Scars,  Isaac,  21,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25,  49,  57,  dropped  out  of  the  New  York  Councils,  61, 
abusive,  62,  64,  member  of  Legislature  in  H'^j  279. 

Seaton^  James,  686. 

Scilarwick,  Theodore  (lawyer  and  author),  entertains  John 
Quinrv  .\dams,  294,  in  First  Congress,  345,367,  442, 
414,  7ii 

Selden,  Ezra  (of  L]rme),at  storming  of  Stony  Point, 225. 

Soldrn,  Colonel  Samuel,  123,  wounded,  124,  family  note, 
125. 

Selden,  Richard  Ely  (grandson  of),  1S^4,  125. 

Selden,  Judge  Samuel  Lee,  124. 

Seldrn,  Judge  Henrv  K..  124. 

Selden,  Ihrn.  Dudley,  124,  125. 

Selden,  William  Elv,  125. 

Selkirk,  Earl  of,  SW). 

Sergcnt,  Rrv.  Thomas,  467- 

Seton,  William,  member  of  (Jommittcc  of  One  Hundred, 
26. 

Seward,  William  H.,  SecreUry  of  SUte,  707,  747. 

Seymour,  M^r  Moses,  house  of,  78,  family  note,  677- 

Seymour,  Henry  (son  of  above),  canal  commissu)ner,  677. 

ScTraour,  Governor  Horatio,  opening  Mercantile  Library, 
t05. 

Sharp,  Richard,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  26. 

Shays,  Daniel,  rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  311. 

SheafTe,  General,  600,  succeeds  Brock,  610. 

Shelbume,  Lord,  opposed  to  the  war  with  America,  172, 
Secretarr  of  State,  257,  Premier,  260,  agents  of,  261, 
policy  of.  2W. 

Sheldon,  Henrv,  766. 

Shepard.  Dr.  itoratio  David.  738. 

Sherbrooke.  Miles,  country-seat  of,  211. 

Sherman,  John,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  mother  o(i  159. 

Sherman.  Oneral  William  Tecumseh,  mother  of,  159. 

Sherman.  Roger  (statesman),  of  New  Haven,  224,  in  the 
Convention,  313,  in  Congress,  332,  in  First  Congress. 
345.  348. 

Sherman,  Isaac  (son  of  above),  at  storming  of  Stony 
Point,  224,  225. 

Sherred,  Jacob,  dimation  of,  residence  of,  710. 

Shewkirk,  Rev.  Mr.,  122. 

Sfaippen,  Inward,  Chief-Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  daugh- 
ter of,  -2.36. 

Siblev.  Solomon,  591. 

Sibley,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  Detroit,  601. 

Silk-culture  in  Connecticut  in  1789,  348. 

Sill,  Theodore,  616. 

Silliman,  (Sold  Sellerk  (lawyer  and  soldier),  66,  124, 
brigade  of,  125,  rctrwit  fnmi  New  York,  126,  living  to 
the  rescue  of  Danbury,  159  160,  243.  1 

Silvester,  Peter,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 31. 

Simpson,  Edmund,  lessee  of  Park  Theater,  682. 

Sims,  Lieutenant,  (M)7. 

SincUir,  Lord,  Scotland,  300. 

Sing-Siiig,  site  of  prison  selected,  7'^- 

**  Skinners,"  war  party  in  the  Revolution,  212. 

Slavery  in  New  York,  Society  for  the  Abolition  of,  419, 
important  bill,  674. 

Slidell,  John,  first  pretideot  Mechanics*  Bank,  519,  alder- 
nan,  S7i. 


Slidell,  John  (son  of  above),  senator,  (note)  519. 

Sloane,  Samuel,  773. 

Smallwood,  William  (migor-general),  HI,  113,  127. 

Smith,  Adam,  sentiments  of,  59. 

Smith,  Willuuu  L.  (statesman).  South  Carolina,  member 


of  First  Congress,  344,  395. 
Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  423. 


Smith,  Rev.  Daniel,  Methodist  clergyman,  467. 

Smith,  Thomas  A.,  brizadier-general,  642. 

Smith,  General  D-tAt  Chippewa,  643. 

Smith,  Jeremiah,  379. 

Smith,  John  Cotton  (governor^,  757. 

Smith,  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope,  president  Princeton  (Col- 
lege, 82,  442,  member  Historical  Society,  555. 

Smith,  Melanctlion,  member  of  New  Y'brk  Provincial 
Congress,  31,  46,  success  of  as  a  lawyer,  299,309,  ^{82, 
384. 

Smith,  William  Peartree,  2:W,  voting  for  adoption  of  Con- 
stitution, 321,  library  trustee,  418. 

Smith,  William  (chief-justice  of  Canada),  member  of  The 
Moot,  33,  one  of  the  Committee  to  frame  Slate  Con- 
stitution, IGl,  suspected  of  toryism  and  sent  to  New 
York,  courtesies  to  Lady  Stirhng  and  daughter,  206, 
555,714. 

Smith,  William  Pitt,  .362. 

Smith,  Robert,  officer  of  the  Revolution,  90,  Secretary 
of  Navv,  474. 

Smith,  Colonel  Josiah,  102,  107. 

Smith,  O>lonel  William  Stevens.  272,  secretary  of  Lega- 
tion in  I/ondon,292,  married  (laughter  of  John  Adams, 
2W,  :Ul3,  348,  :i50,  351,  :^67,  485. 

Smith,  Richard  R.,  sheritf,  :)85. 

Smith,  Thomas,  meml»er  of  Oimmittee  of  One  Hundred, 
26.  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Convention,  31. 

Smitnson,  Sir  Hugh,  Baronet,  Earl  Percy,  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  242. 

Smithson,  Sir  Hugh  (stm  of  alwve),  lx)rd  Percy,  after- 
ward second  Ditke  of  NorthumlMfrland,  242,  270. 

Smithson,  James  (bn>t her  of  above),  founder  of  Smith- 
sonian institute,  242. 

Smithson,  Martha,  marriage  of  to  Robert  Hartley,  270. 

Smyth,  Alexander  (Inspector  general),  607,  dismissed 
from  service,  611. 

Social  affairs  of  New  York,  while  the  seat  of  (Congress, 
295,  301,  302,  303,  304,  305,  367,  480.  686. 

Societies,  benevolent,  list  of,  m  1807,  (note)  524. 

Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinqaenta, 
foutiding  of,  518. 

Society,  Infant  School,  organization  of,  679. 

Society,  Sabbath  School,  organization  of,  679. 

Society,  St  Andrews,  496. 

Sotom'ayer,  Duke  of  (son  of  Spanish  minister  to  the  U.  S.), 
430. 

Southwirk,  Jonathan,  daughter  of,  (note)  757- 

South  wick,  Solomon  (editor),  585. 

Spain,  policy  of,  216,  in  secret  alliance  with  France,  228, 
claims  of.  263,  an  obstacle  to  the  treaty,  263,  soliciting 
friendship  of  United  SUtet,  289,  disputes  with,  365, 
offendc<I,  897- 

Spencer,  (Jeneral  Joseph,  standing  of,  10,3,  116, 117,  in 
battle  at  White  Plains,  141,  gallantry.  155. 

Spencer,  Ambrose,  540,  456,  death  of,  645. 

Sperry,  Simon,  in  fight  with  British  at  New  Haven,  222. 

Sperr}',  Richard,  ancestor  of  family  in  (Connecticut,  222. 

Sperr'y  (ex-mavor).  New  Haven,  222. 

Sptrry.  N.  D.,'222. 

Spies  of  the  Revolution,  2.31. 

Spring,  Rev.  Samuel.  D.  D..501. 

Sprinp,  Rf»*.  Gardiner,  I).  D.,  of  Brick  Church  (son  of 
alM)\e),  501.  ordination  of,  558. 

Spriii)rti«Ul,  N.  J.,  raid  of  British,  239,  battle  of,  241. 

Springlrr,  Henry,  farm  of,  573. 

St.  Clair,  General  Arthur,  evacuates  Ticonderoga,  166, 
16H,  near  West  Point,  219,  eiiiablishing  guards  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  233,  trial  of  Andrd,  248,  dining  with 
Washington,  34.3. 

St.  John,  Samuel,  member  common  council,  (note)  702. 

St  Leger,  General  (British),  approaching  from  Lake 
Ontario.  168,  repuUed  at  Fort  Stanwix,  170,  173,  205. 

Stagg.  Beniaiuiii,  (m    committee  to  reinstate  Clinton, 

(note)  690. 
Stagic.  John,  in  Ix*gislature  in  17S4,  279. 
Stanhope.  I/onl,  532. 

Stanton,  Charles,  vestryman,  Trinitv  Church,  367. 
Stark,  (leneral  John,  44,  45,  at  batUe  of  Trenton,  149, 
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|.V%  «t  Uttlfof  Prtnrrtony  \hH,  «t  BenniiigUMi,  17^» 

triklof  Ar«lr<-,  2  If,  -'ilS. 
"  Mar  ^\mii%\rtl  Bannfr/'  orurin  of  vm^.  A^l- 
Suiiri   lilkfiil.  'Jl,  l»l,  f»»,  Bntish  m  harlwr,  1(J»,  tm- 

ffeiiipnif-fii,  M'5,  1'^,  ari-nr  ofprare  neKutuiti<Hi%  1i'.l, 

•riiiy  (|u«rU*rf-il,  J(r.',  iVi^  Unii  Stirlinf*!  dettcent  uptin, 

Mraiii  iix'omotitf«,  lint  in  uw,  537,  firatin  AinerirA, 7»1  • 

Strain  iuvikhIhui, Htt^iiilKjAtof  Kiub,  I2t, \-Za{wiU)^  1:29, 
fliii  Hiiiiiiilitiiitoti  lludftfm,  M\f  on  MiMiMipfii,  Oit.'i,  (»u 
llrlMWurr,  UMi^  HU'siiirr  Siitaniuihy  O^tH,  nrninrkAlilr  in- 
rn'«t«*  of  Mlrmii  trMcU,  7'^y  |Mirt  of  New  York,  IW. 

KtifpliRhRy  lliiv.  John,  MVI. 

Mlrtilirn,  Itaron,  il»iirri|>lion  of,  19fi,  rbarHrtrrof,  107,  at 
liif  Vrr|»lanrk  nianitHni,  'iiyyancedoirof,  22h,  rxhibitum 
of  lai'tirK,  rt4'.,  'J:M,  training  tnH»jw,  '2il,  trial  of  AoUri^, 
'^\f^J  IhwaitniK  (lornwalliii  in  Vir)(iuia,  'i5.1,  prrsuifa 
at  nirmatiim  ol  thr  Ciunnnati,  37'S  woundnf  in  trvintj: 
u» f|iiilt  iKMiorR*  Mob,  :«i7,  "Vil,  :{M,  :{<t7,  7()V< 

Slrvf-nR,  Sainiii'l,  prriiiihrnt  Matt;  l)<iard  of  Water  Com- 
UiiamoliiTK,  TM). 

Nlrvi'nii,  (h'nrral  Kbrnryrr,  Irading  artillery  into  Can- 
ada, /I,  wife  (»f,  M J,  (U'J,  7HK 

SlrvniM,  Jolin  A..  7>t')- 

Slrtrn«,  Colonrl  Jobn  (inventor),  I'il,  l->^  buihU  ttcani- 
iMMt,  b'ML  refiidene«'  of,  (note)  ri.f6,  '>H7,  u^W. 

Sleveni,  Joiui  VAi\  (ton  of  alnive),  f>:{<l. 

Stefan*,  Kiiliert   Livinfcuton  (inventor),  G'SA,  (note)  539. 

SienMi*.  Willinni,  wife  of,  k2(i. 

HiewartI,  MiO«ir  Jobn,  at  atorminicof  Stony  Point,  3*24. 

Stewart,  llou.  Tboniaa  K.,  wife  of,  17A. 

Stewart,  Ab-\an(b'r  T.,  inerctiant,  773,  earrcrof,  7>*3. 

Stewart,  Captain  Cbarlea,  >irtorieii  at  iiea.  664. 

Stile*,  \Kv\   l>r.  K«ra.  pn«»ident  of  Yale  College,  1-2H,  177, 

Stiliii,  Krra  (win  of  above),  doing  soldier's  dnty,  3^1. 

Stirling,  \a\x\{  (William  .\le\amler),  .'i7,  .'lU,  surveying 
New  York  for  fort  i  Heat  ions,  6:),  in  ntmmand  of  New 
York,  615.  age  and  ebaraeler  ol  llUt,  Iin^  ll(t  Hurn*n- 
ilen-d.  111,  lU,  exebangeil.  13?«.  en><«Ning  the  iHrla- 
wan',  117,  at  battle  of  Trenton.  I IV.  I.'iO.  at  liattlrof 
Trmeeton,  l>Vt  iNtrtrnit  and  sketeb  of,  ITiH,  lOt,  in  bat- 
tle of  S-titeb  l*lai«i«,  16.*»,  n'|M)rtH  intrigue  to  Wash- 
ington, U'lU,  wife  >»f,  l*.Ni,  wife  and  dainzbfer  at  Valley 
l-Nirge.  X"*,  wilf  and  daughter  \i!«it  the  eity.itW,  near 
Wi-nt  Viiiut,  CIO.  dnnghier  marrieil,  i'Jfl,  ex|iediti«in  to 
Staten  UUnd.  Ci:.  -H,  death  lU,  ^>7.  |iortrait  of 
daughter,  •^>'»,  desnMidants  «»f,  7*»7,  "t***- 

SliieklHdiu,  Vudn-w.  oiB«vr  of  Resolution,  W 

StiH-kton,  Kiob!ir%l,  1,1..  1>,  lawver  and  statesman  (of  New 
J«  i^e\>,  *»M 

Stone,  t^olonrl  William  I. ,  697.  i^litor  of  (\>mmereial  Ad- 
sertiner.  TM' 

SiiMimijton  vCimneetieutV  Uwiihanli^i.  6t7. 

Slon*  Toiut.  d«-«i£n  uiH»if,  '^*S.  «torniing  tif,  -hil,  -^i?:*. 

Storm.  TiuMuan,  dmvt»»r  Mnil  Miswionar)  >y»ciet},  WS. 

MoriiuMit.  lonl.  left  Franee.  l'.*»,  -.'»•». 

Storr*,  Henr\  K  .  7'*7 

Mori,  Kn«n»*i»  V  ,  7:^ 

StoutenlMnvb.  Isaae.  oittf er  of  Resolution, '.MJ,  m  Lejis- 
laturr,  :."'.» 

Stout i-n^iwrv^,  !***«•.  prjiou  iMmniiaaioner.  7^ 

Vouteii*'ii<i:i..  IN  li  r,  S:;."^. 

^ii!«» 'i.>,  ^1  iUu?>,  llanmet, '^^ 

S'MH^m  y\\   \t>i»    >,>'<.  oivninc  "f.  •»*'"•.   r<*tfuI»tuHi   and 

St  '«.»<.  VA.i  .  c'Mns.'-of  \U«^,-hu««Tt«,  -nC*:!' ent:.'n. 
N*.,\x*M«  o-    M  V  •>.:  i"  n;n^,»?**^,  n'u*.:!.:  1**^-1  en: "« 

"^■ixi'i;.  li.  i-.\. "»?.'"»•■:!••«- v'*'.  -"^ 

V:-«  n^.  N:  •»:■.  :ii.  •-.  e:  Ni»  \^•-k   Tn^*  'ic  ».  C^r.^rr**. 

«iT=j,::,  K.»^  ■'.  1   .  'ri-'. 

•  *.' 


SnlliTan,  Gmeral  John,  anpeneded  by  Galea,  M^  ■ 
eoojmand  at  Broi>klvo,  l«»i,  1(I7,  1<>S,  1U9,  caplHti, 
no.  III,  viaitcd  CuBKrtaa  ua  pftrule,  1 19,  joua  Waib> 


ington,  ll>),  at  battle  of  Treoton,   1-IV,  ISU,  lALtf- 

tacks  Staten  Island,  174,  joint  Waahingtoa,  171,  M 

battle  of  Brand}  wiue,  177,  17H,  expedit' 

Indians,  217- 
Sully,  Tliomas  (artist.*,  painting  poitruta  of  Dr. 

arid  Deratur,  .'»*<{. 
Sumpter,  Ueneral  Thoiuatt,  \  igoroaa  operalioof  id,  2Si. 
Sun,  New  York,  founding  of,  7^ 
Surn*y,  Earl  of,  359. 
Su>dam,  Jacfib,  eountrv-aeatof,  2 11. 
Suydaoi,  I).  Lydig  (pbilantbropitt).  7M. 
Swart,  l>irck,  member  of  Ni  w  York  Provincial  Omtnm, 

31. 
Swartwout,  (Colonel,  66. 
Swartwimt,  Jacobus,  in  Legislature,  379. 
Swartwout,  John,  4b5,  196,  671. 
Swartwout,  Rol>ert.4H6,  wifcof,  7(JH. 
Swartwout,  Samuel,  at  Ir\ing  dinner,  733. 
.Swi!*t,  General  Joseph  G.^  fortifying;  Brm^dTii  llei^ta, 

6(K).  on  C(»mmittee  to  reinstate'Clinton,  090^  69ft. 
Sworils,  Jam  A,  member  of  Hist.  Soc.,  SShL 
Sylvester,  Peter,  in  First  Congress,  345. 
Symmca,  Jobn  (;leve,  wife  of,  318,  daughter  of,  709. 

T. 

Tabrr,  IIknrt  M.,  765. 

TallMtt,  Rev.  Mortimer  R.,  wife  of,H37. 

Talbot,  Charles  N,  76:». 

Talbi>t,  Mrs.  Klizn,  portrait  in  Interior  of  Park  Theater 

6^6. 
Talleyrand,  M»6,  4o(),48:i. 
Tallinndge,  Benjamin,  3(K 
Talliiiatlge,  Frederick  A.,  3(). 
Tallmadge,  ilenrv  Flo\d,  31). 

Tallmadge,  Matthias  B,  wife  of,  119,  Ilifl.  Soc.  &&4. 
Tallinndge,  MiO<*r,  exploit  on  Ixuig  Island,  349. 
Tallmadge,  James  . Iieutenant-g»v eroor),  at  opening  ef 

Krie  Cannl,  n'.>7 
Talman,  Lieutennnt,  63A. 
Tnmntanv  Sieietv,  foundation  of,  363,  363,  3$i,S6B,4H, 

5<'7,  "»7'» 
Tap|>an,  (Miri<topher,  meml>er  of  New  York  Pronadal 

Coiiire*-.  :U.  s'l,  Ms. 
Tap|M«n.  I»r   I'rier,  W 
Tanp.in,  \rtliitr.  Iious*-  sacked  by  mob,  7.4,  ftinader  o( 

Joiirit.il  ol  f.iiniiirni',  7-^. 
TMf»|mn,  Lwit,  liou<»<-  »aek«d  in  iliit,  734. 
Tarrytow  n,  rnplun'  of  Andrr,  •l\ti 
Tavlcr,  l.ifutt  iian:-tiov»rnor  Julin,  3s?,  Gi?,  67*- 
Tav  lor.  J,ii>>b  H  ,  member  of  cuuiomn  counrU,  (notei  7U2. 
Ta'v  lor,  John.  Vit  ^^ 

Tavlor,  lU-\.  Nathaniel,  trustee  of  Yale  Coilcge  in  l««<, 

{lerMMi.tl  note,  17»V 
Tavb>r,  M«>M*»,  m  the  enterpnae  M  Atlantic  cable,  TTU 

773 
Ti-a  Water  Pump,  old,  ;*-•,  43»,  737. 
Tivum*eh    Iml.sn  .iu.f  .  «i»l.  rti'S,  *fc?9,  death  oi;  SSI. 
rcmpie.  "^ir  Joiiti.  in  Nt  w  \i>rk  Cu\.  391.  social  habiU, 

:i'0,  houM-  arrarkni  "■»  lfc»;ur»*  jlitb  in  K"***,  3fci7. 
remp.tton,  t^/vi-r.  in«ni-*r  of  CoauaiCtcr  ui  thir  Hon- 

iln>l,  2*^^  niiiii'n  r  .1?  C'lamVr  <Kf  C«»famrrrr,  2h3. 
Ten  BrtRvk.  V->.-s:.ani.  I'V.  nn  mbcr  of  New  York  Prona- 

oju  Con.--.-*-,  ='..  *"i  ic   ■id.rt,  1st,  at  battks  of  Saia- 
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Theologicd  Seminary  of  Proteittiit  EpiMop*!  Church, 

ornnizatioii  of,  50S. 
Theowgioil  Seminary  Union,  founded,  507. 
Thomaa,  Uaud  (Sute  treasurer!  585. 
Thoma*,  John,  Jr.,  member  of  New  York   ProTincial 

ConfreM,33. 
Thompeon,  Charles  (Secretary  of  Congress,  177i-1789), 

89S,  character  of,  294,  UraTeling  to  Mount  Vernon, 

888. 
Thompwn,  Smith,  475,  479,  death  of,  480,  876. 
Thompson,  JeremuUi.  collector  of  the  port,  479. 
Thompson,  Rer.  William,  637. 
Thompson,  John,  settled  in  BrookhaTen,  637. 
Thompson,  Jonathan,  collector  of  the  port,  637. 
Thompson.  David  (son  of  above),  637. 
Thompson  family  note,  and  arms,  637. 
Thornton,  Andrew,  415. 
Throop.  Enos  T.  (lieutenant-governor),  716,  at  dinner 

to  Bdward  liringston,  733. 
Tkonderoga,  fortified.  98,  fall  of,  166, 167. 
Tilshman,  Colonel  Tencn  (brother  of  Judge  WilliamX 

Tillinghaat.  Charles.  319. 

TUlotson,  Robert.  717. 

TUlotson,  Dr.  Thomas,  475,  seeretary  of  State  of  New 
York,  oVI,  residence  of,  546. 

Times,  New  York,  fonndinff  o^  739. 

Tombs,  The,  City  prison,  736,  illustration  oL  787. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.  (Eovemor),  283,  469,  member  of 
Hist.  See,  505,  506,  515,  corporator  of  public  schools, 
517,  54i,  re-elected  governor,  553,  583,  611,  reelected, 
623.  649,  651,  659,  elected  Vice-President,  673,  675, 
re-elected  Vice-President,  687,  691. 

Tontine  Association,  formation  of,  383. 

Torbert,  Samuel,  corporator  of  pidtUc  schools,  517,  alder- 
nisn,  574. 

Toriea.  -  Diabolical  schemes,  73,  disarmed,  74,  circum- 
vented, 76,  rumors,  77.  compelled  to  show  colors,  83, 
9U,  stronghold  of,  lUU,  hiding  in  swamps,  105,  forays 
into  New  Jers^,  158,  Jubilant  with  the  fall  of  Fort 
Tioonderon,  167|  at  Bennington,  170,  plundered  by 
British,  174,  fighting  on  the  Hudson  unuer  Sir  Henrv 
Clinton.  182,  regiments  of,  197, 198,  mortification  of, 
903,  in  Western  New  York.  205,  iu  Hew  York  City, 
207,  influencing  Indians,  217,  criticising  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  227,  forming  companies  in  New  York  City, 
SSS,  massacre  by,  256,  the  treaty,'  263,  273,  462. 

Torpedoes,  experiments  with,  638. 

Torrey  (naturalist),  511. 

Tbtten,  Joseph,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
25. 

Toorette,  Count  de  la,  383. 

Ibwnsend,  Samuel,  one  of  committee  to  frame  State  Con- 
stitution, 161,  in  Legislature,  279. 

Towson,  Captain  Nathan,  607,  645. 

Tracey,  Charles,  766. 

Tracey,  Uriah,  421. 

Treasury  Department,  office  burned,  466. 

Treaties  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
signed,  267. 

Treaty  with  England,  provisional,  signed,  363,  974^ 
general  treaty  signed,  z64. 

Treaty  with  Engluid,  Definitive,  264,  discusston  of  the 
articles,  265,  signing  of,  266,  267,  how  regarded,  2<», 
news  of  the  signing  of,  274. 

Treaty,  Jay,  opposition  to,  411,  ratified,  413,  signed,  414, 
490. 

Treaty  with  France  signed,  460. 

Tredwell.  Tltomas,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32,  one  of  committee  on  conspiracy,  74. 

Tredwell,  Dr.,  197. 

Trees,  shade,  cut  for  Aiel,  231,  destruction  of,  368. 

Trenton,  battle  of,  150. 

Tribune,  New  York,  foundation  of,  739. 

Trinity  Church,  307, 468,  49S.  donation  of.  517,  illustra- 
tion of,  554.  donation  to.  561,  donations  and  liberality 
of,  667,  edifice  described,  758. 

Troop,  Hobert.  charartrr  as  a  lawyer,  299,  300,  in  Fed- 
eral proceasion  ol'  17hm,  836. 

Trowbridge,  Rutherford,  in  battle  when  British  attacked 
New  Haven,  233. 

Tnunbnll,  Rev.  D .-.  Benjamin,  member  Hist.  Soc.,  554. 

Tnonbidl,  Oeorge,  corporator  of  nublic  schools,  518. 

Trumbull,  Rev.  John,  tmttee  of  Yale  College  in  1777» 
17o. 


Tmmbnil,  Colonel  John  (author  and  artistX  S6, 863, 588. 

Trumbull,  Governor  Jonathan,  57,  met  Waishington,  70, 
addressed  about  Schuyler,  73,  raising  troops,  108. 

Trumbull,  Governor  Jonathan  (son  ra  above),  in  First 
Congress.  345 . 

Trumbull,  Hon.  Lyman,  134. 

Trumbull,  Fort,  garrison  massacred,  85& 

Truxton,  Coiuiuodore  Thomas,  498,  555. 

Trron,  Governor  William,  m  England,  16,  returns  to 
New  Yoric  17,  returns  from  Europe,  45.  46,  47,  es- 
capes to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  48,  50,  64,  intriguing, 
78,  on  Murray  Hill  with  anuy,  126,  bums  Danbury, 
158,  barbarities  of,  190, 198,  attacks  New  Haven,  321, 
822,  burns  Fairfield  and  Nonralk,  223,  231,  revenge 
of,  249,  295. 

TucKcr,  Thomas  Tudor,  354. 

Tucker,  Gideon,  of  Committee  of  Defense,  646t. 

Tudor,  Samuel,  captain  of  volunteers,  90. 

Tupper,  Samuel,  commanding  small  fleet,  90. 

Turtle  Club,  514. 

Tusteen,  Benjamin,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 32. 

Tyler,  John  (President  of  the  United  States),  348.  637, 
succeeding  Harrison  as  President,  marriage  of,  747. 

U. 

U(f  IFOEM  of  first  soldiers  of  Revolntion,  86, 87,  ^iriety, 
of,  97.  British,  106. 

Union  Club,  founded,  IVH. 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  founded,  423. 

Union  League  Club,  founded,  778, 779. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  established  1836,  720, 763. 

Union  Square,  749. 

University  of  the  Sute  of  New  York,  founded.  282,  com- 
plete list  of  chancellors.  383,  regenU,  284,  schools  and 
academies  created.  423,  433. 

University  of  City  of  New  York,  founded,  719,  730.  dedi- 
cated, 743. 

University  PIsce,  improvements  in,  720. 

Utica,  169,  opening  of  the  canal,  698. 


Vallkau,  LiBUTBHAiTT,  killed  at  battle  of  Queenstown, 
(notej  609. 

Valley  Forge,  army  quarters,  190, 196,  dinner-party,  197, 
200. 

Van  Antwerp,  Simon,  alderman,  574. 

Van  BerckeU  minister  from  Holland,  294, 303, 354,  dangb- 
tcr  of.  372. 

Van  Berekel,  Frank  (son  of  above),  805. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  544,  governor  of  New  York,  678, 
676,  U.  S.  Senator,  687,  711,  716,  Vice-President,  723, 
723,  President,  731. 

Van  Buren.  John,  519. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Hon.  Stephanns,  wife  of,  51,  great-grand- 
son of,  9.t,  (note)  695. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Philip  (son  of  aboveX  95,  wife  of,  (note) 
695. 

Van  CortUndt  manor-house,  Croton  Landing,  695. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Pierre.,  lientenant-govemor  ^n  of  Philip 
and  grandson  of  Stephen  us),  W,  son  of,  119,  elected 
lientenantHgovemor,  16.3, 191, 279,  367,  373,  376,  .378, 
governor,  w4,  portrait  of,  and  testimonial,  407,  fam- 
ily note,  406,  manor  house  and  silverware,  695. 

Van  Cortlandt,  General  Philip  (son  of  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor), member  of  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  83, 
commanding  at  Peekskill,  94,  95,  age  of,  104.  at  bat- 
tles of  Saratoga,  180, 186,  portrait  of.  408,  693,  accom- 
panies Lafayette,  693,  home  of,  695. 

Van  Cortlandt,  G^eral  Pierre  Xson  of  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor), marnage  of.  119,  376,  aS4.  Presidential  elector, 
in  1800,  464,  595,  letters  of.  (note)  596,  manor  house, 
695,  711. 

Van  Cortlandt.  Colonel  Pierre,  present  proprietor  of  manor 
house,  (note)  596,  silverware,  695. 

Van  Cortlandt,  John,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 36,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Conneas,  31. 

Van  Cortlandt,  James,  member  of  New  York  novincial 
Congress,  .32. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Anrastns  (son  of  Frederick  Vsn  Cort- 
landtX  k>yal]st,  ISJL  oooOtlT  rosidqice  of,  311,  daagh^ 
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VgB  CorUandt,  Stephen  (IojbUiCK  410L 

Van  Cortlandt,  PhUip  (sod  of  above),  British  oflleer,  4ia 

Van  Cortlandt  mansKm,  Kingtbridge,  Waahington  dbies 
as  2S3. 

Van  Cortlandt  tilverware,  illustratkni  of,  09&. 

Van  Dam,  Anthony,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Han> 
dred,26. 

Vanderbilt,  John,  alderman,  621. 

Vanderbat,  Cornelius,  career  and  wealth  of,  784. 

Vanderlyn,  John  (artist),  188. 

Van  Dvck,  Abraham.  S9. 

Van  U^ke,  James,  332. 

Van  Ess,  Leander,  708. 

Van  Home,  Garrit,  (note)  36. 

Van  Home,  Augustas,  member  of  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  36. 

Van  Home,  Darid,  wife  of,  35,  fiunily  of,  101,  returns  to 
Flatbush,  103,  oonntrj-seat  of,  211,  daughter  of;  286. 

Van  Ness,  Colonel.  66. 

Van  Ness,  Judge  William  W.,  (note)  686. 

Van  Ness,  WilDam  P.  (Uw^rer),  491,  indicted,  496. 

Van  Ness,  PeterJPresioential  elector,  464. 

Van  Benaselaer,  LieutcDant-Govemor  Jeremiah,  in  Vtxat 
Concress,  346,  Presidential  elector  in  1800, 464,  678. 

Van  fteniselaer,  Robert,  member  of  New  York  Prom- 
dal  Congress,  31,  89. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Philip,  373,  family  oU  696. 

Van  Rensselaer,  General,  defeats  Tories  and  Indians. 
249.' 

Van  Rensselaer,  General  Stephen  (the  patroon),  867, 
wife  of,  878, 384,  lieutenant-governor,  411.  portrait  of, 
449,  474,  646.  eanal  commissioner.  679,  694,  comman- 
der of  New  York  militia,  697,  699,  600,  stormingof 
Qneenstown,  607^  610,  retires  from  army,  611,  823, 
<34,  canal  commissioner,  673,  proposes  to  construct 
oanidf  674,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  693,  at  open> 
ingpf  Erie  Canal,  697, 714,  747. 

Van  Rensselaer,  (General  Solomon  (son  of  (Seneral  Hennr 
Kiliaen),  adjutant-general,  (note)  597,  698,  portrait  of, 
699,  600,  606,  storming  of  Queenstowu,  607-610, 
wounded,  611,  with  Clinton  in  Ohio,  694,  at  opening  of 
Erie  Canal,  697. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Harriet  Bayard,  686. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Johanne^  wife  of,  647. 

Van  Rensselaer,  General  Henry  Kiliaen,  697. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Jacob  Rutsen,  introducing  canal  bill, 
672,  canal  commissioner,  673,  at  opening  of  Erie  Canal, 
697. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Alexander,  766. 

Van  Sohaack,  Peter,  member  of  Goromittee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, 25, 47. 

Van  Shaick,  Myndert,  residence  of,  710. 

Van  Tassel,  Cornelius,  captured  and  maltreated,  190. 

Van  TasseU  Peter,  captured  and  maltreated,  190< 

Van  Vetchen,  Abrahain,  714. 

Van  Voorhees,  Dr.,  massacred  bv  Indians,  604. 

Van  Voorhees,  Jacob,  member  of  (Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred. 26. 

Van  Wagenen,  Hubert,  vestryman  in  Trinity  (^urch, 
867- 

Van  Winkle,  Evert,  (note)  568. 

Van  Wyck,  Coraehus  Baients  (ancestor  of  New  York 
Van  Wvcks),  86.  86. 

Van  WycK.  Dr.  Theodorus,  member  of  New  York  Con- 
gress, 86. 

Van  Wyck,  Coraelius  (brother  of  above),  member  of  New 
York  Congress,  86. 

Van  Wyck,  Judge  Richard  (son  of  above),  incident  in  life 
of,  8o,  86. 

Van  Wyek,  Theodorus  (son  of  Dr.  Theodorus),  86. 

Van  Wyck,  Sidney  E.,  86. 

Van  Wyck,  Pierre  Cortlandt,  recorder,  86, 469,  643,  re- 
moved and  restored  as  recorder,  663,  portrait  in  In- 
terior Park  Theater,  686,  704. 

Van  Wyck.  Abraham,  captain  of  volunteers,  90. 

Vsn  Wyck  mansion,  86. 

Van  Wyck  Arms,  4l>9. 

Van  Wyck,  family  note,  409. 

Van  Zandt,  Wynant  (eentleman),  held  important  trusts 
under  Charles  I.,  :i:5. 

Van  Zandt,  Johannes  (son  of  above\  settled  in  New 
York.  1782,  33. 

Van  Zandt,  Wynant  (son  of  Johannes),  portrait  of,  33. 

Van  Zandt,  Jacobus  (scm  of  Wynant),  member  of  the 
CommxXXttot  One  Hundred,  96,  member  of  the  New 


York  ProrineU  Omnesa,  81,  hnSkj  oL  8% 
o^  34,  chairman  of  War  OMumittee,  W, 
Chamber  of  (}ommerce,  282. 

Van  Zandt,  Wynant  (son  of  Wynant),  bom  1730.  88. 

Van  Zandt,  Wynant  (son  of  above),  bora  1767,  83, 34. 

Van  Zandt,  Wynant  (son  of  above),  iS. 

Van  Zandt,  Wynant  (sonof  abovel  33,  alderman,  674. 

Van  Zandt,  Miss,  married  James  Homer  Maxwell,  34, 

Van  Zandt,  Peter,  member  of  Legialatore  in  1784^  S79. 

Van  Zandt  watch-seal,  34. 

Varick,  Abraham,  wife  of,  90. 

Varick,  Colonel  Kichard,  m  Washington's  ftmily  in  Rev- 
olutun,  48. 77,  city  recorder,  279,  wife  of,  SOl^aayor, 
364,  378.  dmner  to,  476,  canal  appraiser,  677,  678. 

Vamum,  General  Jamea  Mitchell  (eminent  lawyeOp  101 

Vaughan,  General  Sir  John,  K.  B.  (second  son  of  Eafl  of 
Luburae),  112, 188, 189 

Vere  Broke,  Philip  (British  naval  commander),  698. 

Vergennea.  Charies  Gravier.  Count  de  (French  states- 
man), l7,  60,  dinner  to  the  American  minutera.  194, 
264,  ctoseted  with  Franklin  and  Oswald,  260,  recdvea 
Grenville,  261,  262,  ooncludea  treaty  with  England, 
263,  signs  general  treaty,  264,  recommends  delay,  266, 
signs  treaties  with  fbor  natmns,  29f ,  entertains  dipio* 
matists,  27(\  congratulates  Adams,  290. 

Vermilye,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  K.,  76U,  766. 

VermUye,  William  M.,  766. 

Vermilye,  Washington  R.,  766. 

Vermont,  Sute  of,  admission  opposed  by  New  York,  864^ 
866,  donation  of,  653. 

Verolanck,  Gulian,  purchases  estate  from  Indians,  1682, 

Verplanck,  Gulian  (ffreat-crandaon  of  above),  wife  of,  300. 
Verolanck,  Gulian  (son  of  above),  Regent  of  University, 

Verplanck.  Samuel  (son  of  above),  member  of  0>mmittce 
of  One  Hundred,  26,  member  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congreaa,  31,  wife  of,  220. 

VerpUnck,  Daniel  Crommelin  (judge,  eon  of  Samod), 
wife  of,  220,  character  as  a  lawyer,  and  family  note, 
800,  library  trustee,  418. 

Verplanck,  Gulian  (brother  of  Samuel),  member  of  As- 
sembly and  Regent  of  University,  300^  member  of 
Tontine  Association,  383,  617. 

Verplanck,  Gulian  Crummelin,  220,  300,  student  of  Co- 
lumbia (Allege,  469,  706,  722,  740,  741. 

Verplanck  Arms,  family  note,  300. 

Verplanck  mansion.  215.  219,  picture  o^  220,  aoeae  ot 
the  formation  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  973. 

Viele,  General  Egbert  L.,  785. 

Volney,  Omstantine  Pran9oiSi  (}haiaebenf,  Count  de, 
483,618. 

W. 

Waddkll,  CAPTAm  John,  arms  of,  167. 

Waddell,  Mrs.  Anna,  property  of,  166, 167. 

Waddell,  William,  alderman,  167. 

Waddell,  Coventry,  ancestry  of,  167,  manskm  oC  766, 

familv  note,  787. 
WaddeH,  Robert  R..  member  of  duunber  of  Commeroe, 

282. 
Wadsworth,  Jamea  S.,  773. 
Wadsworth,  Jeremiah,  in  First  Congreaa,  845. 
Wadsworth,  James,  originator  of  ftrst  Normal  School  m 

New  York,  (note)  610. 
Wadsworth,  General  William,  108,  128,  126,  621,  691, 

610. 
Waite,  Chief-Jnstice  Morrison  K.  124, 857- 
Waite,  Henry  Matson,  chief-justice  of  Connecticnt,  1S4. 
Wales.  Prince  of,  visited  New  York,  771- 
Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  1783,  276.  27«»  spire 

seen  in  picture,  382,  second  monthly  concert  of  prayer 

held  in,  466,  rebuilt,  658.  clergymen,  669. 
Wall  Street,  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepeadenee 

in.  93,  shade-trees  cut  for  fuel,  231 ,  291,  Congress  aa- 

semhlrd  in,  in  1787,  301,  Washington  inaognratcd  in, 

3."^,  illuminated,  3.%,  picture  o\,  360,  secae  in  John 

Street  Theater,  352,  361,  4.34,  726. 
Wallace^  Hon.  Hugh  (counselor),  47,  snamoiifld  beina 

committee  on  conspiracy,  75. 
Walpole,  Horace,  opinion  of,  166. 
Walsingham,  Lord,  267,  ^^^ 
Walton,  Abraham,  member  of  0>mmitlee  of  Ons  H«i- 

dxed,  26,  member  of  New  York  Pronadal  (}ongresBbSk 
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Walton,  WiHiun,  member  of  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
drcd.  25,  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  :382,  wife 
of,  298,  300. 

Waluiu  Arms,  (note)  298. 

Walton  House,  old,  296. 

War  of  l»ia,  declaration  of,  :tS6,  opposition  to,  588,  589, 
preparation  for,  i9(>,  591,  59:2.  scenes  of,  593-6tik 

War  with  Mexico,  751. 

Ward.  Samuel,  residence  of,  710,  733,  trustee  of  Attor 
Liiirary,  755. 

Ward,  Stephen,  member  of  New  Vork  Provincial  Con- 
j^rcss,  3^,  in  Legislature,  :379. 

Ward,  General  Artemas,  Arst  migor-geueral  of  the  Rev- 
olution, 41,  42,  48. 

Ward,  Artemas,  statesman  (son  of  above),  633. 

Wnrd,  Jasper,  alderuiaii,  571. 

Ward,  Josepb,  one  of  founders  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
2*0. 

Ward's  Island,  Emisraut  hospital  upon,  737. 

Warner,  i^amuel  Selden,  daugater  of,  124. 

Wnrner,  Colonel  Setli,  exploit  of,  29,  at  battle  of  Ben- 
ningtun,  171. 

Warrt^ii,  General  Joseph,  41,  44,  killed,  45. 

Warrcu,  Sir  Peter,  estate  and  laiuily  uf,  571. 

Warville,  Brissot. -io^j,  describes  journe)  to  Philadelphia, 
XM. 

Washington,  George,  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the 
aruiv,  ll,  en  route  for  B<ntoii,  Ki,  welcomed  in  New 
York,  46, 47,  49,  5(»,  M,  :»7,  J9.  <{2,  «*,  letter  to  Stirling, 
6>,  fM,  puts  the  British  army  to  flighi  from  Boston,  t{9. 
7<).  71,  in  Philadelphia,  7'{,'h9,  orders  the  reading  of 
Declaration  of    Independence  to  the  army  in   >ew 
York,  92,  advises    removal  of   women  and  children 
fniiii-  the  citv  of    New  York,   93,  preparing  for  the 
attack  from  the  British,  91,  addressed  by  Lord  Howe, 
95,  reply  of,  96,  interview  with   British  adjutant-Kvn- 
eral,  97,  9?*,  call."*  for  \olunte<MM,  100,  generals  of,  10.3, 
107,  IjiH,  111,  11:^.  retreat  fmiiiLong  Island,  lU,  116, 
council  of  war,  117,  at  Kip's  Bny,  121,   125,  127,  iint- 
tle  of  Harlem  Heights,  12^^  l'V)/ap[>eaN  to  ('ongress,  j 
\'\Kj  council  of  war,  139,  in  liattle  at  Wliiii:  Plains  ' 
1 II,  takes  new  position,  142,  at  Fort  I^*,  1  Wi,  retreats  , 
into  New  Jersey,  141,  at  Harkcnsnck,  145,  at  Newark, 
146,  crosses  the  Delaware,  147,  re-cmsses,  149^  cap- 
ture of  Trenton,  15n,   invested  with  extraonlinary 
frtwrrs  by  C<mgrc8s,  151,  reor^niziug,  152,  battle  of 
'rinceton.  I5.'i,  151^  applause  of  the  world,  155,  issu- 
ing   mandates  to  the   people  of    New   Jersey,   158, 
strengthening  his  arinv,   Kii.  16^   165,  introduction 
to  Lafayette  in  Philadekiliia,  175,  l>attle  of  the  Bran- 
dy wine,  177,  battle  of  Germautown,  IhO,   Isl,  is  in- 
formed of  intrigues,   1h9,  191,  at  Vallev  Forge,  J96, 
dinner-party  of,  197,  at  Monmouth,  2(hi,  n'primauds 
Lee,  2tJ3^  striving  to  exchange  prisoners,  208,  coun-  i 
seling  with  Colonel  Ludington,  212,  establishes  can- 
tonments about  New  York,  21 1,  at   Philadelphia.  216,  i 
dining  with   Knox,  2lH,  at  Newhurgh,  219,  design 
upon  Stony    Point,  i2\  recalls  troops,  226,  at  West  , 
P«»int,   227,  humorous   note  of,   22>*,  at  Morristown,  1 
229,  watching  New    York  Citv,  231,  at   Morristown,  ' 
2-12,  -2:33,  observations  from  Orange   Mountain,   236,  , 
active  measures,  2*1,  feebleness  of  army,  2V\  meets  I 
Rochambeau  at  Hartford.   244,   discovers   treason   of, 
.Arnold,  245,  246,  247.   signs  Andre's  death-warrant,  ' 
248,  249,  at  Wethersrield,  252,  marches  to  Yorktown,  \ 
254,  255,  256.  257;  2.>'5,  rapture  of  Comwallis,  2.'»7,  i 
army  alwut   New  York  City,  271,  meets  Sir  Guy  Carl-  ' 
ton,  272.  27:J,  triumphant'  entry  into  the  city,  274, 
27 n,  at  \  raunces'  Tavern,  277,  partiu-^  with  hisotttcers,  ■ 
27%  in  New  York,  2rf7,  physician  of,  'M)'i^  in  conven- 
tion, 312,  317,   elected    Pre^i«lent,    ."Wl.    triiiiuphant 
journey  to  New  York,  ''Vh\  n-ctption,  334,  dines  with  I 
Governor  Clinton,  334,  church  services,  ^M^  inaiigu-  ' 
ration  scene,  3:<7,  address  of,  ;IW,  eonstiilting  states- 
men. 3.39.  forming  cabinet,  :Uii,  social  habits,  341,  nr- 
nval  of  Mrs.  Washington,  342,  34?,  illness   of,  Md,  ] 
equipage  of,  347,  eastern  tour  of,  34**,   349,  .35<»,  de-  | 
scription  of,  351,  .3.*>4,  attending  opening  of  Cou'^ress, 
•359,  second  residence  in  New  York,  361,  tj»yle  of  life,  ■ 
3«2,  birthday  honon'd  by  Tammany  S)rirty,'  -362,  .%*,  | 
370,  debating  site  for  scat  of  government,  373,  anx- 
ieties of,  ;^,  380,  re-elected  President,  .3m6,  .38H,  calm  I 
and  unmoved  by  clamor.  392,  head   of  Federal  party,  . 
397,  413,  indignation  of,  416,  420,   430,  farewell  ad- 
dress, 4>Hl,   appointed  by  Adams,  451,  death  of,  458, 
(note)  513. 


Washington,  Mrs.  Martha,  at  Richmond  HiH  Hooae,  70^ 

at  Philadelphia,  73,  in  Virginia,  99,  at  Valley  Forve, 
196, 197,  witnessing  grand  review  of  army,  2(J0,  at  Cue 
arniv  ball,  2H,  arrives  at  Morristown,  229,  2.12,  dis- 
comfort of,  233,  reaches  New  York  after  inauguration 
of  Presideut,  24.3,  tlrst  reception,  343,  346,  life  m  New 
York,  345-:{75,  in  Philadelphia,  377. 
Wasihuigion,  equestrian  statue  of,  erected  1856,  750. 

Washington,  Colonel  William,  at  battle  of  Trenton,  140, 
150. 

Washington's  residences  in  New  York  City,  33(),  362. 

Washington,  Fort,  9^,  1.37,  139,  I4l,  142,  capture  of,  143^ 
144,  prisoners  from,  151,  373. 

Washington  Benevolent  Society,  wurkibg  upon  fortifica- 
tions, 646. 

Washington  Hall,  banquet  at,  624,  ball  at,  666. 

Washington  Square,  old  Potter's  Field,  00,  improvementa 
of,  720. 

Washington  City,  site  determined  Jiipon,  374|  380,  de- 
scription of,  464.  captured  by  the  British,  647. 

Water,  Croton,  introduction  into  the  city,  729,  celebration 
of.  V^). 

Watkins,  Joseph, alderman,  574'. 

Watson,  Elkanah  (agriculturist  and  autho^,  578. 

Watsou,  Jamea,  468,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater, 
685. 

Watson,  John,  trustee  of  City  Dispensary,  468. 

Watts,  Hon.  John  (counselor),  residence  of,  66,  life  en- 
dangered, 67.  daughter  of,  74,  156,  168, 298,  one  of  the 
founders  of  5iew  York  Society  Library,  418,  descend- 
ants of,  767. 

Watts,  Hon.  John  (son  of  Counselor  John  Watts),  wife 
of,  194,  297.  300,  in  great  Federal  procession,  322,  resi- 
dence of.  S54,  Speaker  of  Assembly,  367,  member  of 
Tontine  Association.  383,  trustee  of  City  Dispensary, 
46fv.  birthplace  of  M«.  Watts.  709,  portrait  of,  T12, 
founding  U'ake  and  Watts  Orphan  Home,  71.3,  de- 
scriptive note,  713,  prison  commissvioner,  736. 

Watts.  Robert  (son  of  Counselor  John),  wife  of,  156,  Lady 
Stirling  and  daughter  as  guests,  2(>6,  countrv  residence 
of,  2345,  ;«!3,  trustee  of  New  York  Society  Lrbrary,4l8, 
children  of,  767. 

Watts,  George  (son  of  Hon.  John),  officer  in  War  of  1812, 
at  battle  of  Chippewa,  6t«3. 

Watts.  RolK^rt  (s<in  of  Hon.  John),  drilling  in  War  of  im2, 
650,  portrait  in  luteritn  Park  Theater,  (note)  6«6, 
death  of,  712. 

Watts,  Dr.  John,.'portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  (note) 
6Hf>,  latiiily  noie,  7'>7 

Watts,  Stephen  (<ii*in  of  Hon.  John),  ofHcer,  wounded  at 
battle  of  Oriskaiix,  170. 

Watts,  Ridley,  family  note,  767. 

Wayne,  General  .Vnihony,  at  battle  of  Monmouth,  2(>2, 
storming  of  Stony  Point,  224,  225,  glory  of,  226,  250, 
in  Virginia,  253,  victory  cner  Indians,  36-3,  415,  598. 

Webb,  Richard,  ancestor  of  family  in  America ,71  ■ 

Webb,  .*>arauel  B.,  private  secretary  to  Silas  l>eane,  71, 
private  secretary  t/>  Washington,  95,  interview  mith 
Briti.sh  adjutant-general,  96.  97,  age  of,  104,  at  battle 
of  Trenton,  149,  l.'Ki. 

Webb,  General  .\lexan<ler,  71 

Webb,  James  Watson  (editor),  71,  7''7,  7*0. 

Webb  John,  on  Canal  Ceb'bration  Committee,  697,  mem- 
ber comnum  council,  (note)  7^2. 

Welister,  .Alexander,  in  U-pi-ilature,  279. 

Webster,  Daniel,  statesiunn,  oj>inioii  of  Hamilton,  374, 
623,  69.3,  oration  at  Bunker  Hill.  694,  -JiYJ. 

Webster,  Sirs.  Daniel,  portrait  in  interior  Park  Theater, 

Wrbnter,  North,  326,  first  e<lit(»r  Commercial  Advertiser, 

t'»3,  niember  Hist.  Stuv,  554 
Weill.  Thurlow,  e<litor  .Mbany  Evening  Journal,  7*0. 
Wnhawkcn.  duelinsr  srronnd  at,  4,/.  492. 
WilU,  C'aptnin  William,  killed  bv  Indians,  daughter  of, 

60.3 
Wendell.  Peter.  Chancellor  of  University.  2^3. 
Wendover.  Hon.  Peter  H.,  of  New  York,  ('>*»l. 
Went,  Benjamin,  unfinished  studv  bv,  2«7,  painting,  296, 

427.53-2,742. 
W«-^t  Ponit,  fortifications  commenced,  191. 
Wet  mo  re,  A|)ollos  R  ,  763. 
Wet  more,  General  Prr^per  M  ,  escorting  Lafsvette.  693, 

Weymouth.  Lord,  retire^*  fnmi  Brili'<h  ministry,  229. 
Wharton,  Rev .  Dr.  Charles  Henry,  president"  Columbia 
College,  469. 
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Wheplejr,  Ber.  Mehnethon,  putor  of  Wall  Street  Free- 

byterun  Brick  Charch,  &S9. 
Whepley,  Rev.  SamueU  5&9. 
Whipple,  General  William,  at  Benmagton,  171. 
White,  Chandler,  771. 

White,  Anthony  Walton,  in  Federal  proeeaaion,  333. 
White,  Campbell  P.,  on  committee  to  reinaUte  Clinton, 

890,896. 
White,  Henry,  Loyalist,  47,  property  of,  804^  family  of; 

806,  401. 
White,  Alexander  (N.  CX  351 

White,  John,  member  or  Committee  of  One  Handled,  35. 
White.  William  Angastaa,  death  of,  625. 
WhitehaU  Street,  m 
Whiting,  William  B.,  in  Lcfislature,  279. 
Whitnev,  Stephen,  on  committee  to  retnitate  Clinton, 

(note;,  690,  r^ioence  of,  710. 
WhitteUey,  Kev.  Channcey,  177. 
Wickham,  Thomaa,  member  of  the  New  York  Prorindal 

Congress,  32.  trustee  of  Gardiner's  Island.  40,  41. 
Wickham,  William,  member  of  The  Moot,  32,  3U0. 
Wickham,  William  H.,  mayor  1875-1877- 
WUkes,  John,  M.  P.,  51& 

Wilkes,  John  (lawyer,  residing  in  Wall  Street),  518. 
Wilkes,  Charles  (son  of  above,  naval  commander),  518, 

wife  of,  (note)  519. 
Wilkes,  Charles  (brother  of  John),  518,  treasurer  of  Hist. 

Soc,  505,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517,  president 

of,  518,  (note)  519,  son  of,  523,  527. 
Wilkes,  Edmund,  portrait  m  Interior  of  Park  Theater, 

(note)  686. 
Wtlkes,  Hamilton  (son  of  above),  wife  of,  519,  portimit 

in  Interior  Park  Theater,  (note)  686. 
Wilkes,  Dr.  George,  wife  of,  (note)  735. 
Wilkes,  William,  portrait  in  Interior  Park  Theater,  (note) 

686. 
Wilkes,  John,  in  Pariiament,  172,  518. 
Wilkinson,  General  James,  at  battles  of  Saratoga,  185, 

186,  bearer  of  news  to  Congress,  189,  597,  5W,  629, 

relieved  of  command,  643. 
Willard  foounselor),  43. 
Willett,  John,  on  parele,  79. 
Willett,  Colonel  Marinus,  38,  birth  of,  39,  53,  repulses 

British  at  Peekskill,  158,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  169,  sally 

from  Fort  Stanwix,  170,  member  of  Assembly,  379, 

sheriff,  280,  .S63,  mayor,  5(3,  554,  575,  589. 
Williams,  Alexander  0.,  on  the   General  Armstrong, 

655,  death  of,  657. 
Williams,  Henrv,  member  of  Provincial  Congress,  32. 
Williams,  Rev.  ^liphalet,  trusteeof  Yale  College  m  1777, 

176,  wife  of,  368. 
Williams,  Rev.  Warham,  trustee  of  Yale  Collage  in  I777« 

176. 
Williams,  John,  m  Legislatuie,  279. 
Williams,  Elisha  (orator),  in  Legislature,  674. 
Williams,  Nathan,  546. 

Williamson.  Dr.  Hugh,  marriage  of,  76,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, 313,  in  the  ^rst  Congress,  346,  367.  371,  581. 
Willis,  Nathaniel  P.,  of  New  York  Mirror.  740. 
Wilson,  Peter  Oinguist).  514. 
Wilson,  James,  in  the  Convention,  314,  341,  367. 
Winchester,  James,  59a 
Winder,  General,  captured,  628. 
WinAeld,  Charles  H.  (historian),  47a 
Wingate,  Pain^  343,  Senator  in  First  Congress,  846. 
Winter,  Joseph,  417. 
Winter,  severe  cold  of,  1779-1781,  229. 
Winthrop  (governor),  331. 
Winthrop,  Governor,  entertaining  I^on  Gardiner  in  1686, 

(note)  634. 
Winthrop,  Francis  Barard,  522. 
Winthropl  Theodore,  ^74. 

IHsner,  Henry,  delente  to  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress, 69,  family  of,  76.  ereeted  powder-mills,  77»  one 

of  committee  to  frame  State  Constitution,  161. 
Wisner,  Henry.  Jr.  (son  of  above),  77- 
Witherspoon,  Rev.   Dr.  John,  preudent  of  Princeton 

CoUege,  80    236,  466. 
Withington.  John,  corporator  of  public  schools,  517. 
Wittliaus.  Rudolph  A.,  773. 
Woloott,John,  of  Wolcott,  England,  357* 
Woloott  Arms,  3S7. 
Woleott,  Henrv,  one  of  first  settlers  of  Windsor,  Conn., 

367. 
Wolcott,  Simon,  married  Martha  Pitkin,  367. 
Woloott,  Ovnenm  Roger  <wn  of  aboveX  867* 


Wolcott,  Governor  OHrer  (son  of  Roger),  10^  117,  has- 
tening to  the  help  of  Norwalk,  S^  348,  361,  364,  365. 
family  note,  357. 

Wolcott,  Oliver  (ton  of  Governor  Oliver),  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  governor  of  Connecticnt),  family 
note,  357,  description  of,  358,  373,  describes  Philadel- 
phia, 379,  395,  3te,  404,  made  secreUry,405, 415,  430, 
442, 460, 466, 470, 520,  first  president  MerchanU'  Bank. 
521,  member  of  Hist.  Soc.,  554,  first  president  Bank  of 
America.  585,  649,  778L 

Wolcott,  Frederick  (brother  of  above),  368. 

Wolcott,  Frederick  Henry  (son  of  Frederick),  358. 

Wolcott,  Samuel,  daughter  married  Epaphras  Bissell,  358. 

Wolcott  ladies,  distinguished  for  beauty,  368. 

Wolcott,  Judge  James,  wife  of,  (note)  603^ 

Wolfe,  Hon.  John  David,  763,  7tt5,  family  note,  782. 

Wolfe,  Miss  Catharine  L.,  gift  of,  t60,  783. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  52. 

Wood,  Fernando  (mayor),  769,  772. 

Wood.  Samuel,  foundinK  Blind  Asylum,  730. 

Woodnull,  General  Nathaniel,  in  Legislatnre,  17,of  Ne« 
York  Provincial  Omgress,  32,  (note)  7<IL  98,  oonunand- 
ine  militia,  capture  and  death,  (note)  116. 

Woodhull,  Mayor  Caleb  S.,  764. 

Woodruff.  Hon.  Lewis  B.,  wife  of,  437. 

Woodworth,  John,  Presidential  elector  in  1800.  464. 

Wool,  General  John  Ellis,  606,  609,  birth  of,  (note)  609. 

Woolen  mills,  Oriskany,  established,  646. 

Woolsey,  George  Muimson,  519. 

Woolsey,  Meiancthon  Taylor  (captain),  599,  606. 

Woolsey,  William  Walton,  519,  wife  of,  (note)  633,  canal 
appraiser,  677,  696. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight  D.  D.  (son  of  aboveX  scholar, 
president  of  Yale  College,  (note)  523.  . 

Wooster,  General  David,  38,  63,  supersedes  Arnold,  72, 
commanding  on  the  Hudson,  168,  Ayiag  to  relief  oi 
Danbury,  159,  (note)  160,  568. 

World,  New  York,  founding  of,  739. 

Worth,  Frederick  A..  lieutenant  on  privateer  "Oeaoral 
Armstrong,"  655,  wounded,  667. 

Worth,  General  William  Jenkins,  at  Chippewa,  648,  644^ 
645,  (note)  751. 

Worthington,  Thomas,  senator  of  Ofaio^  591. 

Worthington,  Sir  Huch,  descendants  of,  767. 

Wortman,  Tennis,  575. 

Wright,  Charlea,  on  committee  to  rdnstate  (HiatoD,  (note) 

Wright,  William,  333. 

Wyandanch,  Indian  Sachem,  40. 

Wyckoff,  Henry  I ,  on  Canal  Celebratioo  ONnmittee, 
697,  (note)  703. 

Wyllys,  John  P.,  in  battle  of  Long  Island,  100,  pris- 
oner, 126. 

Wyncoop,  Dirck,  89,  judge,  163. 

Wynooop,  Henry,  in  First  Congress,  346. 

Wyoming,  massacre  at,  205. 

WTthe.  George  (Chancellor  of  VirginiaX  in  Coaveatioa, 
314. 

Y. 

Yale  Coixior.,  128, 176,  221. 

Yates,  Abraham,  member  of  New  York  Provincial  Coa- 

rress,  31,  of  Committee  to  frame  State  Constitnt«Ni, 

161,  Schuyler's    headquarters,  167,  in    Legialatare. 

379. 
Yates,  Abraham,  Jr.,  in  Lesislature,  379. 
Yates,  Richard,  member  of  Committee  of  Oae  Haa- 

dred,  36,  member  of  Provincial  Congress,  81. 
Yates,  Robert,  member  of  New  York    Provincial  Coa- 

frrss.  31 ,  of  Committee  to  frame  State  Coaatitntioa, 
61,  (note)  163,  chief-Justice,  399,  309. 
Yates,  Judge  Joseph  C,  675,  governor,  677, 688,  714. 
YeUow  fever,  394, 416,  449,  appalling  visitatioa  of,  486,  ia 

1819  and  1822.  682,  684. 
Yeo,  Sir  James  Lucas  (British  naval  eonuaaader),  637, 

653. 
Yorktown,  254^  UtUe  of,  256,  257. 
Young,  Hamilton,  member  of  Committee  of  Oae  Haa- 

dred,  26. 
Younr,  Samuel,  Secretary  of  Caaal  Coaaiiaaioa,  97S, 

67<r 
Youiifr  Men's  Christian  Associatkm,  788. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Assodatioa,  788. 
Yrnio,  Marqniy  of,  Spasiah  wiaister  to  Uaikii 
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Abbey,  Bchoeffel  A  Onto,  SfiS. 

Abb^*t  ThMtre,  863. 

AaMumy  of  Moiie,  the,  864. 

Actor's  rand  of  America,  the,  848. 

Afuiltt  Aid  Society,  the,  8t9. 

Aldine  Club,  the,  860. 

Alexuider,  J.  W.,  868. 

AU  AiMeU  Church,  841. 

AU  Bools  Unitarian  Church,  842. 

Altman,  B.,  coUectiona  of  paintinga  and  poroelaina, 
867. 

Alranr,  Max,  866. 

*'  America,**  the,  861. 

America,  New  York  the  capital  city  of,  790. 

Amerloa't  Cup,  the,  861 ;  raoee  for,  861. 

American  Art  Anociation,  the,  866. 

American  Fine  Arts  Building,  the,  deaigned  by  Har- 
denbuig,  7M. 

American  Jockey  Club,  the,  860. 

American  line,  the,  826. 

American  Surety  Company  Building,  the,  designed  by 
Price,  793. 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  the,  deaigned  by 
Robertaon,  793. 

American  Water  Color  Society,  the,  868. 

Amuumenta,  863 ;  amount  paid  annually  for,  863. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  contribution  to  Barnard  Col- 
lege, 834  ;  collection  of  porcelains,  867. 

Andrews,  Arery  D.,  832. 

Andrews,  Loring,  library  of,  862. 

Apartment  houses,  846. 

Appleton,  Colonel,  804. 

Aquarium,  the,  810. 

Arbnthnot,  S.  O.,  sale  of  poroelaina,  860. 

Architecture,  owea  real  modem  advance  to  Ricluurd  M . 
Hunt,  791 ;  France  only  country  with  school  of,  791. 

Architectural  League  of  New  Tork,  the,  858. 

Arion  Sodety,  the,  866. 

Armory  Commission,  the,  829. 

Armstroog^MaiUand,  841. 

AmoM,  J.  H.  v.,  library  of,  862. 

Arrochar,  804. 

Artiste,  858. 

Art  Loan  Bzhibition,  800. 

Art  Student's  Lei«ue,  the,  868,  860. 

Asphalt,  amount  laid,  790. 

Associated  Artists,  the,  860. 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
848. 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  Tork,  the 
880. 

Astor  Hotel,  the,  designed  by  Hardenburg,  798 ;  mag- 
nificence of,  847. 

Astor  house,  the,  designed  by  Hunt,  791. 

Astor,  J.  J.,  library  of,  862. 

Astor,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  library  of,  862;   gift  of  New  Tork 
Cancer  Hospital,  866. 

Astor  library,  844 ;  addition  of  new  hall  to,  86U. 

*«  Atalanta,^'  the,  861. 

Auehmuty,  Colonel  Richard,  839. 

Audubon  Tacht  Club,  the,  862. 

•«  Anguato  Vtotoria,**  the,  826. 

ATery  ArehitecturBl  Library,  the,  862. 

Avery.  B.  P.,  866  ;  library  of,  862. 

Ay«rairil^,tbe,794. 


Babb,  C^rge  Fletcher,  woric  of,  798. 

Bar  Association  Building,  the,  deaigned  by  BidUti, 

794. 
Barlow,  Samuel  L.  M.,  794  ;  sale  of  paintings  of,  869. 
Barnard  College,  809 ;  named  in  honor  of  In.  F.  A.  P. 

Barnard,  834 ;   offlciallv  enrolled  under  Ctdumbia 

College,  834  ;  new  building  for,  834 ;  contributioo 

of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson  to,  8^ 
Barnard,  Dr.  F.  A.  P.,  loss  sustained  by  Colombia 

College  by  death  of,  834 ;   Barnard  CoUflfe  named 

in  honor  of,  834. 
Barney,  C.  T.,  collection  of  paintings,  867. 
Bartholdi  Cr6che,  the,  848. 

Bartholdi,  M.,  sculptor  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  818. 
Battery,  the,  816. 

Battery  Park,  810 :  aquarium  at,  810. 
Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  836. 
Bay  of  Quinte  Tacht  Club,  the,  861. 
Beaux,  Cecilia,  868. 
Beckwith,  CarroU,  868. 
Bedloe's  Island,  817. 

Beecher,  Ber.  Henry  Ward,  sale  of  paintings  of,  880. 
Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  &.  Mrs.,  864. 
Bell,  James,  861. 
BeUevue  Hospital,  863. 
Bellows,  Ber.  Dr.  Hennr  W.,  842. 
Berkeley  School,  the,  838. 
Bernhardt,  Sarah,  864. 
Bicycling,  862. 

Bishop,  Heber  R.,  collection  of  jadea,  867. 
Blacque,  Valentine  A.,  collection  of  miniaturea,  866 : 

library  of ,  862.  — »         » 

Blatchford,  Associate  Justice,  801. 
''  BUxsard,  the,*'  799 ;  serious  raenlts  of,  799. 
Board  of  Education,  838 ;  buUding  for  future  head- 
quarters of,  838. 
Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions,  844. 
Bonner,  Frederick,  collection  of  paintinga,  9Sl, 
Booth,  Edwin,  860. 

Borden,  M.  C.  D.,  collection  of  paintings,  867. 
Boston  Public  Ubrary,  designed  by  MoKim,  Mead,  ft 

White,  792. 
Botanical  Garden,  the,  811. 
Bowen.  Clarence  W.,  reads  poem  at  Washington  Gen- 

tennial  Celebration,  800. 
Bowery  Missioo,  848. 
Bowmans,  804. 

Bowne,  Walter,  sale  of  pahitings  of,  860. 
Bradley,  Associate  Justice,  801. 
Brandt,  Baron  M.  tod,  sale  of  curioa  of,  860. 
Brearly  School,  836,  838. 
Brewer,  Associate  Justice,  801. 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  842. 
Bridges,  plans  for  new,  814. 
Briggs,  Professor  Charles  A.,  trial  of,  837. 
Brignoli,  864. 

Brinkley,  Captain  F.,  sale  of  porcelains,  860. 
Broadway  Theatre,  the,  863. 
Bronx  Park,  808. 
Brooklyn,  consolidation  with  New  Tork,  791 ;  ikrika 

of  trolley  street  railway  employees,  804. 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  the,  811 ;  formal  opeid^  of,  Ollj 

exercises  at  formal  opening  of,  811. 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  844. 
Brown,  J  A.,  sale  of  pahitings  of,  860. 
Brush,  Oeorge  De  Forest,  8A. 
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Buffalo,  strike  of  raOway  employees  at,  803. 
Bosh,  Joseph  R.,  861. 
BuUer,  Richard,  818. 


C. 

Cablb-cabs,  806. 

Cady ,  work  of,  794. 

Caf«  Savarin,  847. 

Caledon,  Lord,  866. 

Calumet  Club,  the,  860. 

Calvary  Baptist  Church,  842. 

Calrary  Church,  841. 

CalT^,  Emma,  865. 

*'  Campagnia,'*  the,  826. 

Campanini,  Italo,  8&I. 

Capen,  Elmer  H.,  sale  of  palntings^f,  859. 

Capoul,  Victor,  8&I. 

Caravels,  Spanish,  the,  802. 

Came^rie,  Audrew,  8^5,  863. 

Came^e  Laboratory,  the,  863. 

Carnegie  Music  Usil,  the,  designed  by  TuthiU,  794, 

839,  864,  856. 
Carr^re  <&  Hastings,  work  of,  793. 
Carter,  James  C,  801. 
Cassatt,  Mary,  858. 
Castle  Wimam,  816. 

Cathedrals,  St.  Patrick's,  791 ;  St  John  the  Dirine,  809. 
Catholic  Club,  the,  opening  of,  843. 
Centennial  BaU,  the,  800 ;  quadrille  of  honor  at,  800. 
Central  Park,  improvements  and  additions  to,  809; 

original  cost  of,  811. 
Century  Club,  the,  designed  by  Wells,  793,  860.     . 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the,  banquet  given  by,  802. 
Chapin,  Edwin  8.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  869. 
Cliapman,  Henry  T.,  Jr.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  869. 
Charity  Organization  Society,  84f . 
Chase,  WilUam  M.,  868 :  sale  of  studio  effecU  of,  860. 
Chelsea,  837. 

Chew,  Beverley,  library  of,  862. 
ChUdren*s  Aid  Societv,  848. 
Choate,  Joseph  H.,  801. 
Choate,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.,  836.    . 
Christ  Church,  8il ;  designed  by  C.  C.  Haight,  841. 
Christian  Aid  to  Employment  Society,  the,  849. 
Church,  E.  D.,  library  of,  862. 
Churches,  new,  839. 
Church  Missions  House,  the,  S44. 
Church  of  the  Asceusion,  H41 ;  improvements  in,  841. 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  S4'J. 
Church  Temperance  Society,  844. 
Claremont  Park,  808. 

Clark,  Alfred  Coming,  collection  of  paintings,  867. 
Clark,  Colonel  Emmons,  820. 
*' Cleopatra's  Needle,"  810;   history  of,  810;  medals 

struck  to  signalise  presentation  of,  810 ;  official  pres- 

enUtion  of,  810. 
Clergy  Club,  the,  844. 
Cleveland,  President  Orover,  reviews  Naval  Parade, 

802 ;  811 :  formally  aooepta  Statue  of  Liberty,  818. 
Clinton,  C.  W.,  7l»3. 
Clubs,  8,10. 
Coale,  S.  A.,  Jr.,  86a 
Coenties  Slip,  806. 

College  of  Phyiiicians  and  Surgeons,  the.  8.36,  863. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the,  KJT  ;  new  build- 
ings of,  837;    students  of,  837;    highest  stage  of 

rominoii-sohool  system,  837  ;  appropriation  for,  837; 

aim  of,  837. 
College  Settlement,  the,  848 :  important  work  of,  848. 
Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Protestant  Church,  the, 

Ml ;  designed  by  R.  W.  Gibson,  841. 
Collyer.  Rev.  Robert,  842. 
Colonial   Club,  the,   building  designed   by  Kilbum, 

7JM;  STiO. 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  the,  863. 
Colonial  Dames  of  New  York,  given  care  of  the  Van 

Cortlandt  House,  8()8.  863. 
"  Colossus,  The  New,"  819. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  818;  compared  with  Statue  of 

Liberty,  818. 
Columbia    College,    present    bnOdings    designed    by 

Haight,  793 ;   location  of  new  buUdings,  809 ;   loss 

iustained  bj  death  of  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  834; 


Beth  Low  elected  president  of,  834 ;  Urge  oonftrfbo- 
tions  of  President  Low  to,  834 ;  bruUant  intMpecta 
of,  834 ;  organises  Law  School  and  edabliflhes  School 
of  Philosophy,  835;  adds  School  for  Pure  Bclenoe, 
836 ;  growth  of  medical  department,  836 ;  new  birild> 
ings  of  the  future,  836. 

Columbian  Celebration,  the,  801. 

Columbia  University,  department  of  architectare  in, 
792;  new  quarters  designed  by  McKim,  Mead,  A 
White,  792. 

Cohmibia  Yacht  Club,  the,  862. 

Conmierce,  prosperity  of  New  Tork  depends  oo  for- 
eign, 820. 

Common-school  system,  a  feature  of,  838. 

Compagnie  O^n^rale  Transatlantique,  the,  828. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  death  of,  799. 

Cook  &  Willard,  793. 

Cooper,  Miss  Julia,  collection  of  paintings,  867. 

Cooper,  Peter,  death  of,  861. 

Cooper  Union  Schools,  the,  860. 

Coquelin,  864. 

Corlear's  Hook,  807. 

Com  Exchange  Bank,  the,  designed  by  Robertson,  798b 

Corrigan,  Most  Rev.  M.  A.,  842. 

Cotton  Exchange,  the,  designed  by  Poet,  7i^J. 

Cotton,  Mrs.  Leslie,  868. 

Coudert,  Frederic  R.,  843. 

Country  Club,  house  and  grounds  of,  808,  860i 

Cremome  Mission,  the,  848. 

Crescent  Athletic  Club,  the,  861. 

Crosby,  Rev.  Dr.  Howard,  810,  842. 

Croton  Aqueduct,  the,  814. 

Crotona  Park,  808. 

Cniger,  Mrs.,  800. 

Cunard  Line,  the,  826. 

Cuthbert,  Alexander,  861. 

Cutler,  Arthur  H.,  private  school  of,  838. 


D. 

Dakota,  the,  846. 

Daly,  Augustin,  library  of,  862. 

Daly's  Theatre,  863. 

Damrosch,  Leopold,  866. 

Damroech,  Walter,  864,  866. 

Dana,  Charles  A.,  collections  of  paintings  and  curioa, 

867. 
Daughters  and  Sons  of  1812,  the,  863. 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  the,  863. 
Deakiu,  Henry,  sale  of  art  objects  of,  869. 
'*Defender,"the,  861. 
Delemos  &  Cordes,  work  of,  794. 
Delmonico's,  847. 
Del  Puente,  Oiuseppe,  864. 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  864. 
Depew  Chauncey  M.,  delivers  oration  at  Washii^toB 

Centennial  Celebration,  800 ;  delivers  Commemora* 

tive  Address  at  unveiling  of  Statue  of  Liberty,  818. 
De  Peyster,  Mrs..  800. 

Dewing, ,  868. 

Diamond  Reef,  last  remains  removed,  81ft 

Diana,  of  St.  Oaudens,  866. 

Dick,  WiUiam,  library  of,  862. 

Digby,  Admiral  Sir  Robert,  808. 

Diocesan  House,  the,  844. 

Diocese  of  New  York,  the,  844. 

Dix,  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan,  840 ;  Ubrarv  of,  862. 

Docks,  819 ;  new  system  of,  820 ;  department  of,  f(Si. 

Dodge,  Grace,  sagacious  labors  of,  839. 

"Dolphin,"  U.  S.  S.,802. 

Domestic  life,  methods  of.  844. 

Down  Town  Club,  the,  860. 

Down-Town  Relief  Bureau,  848. 

Doyle,  General,  803. 

Draper,  Dr.  Henry,  835;    valuable  artronoBilcal  re* 

search  of,  836. 
Draper,  Mrs.  Henry,  836;  carried  on  valuable  astro 

noraical  research  of  her  husband,  836w 
Drawbridges,  816. 
Drexel,  Mrs.,  library  of,  862. 
Driving  Club,  the,  860. 
Dunraven,  Lord,  861. 
Duuwoodie,  new  seminary  at| 
Duse,  864. 
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866. 

BMt  BJTer,  the,  piers  and  docks  on,  819. 
Bait  River  Park,  8U7. 
Bdmhill  Chapel,  M2. 
Kdiion  BuUduDf ,  the,  designed  by  Carr^re  A  Hastings, 

Bdisoa  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  828;  descrip- 
tion of  plant,  828. 

Edaon,  Mayor,  811, 

Education  of  women,  834  ;  board  of,  838. 

EidUtx,  Cyrus,  work  of,  7M. 

Eighth  Regiment,  the,  829 ;  armory  of,  829. 

Electric  lighting,  system  of,  827 ;  growth  of,  828. 

Ellis  Island,  821. 

Ely,  the  Misses,  private  school  of,  838. 

Kmmet,  Lydia,  >m. 

Emmet,  T.  A.,  library  of,  8G2. 

Empire  Theatre,  the,  H53. 

Episcopalian  Church,  the,  839. 

Erangelical  Aid  Society  for  the  Spanish  moA  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  the,  841). 

Evans,  W.  T.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  850. 

Evarts,  Senator  Wm.  M..  801,  810  •,  formally  presents 
Statue  of  Liberty,  818. 

Excise,  Board  of  Commissioners  of,  832;  statistics 
concerning  work  (rf,  832. 


F. 

"  Fault  "  hotels,  845. 

**FaTriie'*gUss,860. 

Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  the,  8S3. 

Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  System,  830. 

Fire  Department,  the,  830 ;  changes  wrought  in,  830  ; 
relief  fund  of,  830 ;  area  covered  by,  830 ;  personnd 
of,  830  ;  appropriation  for,  830. 

Fire  Department  Relief  Fond,  832. 

First  Brigade,  National  Ouard,  804. 

Fischer,  Emil,  866. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  makes  speech  at  Washington  Centen- 
nial Celebration,  800 . 

FItsgerald,  General,  804. 

Five  Points,  807. 

Flagg,  Rme«t,  work  of,  794 ;  848. 

"  FUt  '*  houses,  844. 

Fletcher,  J.  D.,  collection  of  paintings,  867. 

Flood  Rock,  removal  of,  81(>. 

Florence  Crittenton  Ifission  for  Fallen  Women,  the. 

Flowers,  money  expended  for,  846. 

Folger,  Secrettfy,  811. 

Foote,  C.  B.,  library  of,  8H72, 

Forbes,  J.  Malcolm,  HAl. 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  M<2. 

Forest,  Oeorge  B.  de,  library  of,  862. 

Fort  Columbus,  HlC*. 

Fort  HamUton,  SI 6. 

Fort  La  Fayette,  81G. 

Fort  Schuyler,  816. 

Fort  Tompkins,  816. 

Fort  Wadsworth,  816. 

Fort  Washington  Park,  809. 

Fort  Wood,  818. 

Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  842. 

France,  fatHnence  of,  i91 ;  only  country  with  school  of 

architecture,  791 ;    presenU  Statue  of  liberty  to 

United  States,  818. 
Frederickson,  C.  W.,  library  of,  8C2. 
Free  Circulating  Library,  the,  861. 
Free  Ice  FunHs,  the,  WJ. 

Free  Library  for  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  the,  861. 
Frelinghuyaen,  Secretary,  811. 
Fresh  Air  Funds,  the,  849. 
*'  Fuerst  Bismarck,  *  the,  826. 
Fuller,  Chief  Justice  MelviUe  W.,  801. 
Fuller,  WUliam  H.,  807. 


•«OALATBA,**tbe,  861. 

Oambrill, ,  p«pil  of  Hunt,  701. 

Garden  Theatre,  the,  8&I. 


Cktfland,  James  A.,  collections  of  paintings  and  por- 
celains, 857.  a  t~ 

Oarrick  Theatre,  the,  863. 

Genealogical  research,  853. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  837. 

General  Fund,  the,  832. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  837 ;  buildings  of,  837. 

"  Genesta,"  the,  851.  -at 

George,  Henry,  ^13. 

(German  Hebrew  Synagogue,  843. 

German  Singing  Societies,  800. 

Gerry,  Elbridge  T.,  chairman  Washington  Centennial 
Committee,  800. 

Gerry,  Mrs.  Elbridge  T.,  800. 

Gerry  house,  the,  designed  by  Hunt,  791. 

Gerster,  Rtelka,  854. 

Gberardi,  Rear  Admiral,  801. 

Gibson,  R.  W.,  work  of,  791;  designs  St.  Michael's 
Church,  M\  ;  designs  the  Collegiate  Reformed 
Dutch  Protestant  Church.  841. 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  810. 

GUroy,  Mayor,  811. 

Giralda  Tower  at  Seville,  855. 

Girls  Friendly  Society,  the,  844. 

Gorringe,  Lieut.  Commander,  810;  removes  "Cleo- 
patra's Needle  **  to  New  York,  810 ;  medal  presented 
to,  810. 

Gothic,  pure  American,  introduced  by  James  Ren- 
wick,  793. 

Ck>vemor*s  Inland,  816. 

Grace  Chantry,  840. 

Grace  Episcopal  Church,  793,  810 ;  designed  by  James 
Renwick,  793,  »I0 ;  additions  to,  840. 

Grace  House,  MO. 

Grace,  Mayor,  810. 

Grace  Memorial  House,  840. 

Grant  Birthday  Dinner,  the,  802. 

Grant,  Frederick  D.,  832. 

Grant,  Rev.  Dr.  Percy,  841. 

Grant  Tomb,  the,  795. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  802. 

Graves,  Robert,  sale  of  paintings  of,  859. 

Gray,  Asuoci&te  Justice,  801. 

Greater  New  York,  probable  events  of,  790. 

Greek  Benevolent  Society,  the,  848. 

Greene,  George  S.,  Jr.,  820. 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  the,  designed  by  Gibson, 
T94. 

Greer,  Rev.  Dr.,  841. 

Greenoble,  the,  846. 

Grolier  Club,  the,  850. 


HAomo,  Jane,  854. 

Hdght,  C.  G    work  of,  792;  designs  Christ  Church, 

HaU,'Rev.  Dr.  John,  842. 

Hall  of  Languages,  836. 

Halstead,  lUchard  H.,  sale  of  coUection  of,  800. 

Hamburg  American  Line,  the,  825. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  historic  home  of,  841. 

Hansoms,  806. 

Harbor,  New  York,  816  ;  description  of,  81fi. 

Hardenburg,  H.  J.,  work  of,  793. 

Harding  &  Goocb,  work  of,  794. 

Hare,  John,  854. 

Harlan,  Associate  Justice,  801. 

Harlem  River,  801. 

Harlem  River  Driveway.  809. 

Harlem  Ship  Canal,  the,  815. 

HarriMon,  Benjamin,  makes  speech  at  Washington  Cen- 
tennial Celebration,  800 ;  dinner  given  by 'Washing* 
ton  Centennial  Committee  to,  800 ;  attends  special 
religious  service  in  old  St.  Paul's  Church,  840. 

Harvard  Observatory,  the,  835. 

Hassam,  Childe,  sale  of  collection  of,  860. 

HastinfTH,  Thomas,  an  able  exponent  of  architectural 
art,  7;«. 

Hauk.  Minnie,  STA. 

Haveiiieyer,  Henry  O.,  8r»7. 

Hawkins,  R.  C,  library  of,  862. 

Hazard,  William  A.,  Wil. 

Ilealey,  A.  A.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 
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Heam,  0«OTge  A.,  oollaction  of  jMintings,  867. 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Home,  ttie,  849. 

Hegner,  Anton,  SSS. 

'HeiDB  &,  Lft  Furge  design  catbedrml  of  St.  John  the 
DiTine,  810. 

Hell  Oftte,  817. 

Henn,  Lieutenant,  851. 

Herald  Square  Theatre,  the,  853. 

Hewitt,  A.  S.,  collection  of  paintings,  867. 

Hewitt,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  collection  of  ciuios,  868. 

High  Bridge,  814. 

Hill,  David  B.,  811. 

Hirsch,  Baron  de,  Fund,  823 ;  colony  of,  823. 

Historical  Society  Library,  the,  862. 

Hoagland,  L  C,  collection  of  psintiugs,  867. 

Hobart  HaU,  837,  844. 

Hoe,  Bobert,  collections  of  paintings  and  curios,  867 ; 
sale  of  paintings  of,  859 ;  library  of,  8G2. 

Hoey,  John,  sale  of  paintings  of,  ft9. 

Hoffman^osef ,  856. 

Holland  House,  the,  816. 

HoUand  Society,  the,  853. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  841 ;  designed  by  William 
Potter,  841. 

Home  Life  Insurance  Building,  the,  designed  by  N.  Le 
Brun  &  Sons,  791. 

Homer,  Winslow,  858. 

Hoppin,  F.  L.  Y.,  work  of,  794. 

Horse-cars,  805. 

Hospital,  floating,  816. 

Hospitals,  863. 

Hotels,  846. 

House  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  the,  848. 

Hudson  Biver.  796. 

Huguenot  Society,  the,  library  of,  8G2. 

Hungarian  Association,  the,  84& 

Hunt,  Richard  M.,  real  modem  adTsnce  in  architec- 
ture owed  to,  791 ;  instances  of  work  of,  791 ; 
pupils  of,  791 ;  designs  pedestal  for  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, 817. 

Hunter,  Dr.  Thomas  D.,  838. 

Huntington,  C.  P.,  collection  of  paintings,  867. 

Huntington,  Daniel,  858. 

Huntington,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  R.,  801,  840. 

Button,  Laurence,  library  of,  882. 


In MioaAHTs,  total  number  of,  821  ;  leading  national- 
ities of,  822 

Immigration,  United  States  Boieaa  of,  821. 

Imperial,  the,  846. 

Inness,  George,  858. 

Inspection  of  Buildings,  Department  of,  830. 

International  Navigation  Company,  826. 

International  Telegraph  Christian  Assodatioo,  tiie, 
849. 

Irving,  Henry,  864. 

Iselin.  C.  Oliver,  861. 

Islaiid  Mission  for  Cheering  the  Lives  of  the  Poor  and 
Sick,  the,  849. 

Ismail  Pacha,  presents  **  Cleopatra's  Needle  "  to  New 
York  City,  810. 

Italian  Home,  the,  849. 

Ives,  Brayton,  sale  of  books,  etc.,  of,  860. 

J. 

Jambs,  Admirsl,  818. 

Jeannette  Park,  806 ;  location,  806. 

Jesup,  Morris  K.,  collection  of  paintings,  867. 

Jewish  Immigrant's  Protection  Society,  the,  848. 

Johnson,  Eartman,  868. 

Johnston,  John  Tsylor,  810. 

Joseffy, ,  866. 

Joordan,  General,  812. 

Judson  Memorial  Church,  842;  designed  by  McKim, 
Mead,  &  White,  842 ;  description  of,  842. 


Kami,  Dora  Wheeler,  868. 
Kellogg,  Clara  Louise,  864^ 
Kemeys, ,  868. 


Kendal,  Mr.  A  Mrs.,  864. 

Kennedy,  John  S.,  M8,  860. 

Kilbum,  Henry,  woric  of,  794. 

Kimball  St,  Thompstm,  work  of,  7M. 

King,  David  H.,  818. 

King,  D.  H.,  Jr..  ssle  of  coUectioii  of,  860L 

King,  Mrs.  Grade,  800. 

Kingsley,  Acting  President,  812. 

Kinnicutt,  Mrs.  Francis  P.,  important 

plished  bv,  836. 
Knickerbocker  Club,  the,  860. 
Knights  of  Labor,  the,  strikes  faistitnted  bj,  808. 
KnMdler  &  Ca,  sale  of  paintiMs,  880. 
fioiowlton.  Colonel,  death  of,  8ft. 
Koven,  Reginald  de,  866. 


LAMAm,  Associate  Justice,  801. 

La  Farge,  John,  picture  of  the  Ascension,  841. 

Lsmb,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  789  ;editorahip  of  the  **: 
sine  of  American  History,'*  863. 

Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  the,  862. 

Laura  Franklin  Free  Hoq>itAl,  the,  865. 

Lawyer's  Club,  the,  860. 

Lasarus,  Bmma,  818.  819. 

Lebanon  Hospital,  864. 

Le  Brun  A  Sons,  N.,  work  of,  794. 

Lefferts,  Marshall  C,  library  of,  8G2. 

Lehmann,  liU,  866. 

Lenox,  James,  864. 

Lenox  Library,  the,  designed  Inr  Hont,  791,  861. 

Lenox  Lyceum,  the,  banquet  of  oeotennlal  ealebniioa 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtoa  ImU  Ib. 
801. 

Leo  House  for  (German  Catholic  Immigrants.  Um.  8flL 

Leo  XIII.,  843.  — •       -» 

Lesseps,  Count  Ferdinand  de,  818 ;  makes  Mmafh  aft 
unveiling  of  Statue  of  liberty,  818. 

Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  817;  podcatal  da- 
signed  by  Richard  M.  Hunt,  817;  prosisited  bv 
France  to  the  United  States,  818 ;  unveiUw  of,  818 ; 
description  of,  818 ;  oompared  with  rofossiis  of 
Rhodes,  818 ;  the  **  New  C^osms,"  819. 

Libraries,  public,  861 ;  private,  862. 

Licenses,  number  applied  for,  832;  revemie  froa, 
832 ;  appropriations  from  revenue,  832. 

Littie  Mother's  Aid  Society,  the,  848. 

Livingston,  Miss,  800. 

London,  New  York  likely  to  surpass  in  nnmben,  780l 

Lotos  Club,  the,  850. 

Low,  President  Seth,  801,  812;  election  tn  jisiiilsai  j 
of  Columbia  College,  834;  large  oontribatkim  to 
Columbia  College,  834. 

Lower  Quarantine  Station,  816. 

*«Lncania,"the,826. 

Lucca,  Psuline,  864. 

Lutheran  Pilgrim  House,  the,  848. 

Lyceum  Thei^re,  the,  8SI. 

Lyell,  Mrs.  D.  C,  coUectioD  of  paintiafa,  SBT. 


MAcAraium,  Rev.  Dr.,  842. 

McCloakey,  Cardinal,  oetebration  of  flftteth 

priesthood  of,  842 ;  death  of,  842. 
McCombs  Dam  BridM,  814. 
McCracken,  ChanoeUor  Henry  W.,  887. 
McGljmn,  Rev.  Dr.,  suqiended  and  an 

843 ;  restored  to  priestiy  functfans,  848. 
McKee,  Thomas  J.,  librarr  of,  882. 
McKim,  Mead,  &  White,  high  order  of  work 

792 ;  instances  of  work,  792,  842,  864. 
McLean  Operating  Room,  the,  864. 

MacMonnies, ,  868. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  the,  designed  by  McKim, 

Mesd,  A  White,  792,  864 ;  Naval  BaU  givan  at,  80S: 

magnificent  tower  of,  866. 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  842. 
Mail  and  Express  Buflding,  the,  des^gnad  \ij  Carr4f« 

«lt  Hastings,  794. 
Majestic,  the,  846. 
"  Mj^Jestic,"  the,  826. 
Manhattan  Club,  the,^7Vl,  808. 
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Manhattin  BenOed  BaQwmy,  815. 

Manhattan  HoteL  the  new,  deaigned  bj  Hardenbiuv, 
7M. 

Manhattan  Island,  839. 

Mn"h*»**"  Life  Inaoranoe  Building,  the,  deaigned  by 
Kimhall  &  Thompaon,  794. 

Margaret  Loniaa  Home,  the,  839. 

Mariaret  Btrachan  Home,  the,  848. 

MarM,  Peter,  collection  of  miniatures,  8!>8. 

Marine,  mercantile,  825 ;  passenger  traffic  of,  825. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  marriage  with  Miss  Yander- 
bUt,84<S. 

Marquand,  Henry  O.,  collections  of  paintings  and  Ori- 
ental art,  857. 

Martin,  Homer,  868. 

Martin,  John  T.,  collection  of  paintings,  867. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Library,  the,  8G2. 

Matthews,  Brander,  library  of,  862. 

Maurel,  Victor,  856. 

Maxwell,  Oeorge  F.,  library  of,  862. 

MaxweU,  Oeorge  T.,  library  of,  8G2. 

'*  Mayflower,"  the,  851. 

**  Mayflower  *'  descendants,  the,  863. 

Meadow  Brook  Hunt  Club,  the,  860. 

Melba,  Nellie,  855. 

Mendelaaohn  Olee  Club,  866. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the,  842. 

Methodiat  Missionary  Socie^,  844. 

Methodist  Mission  House,  841. 

Metropolitan  Building,  the,  designed  by  N.  Le  Brun  A 
Sons,  7M. 

Metropolitan  Club,  the,  deaigned  by  McKim,  Mead,  & 
WhTtA,  792 ;  grand  interior  of,  792,  850. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the,  additiona  to,  810, 857 . 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the,  deaigned  by  Cady, 
794 ;  dinner  giren  President  Harrison  at,  800 ;  Cen- 
tennial BaU  giren  at,  800 ;  Art  Loan  ExhibiUon  at, 
80O ;  exercises  of  centennial  celebration  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  held  in,  801 ; 
partly  burned,  855. 

Metropolitan  Telephone  and  Telegn4>h  Company,  826. 

Miller,  Aaaodate  Juatice,  801. 

Millet, ,868. 

MiUs  Building,  deaigned  by  Poat,  792. 

Mnia.  D.  0/848;  collection  of  painthiga,  857 ;  builds 
training  achool  for  male  nuraea,  863. 

Mfaitum,  Mra.,  864. 

*'Miachief,**the,851. 

Miaalon  houses,  844. 

Miasion  of  the  Immamlate  Virgin,  843. 

Mohawk  Building,  the,  deaisned  by  Robertaon,  793. 

Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic  Inridids,  the,  849. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  aale  of  painUnga  of,  859. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  S39 ;  girea  St.  Oeorge*a  Memorial 
Honae,  840 ;  fuie  collection  of  paintings,  857 ;  library 
of,  862. 

Momingaide  Park,  809. 

Momingaide  Plateau,  th-,  K36 ;  history  of,  836. 

Morria.  OouTemeur,  80.>. 

Morria,  Mra.,  800. 

Morriaania,  806. 

Mortimer,  Stanley,  collection  of  paintinga,  857. 

Morton,  Leri  P.,  aale  of  gallery  of  picturea  of,  869. 

Moaenthal,  Joaeph,  865. 

Moaholn  Parkway,  808. 

Mott  Haven,  805. 

Mounei-Sulhr,  854. 

Mount  Morria  Electric  Light  Company,  827. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hoapital,  the,  864. 

Muhlenberg,  Ker.  Dr.,  863. 

Mulberry  Bend,  807. 

Museum  of  Natural  EQatory,  the,  deaigned  by  Cady* 
794 ;  additiona  to,  810. 

Maalc,866. 

MoaunBia  Sodety,  the,  866b 


N. 


Natbovax.  Academy  of  Deaign,  the,  868. 
National  Guard,  the,  regiments  of,  829. 
Nana  BaU,  the,  802. 
Nana  Battalion,  the,  829. 
Nana  Parade,  the,  801. 
Namrro  flata,  845. 


Needle  Work  Guild  of  America,  the,  8^. 

New  Amsterdam  Bye  and  Ear  Hoapital,  the,  866. 

New  Brighton,  804. 

New  England  Society,  the,  863^ 

New  Netherlands,  the,  846. 

Newton,  (General  John,  817. 

New  Tork,  all  institutiona  of  civiliaation  must  paaa 
through,  790;  the  capital  city  of  America,  <90; 
likely  to  surpass  London  in  numbers,  790 ;  consoli- 
dation of  Brookljm  with,  791 ;  possesses  essentials  oi 
a  dominant  city,  791 ;  now  has  rating  in  the  domain 
of  arts,  791 ;  instances  of  recent  wo»  bv  best  archi- 
tects, 791-795  ;  street-paving  and  street-lighting  com- 
pared with  other  cities,  7w  ;  total  sum  of  asphalt 
laid  in,  796 ;  Improrement  In  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning  under  Colonel  Waring,  79G;  Washington 
Centennial  Celebration,  799  ;  centennial  celebnOion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  801 ; 
Columbian  Celebration,  801 ;  naval  parade,  801 ; 
strikes,  802 ;  additional  conveniences  for  transporta- 
tion, 804  ;  department  of  public  parks,  806 ;  '^Cleo- 
patra's Needle  "  presented  to,  810 ;  plans  for  Botan- 
ical Garden,  811  ;  formal  opening  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  811  ;  plans  for  the  North  River  Bridge,  813 ; 

glans  for  new  bridges,  814 ;  drawbridges,  815 ;  har- 
or  improvements,  816 ;  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  817  ; 
piers  and  docks,  819 ;  prosperity  depends  on  foreign 
commerce,  820  ;  immigration,  ^1 ;  passenger  traffic 
of  mercantile  marine,  825;  Atlantic  liners,  S26; 
telephone  system,  826 ;  system  of  electric  lighting, 
827  ;  regiments  of  the  National  Guard,  829 ;  naval 
battalion,  829 ;  fire  department,  830 ;  police  force, 
831 ;  work  of  Board  of  Commissions  of  Excise,  832 ; 
post  office,  833 ;  Columbia  College,  834 ;  education 
of  women,  834 ;  University  of  the  City  of  New  Tork, 
836 :  theological  seminaries,  837 ;  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  837  ;  Normal  College,  »8 ;  public 
schools,  8.18;  private  schools,  838;  Kindemurten 
Association,  8S9 ;  new  churches,  839 ;  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  842;  methods  of  domestic  life, 
844 ;  lavish  expenditure  for  flowers,  846 ;  great 
hotels,  846 ;  the  poorer  classes,  847 ;  charitable 
institutions,  848 ;  clubs,  860 ;  America's  cup  races, 
851;  yachthiff,  852;  bicycling,  852;  genealogical 
and  historical  research,  853;  amusements,  853; 
s^rit  of  acquisitiTeness,  856;  valuable  collections, 
857  ;  artists  and  sculptors,  858 ;  important  art  sales, 
859  :  libraries,  861 ;  hospitals,  863. 

»» New  York,"  the,  826. 

New  York  Academy  of  Science,  the,  library  of,  862. 

New  York  Athletic  Club,  the,  851,  852. 

New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  the,  865. 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany, gains  control  of  West  Shore  Railway,  804 ; 
connection  with  new  North  River  Bridge,  813. 

New  York  City  Mission,  the,  848. 

New  York  Clearing  House,  the,  designed  by  Gibaon, 
794. 

New  York  Club,  the,  850. 

New  York  Coaching  Club,  the,  850. 

"  New  Yorker,"  the,  830. 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the,  866. 

New  York  Herald,  old  newspaper  offices  of,  792. 

New  York  Hospital,  the,  863. 

New  York  Kindergarten  Association,  work  accom- 
plished by,  839. 

New  York  JCaennerchor,  the,  855. 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  806, 
815. 

New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hoa- 
pital, the,  864. 

New  York  Riding  Club,  the.  850,  852. 

New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hoapital,  the,  865. 

New  York  Society  for  Parks  and  Playgrounds  for 
Children,  the,  849. 

New  York  State  Building,  the,  deaigned  by  Hoppin, 
794. 

New  York  Trade  School,  839. 

New  York  Water  Color  Society,  the,  868. 

New  York  World,  the,  largely  responsible  for  pedestal 
of  SUtue  of  Liberty,  818. 

New  York  Yacht  Club,  the,  861. 

Nilsson,  Christine.  851. 

Ninth  Regiment,  the,  829 ;  futore  quarters  of,  828l 

Nordica,  LiUian,  855. 
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Normal  College,  tbe,  838 ;  equipment  of,  838. 

Norrie  Pavilkm,  the,  863. 

North  G«rniaii  Lloyd  Line,  the,  825. 

North  River,  the,  819. 

North  River  Bridge^  the,  813 ;  plana  for,  813 ;  deacrip- 

tiou  of,  Sl.'l. 
Norwegian  Relief  Society,  the,  848. 
Komismatio  and  Arch»ological  Society,  the,  810. 


O. 

"  Ohio  F«ld,*'  the,  836. 

Ohio  Society  of  New  York,  gift  to  Unireraity  of  the 

City  of  New  York,  836. 
"  Olyinpia,"  the,  854. 
Omnibuses,  805. 
Oratorio  Society,  the,  855. 
Orphan  Asylums,  the,  843. 
Osbom,  Charles  J.,  sale  of  paintinga  of,  859. 
Osborne,  Airs.  William  H.,  863. 


P. 

Pachman,  Vladimir  de,  856. 

Paderewaki,  856. 

Pahie,  General  G.  J.,  851. 

Paintings,  857. 

Palisades,  the,  705,  808. 

Palmer,  A.  M.,  848. 

Palmer's  Theatre,  853. 

Parepa-Rosa,  854. 

•'  Paris,"  the,  820. 

Paris  School  of  Fine  Arts,  pupils  of,  791. 

Park  Avenue  Church,  842. 

Parker,  Andrew  D.,  832. 

Parkhurst,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H  ,  842. 

Park  Presbyterian  Church.  842. 

Parka,  Department  of  Public,  >*0f\ ;  total  area  covered, 

80G;  new,  807  ;  cost  of  new   811. 
Parochial  Missions  Society,  844. 
Patti,  Adelina,  854. 

Payne,  Oliver  H,,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 
Payse,  N.  Q.,  sale  of  collection  of,  80(). 
Pedestal  Fund,  the,  818. 
Pelhain  Bay  Park,  806. 
Pelissier,  General,  818. 
Pelton,  Laura,  861. 
Penny  Provident  Fund  of  the  Charity  Organization 

Society,  the,  849. 
Pesli,  J.  J.,  sale  of  etchings,  860. 
Philharmonic  Society,  the,  856. 
Philipse,  Frederick,  807. 
Pickering,  Professor  E.  C,  835. 
Piers,  819. 

Pinchot,  J.  W.,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 
Plan^on,  Pol,  855. 
Player's  Club,  the,  850. 
Plaza,  the,  &t6. 

Police  Commissioners,  Board  of,  832. 
Police  Department  Pension  Fund,  832. 
Police  Force,  the,  831  ;  stotistics.  K^\. 
Polish  Benevolent  Society,  the,  848. 
Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel,  the,  designed  by  Carr^re  & 

Hastings,  793. 
Pope,  Mrs.  Norton,  sale  of  library  of,  8C2. 
Population,  increase  in,  831. 
Porter,  B.  C,  858. 
Porter.  General  Horace,  802. 
Port  Morris,  S05. 
PoAt,  George  B.,  pupil  of  Hunt,  701  ;  imprint  on  Fifth 

Avenue  of  hand  of,  792 ;  other  instances  of  work  of, 

71>2  ;  introduced  steel-cage  construrtion,  792. 
Post  Office,  the,  833 ;  operations  of,  S33 ;  efficiency  of 

service,  834. 
Postal  Telegraph  Building,  the,  designed  by  Harding 

&  Gooch,  7m. 
Potter,  Binhop  Henry  C,  «18,  H4<». 
Potter,  William,  designw  Holy  Trinity  Church,  »41. 
Preslo-torian  Building,  the,  844. 
Presbyterian  t'huroh.  General  Assembly  of,  837. 
Presbvtorian  Hospital,  the,  864. 
President  Birnanl  Library,  the,  862. 
Price,  Bruce,  work  of,  793. 


Private  achoola,  838. 

Probaaco,  Henry,  sale  of  paintinn  of,  8S8. 

Produce  Exchange,  the,  deaigned  by  Peat,  792. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Yoric,  837. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Sisterhood,  865. 

PubUc  baths,  847. 

Public  Charities,  Department  of,  864. 

Public  schools,  838 ;  number  of  taachers  and  aciM^an, 

838 ;  appropriation  for,  838. 
Public  Works,  Department  of,  815. 
"Puritan,"  the,  851. 


QuA&AHTiMB  SUtion,  816. 


R. 

Racqubt  Club,  the,  building  designed  by  Eidlits,  7m ; 
862. 

Rainsford,  Rev.  Dr.,  840. 

Randall's  Island,  805. 

Rapid  Transit  Company,  the,  804. 

Reid,  Thomas,  sale  of  collection  of  picturea  of,  880. 

Remenyi, ,  856. 

Renaissance,  the,  847. 

Renwick,  Aspiuwall,  <Sr  Russell,  work  of,  793. 

Renwick,  James,  pure  American  Gothic  introdooed  bj, 
793 ;  designs  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  840. 

Reack^,  Edouard  de,  856. 

Reack^,  Jean  de,  855. 

Reservoir,  the  old,  791. 

Restaurants,  847. 

Rhinelander,  the  Misses,  gift  to  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, 841. 

Richmond  County  Club,  the,  850. 

Riverside  Drive,  the,  795,  808 ;  completion  of,  808. 

Riverside  Hospital,  864. 

Riverside  Park,  795, «(«. 

Riverside  Rest  Association,  the,  848. 

Robertson,  R.  Austin,  sale  of  paintings  of,  8S9. 

Robertson,  R.  H.,  work  of,  793;  designs  St.  Liake*a 
Church,  841. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  the,  in  New  York,  842; 
growth  of,  843. 

Roosevelt  Hospital,  864. 

Rooaevelt,  Theodore,  832 ;  efficient  work  of,  N32. 

Rowe  and  Baker,  work  of,  793. 

Royal  Clyde  Club,  the,  851, 

Royal  Northern  Yacht  Club,  the,  851. 

Roval  Yacht  Squadron,  the,  851.  • 

Rubenstein  Society,  the,  855. 

Runkle,  J.  C,  sale  of  pictures  of,  859. 

Rutgers  Park,  806. 

Rutgers  Riverside  Presbyterian  Church,  843. 

Rutgers  Slip,  806. 

S. 

St.  Andrew,  Brotherhood  of,  844. 

St.  Andrews  Church,  841. 

St.  Agnes  Chapel.  840. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Chinese  Guild,  849. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  841. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hosi^tal,  865. 

St.  Christopher's  Home,  R48. 

St.  G^udens, ,  841,  S55,  858. 

St.  George's  Church,  additions  to,  840. 

St.  George's  .Memorial  House,  given  by  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  H4(». 
i  St.  James  Church,  841. 

St.  James  Lutheran  Church,  842. 

St.  John  tho  Divine,  Cathedral  of,  809 ;  comer-aloae 
l^d,  839 ;  description  of  completed  ediJlc«,  840;  da- 
signed  by  Heins  &  La  Farge,  840 ;  location  of,  84KX 

St.  Joseph'^t  I)»y  Nursery,  84«. 

Sr  Jo80|)h'rt  Home  for  Incurables,  843. 

St.  Jottepir^  Hospital,  843,  864. 

St  JoKeph'M  Night  Refuge,  848. 

"Si.  Louli*.  "  thf,  826. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  841 ;  designed  by  R.  H.  RobertMm, 
HH. 

St.  UxV^'a  H'iHpital,  deaigned  by  Flagg ,  794 ;  locatiao 
of,  809,  863. 
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WL  ICmrk*!  HcMpltal,  801. 

•t.  ]Urk*i  Bquaref  4t  Tenksa,  806. 

St.  M«T*i  Ptfk,  808. 

St.  MicbMl^t  Church,  841 ;  daatgned  by  R.  W.  Oibmrn, 
841. 

at  xieholM  Olnb,  the,  800. 

8t  NlebolM  Park,  809. 

at  9icb<dM  Skutiiiff  Club,  the,  861. 

St.  NichohM  Skating  Rink,  the  new,  dedgned  fay  Ragg, 
7M. 

St.  Patridi*t  Cathedral,  791,  843;  designed  by  Beo- 
wick,  Aapinwall,  &  RuaaeU,  793. 

*'St.  Paul,'^  the,  820. 

St.  Paul  BuUding,  the,  designed  by  Post,  792. 

St.  Paal*to  Chapel,  799. 

St.  Paulas  Church,  8M) ;  special  religious  senrice,  840. 

St.  Paal*s  Methodist  Splicopal  Church,  designed  by 
Robertson,  793. 

St  Thomas*  Church,  846. 

St.  Zkm  and  St.  Timothy  Church,  841. 

SalTlni,  8&I. 

Sampson,  Henry,  collection  of  paintings,  8S7. 

Sandy  Hook,  mortar  defences  at,  816. 

Sarasate, ,  856. 

Sargent, ,  858. 

Satolli,  Monsiignor,  843. 

Satterlee,  Rer.  Dr.,  consecrated  to  be  Bishop  of  Wash- 
ington, 841. 

MToy  Hotel,  the,  designed  by  Hardenburg,  793,  846. 

Bchaus,  WilUam,  sale  of  collection  of,  860. 

School  of  Applied  Design,  the,  860.   ■ 

Schuyler,  Miss,  800. 

Scritaner  BuUdhig,  the,  designed  by  FUigg,  791. 

Sculptors,  858. 

Seaman's  Christian  Association,  the,  848. 

Seawanaka  Corinthian  Tacht  Club,  85'JL 

Second  Battery,  the,  829 ;  quarters  of,  829. 

Second  Brigade,  National  Guard,  804. 

See  House,  the,  814. 

Seidl,  Anton,  856. 

Seney.  Oeorge  I.,  sales  of  paintings  of,  H.'iO,  860. 

Seton  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  843,  864. 

Seventh  Regiment,  the,  8(Kt ;  armory  of,  829. 

Seventy-first  Regiment,  the,  829 ;  quarters  of,  829. 

Shaw,  wm.  H.,  sale  of  naintings  of,  859. 

Sbepfaanl,  Mrs.  Elliot  F.,  839. 

Sheridan,  General,  818. 

Sherry's,  817. 

Sherwood,  Roaina  Emmet,  858. 

Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  Building,  the,  designed  by 
Cady,  794. 

Siegel  &  Cooper,  huge  emporium  of,  794. 

Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis,  the,  864. 

Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  836,  863. 

Sloane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Douglas,  863. 

Smith,  Charles  Stewart,  collection  of  paintings,  857. 

Smith,  Dean  of  Barnard  College,  834. 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson,  818,  858. 

Smith,  Harry,  866. 

Society  libtmry,  the,  862. 

Society  of  American  Artists,  the,  858. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the,  853. 

Society  of  Decorative  Art,  the,  860. 

Society  of  Painters  hi  Pastel,  the,  858. 

Sims  of  the  American  Revolution,  tbe^  853. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the,  853. 

Sons  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the,  853. 

SorosU  Club,  the,  850. 

Southern  Societv,  the,  853 

South  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  the,  841. 

Spanish  Benevolent  Society,  the,  848. 

Spencer,  Albert,  sale  of  pictures  of,  859. 

SpinoU^  Marchesa  di,  856. 

Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek,  816. 

Standard  Theatre,  the,  853. 

Star  Theatre,  the,  853. 

Staten  Island,  804. 

Stebbins,  J.  H.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  850. 

Stedman,  Edmund  C,  818. 

"  Steel-cage  construction,''  introduced  by  Post,  792. 

Stephen  Whitney  Ph«nix  Ubrary,  the.  WVJ. 

8'.eni,  Bemhird,  sale  of  psintingn  of,  ST.!). 

mewart,  A.  T.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  850. 

Stewart  li  mie,  the,  791. 

Stone,  General  C.  P.,  818. 


Btorrs,  R«v.  Dr.  Richard  S.,  offers  prayer  at  Washings 
ton  Centennial  Celebration,  800;  offers  prayer  at 
unveiliug  of  SUtue  of  Liberty,  818. 

Strauss,  Edouard,  864. 

Street  cleaning,  department  of,  796;  improvement 
under  CoL  Waring,  796;  reform  in  the  working 
force,  796 ;  costuming  the  working  force,  798 ;  ter- 
ritory covered  by,  798;  expense  to  the  city,  7t)i8; 
appropriation  for,  798 ;  outlay  compared  with  former 
years,  798 ;  amount  of  gatherings,  798 ;  personnel^ 
i9«. 

Street-lighting,  795 ;  compared  with  other  cities,  7!n;. 

Street-paving,  criticism  of,  795 ;  compared  with  other 
cities,  795. 

Strikes:  surface  street-car  employees,  802;  railway 
employees,  803 ;  trolley  street  railway  employees,  in 
Brooklyn,  804. 

Stiutrt,  Mrs.  Robert  L.,  8(>1. 

Sturgis,  Russell,  793. 

Sub-Treasury,  the,  799. 

Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Company,  804. 

Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Railway,  the,  815. 

Sullivan,  Algernon  Sydney,  810. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  centennial  cele- 
bration of,  801. 

Sutton,  Sir  Richard,  851. 

Switchmen's  Mutual  Aid  Association,  the,  strike  insti- 
tuted by,  8aJ.  ' 

Symphony  Society,  the,  856. 


T. 

Tklbphonb  system,  the,  826 ;  growth  of,  827. 

Temple  Beth-El,  843. 

Tenement  House  Chapter  of  the  King's  Daughters  and 

Sons,  the,  849. 
Terry,  Ellen,  854. 
"Teutonic,"  the,  826. 
Thayer,  Abbott,  858. 
Theatres,  853. 
"ThisUe,"the,  851. 
Thomas,  Theodore,  855 
Thome,  Edwin,  sale  of  palnUngs  of,  869. 
'*  Thumb-nail "  sketches,  789. 
nffauy  Glass  and  Decorating  Company,  the,  860. 
Tiffany,  Louis  C,  8(K». 
TUden  Free  Library,  the,  861. 
Tildeu,  Samuel  J.,  beauest  for  free  library,  861. 
Times  Building,  the,  aesigned  by  Post,  792. 
Townseud  Pavilion,  Librtfy,  and  Chapel,  863. 
Townsend,  Mrs.  R.  H.  L.,  863. 
Townsend's  Civil  Wsr  Record,  862. 
Tract  Society,  848. 
Tracy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles,  St.  George's  Memorial 

House  given  in  memory  of,  840. 
Tribune  Building,  the,  designed  by  Hunt,  791 . 
Trinity  Church,  840. 
Trinity  Church  Association,  848. 
Trinity    Corporation,    new    buildings    designed    by 

Haight,  793. 
Truax,  Justice,  b'brary  of,  862. 
Tryon,  D.  W.,  858. 
Turi  Club,  the,  850. 
Tuthill,  WUliam  B.,  work  oU  794. 
Tuxedo  Club,  the,  850. 

Twelfth  Regiment,  the,  829 :  quarters  of,  829. 
Twenty-second  Regiment,  the,  829 ;  quarters  of,  829. 


U. 

UxiON  Club,  the,  850. 

Union  League  Club,  the,  H5n  ;  art  exhibitions  at,  857. 

Union  Theological   Seminary,   837 ;    removal  to  new 

buildings,  K^. 
United  Charities  Buildinir.  the,  designed  by  Robertson 

and  Rowe  and  Baker,  793,  847. 
United  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  828. 
University  Athletic  Club,  the,  852. 
Univer»ity  Boat  House,  836. 
University  Club,  the,  802,  850. 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  new  qnarters 

designed  by  McKim,  Mead,  dt  White,  792  ;  836 ;  site 
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traiMlemd,    838;  bnnffinn   of,  836;   the  **Oliio 

Field,**  896. 
UniTerdty  RMidenoe  Hall,  836. 
UniTenitT  Settlement  Society,  the,  848;  importiBi 

work  of,  848. 
Unradiiie  Convent,  the,  864. 


V. 

**  Yalstkib  n./*  the,  861. 
•*  Valkyrie  IIL,»*  the,  861. 


of,  807; 
Cidonial 


Mart- 


Van  Brunt, ,  pupil  of  Hunt,  791. 

Van  Cortlajidt,  Auguatoa,  807. 
Van  Cortlandt,  Frederick,  807. 
Van  Corthindt    Houae,  the,  807;    history 

riaited  by  William  IV.  of  Bnghuid,  808 ; 

Dame*  of  New  York  given  care  of,  806. 
Van  Cortlandt,  Jacobus,  807. 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  807. 
VanderbUt  Clinic  and  Dispenaary,  the,  836,  863. 
VanderUDt,  Coniaelo,  marriage   of    Duke  of 

borough  with,  846. 
VanderbUt,  Comelina,  dwelling  of,  792;  gift  to  St. 

Bartholomew^!  Chnroh,  841 ;  collection  of  paintings 

of,  867 ;  Ubrary  of,  862. 
Vanderbilt,    Oemrge,    collection    of   pataitinga,    857; 

Ubrary  of,  862. 
VanderbUt,  W.  K.,  French  chateau  designed  for,  791 ; 

hiterest  in  the  *'  Defender,"  861. 
VanderbUt,  WUUam  H.,  810,  863. 
VanderbUt,  Mrs.  WUUam  H.,  gift  to  St.  Bartholomew*! 

Church,  841. 
Van  Dyke,  Rer.  Henry,  841. 
Van  Izigen,  J.  H.,  collection  of  painting^,  857. 
Van  Renssellaer,  Mrs.,  800. 
Veragua,  Duke  of,  803. 

Verestohagin,  Vaadli,  sale  of  paintings  of,  86a 
'*  VigUanV*  the,  861. 
VUlard  Honaes,  the,  designed  \i$  McKim,  Mead,  A 

White,  792. 

VogL ,  856. 

"  V<^untMr,**  the,  851. 


Von  Bulow, 


856. 


W. 


Waldobf  Hotel,  the,  designed  by  Hardenburg,  794 ; 
Grant  Birthdav  Dinner  given  at,  802 ;  a  wonder  of 
new  comers,  846. 

WaU,  Beriah,  sale  of  paintings  of,  869. 

Wang  Shih  Yuing,  sale  of  porcelaina,  859. 

Ward,  J.  Q.  £7858. 

Ware. ,  pupU  of  Hunt,  791 ;  chief  of  Department 

of  Architecture  in  Columbia  University,  792. 

Waring,  Col.  George  £.,  Jr.,  department  of  street 
cleaning  passes  into  hands  of,  796 ;  elBcient  services 
of,  796 ;  reforms  introduced  by,  796 ;  high  staadard 
set  by,  796 ;  force  of  command  of,  798. 


Warren,  WQmot  !<.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  flSBl 

Washington  Arch,  the,  designed  by  McKim,  Mead,  A 
White,  792. 

Washington  Bridge,  the,  814. 

Washington  Bridge  Park,  807. 

Washington  Centennial  Celebratioii,  790 ;  order  of  exer^ 
cises,  799 ;  enthusiasm  surpasses  Queen's  Jubilee,  800. 

Washington,  CkMfge,  centennial  celebration  of  in- 
auguration of,  799. 

Washington  Memorial  Arch,  a  genuine  outburst  of 
New  York's  regard  for  Washington,  800 ;  designed  by 
Stanford  White,  800;  location  of,  800;  bnUt  l^ 
popular  subscription,  801 ;  a  **  poem  in  stoae,**  801. 

Webb,  General  Alexander  S.,  838. 

Webb,  Mrs..  800. 

Weir,  J.  Alden,  868. 

Wells,  Joseph  M.,  work  of,  798. 

West  End  Presbyterian  Church,  842. 

West  Shore  Railway,  the,  opening  of.  804 ;  goea  into 
control  of  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver 
Railroad  Company,  804. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  Candace,  860. 

White,  Stanford,  836 ;  art  of ,  841. 

White  Star  Une,  the,  826. 

Whitney  House,  the.  791. 

Whitney,  W.  C,  collection  of  paintings,  867. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  800,  818. 

WUUrd  Barker  Hoqittal,  the,  864. 

WUlet's  Point,  816. 

Wflliams,  I.  T.,  collection  of  paintings,  867. 

Wolfe,  John,  sale  of  coUecti<m  of  pictures  of,  860. 

Wolff,  Christian  H.,  sale  of  paintings  of,  869. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary, 
the,  866. 

Women,  education  of,  836. 

Women's  League  for  PoUtical  Bducation,  837. 

Working-girls,  839. 

Working  Oiri's  Vacation  Sode^,  the,  848. 

World  BoUding,  the,  designed  by  Poet,  792. 


Yam  Yam  Dock,  sale  of  porcelains,  860. 
Yerkes,  Charles  T.,  collection  of  paintinga,  867. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associatton,  the,  line  library 

ofTsei 

Young  Mtti*s  Home,  the,  848. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  899 ;  twenty- 

fifth  anniversary  of,  839 ;  growth  of,  839. 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association,  the,  849. 
Young  Women's  Home  of  the  French  Evangelical 

Church,  the,  849. 
Ysaye, ,  856. 


"  ZoFSAB  MUls,'*  the,  810. 


